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EXPLANA'fDKY 



The aystein of spoiling Indian woi'da now commonly acc«pt4sa in olEcwl 
con>«poiid«nM baa boon hwe applied lo tbo tninaJiteraiaon of Persian The 
^nta haye not aln-aye baen roi>»ted, as they wiU eoar«Iy be always neode<l 
for the render's guidance. Namee such as ‘lefeban’ and ‘Knnnan* for 
instance, once written ‘lefuhin' and 'Karofin,' will, it ^ hoped, be reincmv 
understood to caw*y the ftcce;)t on the second ‘a* only. A few words have 
been selected for sepamte iiitonnetotion, and aie avrooged in alphabecittil 


onler 

p. led, dse.; rexsrreir of water j 
usually, a covered tAvk. 

XMdr. p. 9|9. to.; a sorrent wbo looks 
ifbartheeupe eod saocete, tod ilrfaking 
depertnenc. 

p. jro, Sm.; enqoiry after 

health. 

X*iTl*A>i-f*r<f, \), 361 j pholojftapher-in oliief 
JUik, p.j ; a Turkish word, • iJdrt’ (of the 
liilla). 

X»iH, p. 33s s the coll to pnyan. 
S<iA 4 J/uir 6 z,f.ii<r i literally, the * wind of 
twenty days.' 

Hand, p. 47a, ica Sjo.; a dam, oremlsuik- 
moot. 

f&lUa, p. 16$. fte.; bkuUet la EiDduatdni; 
IndiBo ooTB or inalso. 

In Hindustdai, a thin bread 

c^ie, 

Chart, p. 317 i as intoxloetiog drug, pre¬ 
pared, like fonp. from hemp. 

Cftfodv, p. J08, &c,; the plaae-tree. 

Ddtc. p. 314; in innduebint, 'poalingi* 

vulgarly, davk. 

ford&i. p. 333; InhaLitant of Fonvb er 
Farrah, 

Famjipi, p.44, &c., Fariaffi, p. 153 • Pnmk 
or European. 

Fardtfi. p. sa. &o.; more etrictiy fcvf\'iA. 
a t0D(.p[t«liar or carpet-apreeder: with 
330 , the brad farr 4 A. 


Fcr»\ik, p. fite. (parasang); a meaanre 
of dlstABce, varylag from three to four 
nuiee. 

Coir. p. 59 J vulgarly fuUrt. a 
ahippo. 

CM, p. 315 vulgnrfypled, 'darified bull*’ 
(fiassbrlt), 

Salim, ^ 99 j a governor. 

SdtvSu, p. 334, &Q. ( a lake or ewaiop. 

/*dt, p, 80, Sec.; wandaring tribes. 

/mdnaldrtA, p. 90, Ac,: KtemUy, •deacend- 
sotofan Irndm/atomborahrine. 

/%»A, p. 330, noM; a plain between 
niountoins. 

P- * 34 . M Fviar, p. 347 « a 
eornmou to the tm47tr eouth of Ibe SUtke 
desert. 

Sdiia», p. 73, or fcoKda; the Parian pipo. 

XOtfd, ^ 33; ooiDiPonTy ‘co«id,' a mcu 
senger. 

p. 33$; fine li&ea. 

Fart, p. 33; • fine short wool of the goat, 
neareat tha akin. 

p. 391: eooolave or coqdq]. 

Umm, p. vulgarly mam or noaed; 
a Wright varying from to 9 Be, accord, 
ing to locality. 

Va^, p. 347 < suu«qua; literaUy, a’place 
of proatration* fbr pn^'ar. 

JfAmdndftr, p. 186, fire.; one wbnee offico 
is to atteitd to fnaala. 


Vlll 


EXPIANAT 0 R 7 NOTICE^ 


p. ^; a ‘ gQstt'bousa,' 

^ cfti%*aaMTaj. 

MiJirAft, p. 31 $; tliat pari o( ttio owqua 
tiiQ priast pnys. with hia 

tow»H«'UakbUt. 

p. spf}; tbd c«il«r of tiie aar» 
aW» «xplalo«d. 

p.i5a. jw.i Krib« oraecMUfy: 
vitb iiMv p. 29^, tt«ad Bwnuitr. 
i(6$hM\id. p> t99i aboiiU nUier. psrl)^» 
b« tt^ioAid, Imraad I>oot«r of Divioitj, 
a Uti« wen daaoribed b; Cbarxlin. 
p. a$7 : A (Uput;, a lioiitenaiU. 
p. iji ; Pancan Kow-tmt^ Daj. 
KdwAbvAii, p. jfl 4 p. 4 C); 

an aiwieet luonorch fousil fOr joatiee. 
IfOgir, p, J13; aiewBid. oruaw. »i|>enn* 
fiondeat of hooMKokl. 

P<ffA-U'VffSoip,j57; «lel or bodjstarwcnt. 

vaitsT, OM ^Mrongin t)ia prcnooe,* 
JiawlAdu, p. p, lAj; tl)e 

Mniiaio'oiuiAQ Rutf, 


p. ip7; riw 5 rtriotiy riTap. 

bed. 

Sh'a’K, p. pS, note ; Peninn UueUma ).«. 
Uaenme whose teoaU frwn Uic 

orlhodox Sinn It ni turtccy^ AnUa. and 
India. 

^ftcif.wi(h>n{r/a p. JSGfwrectly^poO* 

Soiufr, p. 36. &o.; A bonennn. 

Trai, du., p, 3:4; Hiebin Testation. 
7 Voi 9 «&<i p> 375 ; A iBaf«htockO)Mre\<. 
WaitU nl^it, p. 85 ; a title ueaiiing 
•Agont’ or * Vice-gsrent of i])0 king¬ 
dom,* 

Fr«»r. p. 5 i; the Tnrkttii I'fjcVr; a mi- 
alitor. 

Ziih/i, 34d; aeillAgo fiinctionniy. a col* 
leotor of revenue. 

p. 370 ; load of kn^fr. or 

aalMwonp. 

Zutr(U^/t^ p. 3115 place of pilgriini^p;, 
slirino. 


Hcts Mul tbcre ti (Uscwpancy of sp^lUiij, snoh ns in • DaJjnren)/ iwgc 96 , 
ftoU 'Diitin/ p«kge 1^5, lias beau catised hj tlie rxisteacc of rofu-oimUc 
grounds for each of two conflicting Tcraons. 

Tlie maps acoooipanying tliis work aw oscesswilf on a wcluced ecnle. 
Tlie largo map of PeisU preporsd by H^jor St. John for tiie Indin Office is, 
indeed, U.e only one obtninaWe wliidi would fiiirly illnstnite the journeys 
iwirded. The goologiovt map iUiistrat57e of Mr. BluufoitVa uimuoir will 
be deposited in the India Office^ and a copy placed at the disposal of the 
Dheotor-General of the Muschiu for (?eology, for reference. 

F. J. a. 


I5RRATA. 

Pnga 114. Hoe 14 from bottom, for 'KMkhl * rmif ' KhKfcl.* 

>• MS. line 10, /i^r 1837 read 1837. 

to 16 a po»iiM, for • Sr F,' W ' Miy«sn«nemi OkJd-tol,!.* 
„ t55, lijie 3 from boUom. /w ‘wbeneo* read 'where.’ 

ao8, line 5 frorn lottnn, /or 'at' retul 'of.' ' 

H 2ii. line 4./w 'ace* read •were* 

2+4. line 7. for 'tliwi* read 'ibAn/ 

« 148. line 14, for ’ehowi* ratd 'ibow.* 

.. as7* liM 16, ^ 'grawysfU* Inaert 'the ptmemon »f.* 

.. 3 t 9 r baa ». M 'HteOad * read 'HiAoo **.' 

.. 3 Mr nfter Hoe 17. insert heading: 'V. Matk-hud lo Tekniu.' 
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lodeftn PnatiOT froa TttUwar U EAtiaU.^A^hiiust^.—BaU«bf»tta.->AtwtrMt 
^Afr*Uv» of PenO'Uakria Eouadir; ComidaioB—of Satis AxUtimHoo.— Cob* 
sidamCioii of Bonlto.—ErpluMor; Nolacs of Papon oootaiood tti« pnaant 
Work : OSoial PuKw of tba Aatbon. 


Tba origin of t^e TtatoIs and Keeeircbee nhicli form the ^oond- 
work of tlw preaent volumes may be traced to the ioterest aroused of 
late years in India by political rovolnt^na in the leads of immediate 
neighbours on the West; an interest natuially heightened by progress 
sive encroachment from without, ofiooting all &itb in those froataers 
which, ocjrt to our own, it is of the greatest imporianoe to us to keep 
inviolate. Henoe it was that arose anriety to recognise a more settled 
state of things i but as annexation and enlargement of territory were 
no longer contemplated by Indian statesmen, already overworked in 
the internal admizdetration of the vast Empire committed to their 
charge, the desired, object could only be attuned by a process which 
might be determinate bat must be pencefol. Such io novation in the 
ways of Asiatic policy was beset with difficulties and its dangers 
were at least as great, if not as palpable and immediate, as those of 
hostile armies. The main qnesUon’wss howto bring abont a reign 
of order for the bordering popolation, and at the same time strengthen 
and secure the attachment to onrselves of normally tnrhnlent border 
allies, without Armed or abrupt inteideimec. Added to this considera- 
lioD was the grave fact that whatever line of policy were chosen or 
whatever step taken, a move wonld unavoidably be made, on the 
Central-Afiian board, towards oompletion of the game in which our 
play bod bsceme characterised by a discretion so tardy, and a dellbeni' 
tion so excessive, that It was hardly clear to the cuter world whether 
%ve were playing at all. 

The battles of Miini { 1843 ) and Guzerat ( 1849 ) were significant 
political events as w^ as mere military successes. For the conquest 
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of Sind and annexation of tbe PanjAb carried our whole frontier 
beyond the lndus> or to a line reachiog fVom Pcebiwar on the noi*th 
to Kariohi on tbe sontb. Afghinixtdn and Boldchiat^n thus became 
ooatiguooB States to India \ and this contagnity of temtorial 

posseesion could not fail to provoke* at least in eome material mpecte, 
identity of istereete. If oiistrust, fear and ayersion, on one sido> and 
patiout conciliatfon; on the others haye not hitherto favoured tbe happy 
development of geographical position or smoothed off the rough edges 
of aocidental affinity, the cause is far from escepfuonal. Tiroo may 
have been insufficient; and oiroumstanccs contrary. The second 
(Quarter of a century may be more propitioas than the first. Before 
coming to recent facts oud roaults, a brief retrospect of some twenty 
to thirty yeaia will perhaps be appropriate. Let ns commence with 
A%bdnistin, the more familiar to Buglish ears of the two States 
ahovonamed. 


Hod there never been an Anglo-Hindustdui Expedition of 1S39, 
and its eonse^nent chaptei’s of disaster, wc should no doubt have taken 
advantage of a common frontier to inuugiimto a policy cf mnUial 
benefit, and soxight by friendly oEicea and conciliatory miseioiis to 
make tbe Afghans forget that Te^h&war and Sbik^pnr were ones 
their own. But our erten^n and rectitiuation of boundary occurred 
at a time when the K&bnl tragedy bad weakened our prestige, ond tliu 
retaliating policy hod embittered the feeling of hostility against tbe 
invaders however notably it bad reasserted their power. Wc could 
negotiate j because negotiation may be carried on in the East under 
all circumstances : but we could not send car agonts freely into the 
country cf our A^bin noigbbonrs, nor could ^vo have an Envoy at 
Kibul AS at Tebr&n or Constantinople. The I’csidcnco of a British 
office!’ at Kandahfir, rendered esiieckJly Imisardoua though op|)crtuDO 
by the critical accident of the Indian mutinies, was of too temporary a 
bharacter to be mted in evidence of genuine amicable I’olatioiis. Nor 
can tbe Treaty with Dost Muhammad ICb&u, signed * on his own 
part and on the part of his heirs and enccessors,’ two years before, he 
considered more significant or binding, as au intomatioual ogi’ccmcnt, 
than any other which we may have made and ratifiod with individual 
cbie& now dead and gone. The ^ hoirsbip ’ involved a question, and 
exception might be taken, in the eyes of the law, to the mode of 
solution accepted by our politimans. 
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Very important fecta to be remembered, in narav^iing the ooinplex 
knot of Afghan poiitaos, are Ibose. The prestige of aa Afgb&a sove¬ 
reign 6 ueb 08 Abmod Sbali Durini, who reigned from 1747 to 1773, 
woe won and maintained by possesaion of a kingdom represented by 
tho three cities of Herfit, Kdbnl, and iUndabir in the West, North, 
and South respectively. Pesbiwar in the £ast, and even Labor might 
be added; but they are not required for present iHustration. In the 
down of the present century this power was fairly broken np, and r^ 
integration was never perhaps og^ snoceesfoUy or thoroughly effected 
until Heriit fell to Dost Mnliammad Ebdn on the a7th May, 1S63 ^ 
The Dost died in a fortnight from the date of that event—an im¬ 
portant one, to judge from Persian pmteatationa and special mUsione, 
but little regarded in England: and later In the year, when his power 
to moke good his nomination bad been tested, Sher AJi was ad^ow- 
ledged by the Sritlsh Government u bis succeesor. The uoimal 
stote of revolution, however, so &r I'c-asserted iU ioflueace in BUbul, 
the head-quarters of aubetantial Govemment, that, on the sist May 
1 865 , we find Aizal Kbin, elder half-brother of Sher Ah, there in- 
stallcd io room of tho latter; sod be so remaiucd, vii^taol Amir and 
lord of the capital, nntil his death in October, 3867, wlion Azim 
Kbin, another elder balf.brotber, aucoeeded. Sher AH, meanwhile, 

' I queM ftwa a brief abtiract of Afghia bistorj for the y«kn 1601-3, Fepered by 
myself m tbe ooaie e of ofBelal duty od the Sod froutWr (1654), >uid printed by (be Bosbsy 
Goversment :^Siiortty after tie d«miee of Tidfoor Sbab, tbe solid monareby of (be great 
AJujssd bad weakoaad ioto a Irokaa aod dlridod rtato, the priadpal eMre ia vUcb, siMb 
as Kdlol, Kaedabdr, Harit, Qbaial, and Poali6war, woald narit, ee it vera, sspsrato 
cbiefdoqts, beU by (be more ncoeewfOl pretenden (o supreaiaoy. Tbe pteatjga was for 
K 4 bul abore alJ otiierv. It bad become eyaooji&oui wltli the seat of royilCy: aad Its 
Bdla Hisdr was |>erbapa more eogoly aoagbt after tbaa tbe vbele beautiful proriaes of 
ICasbndr. Fatb Baraksal won Uils Impertint etronghold for Prieoe bfabrndd, wbo 
bad. acconUn^ to eoaio aatborieJe^ become the legiCiiQAta heir to the crown after the 
death of bis elder brother 3 um 4 ^u in 1798; for Shah Zambe caa only be ccmddared io 
the Ijfht of an usurper. Hie Sbabtidab was equally lacceaaAd at PceLswar nod Hordt; 
and Kandobdi* bad Ivog since acbBOwledged bis power. Tbere was almoet o> preepeet of 
ooneolidated govcninent bdii^ restored te A^imstdo. Bot Uahnild «t4 Utile mere 
tbas a weak Moaoalufi, and knew bettor how to loee tLu ooojolidate an smplra. Bus 
fiarmer oppoaeat, SbujV, on tbe other hand, while redoced to ra^mncy aaddeetiCuB'ca, had 
eooeoledbiraselfwith the cooTictioa ibateppariuriity wu tho richest jea el be conldposaees. 
and osly required a steady saaioh to be found. The oxpeoUd ueaieirt amred ere loo;, 

' The conduct of I4abmdd had produced iaUetine disorder at tbe eapibd. fatb Ehio 
made a defbace for hie master; bot the popular tide had turned : (be klsg was a prisoner 
in the bands of ^ peopde, and in July, 1803.9bab Sbaja' wee paismoimti.*—Solsetion 

rathe Raeordi of (be Bocsbay OaTenuaeot, Kc. xvil. New Serlee. 
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acceptiiig tbe precarious share of doDiaiou lefb him hj oiroumstaiiccs, 
patiently bided his time amid the disquiet of an erratic life till^ in 
September, 1868, having gathered sufficient strength to make a bold 
move when the fitting occasioo ofibrod, he advauced northward to the 
reoosquest of his sovereignt;^ from Kaodahdr. 

Prom ibis period it became not only the desire but the expressed 
policy of the India D Ooverament to cement an ADglo-Afgbin alliance^ 
by any measures short of open interference in the internal admioietra- 
tion of the country. It would be foreign to the purpose of the present 
Introduction to explain the causes or discuss the propriety of the 
course pursued. The writer has only to deal with facts. On Sher 
All’s return to Edhnl, a correspondence was opened on the part of its 
chief with the Indian Government, which resulted in the grant by tbo 
latter of twelve lacs of rupees and arms, and the Viceroy’s intimatiou, 
on leaving India in January, 1859, that periodical add, in similar 
shape, might be anticipated for future years. A proposed visit of the 
Amir to British territory was in no way set aside by the change of 
Govemors-Geoeral. Lord Lawroneo*s departure was soon followed by 
Lord Mayo’s arrival ou the scene. And the derhdr held at Anibdla, 
in the dawn of the new personal gave unmistakable testimony 

that the offer of snhstAntud friendship made by Her Mtyesty’s Indian 
Government to Sher Ali Khin. would be recognised so long as his 
appreciation of the boon was sucb as could, in common honesty, be 
expected. Nor did after events afford indications of any change in 
the lelatione between the Viceroy of India and the Amir of Afghia* 
istin, np to the sudden date of the calamity which deprived India of 
one of her noblest of statesmen. Daring that interval Slier Ali had 
not rested upon a bed of roses. But be had been upoo the whole 
successful; he bad riflinUired his essential power; and our moral aiJd 
material aid had, no doubt, served him well in subduing his enemies 
and consolidating his chiefdom. 

He had bad relations with Bakbira and Russia, with KaUt and 
with Fsrsia, the nature of which could not foil to intereet the Indian 
Foreign Office: for in the progress of these cropped np questions of 
great political importance. So for aa could be judged under ciroum- 
stances which involved a marked geographical separation and per> 
mitted no interchange of resident diplomatists, hie loyalty to the 
British had been foirly true. According to common oustom in 
Oriental States, and invoriabls practioe in Afgbinistin, bis most •fovr.. 
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mid&ble opponents bad been bis own relatives. Of these, his deposed 
brother, A2im Khfin, had died at Sbabrud, in Northern Persia, in 
October, 1859. Two of Aaizn’s sons, Sarvar and Izb&k, and tbeir 
cousin, Abdni Rabman, son of Afaal JhRa, bad carried their ambirion 
and intrigues across the Oxus ; the second having been ^irl^ defeated 
in the field in the neighbourhood of Balkb. The more obnoxious of 
his half-brothers, Ahmad, Zamin, and Um&r Khin, were located in 
British territoiy, lAst, but not least in a list sufficientlj long for the 
present purpose, remaina Muiamiaad Ya'knb !Kh 4 n, the Amir’s own 
son. Governor of Herit, who appears to have exercised a more general 
than divisional control on the occasion of Iris fstber'e absence at 
Acnbfila. We shall revert to him further on in the course of the 
present Introduction. 

Among other questions which attracted the serious attention of 
Lord Majo during Ms Indian Vicerojaltf, was that of Sist&n, a 
province on tbs Eastern Frontier of Persia, which bad become com¬ 
prehended in Afghtioiet^n on its first conversion into a consolidated 
mouarchj bj Ahmad Shah Durfini, but which, b7 a coosmoa process 
of intrigue and cueroachmcpt, lapsed almost imperceptibly to her 
stronger neighbour on the West. Sber Ali, as Amir of Afghfinistfin, 
aimed at recovery of a province, the lorn of which he could see in no 
other light than that of territorial disintegration. Feraia, on the 
Other hand, laid claim to Sistia by virtue of a more antient sove¬ 
reignty than that of Ahmad Shah; and justified recent conquest and 
annexation, within its limite, as the mere assertion of dormant rights. 
In Englandf or indeed In Europe, few people knew anything of the 
particular tract in dispute, or of the arguments of the litigants respeO' 
tively claiming ownership 5 and of these few the greater part were 
-rather scholars and geographers then politicians. It bad been de¬ 
scribed, more or less in detail, by ConoUy, Farrier, aud Khanikoffj 
but, with luro exceptions, the descriptions had been serviceable to 




tavanii and societies, not to Ministers and Governments. The Ariatic 
department cf the Hussian Foreign Office did not fail to note the 
information conveyed, for ite mere political bearing on one branch of 
the Eastern question; and as acquaintance with ita history and 
geography was considered essential (0 a due comprehension of the 
whole matter, it may be presumed that St. Petersburg was nob much 
behind Calcutta in arriving at a respectable appreciation of the situa- 
g^tipn. But there were intricacies that could only be mastered by local 
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caqoiry aod inepccfejon. Persia bad complaioed to the Court of St. 
Jaaie3*8 of Afglifiaistin 5 .and A%hinirt 4 n had complained to the 
British Indian Government of Persia. It was eventually determined 
that the knot should be untied, or, at least, eerered by Arbitration. 
On the 9th August, 1870, the present writer wns honoured by tbo 
instructions of Her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for India 
for guidance in earrying out the duties of Arbitrator, a post to which 
be had been nominated ty the Duke of Argyll with the concurrence 
aod approval of the late Lord Clarendon. 


Our more modem and immediate relations with Baldchist^n may 
be said to date from the march of British troops into that country, 
eft Touit to Afgb^nistAn. This movement, part of the before-men., 
iioned Angl<>HindustAni Expedition, had been preceded by Lieutenant 
Leecb’a Mission in 1838, and the conclusion of a treaty with Mihr 4 b 
Khlin, ruler of Ealit, the conduct of which, on the part of England, 
had been confided to Sir Alexander Bumes. “Whether or do the 
chief s failure to fulfil the terms of his agreement warranted the severe 
punishment it received is a queetion for history. So far as opinion 
may now be formed, the intiigoes of an ambitious Minister had much 
to do in mieleadicg the Ebln, and enthusiasm in a cause of ‘king- 
ttakiog ’ had something to do in blinding ourselves. But it is quite 
certain that Mihrhb Khin’s capital was stormed aod tnkeu by our 
soldiers, he himself killed in fight, his territory partitioned, and the 
succesacn of his son ignored for a more convenient pretender j more¬ 
over, that on insurrection ensued, resulting in the deposition of the 
new Kb fin, the imprisonment and murder of the British agent, and 
the eventual recognition and lestoration to his fiather’s territory, by 
the Governor. General of India in 1841, of Mihi-fib KhAn’s own son 
and heir, Nasir Khfiu. Shortly after this last event Sind was con¬ 
quered and annexed, and the politics of Balfichietin became a question 
of permanent interert to the authorities of British India. 

Noar Kbin ruled for some sixtoen years. Buring this period the 
British alliance may be said to have exercised a diteet as wall as 
healthful iafinence upon KaUt afihirs; and the energy and spirit of 
the Frontier Administration, illustrated by i,})eTioitnd of exceptionally 
single-minded type, gave truer evidence than history or tradition that 
loyalty would be met with loyalty, truth with tmth, and honour witin 
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Houonr. The formal annexation of Sind in 1845 followed bf 
hostilities with certain BaltSch tribes on its north-western borders. 
These marauders, finally subdued by the frontier troops into compara¬ 
tive qaiescenee, were both troublesome nd^bbours and refractory 
subjects. It was essential to the maintenance of amicable relations 
and the development of commerce that their misdoings should be 
checked, and that the passes leading through Kalit and APgh&nist&n 
should be cleared of banditti, At one time Sir Charles Napier, at 
another Major Jacob and Mr. Frero, met the Kbin in a formal Wt 
friendly manner. In 1856 an English political agent (M^or Henry 
Grreen) was accredited to Nasir Khin's court- The Persian war broke 
out in the same year, and the services of ibis officer were required 
with the Erpeditionory Force despatched from India to Bnsbahr. 
Very soon after his departure, the Kh&n died, under the influezice, 
it i a credibly affirmed, of poison administered by intriguing and 
ambitious couDsellore whose advice he had learned to disregard. 

Rhndad&d Ehdn, who succeeded hie half-brother Naair 21 eighteen 
years ago, is the ruler of HaUt at the present day, A narrative of his 
career of chiefdom would offer to the readers of civilised Europe a good 
example of the normol distractions of a petty Oriental State without 
an Oriental despotism. On the present occasion space will not admit 
of more than a rough summary, Choaen at sixteen jears of age from 
among other claimants, according to a rale of inheritance which, 
setting aside an episode of foreign interiereDce, Lad been fairly 
respected for three generations, he at once became initiated in the 
cares as in the gratifications attendant on bia position. His accession 
to power was the signal for action on the part of intrfgmng advisers 
and jealous, turbnlent feudatories. While the latter were bis co-re< 
ligioniets, if not all of his kith or kin, the former were of less uniform 
compoation ; and in the administration of State afiaita, the slow craft 
of the Hindu was made available, at ono time to temper, at another 
time to whet the vindictive impulses of the Muhammadan, TV'e learn 
that the first notable act of the new reign was a emp’^6tai brought 
about by the Darogha (jul Muhammad, on old man of 75 > 
of ‘0 tall, spare nervous figure with stem deeply-marked features, 
high narrow forehead, and long white bair^.’ The young Khiu’s 
artillery was ordered to open fire on ccrtmn of the principal RaUt 

' Mftjor (Qov Uj^ar-0«iieT«1 Sir) Btaiy Grt«n, U> PdititsI Siii>*rm(«))d«at of tho 
V Upper S>nd. 
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chiefe who, whatever their aims or ohjecta, were encamped outside the 
walls of the capital, wholly onsusploiouB of such rough treitment. In 
the absence of the British resident, this bold, unjnstifiable act was 
naturally followed by complications which culminated in on appeal to 
British mediation. The reqnest was responded to by the despatch of 
an officer with a small escort, who remained with the Khto until the 
Political Agent’s return in November, f857. At this period Major 
Greeo found matters in a somewhat critical state. One especially 
obnozious adviser, whom he observed in Natir Kh&n^s eniwrofff 
on the occasion of his previous brief sojonm at Ealit, was still in the 
official foreground: the same elements of confusion and discord as 
before were in ffill operation •, but there was also a new Khdn. 

SaUt is oomposed of several territorial divisions, or petty chief- 
dome, of which Sarawdn and Jalawdn are, as it were, the true national 
centre, the former hemming in the capital from the north, the latter 
on the south. Further south ^nin, west and oast, arc the outlying 
provinces of Las Baila, Makiin, and Each! or Qimdiva, respeo 
lively. Of the minor divisions, or subdivisions, Panjgdi and Kej have 
tbe greatest political importaace from geographical position. The 
more northerly Sbirin is cltimed as an ofishoot of Afgfadnietdn, 
rather than of SiaUt. Among the Kh&n’s opponents, Mdlla Muham¬ 
mad, chief of Sarawin, T&j Muhammad, chief of Jalaw&n, and Azdd 
Khftn of Kbdr&n, were {bremost. The last had possessions within 
Baldt territory, which gave to hia open opposition the character of 
rebellioD; and no more dangerous or determined rebel has in late 
years disterbed the peace of Baldchistdn. To these names may be 
added Niirddin, chief of the Ming^^feudatories, who in Fottioger’s 
day bad the credit of numbering more fighting men than could be 
mustered by any Brabdi tribe; Mir Khin, designated the ‘ Jdm,’ or 
hereditary mler, of Lae Baila; and Fakir Muhammad, 'N&ib’ or 
Dspu^ of 

Msgor Green’s work for the three years 1858, iSjp, and i8do 
affords material for a most valuable chapter of Oriental experience. 
Neither in point of display, of ease or of remuneration, was the post 
he held that which would be coveted by an aspirant to Indian Kesi- 
denoies. HU home was his tent; his frugal board was not ^wnys 
cheered by the presence of a tiogle countryman 5 hU daily duties were 
to keep in a straight path a semi-barbarian chief, beeet with crooked 
counsels from without) and a waywaid will from within. If witl^*^- 
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hig-h hand he upheld the sovereign rights and authority of his pmU^d 
ag^st the turbulent barons and intriguing officials leagued against 
him, he bad also to advise coacaasioa, where the ruler bad mai^estly 
erred or tinmpled on national preoedeot and individual privilege. The 
main difficultj was to create and organise authority, eo that a sove> 
reign centre shcnld be acknowledged and obeyed. Could this point 
have been gained, the reward of loyalty or suppression of tieasoa, the 
encooragement of industry and peniehment of lawleeanese, would have 
been comparatively plain sailing to the British Political Agent. But 
the arm of the reigning law did not reach far beyond tbe walle of 
Kalit, the capital \ and it was manifest that one of the first steps to 
l>6 taken by tbe new Khin was to show himself to his feudatories in 
tbelr homes, and make himself personally acquainted with their oon* 
dition and wants^ as well as with the lands they cultivated and occu¬ 
pied. A tour of inspection towards Makr&n was warmly proposed by 
the British adviser, and eventually carried out; but altboogb the 
£hdu was led to undertake this, in addition to an expedition against 
tbe Mans, during the incumbency of Kajor Green, be did not per¬ 
severe in progressive policy; and lack of persevemnee, while proving 
the absence of any fixed principle of action, fairly neutralised the good 
produced by spasmodic energy. 

Captain Olckeneon, who succeeded Major Henry Green as Political 
Agent at Kaldt in i8di, and Major Malcolm Green, who succeeded 
Captain Dickenson in i 852 , centioned, under considerable difficulties, 
to support the Kh&Oj on the part of tbe British Government, by 
tendering honest advice and open sympathy, by mediating with bis 
refractory chiefs where mediation appeared expedient, and by general 
endeavours to secure for him the homage and regard of his snbjacts, 
and a fair and legitimate revenue. 

Tn 1854, a yearly grant of j^ 5000, subject to certain conditions, 
had been made by the Goveroment of India to the tl^en chief of Ealit, 
• his heirs and successors,* under treaty negotiated by Major Jacob 
with Mir Nasir Khdu. The latter bound himself, ‘bis heirs and 
successors, to prevent all plundering 01 other outrage by his eubjecte 
within or near British territoiy j to protect the passage of merchants 
to and &o between the British dominions and Afghanistan, wbetber 
by way of Sindh, or by tbe seaport of Sonmeeanee, or other seaports 
of Mekran*;’ and to permit no undue exactions. On the death of 

* Ait«hwwi'B Tr«li«a v©l. v^, pp. 77. ?B. 
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Nosir Kbic ibe amount waa coatmued to KbudaJid; and ia 1859 
aod the two following* jeara, it waa doubled at the request of the PoU> 
tioal Agent. 

In March i 853 a inbellion broke out, and Ebudad&d woe tcmpo> 
raril^ deprived of the obiefdom by bis cousin, Sber Dil. Tbc usurper, 
aided by bis disaffected cbic^ managed to seize tlie capital, and was 
proclaimed ruler. Major Malcolm Green was absent ou tbc Sind 
frontier at tbe time of tbc insnrrcction; but liis oIHcg was not ignored 
by tbe rebels, who communicated to bim tbe story of their gtievonees, 
real or imagioary, and asked bim to lecegniae their nominee. It was 
naturally impossible to accede to tbeir wishes. At tbe same time any 
direct interference in a contrary sense would have been unwise; and 
tbo attitude of tbe Indian Government was one ratber of watchfulness 
than of action. Tbe reign of Sber Dil KbSn was short: for in little more 
tbas A year Irom his aeccssicin be was shot by on Afgb&n officer in his 
own service, wbosc mon despatched bim vvitb their swords. In June 
i 854 .bjfl reactionaiymorcaentfKhudadSdKhAQ was rostered to power. 
Later in the some year, tbc Indian Gorcriimcnt, advised of stability in 
the existing order of things, formally rocognoaed the restoration. The 
subsidy of jooo, suspended pending tbe success of the revolutionists, 
was revived, si iiajiU, in accordance with tbe letter of tbe treaty; 
but it was judged prudent to keep in abeyance tbe despatch of a 
permanent British Agent to Ealit. 

In 1855, the Jfim of Bails, tbe chief of the Mingals, and Kz 6 A 
Eh&o of Khiriu, rebelled against the Kbin, and wore defeated. In 
1866, the Sardir of Jalawin, attempting to create a revolt among 
tbc Eb&n's troops, was captured and imprisoned. At tbe same time 
the Sardir of Sarawin ffed to ICandabir, and hie property was con* 
fiscated. Some months afbenvards Tij Muhammad died in oonfiDO> 
ment. In 1868 Mull a Muhammad, through the intervention of Sir 
Henry Green, then Political Superintendent of tbo Sind frontier, was 
permitted to return to bis home. During this year Colonel Green 
took leave of absence to England, and was succeeded in charge of tbe 
border by Colonel Phayre, late Quartermaster-General in the Abys- 
sinian campaign. In 1869, Captain Hariison was appointed Political 
Agent at the Eliia*s court. 

Tbe renewal, at this time, of direct diplomatic relations with tbe 
Kal&t State, may have bad a good effect in chocking robelhon and 
strengthening tbo sovereign position of the Rh/ln; but tbc result 
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neither permanent, nor could it be said to have satisfied tbe wialics or 
fulfilled the hopes of the Indian Government in creating and main> 
tnining a Political Agency of exceptional stamp. Kalit—Btrange aa 
it may appear, wben proxiinitj to India, together with the great 
importanoe of geographical position generally, is borne in mind— 
implies something which, as a rule, has been rather committed to the 
charge of the Sind or frontier officers immediately concerned in its 
progress, than anything intelligible or interesting in detail to higher 
and more distant authority. It U one of those minor divisions of 
Muhammadan Asia, west of the Indus, which, unless violently 
thrown forward, is barely noticed, and which needs a crisis to be 
interesting. Hence few have known or cared for its history. Hence, 
also, have arisen difficulties of a serious nature; for the polities of 
Kal&t, like those of more oivilised lands, are illustrated by torbulsnt 
tribes and fighting fections, and 01*0 open to many poiota of view, 
especially for outside observers. There long have been, and indeed 
now are, in that Sbaoate, two great partios; one, more or lees 
despotic; the other, more or lees republican. One, in favour of a 
sovereign bead, of which the nod is a command to the masses; one, 
requiting a President, who should himself bow to the will of feudal 
majorities. It is easier fer England to uphold the despotism; and 
allhinoe with despotism wonld undoubtedly serve her luteresta better: 
but it is a qnestion whether we ourselves have not unwittingly ren* 
dered imposuble, by onr extreme liberal polh^ in India, the regenera> 
tion or existence of Asiatic despotism in a territoiy contiguous to onr 
own. As for limited sovereignty and representative government, in 
the Western acceptation of the terms, our Political Agents have work 
onoDgh to make such theories intelligible to independent Nawibs and 
Baj^s within the circle of India Proper, without attempting to break 
ha^ ground across tbe border. 

Captain Harrison’s appeannoe on the scene was a signal for a new 
line of action on the part of the dissatisfied chiefs of Kai6t. Some 
poured out their grievances to the British Agent, and he did bis best 
to mediate on their behalf and reconcile them to the Khfin. Others 
took up a more decidedly adverse position. Conspicuous among the 
first was the Sardfir of Sarawin; but he soon tiirew up hie allegiance, 
and joined tbe ever-xeetless J 4 m of Bails in open hostility. Defeated 
by the loyal troops, Mfilla Muhammad fled to Kibal, and the J 4 m took 
in Sind. The result of these movements might have been foreseen 
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by tboM acquainted mtii the ixmer history of KaUt, and several 
influences brought to bear upon ite development from BiitieU India. 
Anarchy and cenfusion prev«led throughout the Khiins dominions. 
England sought to mediate, but was required to protect and support. 
Loth to take an active part in the aFairs of a territory beyond her 
extreme frontier, she pursued a course of possivo vigilance ; and such 
was, perhaps, on the present occasion, the most expedient policy, for, 
bad it been her wish to interfere, it was not quite clear to the Indian 
Council whether the Kbfln or his recusant nobles deserved most her 
favour. A change had come over the natural advisers and reiwrtera 
in this particular budness. The Government local officers in 1869-70 
were not altogether tliose of previous years; and although the Chief 
Commiesioner in Sind was a staunch upholder of the ori^al pro- 
giantno, the views of the first Political Superintendent and Com¬ 
mandant of the Sind Ptontier tvero not thoeo of ku third successor, 
who now occupied the post. Bo this ae it may, Sir William Mcro- 
wether was enabte<l to state, on the i8tb October, 1870, that 
'Baluchistan was never more quiet; and in bettor Older than ever 
known beforeaod the time was considered fitting to carry out the 
settlement of tiie Khin’s western frontier, with a view of limiting 
those insidious encroachments upon his outlying territory which Persia 
had allowed and CDoonraged her unscmpulous vicegerents to effectaate 
for more than twenty years. 


The following brief narrative of the proceedings of the Sbtfin and 
Makiin Boundary Coratuiasions is more or less adapted from the 
official reports already submitted to Government. As it is proposed 
to supply some statement of causes and objects in the review of results 
before the close of the present Introduction, no apology is offered that 
alludon to, rather than detailed explanation of, these, haa been 
attempted in the foregoing prefrto^ remarks. 

P^sO’A[akr6ii Pimndary. 

In August 1870 Major-General Goldsmid left England, with 
instructions to proceed to Tehrin, and thence set out, acoompanied by 
a Persian Commissioner, to Sistin, there to investigate the claims to 
the terntoiy of Persia and Afghinistia respectively, and arbitrate ae to 
a future permanent boundary line between the two States. He«.V!as 
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apprized that a Commkeion to adjnit the frontier between Persia 
and the Ka]fit State would follow that, on wbieh he was to be more 
immediatelj eoga^ed» but no detiuled ioetructione on this head were 
supplied. Reaching Enzeli, on the Caspian, the ft^th September, 
he was at the Persian capital on the 3rd October. The Commis¬ 
sioner who was to accompanp him had been nDined> and was in 
readiness to join his camp so soon a< formed. The Shih had just 
quitted Tehran, on a pilgrimage to Karbala, in Turkish Arabia. 

The da^ after bis arrival at Tehr&n, General Oaldsmid tele¬ 
graphed to the Government of India reporting his proposed proceed¬ 
ings; and two days later added the suggestion that, as the Persian 
Conunissioner wished to enter SisUn by Mash-had and K&h, he could 
meet the Afghan CommiseioDer at Kiin or Juwain. A reply to the 
first tele^m showed that the Amir's acceptance of arbitration bad 
not been received by the Viceroy, that his son Muhammad Yakub 
Kh£Q was in open rebellion, and that the state of afiairs might 
seriously affect the project for a meeting on the border. In answer to 
the second telegram, General Goldsmid was informed that the Arbi¬ 
tration could hardly go on withont the consent of the Amir, and that 
this could not be received within three weeks at least. Herenpon, the 
General, feeling that so much depended on an early morement from the 
capital, immediately submitted a proponl to the Viceroy, by telegraph, 
that, to save time, he should commence with the Makrin bcnmdaiy, 
unless affairs changed in Slstin. By marching to Karmen, in the 
south-east, instead of to Mash-had, in the north-east of Persia, he would 
reach a point equally conTenient for the two routes, and this modi¬ 
fication of programme seemed, at least, desirable. The Viceroy’s 
consent to the arrangement proposed was telegraphed on the loth 
October, and on the met idem General Goldsmid received by tele¬ 
gram authority to the same effect from Her M^yeety’s Secretary of 
State for India, with instrootions to be guided by the rircaxustances 
of the time, and advice of the Viceroy, in communication with Mr. 
Alison. The British Oommissioaer moved out of Tehran on the a and 
October, was joined, by the Persian Comnissioncr on the 25th, and the 
Commission fiurly took its departure e* tomU to Karm&n on the 26th 
October. 

A difficulty, however, now arose in respect of the Persian Com¬ 
missioner. This officer would accompany the Mission to Karmdn as 
heiog on the way to Sist&n, but was net antborised to' commence pro- 
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with Makr&D, nor could he ohtda such authority cxcejit from 
his own GoTsmmcDt. The Shili was far on the road to SaghJod nnd 
Karbala, and the Minister of Foreign AQhirs was in attcncUmee on 
His Majestj*. And what made this di£cnlty the more serious was 
the circumstance while Persia was especially anxious to dispose 
of the Sist^ question through the mediation of England, sho did 
not evince the same interest to limit her encroachments on Makrin by 
tbe declaration of a fisecl boundary line. 

The dilemma resulted in the Mission remaining at Is&bdu fronr 
the loth to 26th November, for General Goldemid did not feol aiitlio- 
iised to more without securiDg the required authority for the Persian 
Commiasioner; nor did be like leavbg the line of telegraph at Is&ltdn, 
to continue his journey to Karmen eastward, until some definite under¬ 
standing had been attained. A long Persian correspondence between 
the Oovomments^ and a long telegraphic correspondence between Her 
Majesty's Miulstor, the Government of India, and Ocnorol Goldsmid, 
at length closed with a telegram from Mr. Alison, notifylug the assent 
of tbe Persian Government to the cL'kuge in operations provided ibo 
Sistdn expeditbn were not foimd feasible. The Commissionors moved 
from Isfahan towards Yazd and Kamtin on the sdth November, the 
date of the British Minister's telegram last noted. On the dth Do- 
oembev they reached Yasd, and Karmdn on the 23rd idem. Hero 
fresh obstaolea ag^ presented themselvea to tbe prosecution of 
the journey. It bad become evident by telegrams from tlie Govern¬ 
ment of India that the Sistin arbitration could not take place during 
the winter season then cominenccd; but tbe Persian Commissioner 
awaited further instructione for tbe af^rs of the Perso-Makrdn I'ron- 
tier, and other cseuscs for delay were put forward nt Karmdn. Tbe 
Mistion was detuiued in that city from tl\e 23rd December till the 
5th January, when tbe march was resumed. On the loth January 
they reached Bam, where it became necessary to make several modifi¬ 
cations in the marching eetablishmeut. Not only was a reduction 
expedient on account of the scarci^ of provisions enstwaid of Persia 
Proper, hot it was considerod politic to leave a certain number of tents 
and horses at a point near which the rood diverged to Sist&n, as a 
guarantee that the question of tbe latter province had been merely 
deferred, and not abandoned by the Commissioner of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The two Commissioners moved from Bam on the i4tb, 
and reached Bampdr in Baldoblst&n on the 28th January. 
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General GoWsjnid had at this tine received no apecial inetnio- 
tiona to guide biin in bis proceediage in M^rin, but feeling sure that 
the GoTemment would wish him to make the beet nae of his time in 
obtaining a eettlement of boundary where fcbe early recognition of 
iom« dedoite line was important, he determined on moving in accord¬ 
ance with the views he had long before submitted in official form, 
He proposed thereforo to leave Baropdr as soon as he could get the 
Persian CommiBaioner to accompany him, to take the direction of Jdik 
and the northernmost points of the Pcrso-Kalit Frouticr, and pass down 
thence along the whole line to the sea in Gwator Bay. Prior to 
entering Baluchistdn be had expressed hie wish to meet the K£lit 
Commissioner in the neighbonrhood of the Northern Frontier afore¬ 
said, so that the Joint Commiesion might be complete and work In on 
orthodox manner. 

But his iotentions wore in this respect Castrated. During the 
night preceding bis arrival at Bamplr, a messenger hrooght him 
letteiv reporting that Major Harrisoo, political agent at Kalit; M^'or 
Boss, political assistant at Gwidar; Captain Lovett, R.B.; Dr. 
Bowman, together with the Kalit Commissioner and nearly 300 
followers, were on their way to join him at once, and had already 
reached Kasarkand, a village in the heart of the PcrsoBalucli terri¬ 
tory and midway between Bompur and the sea. Such a report 
necessitated a change of proposed arrangements. In the first place, 
the arrival of the Ealit Commissioner and party must be awaited ; 
and, secondly, it was more than probable that they would meet with 
no welcome reception from the local chief, Ibrahim Ehin, whose 
guests General Gloldsmid and Staff had necessarily become on eotering 
his immediate territory. 

The position was embarrassing. General Goldsmid Lad notified 
the probability that Major Rosa would join him at Bampur, and the 
Governor of Karm^ had promised that an honoutabie reception 
would be accorded to that officer. The General had also informed the 
Peivian Commissioner that Captain Lovett had been sent to the 
actual frontier for purposes of preliminary survey; but he had never 
hinted at the arrival of a deputation such as that reported. Not 
unnaturally the PersUnB took advantage of the occasion to raise 
obstacle* in the way of a feir discussion, by assuming that the 
British Commissionor hod concealed hie preliminary digositioas, and 
oom^lainiag of the procedure which had been adopted. Fonaal 
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accusations, or material for tlie same, were forwarded to the 
Miaiater at Telir^n 5 and to such extent did the ill-feehng display itself 
towards the KaUt Delegate and his compaiiou chiefs, that the General 
was finally compelled to odjourn the meeting of the Commissioners to 
the actual frontier. 

Here, too, he failed to securs the attendance and co-operation 
of his Persian colleague, who would not admit any existing bonndary 
line unless induding pieces claimed by his Goverament. and who 
wished to be attended on his mission by companies of regular i^antry 
and bodies of Balnch horsemen. Finally, in default of definite instnic- 
tione (the despatch of which from Calcutte had been mtiroated by 
telegraph), and to get the benefit of immediate telegraphic communi¬ 
cation with Tehran and Cdculta, Genetal Goldsmid moved down to 
GwAdar on the sea coast. In so doing, however, be made arran^ 
ments to survey and map out the existing Perso-Kal^t Boundary Lme 
from personal knowledge, enquiry, and observation, and by despatehmg 
Captain Lovett, R.E., northward on the KsUt side of the frontier. 

It was on the l6th Fehroary, and after a stay of days, that 
General Goldsmid left Bampfir, crossing the Perso-Zalfit Frontier 
below PisMn on the 3rd March, and reaching Gwidar on the 6th 
idem. Two days prior to this last date, he received his instructions 
from the Government of India, and was gratified to perceive they 
were quite in accordance with his preconceived notions. He was 
authorised by telegrani to proceed in lus work on the basis he had 
himself recommended for adoption when reviewing the whole question 
in 1869^. Captain Lovett rejoined his camp at Gwidai on the 
21 6 t March. The information acquired on the actual Frontier was 
not as foil ns might have been wished, in respect of Jilk and Koliak ^ 
but was held upon the whole siifficientiy reliable to form the ground¬ 
work of practical negotiation. Where iiersonal observation had 
been wanting it was sought to supply the defioiency by examination 
and cross-examination of dismterested persons acquainted with the 
localities. Below Kohak the data were surer and more readily 
available. 

Mirsa Ma’sum Khfin, the Persian Commissioner, could not, for 

• Sm 'CSww^adrtc* on tb« Pwsrt* of in M^krta and W«t«m BilicbinM, 
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ft hng time, be persuaded to rqoin Gerersl Ck^ldsmid, tiiongk he bad 
to a certaui eztent pledged himself to come to Grr^dar. But esery 
endeavour was mai, by letter and other meana, to induce him to 
renew negotintiona; and the GoTcnunect of India was in active tele¬ 
graphic eornmnnicAtion on the aulgecfe with Mr, Alieon. At length, 
on the 9th April, having already found his way to the coast, he 
egreed to embuk on board the ‘ Hugh Itoee * gunboat at Cb^b 4 r, 
and Captain Euan Smith escorted him to Qwtidar, where they 
disembarked on the iith idem. He remained as a guest of the 
British Commissioner, at Gwidar, from this date until the 24th April, 
when the ‘ Hugh Eoee ’ conveyed him back to ChihlAr. On each 
occasion of embarkation and disembarkatiou, his official portion was 
recognised is a manner which he did not &il to appreciate. 

AlthoQgh the residence of the Berdan Commisuoner at Gwidar 
did not seem to forward the progreee of negotiatlone, or indeed to 
present any features of negotiation at all, certain results obtained 
thereby conld not but give material tud in bringing the whole question 
to an issue. Mfrsa Ma’sdm Ehin had, in the firet place, clearly veri¬ 
fied the circomstance that Gwfidar was not, as be had before idleged, 
in the possession of Portia. He must have ascertained, moreover, that 
the same status applied to neighbouriag places even more to the eaat- 
waid. Secondly, he had admitted that £ej was the only given locality 
he was required by his government to visit with the British Com¬ 
missioner : and as Eej was the recognised centre of Eal&t authority 
in Eastern Makrfin, the proposal conld not be accepted. Tho Persian 
Commissioner would not confer with tls EaJdt Commiationer, nor did 
they exchange visits as at Bampfir; hut he did not disguise the posei- 
bilify of a &ir discussion of the case at Tehrin, on the data to be 
broxight there } and while urging the nKeesity of deq)atehipg hie sur- 
veyot to make a survey of hie own for future guidance, he did not 
scruple to ask for a copy of Captain Lovett’s map. 

The Persian Government had expressed a strong desire that the 
question should be eventually referred to TeUrdn for final settlement, 
and not disposed of on the Frontier itself. Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment was inclined to permit euch proeediwc to have effect, however 
opposed to the original intention. Her Majesty’s Minister at TehrAn 
had, moreover, received a memorandum item the Pereian Minister of 
Foreign Affi^ire in July, 3870, indicating the Shah’e wishes in the 
above respect; and the purport of this paper, while never officially 
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accepted, had at the same time never been officially rejected 1)y Mr. 
Alison. Under these cucuinstaxices, General Goldsmld was ordered to 
repair again to the Persian capital, and there, in conjunction with Her 
Majesty’s Minister, endeavour to bring the matter of the Perso-Kaldt 
Boundary to a satis&ctory tenoination. General Goldsmid left G^^T 4 dar 
for Xariobi on tbs 30tb April, left Kor&chi again on bis rctnin to 
Gwddar on the i6th May, re-embarked for Persia on the aotb May, and 
landed atBcshahr on the sSth idem. Prom Busbahr ho proceeded, by 
Shir&s and Xsfahin, to Tehran, arriving at the capital on the loth July. 

General Goldsmid’s orders at this time from the Viceroy in India 
were that be shonld lay beibre Her Majesty^s Minister at Tebrdn 
the map vhiob Captain Lovett had piepared under hie instruotione, 
end the informa^n he himself had collected} with the object of 
enabling Mr. Alison * to settle, in consultation with the Persian 
Govemmeut, their Eastern boundary in accordance with the proposals 
made by the Peralan Government . . . and agreed to by the 
Secretojy of State and His Excellency in Council.* Ho accordingly, 
on arrival at Tehran, put Mr. Alison in possession of the details 
which the Indhm Government had approved as czpres^g the boun* 
dory between Pereian Baldchisteu and Kalit, attaching a tracing of 
Captain Lovett*B map. A few days later he added a fuller statement 
fbr translation into Persian, with explanatory remarks for Mr. 
Alison's own guidance. The British CommissioDer fiuthor replied, 
seriaiim and swfttlaiim, to the cliarges which had been made against 
him orally or by letter to Her Majesty's Minister, supplied every 
data which His Excellency would seem to require in communicatiog 
on the subject under discossion with the Shah and Ins Ministers. 
Mirza Ma'sum Kb^n retained to Tehran on tlie a^th July, fifteon 
days after the British Commissioner. On the ist August, General 
Goldsmid, accompanied by Mr. W, Dickson, of the Persian Legation, 
and Captain Euan Smi^, met him at the residence and in the presence 
of Mirza Said Xhtf,n, the Persian Minister of Foreign Aflhiiz. The 
interview lasted some two hours or more. The proceedings of tlie 
Commission were generally reviewed, and the Persiau Minister, not¬ 
withstanding the charges that he himself hod imported to Mr. Alison, 
felicitated General Goldsmid on the cordiality and good feeling which 
bad prevailed between the Commissioners! Much desultory talk 
Goeued, and a promise was given that the Shah’s orders would be 
taken os to future procedure. 
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On tlie 3rd August, Her Majesty’i Minister, acting on a tele¬ 
gram he had received from the Foreign Office, addressed a memo- 
randiuD io the Persian Minister urgiog attention to a speedy settle- 
znent of the Makrin question. On the 6th Idem Mi, AJison took 
General Ooldsnud and Staffi to call upon the Shah. His Majesty, who 
had only juat returned from the hill country, spoke to the General 
abont his misaion, and asked many questions on the countnee be had 
visited. On the day following, the detailed statement of the aotoal 
Frontier, as tianslated into Fer^an, and Captain Lovett’s map in illns- 
tration, were forwarded for the Shah’s sxamination. A second nap 
on a smaller scale, but oomprieing Afghdnistin and other countries 
hordeiing on Persia, was also sent, in compliance with Mirza Sa^d 
KhAn'a request, On the 15th Augnst, Mr. Alison, aocompanied by 
(jeneral Qoldsmid, attended on the Foreign Minister to hear the 
royal de(^on. His Majesty had alaadoQ^ aod Gw^r, bnt 
wished certain tracts included within the windings of the Dasbt river, 
as well as the Eohak district which had been placed on the KaUt 
side. General Goldsmid pointed ont that such a modification was 
simply impoetible, and contrary to the spirit of his daty as a mediating 
or axbltrAtlng Commiesioiier. Next day ho addrcased Hot MajoBty’a 
Minister in writing with a view of supplying a detailed reply to the 
Shah’s proposition and arguments. On the t 5 th August General 
Ooldsmid was virited by Mirza Ma’shm Ehdu, and on the iSth idem 
the visit was returned. Other visits were paid to the British Com¬ 
missioner with the evident intention of cHoiting his views and argu¬ 
ments, the most* significant of which woe perhaps that of Mahmijd 
Kb&o, formerly Minister in Xiondon. 

On the 30th August, agreeably to a summons from the Shah, 
General Ooldsmid attended on His Majesty. There was no one pre¬ 
sent at the audieuce but the Persian Mipister of Foreign Afiaire and 
Captain Euan Smith. The Shah ueed bis endeavours to make the 
General ^;ree to his proposed modifications of boundary, but the 
British Commissiooer oonld only regret inability to meet ths Koyal 
wishes. Nothing could be more courteous and affiible than the Shah’s 
manner and behaviour from first to last; yet the resnlt did not appear 
satisfactory. An ossential reference to some expressions said to have 
been used by the Shah caused General Goldsmid on leaving the palace 
to ask a second and separate interview mth the Mimster. A long 
discj^on eusued, the Peitian Comraisaoner and the King’s aiders- 
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camp joimng; but no point was conceded. It was arranged, bow* 
ever, that a oommimication should shortlj be made to Mr. AJiaon. 

Os the 22iid August, Her Majesty’s Minister mot the Persian 
Minister to learn the Shah’s determination on the interview granted 
two days before to Oeneral Gcldsznid. His Excellency considered the 
meeting sc for satisfactory and conclusive of the acceptance by Persia 
of the lice contemplated by Her M^ssty’s Indian Government, that 
he telegraphed to the Foreign Office for permission to draw up a final 
paper, and so dispose of this long-pending question. Qener^ Gold* 
amid, accompanied by Mr. Dickson, held one further interview with 
the Minister of Foreign Afairs os. the ayth August, when tho Eohak 
discussion was revived, this district rem&mlog as the one sohtaiy bone 
of contention. No concession in ibis reepect was made by the British 
Commissioner, bet a suggestion wos oSored that if the King considered 
the possesion of Eohak would make a better geograpbical boundary 
for Persia^ such opinion might be stated the unconditional accept 
anoe of the line proposed. Finally, on the 4th Septsmhei*, the boun¬ 
dary as originally defined by General Goldsmid, and appiovcd by the 
Indian Government, was accepted pui' et simple j the acceptance waa 
notified in writings and maps were iuterchanged. 


SieUi^ Boundarf. 

We now advert to the later proceedings of the Sistfin Arbitration, 
which forms, as it were, the second part of the Special PereiaQ Mission 
of Major-General Goldsmid. This officer left Tehrin on the concluelou 
of the Perso-Makrin Treaty, and reached London on the 25 th Septem¬ 
ber, 1871. Here he was enabled to make personal report of past 
occurrences, and receive oral instructions for future guidance. After 
some weeks of diacossion and delay caused by the want of a eleai* 
preliminary understanding with the Persian Government on the pr^ 
else scope of the prox>OBed Arbitration, he again set out for Persia on 
the 10th November. He was accompanied by Captain Euan Smith, as 
before, and by Mr. Gerard Thomas, who h^ been permitted to join 
the Mission as an unpaid eUachd. On the eve of departnre he was 
honoured by a gazetted knighthood, with admission to the Order 
of the Star of India. 

Mqjor-General (now Sir Richard) PoHcek was an outward passenger 
on the eame oecoslon. It had heen proposed to associate him wi^ the 
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Amir of ^htoutin on feis journey from Kandaliir to Sisttn; wid 
in TOoh L^ht Le was to proceed at on« to Calcutta for instmcUone, 
beneral Goldemid wae to Iiaye left tfw Indian mail^mer at Aden, 
mikijjg hj8 way thence hj gimboat to the Persian Gulf. Owia? to 
u.ifo^n cireamrtancee, and ccntraiy to original arrangement, the 
two othcew continued the voyage together to Bombay, and did not 
separate until amval in Calcutta, on the 7th Dewmber. There it 
^ ranged, with the approval of the late Lord Mayo, that while 

^ Siettn and ‘Western 
^ghiniatdn m a tolerably direct line from Bandar-Abbae, General 
Pollock, accompamed by Surgeon Henry Bellew of the Bengal 
ray, ehouJd journey to the same goal by direct land rente from 
Indus. The programme was carried out to the letter. General 
Goldsmid left Calcntto within twenly.four hours after arrival there 
Wnrned to Bombay for re-emharkatioa; and landed, on the 41st 
December, at Bandar-Abbas, where be was joined by Mr. Apothecary 
itosano, of the Medical Department of the Bombay Presidency, who 
had been waiting his arrival. Leaving Bandar-Abbas for the interior 
of Persia on the a3id December, they reached Bam on tbo 7th 
January, K872, Here they were met ^ the Persian Commissioner, 
Mixza MaWm Khfin, and joined by Captain Lovett and Quarter¬ 
master-Sergeant Bower, K.E. Prom Bam the whole party moved 
iicross the Eaeteni skirt of the Karmtn desert to Siston, a journey 
which, inclusive of halte, occupied nineteen days, or from the lath to 
the 3ret Jannary. On the ret February, they encamped at Seknha, 
the capital of the Sarbandi Sist&nis. 

The British officers bad scarcely been a day at Sekuba when the 
Persian Commissioner commenced to diow himself virtually hostile. 
In a retrospect of this character, it is distasteful to the narrator, 
and immaterial to the narration, to *harp on' behaviour the un- 
propriety of which lias been pracycally admitted by the prinmpal, 
and professedly visited on the agent. And the connter-ezperienoe 
of much courtesy goes far to e&ee the less pleamng record. Still 
something more than mere allusion must he mode to the Mirza's 
Sistdn tactics. His first overt act of cbetruetiveness took the form 
of complaint against an old native guide in the pay of the British 
Mission, whom he accused of inoitiDg the inhabitants of Sekuba to 
not,-^y threats of English aggression upon tbeir lands and b ernes. 
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Ttds charge was quickly followed by objeotioDS to the use of the 
Mission i)ag; and on onproTen qaerolous statement reHecting on the 
temper of an officer in camp. Os arriTal at Nesirab^, the hand* 
quarters of Persian Sistfis, the oppewtioa was strengthened and, aa 
it were, organised by the aceesslon of the Aroir of K£in. It would 
hare been absurd to espeot actaal assistance from a man whoso acts 
were to become the sutgect of inveetigation by an alien Power : bat 
the British CoiDmiesiouer had not contemplated the veiy severe trial 
of patience to which he heeame sotjeeted by this ruleris virtual dia* 
regard of the orders and aasomed wishes of his Sovereign. Whether 
the matter be considered in a public or personal seneO} the local 
authorises laid thcmselveB open to serious blame. TJjcy failed in 
honourable dealing towards the British Misdon, as towards the 
Afgbins, whom they had practically invited: the letter of diplomatic 
agreement acknowledged by the Shah and his Ministers was virtually 
considered waste paper: attention was not oven duly ^veu to the 
conventional letter of courtesy tvhieh in Persia is au official study of 
no secondary character. 

The teu days’ bait at Nasirabld, to allow time for tlic arrival in the 
province of Major-Cleceral Pollock and the Afgh&n Commissioner, wae 
productive of annoyance and embarraesment. If there was no open 
insolt, there was no want of ineUnataen to oiTend. The withholding 
of asked-for evidence, the veto to free intercourse with the inhabitants, 
the hollow and supcriiclal ehameter of every attention paid to the 
wonts and comfort of the English officers; in any of these thiuga 
might have been found snfficlent cause for disruption of relations, 
had not procedure been fettered by circumstances over which Sir 
Frederic Goldemid bod no control. As much of the daily occun’cncoe 
of this period are recorded in the later pages of the present volamc, 
the reader will be spared the infliction of wholesale rei)etitIon; but 
a brief detail of the actual business of the Sistin Mission from the 
date of leaving Nasiiab£d till the finfil breaking up of their camp 
in Sist£n may be here appropriate. 

On the 15th February, the comp, reduced to bell tents and the lightest 
of light marebing order, and accompanied by the Persian Ccmmisrionor 
in like imconspicuous array, moved out of the walled arcana in which it 
hod been too long confined, with the professed intention of visiting and 
mapping out places in actual poesesslon of Persia. Ma’sum Eh£n had, 
however, been informed that although such proceeding might dToctually 
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forestall the oeceBsity of farther iMpoctioD, Geueral Goldsmid eould 
not pTomise that the Afghia Commissioner would be eetiisiied with 
their Joint labours in this respect^. It was agreed that the flag 
difficult should remain in abeyance daring the toor; and that as 
th^ were to more in a quasi non-oflidaL way, wi^out large tents or 
heavy baggage of any land, the flag-staff should be relinquished and 
even the praotioe of using led horses discontinued. The first day’s 
march was to the large village of Deshtak, outaide the waUs of which 
the General encamped, receiving a deputation headed by the Mayor, 
who delivered himself of a set speech expressive of loyalty to the Shah. 
On the following day they made a short march to Bd^-i-AJam K.han> 
crossing to the left bank of the mein canal during the afternoon. 
The or tower waa held by a Baluch chief, Sber Dil Khan, 

whose son came out to see the strangers. Ho was a lad of about 
19 ox 20, and of prepossessing appearance; and bad only recently 
returned from Tehr&n. It is cerhun that many of these chleft are 
taken in boyhood or eerly manhood to the latter capital, and trained 
there, returning, in semi^PersiaTi guise and with Persian habits of 
thought, to their own country only when their presence at home is 
hold safe and politio. la the pr«aont icstonoe the sobooling did not 
seem to have destroyed on open ingenuous disposition, or brought 
about the pnr^y artifidal oddrees so prevalent in Portia and neces¬ 
sarily part of tho edneation of Persian youth. 

From the nent day's enoampmeot at Kala'h-i-Dost Muhammad 
Khan, tho two Commissioners and suite made an excursion to Klmak, 
a fionrishing and wall>endoBed village on the main canal. The in- 
habitanta had a rough and nnmvilised exterior. No sooner had the 
visitors crossed the water and entered the precincts of the plsce, than 
the gates were closed violently npon the crowds straggling for ad¬ 
mittance. But there was a nnmerous popnlafcion within, bewildered 
and not over-respectful: and every act of the stranger was subject 
to the scrutiny and crititism of man, woman and child. The return 

> The Mnns of socorUnco of BritSst AjhHtVacti by Shib of Ttnih wort ihiaa ^ 
«xpnMed la tho UU Mr. to tho Vlooroj dntod a 3 rd CMobw, tiji : 

‘Wlon tbo Britaih, Perw, inJ A%h 4 a CoauniBiMOM ore »U MMnltod togeU* m 
Sirtin, the Pafsoo and tho AJ^i 4 nCoa»ia»©Mn nipeoti^dywiQ etoto ood ottbsfcandoto 
thoir cJotai. If local aaqtiiy be aeeeeoary, tho CotunJocooon will promtl to any poist 
fop that pujpooe, and make a map of aay dietricts wltboot lot or brndrance. Whan ^ 
Britiab OommjeiioQer eoatidere that there ia notbiog ftirtber to ba dona os tba spot, um 
CoBmlBoaets wfll than rotOA to Tohrho.* &e. kc. 
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to the gates was Victtcr organised than tbe entraoeo; and a kind of 
narrow nuspatt or banquette near the upper wall became avnilabJc for 
those who preferred qniet to crowds. The Foi’siao Commissionor, 
when clear of tbe town, eiamined a rough-looking fellow who had 
been pointed oat to as a fitting referee on the condition and 
opinions of tbe inhabitants, and put a few pertinent questions olcarly 
intended for the hearing of his Snglish colleague, with whom ho bod 
bold some prerions discussion on tbe difficulties of distinguishiag 
Sdnni &om SbiaTi. 'Are yon all Musalmins?’ may b&ve been his 
way of ascertaining wheth^ the townspeople were of bis own (the 
ShiaTi) way of thinking; or it may baye been a 2001*0 eyasion of the 
point at issue. At all eyento, the reply was in the affirmative. ‘ Do 
yon intermarry?’ was, i>eTbaps> equally ambiguous3 for it was diffi< 
cult to understand from tbe responsive statement that ' they /lid 
intermarry/ whether the application was to PerBians and Baldchis or 
to Sfinnis and Shiahs. There was a cool impudence in the way of 
giving these answers whioh might cither have been assumed for tJic 
ocoasioxi, or provoked by the not very pleasant or conciliatory tone 
of the questioner. 

Prom Kalah-i-Dost Muhammad Khan the eamp moved to Kiihak on 
the Helmand. Here it it that the Amir holds possession of his great 
‘ band' or dam across the river, whereby the main body of the water 
is turned to the westward, through a canal of sufficient importanoo 
to have been considered by modern travellers the Helmand itself. 
It might indeed be appropriately termed the ' artificial Helmand.’ 
Quartennaster-Sergsant David Bower mode a minute and careful 
examination of this work, the result of which was oommuoicated to 
the Government of India On the iptb February a long aud tedious 
march, at one time over high stony ground, at another over low eondy 
soil, and again amid dwarf jungle, hillooks and mud ruins, brought 
the Commisdonsrs to Dak-i-Dehla, a crumbling watch-tower, twenty- 
eight miles along the left bank of the Helmand. The next day they 
encamped twelve miles further, at Kamdl Bandar, a village and fort 
held by Sardir ELamil Kbin, Ssajardni, a Baluch chief in Persian 
pay. The British officers arriving first, they were met and escorted 
to their ground by a respectable the Sardir’e tent was placed 

^ Pat. 94 (4 8ir F. QoIdiui<f» LstWr tv ths For^ga Ssontary, OsIeuUA, No. 17, of 
tb« inb of Uftfcb, 197s, tb« perpert of wbich vOl b« foimd in taller deuil at pa^ 
sBt, ste of Major £uAB Smith's aamtire ia Uus mlcins. . 
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at tJieir diaposd for breakfart; and they were other wise civDly treated 
by the local magnatea- On the following day they crossed the riTer 
^ the right bank and pitched at the fort and village of Cbah^ Bdr- 
jaV, belonging to SardAr Kamal Khto’a brother, Imdm Khan. Here it 
was that Mirsa Ms'adm Khin began to be troobleeome in earnest. 

He had proposed that Sir Frederic Goldsmid shonld yieit, with him, 
all places possessed byTersia in Sisttn; and this arrangement had 
been accepted as the safest and least objedaonable mode of utilising 
time until the fall Commisuon could meet. To hare visited claused 
places as well as those m actual might naturally have 

caused complications •. and to have demurred, before starting, to the 
Persian interpretation of ‘possession’ in certain oases, might have 
been tantamount to conceUiug the tour proposed. But when, at the 
Amir's Band, the Helmand bad been fairly reached, and eubsequent 
progress would he iank qf mvr in a direction where pos* 
session was, to General Goldscoid's mind, of a for more dubious 
character than in Central Sistan, it became a question to what ertent 
Ma'sdm Ebin would use the fact of association with the future 
Arbitrator for purposes of his own. Captain Smith was, therefore, sent 
to the Persian Commissioner at Kuhak, to represent that the General’s 
consent to accompany him southward of that fort must not be held to 
imply any acknowledgment which could have bcaiiDg on the coming 
arbitration. For certain reasons it was judged necessary to repeat the 
purport of this communication in wnting, two days later at Eam&l 
Baudar; but the letter calling attention to the matter, referred at the 
same time to the happy circumstance that in continuing the journey 
up the Helmand the writer would be enabled to ^1 in with General 
Pollock and the Afgbins, whose advent in that quarter was daily 
expected. Further eorreapondeuce ensued, the result of which was so 
(u unsatisfactory, that Miiaa Ma'sdm Shin on reaching Ohah&r 
Bu^ak expressed officially his determination to return to Kesirab&d, 
there to await the coming of the Afgh&n CommissioueT \ General 
Goldamid remonstrated; but in vainIt was evident that the tour 

• Be rM«T«(] a leiter bs effect thet the proMediogi of the two camps «si* aot la 
secorUsnn with ih* drswn op bstvees Qie Bntiih ead Periden Govouaeata 

TT^ tlie firieU) ComnUadonv. it was luxed. afUt oeitifymg prseent PenhA te geess rn a 
prtfei^ ftian dUMuiv* timwn ^ iht Jfgh£% Conmwieiitr. At artw^emmi ieobU 
kave bw 0* extOaU me. BM on leeniag ttet tb* ynp m op the ffdm e nd 
woidd net necc^ril; sdmit FenuA pcseeasfon la thM ^o&nsr, Bs'rta Eliia Itsd qoits 
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jEk Sist 4 n bad not been to certify that such and enoh places were 
Persian by right of posseesion; but to ratify their concession to Peraia 
by virtue of passing through them with a Persian escort. Inde* 
pendent witnesees ^?e^e to be kept out of sight: and the admission of 
the Shah’s sovereignty by certain sebeidised and otherwise interested 
chiefs was to be aceepted without res e rve in proof of the validity of 
Persian pretensions. Failing this, the o^ect of joint progress was 
naUified. It were better to strike tents and return to head-qaai*ter6. 
Such, at least, was the view token by Ma’siim Kbin; and in this 
spirit it can well be understood that he neither cared to await the 
arrival of the Afghans nor to facilitate the work of investigation 
entered upon by Sir Frederic Goldsmid. 

Consequently the two camps, which had left Nasirabid under more 
ftvouTahle <nrCQiastaocee than could have been antiupated by tbe drst 
reception of the Mission and snhsequent treatment of the British 
officers at the Amir’s SisUn stronghold, separated after an eight days’* 
experience of joint survey and iospecrion. The Persian Commissioner, 
agreeably to his expressed resolntion, made his first return march on 
the 23 rd Febroary; and General Goldsmid was thrown upon his own 
resources fbr tbe rest of tbe tour. Tbe latter officer felt that so long 
as the local anthorities eviuced no opposition, so long could he con¬ 
tinue to inspect and map out the undoubted posaessions of Persia, or 
sneb places as PersiatkS were strong enough to hold in subjection \ and 
in so doing be need not commit bimself to any arbitral opinion, or 
violate in any way tbe principles of arbitration. Under these im- 
presalODei he still contemplated the advantages of an onward march to 
Eddbar, a point about forty miles fnrtber up the Helmand. But 
mature coosideration resulted in a change of procedure; and be finally 
determined that no independent action on his part should give his way¬ 
ward colleague any handle whereby he could break off or paralyse the 
business of the Commission. Moreover it was authoritatively affirmed 
that DO provisions or fodder were procurable to suffice the camp for 
a three days’ journey; and however false and groundless may have 
been the statement, it would have been inconvenient to have provoked 
further antagonism from the antborities by measures involving open or 
secret interference with the mhabitaate. It was thoi*efore resolved, on 
Mirxa Ma’sdm Khan’s departure, to holt only for one more day at 

ehso^ed his opnieo. Ho woold retura to NuirsUd on tho toeceednig ds;. end smt( 
new eollMguo’e wrivn], - 
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Ohabir Bfiijak, and that Captain Lorett should make the most of the 
time tbns placed at hU disposal in determiaing the course of the ri?er 
towards Rudbar, and, if possible, the position of Rtidbar itself\ 

These preUminaties haTing^ been arr^iged and carried into effect, 
find gwded by no trustworthy occoonts of the morements of the 
i\fghSn Mission, General Goldsmid's party retraced their steps by the 
opposite bank of the rirer to that which they bad chosen on the 
upward moTe. Their firet march was to Blala’h-i-Path, tbs ' Port of 
Victory,’ a collection of extensive ruins said to mark a former city of 
tbc KAiyAnis; bnt evidently of no great antiquity. The story is that 
the K&iy&nis abandoned this bank of the Helmand after offering 
resistance to N^r Shah, and fied to tbs Enh-i'Khwfijab in the west: 
and os Path Ali Efiiy&ni was one of the conqueror’s chief opponenia it 
is not improbable that the 'KAla'h,' or fort, owed its name to this 
prince. The local garrison was reported to consist of a nnmber of 
men, from ^ to lOO, the lower being the more probable fignre: and 
there wae good reason to suppose any armed occupation at all to have 
been effected at a very recent date. 

On February 25th, after riding some twenty miles over a generally 
barren tract, bub covei.'cd with mios as of large towns or villages, tsnte 
were s^ain pitched at tbc Amir’s * Band.’ This time, however, the 
encampment was on the right bank of tbe river, at the water's edge, 
and close to the mud tower constructed for the soldiers who guard the 
dam from pilferers of wood or more formidable enemies. Contm* 
dictoiy reports bad been received on General Pollock’s progress: and 
one account represented that be had arrived at Cbskhansur, and would 
enter Sistdn by the upper route, aveading tbe Helmand. Prom the 
Amir’s Band tbe bank of tbe river was followed to Aghs J&n. The 
crossing to the left bank was effected at abont uoo yards below tbc 
Btorting-point, where tho water was up to the horses’ girths as at 

' Dr. B«U«w, in hto lAtwasting Ttdaio* dtrig&stsd Fnti tA« to tJie Tiffrii 

CTriitsor, 1874), bsi dworiW tba counti; b«iv«*a Jtldbsr wd ObaUr wd •« 

nppttsd soy d«£d«oey «f faatbmuSwn on tbeu point* aoQoMhla in di« surroy mod* by 
tb« oSoon of G«n«nl GolCfald'ft UiMon. Within * wm^ of the dapwUstv of tha 
is Act, Hsjor^enMvl PoUook, Dr. Ballcv, *ni CosBuaioius had urired 

In ibe hnu*diat« riemiby of ChabSr Borjak, left BudUr on the S 7 th Fehraary. 
Tb«7 had narobod a8 mUw du« w«*t *1^ Uii »ur*« of th* riTor to Kala’b Jto Beg, 
pMPDg the bed of‘a gr^ ca&al eaUed Joi Gbrsbaipi’ and a eMond taaroh of 14 
aula* weet by ooHb had hnii^ht them to a sudy spot in the wide ebawel of tho 
HeCmaod, directly oppodta CfaaUr Burjok. 
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Kam&l Bftxidar> but ic d narrower cbannel. A second croeaiuj^ and rc* 
crosdng followed ab Agba J&d^ to admit of an inspection of tbe fort of 
Kad Ali held for tbe Persians on tbe right bank^ hf a son of Snrd&r 
Sharif Kh&n Nbarui*. Tbe remainder of Februuy was passed in 
■visiting places of local repnie sofficientlj close together to h9 reached 
by a succession of short easy marches ; but tbe inhabitants, bigli and 
low, showed little disposition to cultiTate the friendship or to forward 
the objects of the British officers; and tbe minor wearers of ‘ brief 
authority’ were positiToly inimioah On March zst tbe want of courtesy 
shows at the town of Jal&lab&d was so marked that tents were struck 
and a more made to tbe neighbouring Tillage of Bdij-i-Afghdn. The 
next momiog tbe ground of encampment was chosen at Baoj&r, about 
five miles distant from Noeiiabdd i and here were spent the lost days 
of the Mission in Siat£n. 

On the 6th March the light-marching order of the camp was 
changed, and attention agtun giTen to strict official requirements, 
preparafery to commeocing bosmees on the appearance of tbe Afghan 
Commisslooer, whose coming was imminent. The flag-staff was roared, 
as it had been customary to rear it before the discussion raised at 
Sekdha, and the colours wore once more oonapicuously exhibited, in 
token of the preaence of tbe arbitrating power, "Wh^ this state of 
things was inangurated, and the British Commissioner passed oTot to 
tbe larger tenta, Captain Lorett, Mr. Thomas, Chiartermaster-Sergeant 
Bower, and Mr. Rosario were present with him in camp. Captain 
Smith had been detached on duty to Nasirabdd, whence he was to 
nde out in quest of General Pollock and bis companions; but this 
officer had before arranged in personal communication with the 
Perrian Commissioner that there was to be no longer any difficulty 
started on the use of tbe flag, and Ma’sdra Khfin bad been informed 
in writing that its resumption would be carried into efl’oct. General 
Qoldamid bad not been long, however, in bis new quarters, when a 


Kid Ali a ttio vf MSfl rmOj ranjfksbU nuu, •Hch hm* e^ideiiee ©f enti 
•attqvity. Tb« D^mdntaAt. or mov&di. kk «as^?e of hWdwi traanrw for the 
mntum, and tbe oete«oo4l tow«r ii elmoct iadfottiro of a bygone local Biodoicn 
Botw«n tbeie pronuaeat pdou Is a vut uUot of gwund. frera wbioh «»p o« solid 
bnck fouadsbozii erf foraaer UoaiMnts, or oa which in Unwed doteebod bsked bricks of 
^e ^ ind broken epodmeos of piictcd lad ssuhsawiro m MeratJoni. 
Here, rf «ywh«e in SiUim m vlUbla tnoee of igs lad lubmittia] etrueUite, which 

the period of Cstioe or other n«iKhi rf tho House 
of Ei!, or tbe ShiwsUhiii of Lfcei, Iccct. , 
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letter reaelied him from the ‘YAwar’ affected to hia service by tbe 
local authorities; to tbe effect that the Siiiyide, Mnllabe aud other 
luhabitauts of Banj&r sought an explanation of the, to them, novel 
di^lajt Signs of commotion, real or a&sumed, were moreover 
reported from the town by a tnat^rthy native attendant. Tbe 
reply was naturally brief; but it more or leas closed the door to 
farther paper controveray. Nor did the outer excitement, if it existed, 
show itself in any definite shape, or \iy any overt ant. 

On the dth March tbe camp was Btrengthened by the arrival of 
General Pollock, Dr. B^ew, and the Afghdn Commismoner, Sbiyid 
Ntir Muhammad. The force of circumstaucee had prevented a jnno> 
Uon at an earlier date or elsewhere. More than once, and long before 
the coming of this particular Misnon, Sir Frederic Goldsmid bad 
expressed bis hope, in writing as by word of month, tiiat all necessary 
arrangements would be made for ite fitting reception. Bnt hy one 
chief on the banks of the Helmand they were refused supplies, sod 
at a village within twen^ miles of Kasirabtid (whsi’e the Amir end 
Persian Commiasioner were both residing) the aame treatment was 
repeated. It can be understood how, under such ciicumstances, the 
Afgh&Q S&iyid dechnsd te znaks tbe first cereznoiuous call on the 
Amir of SAin and Persian Commisrioner; and although General 
Goldsmid felt it his dnty to urge eonoiliation, and might have rejoiced 
hod a less determined attitude been approved, the delegate’s statement 
that a different coarse would have been inconsistent with his position 
was intelligible, and ooold not be disregarded. General Pollock and 
8 &iyid Nor Mnbammad Sbah pitched their tents for a reasonable 
time outride the walls of Natiiabad, and received and retoroed the 
usual ceremonious enquiries about health; bat there tbe courtesies 
ended. No visits were paid, nor weie the official intercommanicationa 
more frequent or fsHcitoos than the exchanges of social compUment. 

Negative hostility was followed by complaint and indications of 
mischief. The presence of oerto chiefs in the Afgbfin camp was 
considered offenaivs to Persia. .Socnethmg like a threat of collision 
was expreeed in writing and outward action by Ma’stim Khfin and 
bis aeeoriates- Nor was recrimination wanting on the part of the 
Afgbdna and those whom they had identified with thdi cause. The 
Amir of woa ehargsd with inveigling a folbwer of tbe Juwain 
f>hi ff into his power, and hints of darker dealing were freely given. 
Itt fine, scarcely two days bad passed rince the junction of the two 
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Miasiose when Six Frederic Goldsmid, acting upon the rufusaJ of the 
Persian Commkdonsr to meet Ms AfghAn colleague anywlicro but at 
Naarabid, a locality of all others most fatal to fair hearing and dis¬ 
cussion, decided upon quitting province and a^jouraing all furtiier 
procedure on the busiuess of his mission until retom to TchrAn. 

The duties of the Arbitiator were to hear each side of a dispixted 
question, and judge upon pleadings laid before him. It ^vus natural 
that he should seek to make himsdf acquainted ^vith the truth of Uic 
general story by the opportuniUes at his disposal: it was cssuntial 
that he should strive to oonciliate the lit^ants, and alloy as muck atj 
possible an irritation which, among Orientals, Is for more likely to 
impede than assist justice: but it would have been inconsietent with 
his office to have exercised an out-of-Couxt interference tendiug to 
demonstrate that the arbitrator was more derirous of arbitrating th&n 
plaintiff or defendant to entrust a case for arbitration. And when 
antagonism began to show itself in outward octioii, botween the 
followers of two distinct forms of faith at the daxvn of u mouth 
(Muharram) especially celebrated by both, a hoeituting course might 
have produced had Ksults. 

To sum up the whole story: during the full month of February, 
uid for eeveial days iu March, the Mission remained iu SIstAu; iu 
the first instance within the walls of NasirabAd, the Persian head¬ 
quarters; afterwards on a tour of general survey and enquiry; and, 
lastly, in camp at BanjAr, a considerable village within five miles of 
NasirabAd. On the nth March, tents were struck and advanced 
ft short stage towards the AfgbAn district of liAsU Juwain: on the 
15tli, the camp was pitched below the hill fort of LAab, from wliicli it 
was separated by the Forah river. The nortlicru frontier of SistAn 
had then been crossed; and the Britiab dolugates wore on tboir wny 
to TebrAn, to endeavour by oil available menus to attain such n settle- 
ment of the Perso-AfghAn boundary dispute os, if not in tho letter, 
would at least be in the spirit of the instmetioos, eommunicatod to 
tho Arbitrator. It may appear strange that although General Pol¬ 
lock’s party did not join tho Mission camp until tho 8 th March, all 
were moving together, three days later, towards tho Persian capital, 
But 80 it was. The measure was a wsll-oonsidered one; rather the 
result of a continuous experience than of a hastily formed oonclueioa; 
inevitable to the preservation of the dignity of the British officers; 
perhaps of peace in the respective camps; indispensable for carrying 
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into cSbct ifi uay ehafio the objects of the so-cftlled johit Commiedoa, 
The cause of this hasty termict&tion of the proposed enquiry, so soon 
as the repreeoutatives of the Uti^tui^ powers had met in lihe pre> 
sence of the Arbitrator, must be looked for in the action of the Persian 
Commissiocer, who, failing to secure a procedure in accordance with 
bis own views or oon£dential instruotioDs, need every effort to defeat 
the aim of the British Mission, and inhibit the production of all 
trDstworthy local evidence. 

Before leaving Sist&n, Sit Frederic Goldsmid reported to the 
Government of India the difficulties he bad had to encounter there, 
and the causes which hod led him to preciptate his departure, on 
being joined by Mcyor'Geiieral Pollock and the A^hin Commissioner. 
As ho himself subsequently represented, bad it not been that the 
prcsODCo of the last-named was absolutely essential to the completion 
of a case, under the Agreement signed in the previous year at Tehrin^ 
he would^ in all likelihood, have made the behaviour of the Persian 
authorities a reason for still earlier withdrawal from the scene cf 
litigation. He bad been detained for ten days on worthless pleas and 
pi'eterts in a walled military cantonment; had been left by bis Per¬ 
sian colleague in the course of a snpposed frieodly tour, beoaose he 
decUned to admit the PeTsian view of the vU j) 099 idHi$ principle in its 
local applicatiou, and so to fer^sU a material part of his ubitral 
opinion, then necessarily in embryo; had been annoyed by str^ed 
notions of by unfoimded objections to the display of the 

Mission flag, by petty complaints against one or other of the mem* 
bers of his Staff, by and retention of important or honest 

evidence, by obetnoles in procuring carriage, cattle, moneys in short 
by constantly recurring proof that a jealous and antagonistio agency 
was actively engaged in opposition to the legitimate progress of the 
arbitration. And whatever forbearing power the arbitrating officer 
might still have possessed, be felt that a suffiment amount of patience 
hod been exercised to make a close of proceedings the only fitting course 
to be pursued under the circumstances, Major-General Pollock, on bis 
part, was well convinced that no good was to be gamed by delay; and 
the treatment that he himself and the A^hin Commissioner bad 
experienced was but a uew incentive to speedy departure*. 

> 8«9 Uu S>tAh*» fACogrs^ quot«d m noW, sxad. 

* Htjot-GaMrsl GoUicatd addr^sod ib« of 6tM» in IndU lo tUi effect ob 

the *iat Ootober, iB 7 >. The <lOTBnim«nt &f Indi*. ia ft despfttd of th* i8th h’o^nbor 
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Pftssisg tbrougli Lfish Jawau» TtilYT> and Muli-had, the British 
cusp reached TehrAp, bythe Ehores&n high road so well ^own to 
readers of Persian tAvel, early m June, after a journey of nearly three 
znoDtbe. The passage through the Efun ^^stricts, or Eiin&t, had a 
geographical as well as political interttt; and the visit to Kiio, the 
ancient capital—found some 5 o>miles north, instead of a like distance* 
south of Bijjand^, the modern capital—was of itself an important 
novel^. ^ere was little to complain of in the treatment of the 
Missioo on its march north and west from Sistin. His Koyal High* 
ness the Prince Oovemor of Ehurasdn was especially friendly and 
courteous; and other fopctionaries of less note might be named who 
did the Eoglish officers more than conventional honour. The pr<^ 
ceedings at Tehran need not be here closely scru^nised, having been 
the subject ol* ordioary diplotnatio report. Suffice it to say that 
they culminated in the delivery of the Arbitral award; in appeal on 
the part of both litigants to His Kajesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Afiairs •, and in a confirmation of the award on 
appeal. Readers who desire to look closer into the cose, and become 
acquainted with its full merits, will find the Arbitrator’s statement 
and summary in an Appendix to this volume; bat the voluminous 
correspondence supplying the details, in this os well as the Perso-Khl&t 
question, could only become legitimately public in a Blue-book. 

It yet remains to be considered whether the results of the two 
Boundary Commisdons have been cemmeasarate with the outlay 
which they have occsisionsd, and—far more important still—with the 
political expectations raised r^anling them? Although the two 
proceedings are distinct, and have been treated politically, os they 
are geographically apart one from the other, no reasooable man can 
doubt that th^ are really phases of one great question—the peace and 
protection of our Indian frontier. If not so regarded by s^tesxnen, 
it is difficult to know in what light to place them. In no case should 
they be misunderstood, or confused by ignorance of detail—a contin¬ 
gency almost unavoidable where public interest is wonting to support 
vitality. Nor is this interpretation the expression of any narrow, 

bllowio^, van p lww J io noiMidar tbeir tbtokA du« to Uiu oSe«r ‘flu> th» toct izwl good 
jadgmaDt .. , diafla^sd tiiroggh tbase oegotiatioiia cudw cuvubuUikss of no ordinary 
diffieaUy.’ 

‘ Sm md« of our bari nupa befora iS7r. 
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eelfish policy—the advocacy of any measured by which Eiiglatid will 
henefit, regardless of independent neighbonrmg 8tat«. Ito from it. 
In defining a fi^ntier beyond our own Indian frontier, we better and 
Btrengtlica ourselves only by the iocreoeed prosperity of our neigh- 
hours. If we do not create friendly and prosperous states between our 
proper border and the ftarther line, it should be our misfortune but not 
our fault. We should strive by all fiur means uxd pro ceases to achieve 
this cod; we should meddle as little Cks posable with our neighbours’ 
domestic afisirs, but where interferoice is exercised cn oui part it 
should be respected; and whatever anarchy or revolution may prevail 
in Afgb&niet&n and Balucbistdn, Feraa should nnderstand that she is 
pledged to US to take no advantage of either condition for purposes of 
territorial encroachment to the Eastward. 

As to the positive, matter-of-fact value of results, how is this 
question to be solved for Balficbistdo? According to time-honoured 
precedents, the Bonndsty Cotomissioner should be the last man to 
decide: so that in one sense his reply mnat be accepted amt grano. 
At the same time^ he pleads consdentions discharge of duty; know¬ 
ledge of the work he has had to perform from a study mid practice of 
many years; and the fhoi that he w acting under jnstruoticos in 
putting forward his views. Let us first examine the advrmtages or 
necessities of a fixed territorial tia^ in BaluchisUn; and then see 
what end has been attained by the Perso-EaUt Boundary Commission 
of 1870-71. The reader is solicited to consult the map, if be be not 
ou^aii in respect of all places not«d, for many of these axe com¬ 
paratively obscure. 

Shortly after the suppression of the Sipfihi revolt, on event of 
serious warning and import—whatever view may be takes of its scope 
and origin—the attention of the Indian Oovemment was drawn to the 
esublisbment of & line of overland telegraph to connect Basrah with 
Knr^hi: a measnre rendsred urgent by the intention to make the 
former place the terminus of the proposed Turkish line from the 
Boephoms to the Persian Gulf. To lay a cable was the obvious 
course for avoiding political complicatioDs: but cables are expensive, 
aud plain-sailing diplomacy does not always anchor in the safest ports. 
It was well to know to what extent a land telegraph was feaaibis in 
the localities Indicated, even if each were needed for no other purpose 
than a mere alternative means of communication. 

From Bandar-Abbas to Earfiohi^ the Shah of Persia, the Sultan of 
voir, I. d 
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Mask&t, tKd Kltaa of Kalit, all h$tA territorial ciaiiss, of which tho 
precise nature was ratLer suspected than uodexstood. It was, bow- 
ever, srident that if tlie British anthorities wished to engage the local 
chiefs to the protection of posts and wires in MakrAa, they must mow 
or less ao^owledge some special euzerainty, under the shadow of 
which these chiefs were contented to reside. Persia woe encroaching 
to the east: £a]6t was retreating from the west: Maskat was a 
settler or a farmer here and there on the coast, in lands possessed or 
claimed by either power. This state of things had been kuown and 
reported ibr aome years: hut details had been wanting, and reports 
were now prepared and transmitted hy various officers with Intent to 
supply deficiencies. 

Eventually (i 852 ^ 3 ) a cable was lald^ and commnnioatios opened 
between the ports xnentioned. A land line of telegraph was also con¬ 
structed to Gwider, and piolosged at a latter dato (1869-70) to 3 iish. 
But the poUrical difficult still xemnined. It had been explained and 
made inteUI^le; hut it coold only be removed hy diplomatic action, 
^e following exposition of the abstract right of Persia to Baluchietdu 
in id55 ^ Is extracted from a report of the present writer, employed, In 
the first instance, to negotiate the passage of the telegraph from 
Earfichi for some 400 miles b^end the Indian border: afterwards to 
ascertain the territorial etatm west of Gwidar, and arrange for ex¬ 
tension of the line; more recently to define a permanent political 
boundary. The third of these duties was the result of the two former : 
and its accomplishment, it is believed, could not but be derired in the 
interests of peace aud progress 

' As to her right, I know of nose but of the strong over the weak; 
of the pmtuje of A high-sounding monarchy over riic obscurity of a 
small chiefdom. More than cno hoodred years ago Nddir Sliah ap¬ 
pointed Nfieir Khiu Brahidi the Beylerbey or Governor of the whole 

' Nattl; two ;«An balbra, wb«Q ?«f«iTlog to tbo tton Pano*Ea]St Eraottor, bs 
btdnportod*TUi bsimduy, oo her as tbo quMtion haa bocomo intalllgiblo to mo in its 
dauil. it vaiy nasrlj defioed the (not of countiy eallad tho “ 3 )m 1 )C,” and tUo rivor 
known as “Daaht Klkaar," vUch aaf bs said now to mark tho aouth*w«atoTl7 indo* 
psodoai pcMamiona of tho Ehnn of SUd4t in Eej.* *".1 sugfoatad thsS a liuo 

dnwn from the Nonhors tnaiitr, east of JiUc. Sb, Eacarkaad sad aiieh distiiets as 
bad (0 all iotoMs and pupoaos fairly thrown off fibs Ebon’s authoiity, to the saS'hotH 
asst of Qwidar, would not only ansoro tha tberstoo tmknowti advantagos 

of a Twognisad frontiar, hot sfTbrd that aocurity to tba tolagnphic acbama Uiod luidar 
ooaddanUoD wbich tba existing tialnt did not proniiao. 
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of BaltScbistin, inclosiTe of Makrfin, and in snch eapadty he was no 
doubt to some extent a feudatoiy of Persia, but it is also more than 
one hundred years that be excban^d the fiasi service of the 
Sbab for that of the Afghan King. Hie allegiance to Kandab&r was 
no less binding than to Persia. It was the allegiance exacted by a 
stronger arm than hU own. When the A%hia monarchy fell to 
pieces the service oeased; but Balucbuitin also fell to pieces, and ite 
chiefs set up claims of independence for themBelvee. Then tame the 
opportunity for Persia to regain what she bad lost. She had, bowerer, 
in this case, no great prize to recover, and conld allow her Governor 
of Karmin or a subordinate at Camper to proceed leisurely in the 
work of opprewon, and set forth, as occasion served, obsolete claims. 
Of late years she has, perhaps, been more than nsnally active in this 
re^aesertion of Maki^ sovereigniy. The present state of ofihits in 
Kalit most be specially favourable to ber views. Anarchy in that 
quarter cannot but afford occaeioii for intrigue, if not for the actu^ 
advance of troops. ..... If possession for a period of years mnst 
necessarily imply acknowledgment by the local rulers, it is the 
acknowledgment of helplessness. Z do not for a moment believe that 
the Persian yoke is acceptable to the Sarddrs of Makr^n west of 
Eal&t. A petition was presented to me when at Gw&dar in Febmary 
last year, from one of the ncigbbonring chiefs, and others had been 
forwvded to the Commissiocier at Sardchi before my departure from 
that place, praying generally for British interferenoe against the 
tyranny of the Gajars ^ collectiug the revenue. Kone of these conld 
1 m noticed at the time, and that addressed to myself was, if 1 rightly 
remember, returned to the bearer unread, so soon aa its purport was 
ascertained. And yet, if we acknowledge tbe tight of prior conquest, 
in the wide sense of the word, whether for Nidir Shah on behalf of 
Persia, Ahradd Shah of Kandahir, or N£sir Kh&n of BaWchieUn, it is 
not cleat how exception can be taken to any description of past, terri¬ 
torial aggression and enwoachmeut by the same, or any of the sa m e 
powers involving no stronger claim upon our interference than direct 
and open warfo^ Moreover, tbe results with which we have to do 
are those of a state of things in which we could not legitimately have 
exercised interference at any time. At the present moment the case 

* TUm yny «f prosoonoing on Mskrte Mast, wb«re tb» itMBs o( tbe ralas 

tknuJr ii IgBonwt^r appli^ to Cbowholo Pontso r««e. 
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ia different. ia our close ally. Tliongh aot bound by esirtinff 

trea^ to protect her frontier by force, wo have treated with lior as an 
mdependent rtate, to protect our fcelegnnpli up to n eerlaiu point 
within herl^ml^ and there is now a Ic^fitimate opening* for 
exception at any uoautiiorised agression from mthout upon eucli 
boQudary line/ 

rersia’s position in Baluohistin bad been clearly of a difTert'nt kind 
in the beginning of tbe oentuiy. In the year i8io not only wu« the 
Shah’s authority disavowed in Baxopdr, which, it alioidd ahvaye bo 
borne in mind, if M ahrfo at all, is the most westerly, that is, tbo 
distriot neareet to Persia of that province; but we arc told of tb<? 
esistenoe of a feeling there decidedly hostile to Pcreian influence, lii 
diking to Lieuteoant Pottinger, Mihrab iCb&n spoho of tivc Pcrsiuns in 
terms of little measured abuse, wondering why the Paring! did not 
exterminate them. On his side, the distingoisbed English traveller, 
then a passing guest of this robber cltie^ was desirous of ascertaining 
the terms on which the PorsiaDS and Baluchis stood with each other, 
and onqairod from Mihrab if tbe intercourse was frequent between 
him and tbe Government of Knrm&n ? * liitercourse,’ iN^oined be, 
laughing,' no 1 we bare had none for these last two years, nor is it 
likely to be again renewed. A few montba anterior to that perioil, 
Shah Mihxab Kb&n, K£im Kh6o, and myself sent our collective 

armies on a into Ldristiin, and laid vmstc that province. 

The consequence was that there were no revenues fortlicoming, ojid 
tbe Hikim of Minib was called to Earmliu, to be mndu aiiswcrablv 
for tbe defalcation; but when he rej)rcsenfed tbo true statement of 
the boainees to the Shahzidah, he was released from conilncrm'nt, and 
two messengers were forthwith despatched 'vitb thivatcning/w«w lo 
os. ... . We transmittsd these letters to the Prinec, sotting Ulin 
and his threats at dedaoce. Such,’ tlio narrator eontinuce, * being the 
state of affairs in the extreme weat, it is but natural to infur that at 
this period tbe more easterly parts of BaluchisMn, ns the more rumntc 
from tbe Shah’s infiuenoe, were wholly independent of Porsio from 
i8io to 1843 V 

‘ HiiiMy of BdechiiUn. cboptor xU. pagw *75-4. lo 1843 « 1844, t broUwr of 
H, H. Eh 4 o hfoUMl, who (hea MiOed ia Sind, loft Ksrtekl for ilnkriu M Uio 
W «f s fUj of Wmoioq. Id s ft w wHia they r«MUd Gwadsr. where Ihoy mmlo n 
ihort Henfie It ft ^ they ndvaoced U> CbihWr. whftL was tOun^i m oon\HJiucBt 
spot for reoaioingia, owds^to thsaDuhor of Khojw rending thorib who pay triUiUo to 
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Captain Grant’s journal of a rente throngU "Western Matron gives 
further evidenoo of the divisions of the country, geographical and 
political^ about the same period as Potting^r. This officer, not finding a 
favourable state of tbinge at Gw 4 dar, proceeded a few miles farther up 
the coast, to disembark at Gwatar; but feiled to observe at cither place 
any sign whatever of the exercise of power or pretensions on the part 
of Persia. The present writer visited Gwstar in 1864, and found it a 
poor village of about 70 mat boneoe and 250 inhabitants, situated 
near the north-west comer of the hsy of the some name, and bidden 
to the 600th*west by rocky projecticoa, eeparating it -from the aea- 
keach. Arriving in a fUhing-boat ot about 3 ym. on February 3th, 
ho had landed; and held some convermtion with the bereditary heads 
of the commooi^, Three respectable old men, named H&jji Mur£d, 
Sasol, and Mithano, appeared to him as patriarchs in this cluster of 
hovels. They received Hijji AMn, his gnide, as an old acqn^ntance; 
and bis own reception woe as cordial and friendly as could have been 
expected. One of the three brothers spoke Persian and HindnsUni 
flnently, so they bad no difficnlly in becoming mutually intelligible. 
He learnt that H^i hfurid paid 400 rupees per annum (^^40) as 
farmer of the Owatar revenues; but that there was scarcely a banya^ 
or Hindu dealer, in the town, nor a shop or store-honse. The hi- 
liabitanta were called Mdds, ^unidas, and Rdises. The fisheries might 
be considered to be tho only true source of revenue, and he noticed 
scino boats in the month of the little Gwatar river below the village. 
Some ^0 were sailing about the bay. No wish was apparent to 
conceal frocu him the politics of the cenntry. While sitting together 
in conclave on the mat outside their deer, the old men spoke to their 
visitor with freedom, and heedless of the many listeners grouped 


tbo Agbsk At Chibl>&r commaaloaUoa was opsnad. aed pyitematiosliy k«pt up with ibe 
ijilaod towa of Boropur. SanUr Sbda loada friends nad partnass of ths BaltiebJ* in Ibo 
vicini^, bosidae gflldn^ & footing for bis own uamodiafo followers, snd srsatuallj rao' 
cseded In obUdnins poeMabti of the plnoe ftVB tho buds of (he iodepeBdent BsJdoh 
chief. In these b«ad-i^ari«rs be applied bixoself to collect a force, tiui uay have 
sneceeded la drawing together some tbonsead tsea. Os the report cf occapetioa of Cbia 
tows hy Che pa rty fron Sind, mads to his Govenaent b; the Ooesnor of EanDfoi, it fo 
sot 5urpri4og that n royal masHate wae iwsed for IW isTeetaieot. It wu beeeged. eod 
in oourae of ^e reduced. Sarddr Khfco was taken prisoner, and eeat to Tehrio. From 
this period the Peman bold of Bompdr baa been more or lese mtUataised. Some three 
or fonr years later the of Perwa moved itiB further to the eeetward, ucroaohing 

upon the Baldob chiofdone of Oalb and Ksearkasd. 
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arouid. They aseored him that, nntat that time, never within tho 
memory of man hod Fersiatt claims been ur^ed upon £&Ku. They 
had {bziserly paid tribute to Kal£t, but had since been indepeodeat, 
The villa^ vas both dirty and deeolate, and stay there was not 
prolonged. An hour or so seemed safficieot to collect all reqni^tc 
information, without ^ving rise to unnecessary snsjumons. There 
was an unmistakeahle dread and dislike of the Gajar in the place, and 
that not so much for himself, as that he brought the Baluch marauder 
behind him. * You pay 400 rupees as farmer/ said the stranger guest 
to his host,' whether the Oa^ come or not; of what consequence, 
then, is it to whom it ie given by Mnhammsd Ali ? ’ The reply was 
to the efibet that this was Muhammad All’s own legitimate revenuo, 
but having to give up his right to the Gajars, he allowed bis 
EaldcMs to make up his losses for him by unlawful means. They 
were victims to this kind of robbery, 

The old men accompanied their questioner to the l>each, and ebeop 
and were brought for his acceptance on dopartui’s, Prior to 
leav^toking, and while rambling alone about the place, he had heard 
a voice crying ' Welcome to the country/ in a Jonguage which might 
have been idiomatic Persian but that there was something of Baluchi 
in the substitution of tor kkitk dsudi. He had turned 

round to ascertain whence the sound proceeded, and observed at about 
fifty yards off, an iU'Clad woman, with a child in her arms, following 
his track; and though she moved away, and called no furtiier on his 
looking towards her, the movement and her very silence at such a 
time had seemed to give a deeper meaniug to her former ciy. The 
story of the boatmen, that Hijji Murad’s ftmily were preparing to 
remove to GwAdar, might have been quite true: oppression might 
well cause the whole population to migrate thither. 

Xbe opinions formed in 1S63 warn strengthened rather tlian 
modified by later consideration, and it become tolerably certain— 

1st. That the claims of Persia to Makr&n genen^y ware based 
upon somewhat traditionary conquests of former years, more or less 
substantiated by the formtd disposal of the province to Mohbut Kb 4 ii 
Brabdi, iu the middle of the last century; that the later rise of a new 
govermnent, and enterprise of a new chief in Baldcbistdn, virtually 
dispossessed Persia of hor never well-defined Mokrin territories; but 
that forcible ro-assertion of the Shah’s sovereignty over certain parts 
^ Ih/a or eoAsvl»t«d milk: iht wUt of PenU; Turknb. 
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of Mairfin, eo far as hitherto carried out, however uawarraatable 
m ^rd«i« with the role of European poUtdcs, waa not a matter 
tot forei^ iLterfereDce, upon a bate principle of justice and equity, 
la this 7iew» such territoria as Persia held b tribute were 

hers by mere ri^ht of possessioa. 

aadly. That those portioaa of Makr 4 n obeying the authority of the 
Kh£n of Kalit were that chiefs by possession, ae also by aokaow- 
ledgment of the local rulers, They were part of an inherited BaW- 
chisten state, hold, at first, in a sort of feudal tenure from Persia, 
subsequently from Kandnbfir, but in reality on a basis of independence. 
The revolutions which dist^ted the province after the death of Nfisix 
Khin in 1795 could oxdy be said to affect such petty chiefdooB as had 
been meceesful in permanently thro^ring off their allegiance, Those 
which had revolted and were afterwards subdued, still remained com¬ 
ponent parte of the inheritance of the Khias. 

In June, iB 6 $, under inatrnctions from the Right Honourable the 
Secretary of State for India, the Chief Director of the Government 
Indo-European Telegraph was deputed to Tehrftn to aesst Her 
Majesty's Minister at the Court of Persia in negotiating a Tele¬ 
graph Treaty- During the stay of that officer in Tehrtn, the ques¬ 
tion was brought formally to his notice, and it became his duty to 
consider what was ‘the extrems limit to which the aerinl line could 
be extended westward from Gwidar without opposition or reasonable 
olgection from the Persian Government ?' 

There was not much difficulty in coming to a ooucluaion on rither 
head. The question of ‘opposition ' was found to differ from that of 
‘ reasonablo objection.’ Reference to former proceedings and former 
correspondence showed that opposition of some kind bad distinctly 
been made by the Persian Government to an advance along the coast 
west of Owadir, without their consent ehtaiaed. The statement of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs to this effect in May, 1853, was on 
record j and Mr. Thomsou, then at Tehiin, had 

explained that Persia wanted to have assured the coast from Cbghbfor 
to frontier of Bandar-Abbas. The Directors’ reading of their objec¬ 
tions was, that they bore also upon the coast from Gwidar to 
Chibbir. 

As to ‘ reasonable objection,’ the case was tolerably clear. In point 
of fact, they bad really none to urge as regards the coast from Karichi 
to the eastern limit of Bandar-Abbas and adjacent lands frnaed by 
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the Imam of Moscat, Bat the question was ODe of wIiioK it waij 
i^ommecdod to discuss tbe merits with Persia herself* Sueh disciis* 
eiott ooald not, it was ar^, hare any retrograde tendency. RatliOt 
wouJd ita resnlt serre to place ^o acta of the Indian GoTeroment on 
a securer than if ^ey moved blindfolded. Besides, by such 
procedure, successive politidans would not be hampered with the 
defeoce of a line of policy or proceeding on which there was no 
record, but that Boglishmen came, saw, and planted their telegraph 
posts. 

Bnt some time before this reference was made, Persia bod ashed for 
British mterferenoe in adjustieg her eastern boundary* Tbo roqncat 
had been declined in the form approved by her diplomatists j and 
perhaps, upon the whole, on valid grounds. It was quite another tiling, 
however, in the instance now presented* There might be both wisdom 
and justice in. accepting a settlement of boundary on bclmlf of the 
Slaldt state of BaliSchistin, so very recently invaded by Persian troops. 
The chief of that State, who really owed no allegiance, nor acknow¬ 
ledged any to the Shah—tbs inberitOT, moreover, of an iudepondent 
dominion ~hfld proved biroself oar faitbfnl ally, and was desirous 
of oonsolidating his power. In mdiug bim to dcBne bis wcatcni 
frontier, the British authorities need not cure to dedne which wero 
Persian and which not Persian territories. All that they would roquiro 
was a guarantee from Persia that she would not permit her soldiers or 
snl(ject8 to pass a certain line of frontmr considered to mark the Kaliit 
boundary. 

On completion of tba Telegraph Convention at Tehran, Lieutenant^ 
Colonel Goldsmid and M^or Smitlv, E.E., Director Persian Tele¬ 
graph, proceeded together from Tehr&u to Is&li£n, Y.’tzd, and Karman. 
At a hnndred miles eastward of the losbnamcd place they parted. 
Major Smith explored the route to Bandar*AI)baa, nod to eomo extent 
along the coast; and Colonel Goldsmid went on to Batnpdr, in 
Baldchistin, and tbsnee through the Mokrin posses to the sen at 
Chibbir. A report of this coloration was forwarded to Govemmont. 
Two passages arc here extracted:— 

' Tbs question of Perrian occupation in Baluchistin has, I think, 
been ^ly solved by the present journey. In modern maps we arc 
accustomed to find a red line drawn m about long. 59*, and coming 
westward to long. 54® 50", as defining the eastern boundary of Persia 
from Sistdn to the Indian Ocean. The state of the case is, however, 
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▼orj different in realitj. We sboold be much ne^cr tketnitb were the 
linoto corre to the eaetvmrd before I’eachiog the sea, Utieg in fooxn the 
Bempdr dietxict eonthwards a tract in estent nearlj four degrees of 
longitude. The Wazir of Karznin, Mohammad Ismail Kh&n, difaeio 
(joveinor of the province, baa lately reoedved Irom hie Govcreigci the 
title of Sardlr of BaMohistin» and the honour is not in this instance 
mete sound and emptiness. Attached to Karm&u, aud forming its 
£aldchist 4 n division, are the two Isxge districts of Bampur and 
Makrin. The drat, which lies to the north, is hbont as much Persia 
aa Earm&n proper. It is governed by a Persian, and garrisoned by 
Persian regular troops, as well as ijregulars and Baldohis. The second, 
Mokrfin on the south, is immediately under Bampdr, but is governed 
by a Baluch; and there are, as a rule, no Persian troops to garrison 
ito towns or forts. Tbs system of government prevuling here is to 
acknowledge every legitimate chief wbo, on bis side, acknowledges 
the Persian supremacy, or to set up an obedient competitor who is 

not likoly to be wanting. 

* The Persian tenure of the sea-ooasi is not like that of Bampur. 
The Minister of Earm 4 n frankly told us he would give no paesporfe 
for landing there. Ibr^m Khfin sckid ha would take no r^pousibiUty 
for the telegraph along the shores west of Gwidar and Jeoni. The 
country is tbtirs, inasmuch as tribute is paid to Persia by Mir Ab¬ 
dullah, Chief of Oaih, and be repays himself by levies from his neigh¬ 
bours. Din Muhammad, Jadgdl, who has immediate control of the 
coast from Cbihbir to the frontier of £ej, is married to Mir Abdul¬ 
lah’s sUter, and may therefore be sappoeed in some way attached to 
his interests. There is no mistake about the line of boundaty with 
Kej, which is clearly defined. It ia just as I formerly surmised and 
reported. A point in Gwatar Bay, the mouth of the Dasht Khniir, is 
the terminatioD, on the sea>board, of a line drawn east of X^k and 

IKzak from Sistin.Sarb^z and Kihiu arc on the Pertian side \ 

Tdmp and Xeoni belong to of Kalit. My opinion is that if 
we vrish to set up a line of telegraph from Gwidar to Bandar-Abbas, 
or elsewhere, to join the present Persian line, we must treat with 
Persia for permission to do so* . . 

Much more correspondence followed on the same subject, end at 
the end of iS 6 $ the Director of the Telegraph was despatched from 
London to Tehr£u to negotiate, under the superintendence of Her 
Majesty’s Minister, an esteneion of the coast wires to the wat- 
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There w&s, bowerer, to be co doBoition of poUticel booDd&ries. Ne^* 
tieitoae comAoooed aceordiog’ly, uitemews and meesogee passed* but 
the ocoa^ou was unfaToniable; and the Sbab’s departare for Mash* 
bad I'endered Impera^Fe a poatpouetnent of the guestiou. About a 
year later it was reopened, and a short ConTenticu of three Articles 
between the British and Persian Govemmente agreed npon and 
raided Under this authority the British laud line of tele^ph was 
prolonged westward, from Gw6dar to Jisk: but the want of terri¬ 
torial dednition gats rise to serious troubles, and threatened to per* 
petnate a state of restleesuess ^d revolution distressing to our 
fiKphyiiy embarrsseing to the Indian Government, and most detri- 
meotd to the inhabitants of Baltlchist&n, whether in the interior or 
on the Makr£n coast. 

Inroads were mode on Panjgdr, in the north of EaUt terTitor7: 
immediately holow it, the district of Kg was threatened i Gwidor 
was churned by Persia on the coast \ and the moio especially because 
of its mention la the first Article of the Convention 1 Finally, in 18^70, 
Her Majesty's CkaTd 4 ^Affttket in Tehr&n hod become so encumbered 
with references on Persian encronchmonts that he could suggest no 
remedy but a formal investigation; and to such procedure be was 
enabled to obtain the king’s consent. The good sense of His Majesty 
and His Majesty’s Ministers prevailed in aeceptii^ a joint Commis- 
sion, representing England, Persia, and 'Let them,’ said tho 

Shah, ' settle the boondaiy line. Otherwise, if the frontier be not 
dedned, these diffienlties will be daily reenniag.’ 

The Cozmniasion was appointed, and the narrative of its proceedings 
is told in these pages. Should illuetration of the unsettled condition 
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' Id ord«rtopKmd«i^*aDit aa7u»UenttotbeP«rfiDnOol£C»ble.itia 
Srltuli QovsTDiDSDt aboil DAbs la regard te the oozulroctiDs sod 

irorldfig Df % luM of M»gnpb b«twMO Gvidar sad » pnal betwean JMk »&d B«pdsr- 
AbbSi. 

AatiobS It. 

Tb* Peraub GoT^nuMoi viQ «iB;do7 her good ofioas imd eu&bority for ibeUitMing 
Qoutruetiro, neiateaeitce, aod protectim ; Che EnglU) CkTermneiii will pay adaddIIj 
to (be PareiAft Gotenoest the aum of jmo Covi»«i be leeve to U; dovn a line «f tele* 
gtepb oD fihoeo perto of coaju eod pleoce which are uader the aoreragnty of Parri*. tha 
pnjment of tha above oqib being node frea tha dey Qpoa whioh the work of laying tha 
wira if oozomaDoad. 
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Tbe preaeot ConTeotion to raiuM in fiuoafer iwanty yeera. 
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of Maktin, aad consequent mUerj, prior to the settlement of J871, be 
needed in support of the latter iiieftsnre> viewed in a purely philan- 
thropie light, tbe present writer conld supply it from his own experi¬ 
ence. RebelUon, division, and discord in tbe Esl&t country have nn- 
fortunately been too rife, within tbe last three years, to give opportunity 
ibr material improvemeDt in any portion of the Shin’s docmuoss. .Yet, 
ahont a year after the Boundary Commiariou bad visited Bazspfir, ho^ 
withstanding the stormy nafcuie of its work there, the vicinity of the 
newly declared frontier wae reported to have enjoyed an onruoaL quiet; 
and the President of the Royal Geographical Society took public cognis¬ 
ance of tbe fact in addreering a meeting in 1872. If attention be given 
to the due fulfilment of the ratified iotematlonal agreement, and if the 
Persian Govemcnent check their ambitious lieutenacte with tbe firm¬ 
ness they can exhibit when roused, md in the spirit of true dviliaation, 
the inhabitants of both sides of the border shonld benefit inealeulably 
from the combined action of England, Persia, and the Ealit State in 
seeking to dose a political breach. On the other hand, if EaUt be 
allowed to drift into anarchy, and bor rulers, in a narrow, selfish 
regard to personal objeota, ignore the importance of the outer ter¬ 
ritorial limita, to look af^er more imoi«diate iaiMr lAtcrests, os if the 
Spirit of the short but significant note of 1871 ^ be lost sight of in the 

^ 13m UQd«cag;&«e, Be Miqetj’i Sa?07 £stTaor<lm»r7 aad Mialtte Keiii- 

pot«nti*i7 *t tiM Coon of Psiwiik, tetany od tto pari of hli GoronUBuii. haa U)€ lucour 
ic nbnti, foe Ute ap^val of His Uaj tba Sbab, a bap $a vriiidh tiia touodafj Uoe 
botw«A Um tarritorisa powsoMd io Baldobistia Fanf a Aod th« fonitsnM foraiiug tha 
«s«lunvo propsr^ of tits iadepfludaot itafo of Eilit is d«Ua«afod. 

Tbis lisa ntajba daaeribsd ^^-Cotaasoidas; fron tbs Dor^barmnost pofoU or thst «bi«b 
is fonbwi froSD tha aso, tbo tenifor; of KaUt is botudad to tba vaaB b7th6 Her^o 

district of Disak, whiehii oetupowd of maar dekf or miiior dfstriots, tiiosa oe ibo frontier 
bein^ Jtik And Belov (Itsaa tiro lasMumed !j tbe saalt diWict of Eobak, 

vfaicb, togietbe with PaDjgdr, oompriiia^ Pareoi aod! other dejHiaiiterdee, te eo tbe 
EaUt Ade. 

Below Panj^. tbe fiontie ^owesriene of EaUt to tbe eea are Doltida, ineludiog 
ZaifiirAn and otbe dspendeiunee, tfond aod Daibt. Wlthia tbe Peniaa Uae of froatier 
are tbe rida^ee or tasete beloneiag to Ssrbbs aodBahaBAetyiii. The bovudai; of Beabt 
is viiked by a long Uae drawn tbroo^ tbe Dntol UU. situated batveea tbe riren Baba 
and Dasbt, to tie eea in tbe bay of OwatKr. 

To eonuDAriee.—PeAjgdr and PaTom, and etber depe n danc i es, with KohaV, B o l ai d a, 
uiolading Zanirdn and other depandeoeioi; Meud, indndme Tnaip, tfoeabad, E^, 
And an dietrieto, d«^ aod dopendsocios k the eastward; Da^t whh its depeadeoelee as 
fares the MSi. theseaamee srhibU tbe line ofaiOtoaipewse ri onof HaUt.thatii to say, 
ah tracts to the a«0t of the frontttf of aetual Perdin poaeodoc. wUob frontier eompriees 
Biaak and BampnehC, Sarbde and Plahia, Baku nd Daetydri. 
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diecuBuon of comparatiToI; minor pointsi then Tory muoh labour will 
h&ro b»6D expended aud a certain cost incnired in vain. 

One word in esplanatnon of the allodon jest mado to minor heads of 
discussion, ^hen the PersiaiiB accepted at Tebrin the Britieh Commit 
sionei’s deepen on the Per6o>Kakrdnline of boundary, an endeavour was 
made in the most distin^ished i^uarter to transfer Kohnk, a district 
in the northern part of the frotiticr, from the Kalit to the Persian side. 
This request was further pressed by the Persian Minister in London; 
and it is probably one which may not hare been offi^ally disposed of 
at the present honr. The Bntish Commissioner could not, in justice, 
make over the bone of contention to Persia; nor had he the power^ in 
erpedieucy, to treat the matter on its geo^phical merits. AVhateror 
views, however, may be entertained on the rights to Xohak, tbore can 
be no doubt that tbo original decision, making it orcr to EaUt, was 
accepted pur ei timpk, and, therefore, that for Persia to reject any 
modification of that decielon short of the fuU, unreserved grant of the 
district, must bo construed as a virtnol return to the first au'crd. If, 
eventually, any oonceaeion to Persia be made, it should coriAinly be 
conveyed in such juvr^culor form that, without involving Her Majesty's 
Government in responsibiUties inconvenient os to the issno, the futui'O 
independence of the distnet should as well as possible ho secured. For 
sll evidence goes to prove that it fe, more or less, independent. 

Chihhir is a port west of Gwatar and Gwtukvr, which at the period 
of the Perso-Ealit settlement was in the hands of the Arabs, and bad 
been bo for nearly a century. As it was not considered in the British 
Oommisaoner’s province to discuss the question of its ownership when 
the line of bonndaiy was drawn, there was no provision mado regarding 
it. Persia hae thought fit to eupersedu the Arab rule there by her own. 
We do not acknowledge the Justice of the act: but, independently of 
right and wrong, Persia seems to have done unwisely in expelling from 
the place a thriving commercial community. She might in this, os 
in similar instances, have reaped material benefit from toleration and 
generosity: whereas the law of might may have been exercised to her 
detriment both in purse ^d prestige. 

Little need be said on the results of the Sistdn Arbitmtfon- 
Recourse had been had by both Persia and AfghiaistAn to British 
mediation; the former nnder Article VI of the Anglo-Porsian Treaty 
of March 1857, promising the ‘friendly offices' of the British Go¬ 
vernment when req\urod; the latter on the pica that arms wore not 
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taken up ia defence of Sistfcn, out of doference to the wishee of the 
Viceroy of India. Intervention was oonadered advisable, and a Com- 
miseionar instructed accordingly by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State. 
This officer voold aocompany the Penian Sotmdary Commissioner to 
SUtdn, there to be met by the Viceroy’s Delegate accompanying the 
Afghdn Commissioner to the same place. The zneetiog was so far 
heldf that all parties arrived at the place appointed^ and within easy 
distance of each other: but discussion was reserved for Tebrin, where 
a deci&on was publicly given. 

Exception was taken on both ^es, and appeals duly forwarded to 
Her Majes^s Secretary of State for Foreign Afihirs, Perhaps the 
double appeal boro testimony that the award was, at leak^ impartial 
la any case, two of the main Directions may here be noted. They 
were on the Persian side:— 

let. That the oblique line drawn across the Sist^n desert, by catting 
off the Persians from the left bank of the Hslmand above Snhak, en* 
dangered the needed supply of water to the tract called ‘ Sistdn Proper.' 

and. That the limitation of ‘Sistia Proper’ to the line of the 
‘ Nilsir,’ or reed-beds on tbe north, deprived the Persian villages in 
iho vicinity of their legitimate lands and rersnuee, 

PeasoDS for this dispomtion of ierntory have been fully ^von, 
independently of tine abstract justice of the case as explained in the 
recorded Arbitration. The question of water-supply is oue of a local 
detail into which it would be tedious now to enter ^; but it has been 

‘ Oo nl^eoK I qooie opoion of Utjor Loratt, B.S. 

'Tb« Selmaad flovs Ugli banks frem RadUr to ITobsk, ood tbo onl; phoas 

vWo canal works would bo praohcable, ood wbon it is at all faaebU to I«ad off Uio 
water, is at the bond of tbe ziw at Randar Eamil Ebao, and Iow«r down below Eala’b 
Patli oa tko right bank, whore fonnorlj, anording to bmdition, a 'oftal startod and 
ii^^Ated the oeuaBy near Cbakbasnir. As ta fiho objecUon tbat tbe Atfb&na, bj 
rocoostmoUng tbo beads at n**'^^*^ Esm&l Ebao, nuglit deprive tbe Peniaos in 

Sstbn Proper of water for irn^etion, I would obeerve that be^ODd works of Irrisstioo in 
tbe bed of tbe BelouAd iteelf, wbicb woold not deoveso the waterwupp^at Sobsk, tbe 
Af^boi woold bare no object in tbe reconitntetion of tbo eld Bandar Eaiuil oanal, 
ori^nellj iaCended for irri^tan^ the low lande tying to tbe east of tbe lake where sow 
nre tbe ruios of Bdna*l*!Dar, Kaader, ftc., all to tbe weet of tbe Uae of deHmhataos, 
ttd tberefbre eoj reensoitatioa of tbeee worhe wold be fbr tbe beeefii tbe Peniaos. 
Between these low aod (be Taller ^ Helaand there li a tract of land too hig^ 

for river Imgataon, To the etotoment tbat water aay be led off from Eala’h Path to 
Cbakbansdr, 1 replj that, however pbyinall; poeslble each a work might be, ito acoo m - 
pliebmeni by tbe Aigbias Is most tmUkely. Monarsr, Chakbansdr itoelf, tbe only villsge 
of note east of dais eectieo of tbe Edmand, is alreody irrigated by (be Ebteh river.’ 
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referred to in the award, and an^ tvil result contemplated hj Persia 
(rcm the posseeuon hy Afghfinist^o of the left bank of the Holmaod 
ahcre Sistiu Proper, would be as much in contraTention of the apitit 
of the settlement as a foruble attempt to recover Nasxxibid or Sekuba. 
In other respects the boundary line to the south has its advanti^s. 

Personal exporience, combined with a study of the declared ezperl> 
ence of others^ led the Arbitrator to the conclnsion that iised and 
understood boundaries between restlesa and antagonistic nations, 
guided rather by circumstances than principles, and not amenable to 
strict laws of civilisation, afford the best guarantee for peace and pro¬ 
gress within the territorial limits of those nations, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the frontier defined. But it is almost os essential 
to the doe adjustment of ftontidr disputes such as the Perso-Ktd&t 
and Perso-Afghin, to secure the lasting integrity of a defined frontier, 
as to define it acceptably in the first instance. And while the opinion 
is held that, both in a geographical and political sense, the best 
boundaiy between semi-civilised Oriental States is a desert, or barren 
mounbiin range through or along whiclr an arbitrary line offers uo 
inducement to transgression from either side; a livet is, on the other 
hand, believed to possess, in tbie respect, simply geographical advon* 
tages. Politically, as it is the cause of rendering land fertile and 
valuable, so must it be the cause of envy and dissension to a nomadic 
population equally ready to find me^ of livelihood in cnltivatlng the 
right or the left bonk; and therefore, politicolly, is it all the more 
necessary that these nomads, or their representative chIo&, should be 
subject to die sovereign power, whichever side they may select for the 
transfer of tbelr labours. 

As regards the second objection by Persia, the Arbitral award states 
that ‘ North of Siatiin the Southern limit of the N^lzfir should be the 
frontier towards Liab Juwain. Persia should not cross the H^mfin.” 
in that direction.* But it is not contrary to the spirit of fchia ruling 
to allow Persia the benefit of any reede or cultivation within the 
N^2&r which &irl7 belong to placee assigned to her in Sist&n Proper, 
such as Jalilabid and Jah&nab^, provided they do not equally 
belong to places North of the Niikir and on tho Western side of the 
Helmand. The general line of the N£izir, or brood bed of reeds, 
should not, under any circumstances, be transgressed, as all territory 
io iU Iforik must be held to belong to lAsh Juwain. There seems, in 
fine, to be no real obstacle to the perpetuation of the settlement, 
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if only the spirit of diseoid will allow of a mutoal uadersUndia^ for 
mutual advantage. 

The author® of the papers comprised in these volumes on Eastern 
Persia are hf^ors St. John and Lovett of the Royal Engineers, Major 
Euan Smith^ of the Madras Army, and Mr. W. T. Blanford of the 
Geological Survey of India. A few concluding words are necessary 
to show the ciroomsUsces under which the naUrul and data have 
been oolleoted. 

Captain Oliver St. John, an officer of much practical experience in 
Persia, had been originally named to carry out the survey and scien¬ 
tific objects of General Goldsmid's Misricm in 1870; but the urgency 
of bis duties in the Telegraph Department at Tehr^ had stood in 
the way of acceptance. Captain W. H, Pierson, also an officer of local 
knowledge and varied abili^, was next offered the post; but bis tempo¬ 
rary employment onder the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury being ruled 
as of greater importance, the work eventually fell to the lot of Capt^ 
Bereafbrd Lovet^ a junior officer to both the above on the Staff of the 
Persan Telegraph. The want of honeet co-operatiou on the part of 
the Shah’s authorities in Malm&Q oompelWd tUs British Com- 
missioser to precipitate a settlement, based on sufficient knowledge 
but somewhat mcomplete geographic^ details; so that, when nego¬ 
tiating a permanent boundary line at Tehrin, to which the royal 
fiat was eventually given, General Goldsxnid suggested that ‘ ibr the 
prevention of future disputes, and to ensare aocnracy in mapping,’ a 
newly-deputed engineer officer should certify, by careful observation 
and in company with an emissary from Persia and Kalit respectively, 
the frontier already sketched by Captain Lovett. This suggestion 
was adopted both by the Home and Indian Governments, and Captain 
8t. John’s nomination to the duty approved: General Goldsmid, in 
anticipation of such adoption and approval, had left provisicnal written 
instructions for Captain St. John’s goidance, when himself retorning 
to England^; and about the time that the General’s Mission bad again 

* T»nb of givoti to thcao offiMn fbr ipMlal duUw. 

* nafoUowiag iS4aeztnctofbiil«tt«rteth«lsdjsOSooeU«d 7th&fe;,iS73: *'Wh«a 
fint Appointed to tbe EonodaijOQaudiMion, I *is psRdttod Co wloot *d En^tiioor offion 
ibr th« prActioAl and soiontififl duties of turvav. L auporistsadsucs of noArl; fi*s ;Mrs 
of tbs laiUsBuropsaft TsUgrApb bsd msds z&s veil Mqorintsd Mtb iW oScsn ssd 
empIsySr, und 1 bsd, on aors tbm one oecnsicra, btoagbt to Uis notlco of the GovvaaeBt 
of India, sad PnbUo Worke IDspartment of tbs Hone Oovnrsxasst, tb^ jood end eSdest 
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started for Sistin, Captaio St. ^ohn was ou his way to Gwdciar to 
etecnte the mionto surrey required at bis bands. 

Detained by sererc sickness before embarkation at Busbalir, and 
again by Groveriment orders on arrival in Makr&n, owing to the dis¬ 
turbed state of the interior, it vm not until the a and January, iS 7 a, 
that the upward journey was commenced from the eea-board. On 
the I3tb March be bad reached Jilk, in the tracts duo south of the 
SieUn desert; too late in the season for mdependent action. This 
was, moreover, the very day that General Goldsmid’s Mission crossed tlio 
Sistfin frontier eri rouU to Tebxio. Had it been otherwise, it would 
have been deniable to attempt a junction of the camps. Such a 
meaeure might have been accomplished two months earlier, with duo 
regard to beat, scarcity, and want of esarriage, by crossiiig the desert 
along the Masbkid river, and through Pir Kaisar; or by a u'estexm 
track vid Sarhad. As it was, returning through Bampur, Bam, Karmin 
and Shir^, Captain St. John was again in the Persinu capital on the 
ist July. 

The detailed accoxmt of this oiRoer’s journey will be foxmd not tho 
least interesting portion of the following pages; and lie has prefaced 

esmeas, loTi&g stnee sipeoUUj os the of Uijw Bstccou Chunptin, Cnptejau 

8t Jeba sad Piwsoa. sad Xte bUs QusrtsrotsMr'Sw^ssst Bowsr. Tbo nstoro snd 
ipber* of aw MniBg toA iodoced ia« astmUj to bm towsnls tliose wlioai I bad ka^ 
lisd nswa k wk«m w oosdjatocs in tlu Telspspb—psrticiilsrh tho Pirsisa ssoUon. 
For Ulsjor CbsapMa'i sarvMW 1 e«ald not wsU sak, m 1m had juiiX aucc««(dod ma In tho 
Qiiof Dboetotahip of the GofenaeuX haw: Captain Si. Jolia could not be ^«Md bj 
Major Cbarapide, and I wm atnned at tba Penl^ OB«e that tljo then omplo^iMot of 
Ceptaia Pienoa uader tha TroMiuy, fer a epeidal clutp ta Paaia. renderad iapMcbla his 
hanikr ta mp hCeeioo. J had. tberefers, to look elsewhere for a eciontifie aaiWanX, eod 
eeaatoally eelactad C^>tsdfi LoWi About a pear later Z bad eumpistad the actual 
ae^UatioDS fbr the toknowled^eiii of a Peno-Baldcl) frontier, lut tho diffieul^os 
eoeouatored by the MlsiIeQ to (be naghh^hood of tho Wacto to ho mapped, reudorvd 
adetoahle a neWon of the (^ogr^dLical boiudaij imder diMuaioa. Captain St. John’s 
aerrieee bstof at thii tmio avaOaUa, I rseommendod hie aostoatioQ tor the duty, both to 
tbd Home a&d Indian Ootommeoto: bat as I ms mreelf eaUed away to tha settlaaent 
of a new quactioo to &st4n, I conJd oot personatly fupettotond Captain St. Jobii’a work. 
Tho written iorOucteone which 1 pee hun. a&d wUeh had been duly inUiDiBtod, bafijro 
deliroiy, to Gorenunent approval, were cmtaquently of a charaotei’ to laaTO him mu^ 
recpoasOnll^ to details and a free exetmse of judgmeBt hardly appljoable to tha case of 
any member of the Staff acoofopaaiytog myself j and I felt it hot a proper auggeaHon to 
snake, in the toteretto of the FubUo Ssrvlca, that Capt^ St Jobs ha allowed to oomepend 
directly, while einpleyed in Uakiin, with the For^gn SeatUry to Calcutto. Thua the 
Survey Ktoatoa, though not tovaatod with any aeXual political authority, became, ae it 
were, a separate service, and its ooaduct and roanlt were not without pdlitioii importaoca.’ 
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tho luuTatiTO with a tboaghtftil and instractive chapter on the Physical 
Geography of Pema^ the result of long rtfidocce and iatelligent ob¬ 
servation. The official value of hia reporfa baa nowhere mote 
conspicuous than in the confirmation of the views first expressed on 
the independence of £obak, a district which could not he visited by 
the Boundary Commission, owing to the objections put forward by 
the Persian antborities 

Captain Beresford Lovett^ Il.B.,aocoQpanied Geneial Goldsmid during 
both bis Missions. On the first ocea^on, to enable bim to obtain 
some preliminary acquaintance with the frontier to be surveyed, he 
was despatched from camp east of Isfah&n to Bushahr and Gw&dar, 
rqjoining at Bompdr by the Kaarkond valley and Ch&cnp south-east 
of that place. From BampOr he wte detached on a survey to the 
northward; when, alter visiting Panjgur and be was enabled to 
collect many material data, rejoining the Mission Camp at Owidar. 
His experience, acquired in these particniar expeditions, will be found 
under the head of ‘ Narrative of a Journey in Baldchist&n,^ immedi¬ 
ately following Captain St. John^s papers. On the ooeasion of the 
Porso-Af^hdn Arbitration, be joined Sir Frederic Ooldamid at Bam, 
having reached that station from Tehrin, by the Karmin road, a couiac 
whioh enabled him to effect an interestieg exploration of Khahis 
and the neighbouring coun^, elsewhere described. He was then 
accompanied by the late Quartermsster-Sergeant David Bower, a 
non-commissioned officer of engineers, whose subsequent death, in 
the discharge of the noblest of duties^, will have been deplored, not 
alone by relatives, hnt by the many who could give personal testimony 
to his worth, zeal, and ability. Captun Lovett’s labours, doring tbe 
rough period of tbe SisUo difficulty, comprised an expedition to the 
Kuh-i-Khw£ja^ and a brief mission to Chshbansur. 

Captain C. Bean Buan Smith was Personal Assistant to M^or-. 
General Goldsmid, and present with bim throughout the two Mistions 
with which that officer was entrusted. He has now completed a 
narrative of both expeditions; worked ont in considerable detail, yet 
not incautiously infrio^ng on secret and political archives. In justice 
to the narrator It shoold be stated that, owing to his abeenoo in India 

' CapUcD St. John's MrrceM Ifi the Peruan telsgrvph hsT« bess Alnedj recorded in 
Tfrt L of ToJegnpb and Travel, pahUshed hy Uaace. Maoc^Uaa and Co. ( 2874 ) • aion 
in th« Appendix to that volame, p. £ 41 . 

* See note. p. ??. * Soe Georn^pbieol fllaffaeiae fOr 0 «(obet 187 }. 
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and delay in receipt of mannscripte, an adaptation fi'om his diaries, 
rather prepared for official record than public circulation, fills up a 
twsMjfs ftom pages 164 to 211 in a manner not originally contem¬ 
plated : and other modi£catioDS or cartailments of text, which might 
have been more satisfactorily efi^cted by the antbor himself, have been 
necessitated in the course of publication. Apology muat, moreover, be 
made that the order in which the pages ca m e to hand interfered with 
the doe division of the story into chapters; a method suggesting itself 
to the editor, but set aside in favour of headings origin^y given by 
Captain Smith to certain sections. 

Mr. Blanford's reputation as a naturalist and geologist will be a 
sufficient introduction to his highly valuable contribution to the 
second of tbeee volumes. His presence in Bu gland fortunctoly en¬ 
abled him to see the pages on Zoology through the Fiess, and to 
leave little to be done by editorial hands in respect of the remoiDdcr. 
How be came to be associated in these Boundary Commissions may be 
easily explained. Wlion Captain St. John was about proceeding to 
Makr^n in acccrda&co with ibeBritisb Commissioner’s recommendation, 
the Government of India appointed Mr. Blonford to accompany him, 
The wisdom and usee of such an appointment could hardly find belter 
illnstratiou, or better warrant for precedent, than in tbe results obtained 
^om the combination of duties in this particular instance. 


Losnoi*, 

12U ifoir, 1876, 


P. J. GOLDSMID. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OE PERSIA 

By Major OLIVER B. ST. JOHN, R.E. 


KMeesifij f«r tb« c2upMr~Th» pUtoui g«oenU 7 dMorfb»d—'nM Cmc«jq« 

» p«n Itikcea, •Is9ft^,4dd dniotgc—Sst«iit tod druiugs of ?«»& — 

OosAsio btrin—fiMpidn bfteo^HtfaDMd b«^ —latoriordniafe^weft^Ran* 
M—Prevulio; ivinds ~ AbMM of greot iiv«n —Tlie &o&d-Edd Tin AtrtJs — 
Biviit of Wostam Pora*—Of Tut^Of BaldoUftto-^Of Control 
Onognphj at Penio —Emre ki oMor innf*—DUDOverioi of U. Ebtcikoff''Of 
ifi^or Itfostt—Of tho Author—Oitifoon dirootion of Potau oiouotAuiB •>— Eleon* 
tioaof ditto—.T oUb;* ondplaiM ofPormA^EATfB-wpbogroAtMlt dMort-^Xbo 
ds«rt of Ldc^ PoUticnl frontier of Ponu. 

1 SAVE imdertaken, with much diffidenoe, to attompt a d$«cription o? 
the phy^cal geography of Pei’sia as a whole. It would have hcen an 
easier task, and one less likely to provoke oritieUm, to have conHned 
It to those parte which haTS been surveyed by myself and other 
officers of the recent frontier oommisaiocie. But a work giving so fill 
aix account of the soology of the country, would be incomplete with* 
out a general sketch of the external features which play so large i 
part in modifying the nature and distribution of the fauna; and a de¬ 
scription of the geology must necessarily contain, if it does not supple* 
ment, an outline of the physical geography. Moreoyer, the journey of 
Mr. Blanicrd and myaelf was performed under drcumstances which 
enabled us, not only to examine the nature of the country wo traversed 
with a completeDess rare in the annals of Parian travel, but to throw 
a considerable amount of light on the accounts of other explorers in 
proximate fields, which from want of aueutific basis to go npon have 
been imperieotly, and often quite incorrectly, generalised by ge^ 
graphers. * The study of the works of ell modem travellers in Farsia, 
while engaged in compiling a map of tie countey for the India Office, 
VOL. I. ® 
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ha f&miliarised ma, as far as raadbg* by tbe li^ht of experieucv cau do so, 
with those districts I have Dot myself visited- la the following 
I will therefore attempt to place before the roodvr a skvtch in 
of tbe outward appearance of that Boetioo of the earth’s surface which 
owns the away of the Sh£h, emphaaising, and /illiag up in m«in' 
detail, here and in the course of the succeeding uarralivo, those 
portions of the pioture which have been cither changed in form, or 
brought from shadow into light by cur recent researches and other 
material nnknown to or unused by geographers. 

Modem Persia occupies the western aiul larger half of the great 
elmted plateau, rising between the Talleys of the Indus and the 
Tigris. This platMU, generally termed the Iranian, may be descrihi*d 
in relation to the general mountain system of tlio old worhl, ns u 
section and southern spur of that great dividing wiigo, which ibrms 
the backbone of the Europeo-Asiatic continent. Oa tJu^ uwt the biglj. 
lands of Armenia imite the Iranian plalcoai mih ihc ninuntuins <,f 
Asia Minor; and on tJioeast the Paro]>anii«us and llic Hindu Kush 
connect it with tlio Himalayas and the higlduniU of Tibet. Jlitwecii 
the two it is bounded on the north by the vast desert stcpjwa of ISoutii 
Russia, Khiva, and Bukbfirs, with the intervening depression which 
forms the Caspian Sea. 

The Caucasus i-ange and the highlands between it and AdarlwgAn 
present no features sufficiently distinctive to entitle tliu gcoghij.hur to 
separate them from the Iranian plateau; from which tluy arc divided 
by no well-marked physical boundary. The oppo^iu* of Iho 
valley of the Araxes, a mere mountain torreut on a Jarg,* sculo, which 
for^ the polifacal frontier, arc alike in character. Tiio uamu may be 
«id of the valley of the Kur; and tiic great Caucasian range iljf is 
but a prolongation ^ the Kdren mid KoiKt muges i, the undoubted 
nor^em ^ of tbe Iranian j^Iateau, east of the Caspian. At bc»t 
tbe (^casian provinwe of Enssia arc but an cxmsccnce of tlie gn-uC 
««th-eaat; differing from it only iu ehtme 

bounteous rainfall, wliich has scoop.-d 
out the valleys to a greater depth. * 

‘f* continuation 

tie t'er.tan Gulf; on the south the Amhian Son; and the Indue 
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ofi the east, form the other limits of ibe liaziiaQ plateau, which 
covers, in round numbers, somewhat over a million square mQm. Its 
av;era^ hoi^bt above the sea ma^ be about four thonood feet, varying 
from e^gbt thousand or higher in certain of the onter valleys, to not 
more than five hundred in the most depressed portions of the c^tre. 
This greater elevation towards the edge gives an indication of the true 
basin-like character of the plateao. Less than one-h^ ite surface 
drains outwards to the ocean, or to the Caspian and Aral lakes. The 
river Edr rises upwards of 300 milee as the crow fiiee, and the £izil- 
Uzun or Safid-Udd over 200 miles, from the nearest shore of the 
Caspian, into which they fiow. But with these exceptions, no river 
on the Iranian plateau has a source more than ijO miles in a 
straight line from the ibot of the scarp % and the average breadth of 
the Ifp of the basin hardly exceeds one hundred miles. 

A glance at the sccompanying sketch map (No. 1) will bring this 
prominent feature more clearly home to the reader than any mere 
description. He will also notice at once that the inward draining 
part of the plateau is divided into two sections. Of these the eastern, 
coloured yellow, drains into a single central depression the K^endu, or 
lake of Sistdo, and is usually termed, irom the name of its principal 
river, the Hclmand basin. The western and larger b^f is os it were 
honeycombed into many depressions, each receiving the drainage of an 
area of more or less magnitude. The number of these depressions is 
quite uncertain, but the extent and character of the principal will be 
separately described hereafter. This natural separation of the central 
area into two parts, is nearly followed in the political division of the 
plateau. The whole of the western division, with the exception of a 
small comer near Herftt, belongs to Persia, as does the narrow belt of 
country draining into the Sist&n Lake from the west, with the 
greater port of the lake itself, and the fertile plmn on iU east bank. 
The rest of the Helmaud, with a large part of the Oceanic and Oaspio- 
Aral basins, belongs to the states of Afghinist 4 n and ICalit, and their 
details are therefore beyond mj limits. 

The drainage areas of the whole IraniflQ plateau are approximately 
as follows 

Tb« o«WQ drujks . ^iQ/»oo iqusi* aulok 

Tb« Anl ftod CiipiSD. 450,000 „ 

Leaving 550,000 to the interior drainage, of which anr^ce the 
Helmaud basin covers over 200,000. 
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Tba fiiOjOcc square miles iocludad in Periso pfoper are drained as 

foUowe:— 

Iat« tbe Mtea. 

r. the Cuplw And ^nl MU 
„ theSkUnli^ 

„ 'Crmle lake 

laterior draifiA^ .• 

Total 


BeferriDg tp the map it will be eeen that the area draining intp the 
ocean condsta of a loDg strip^ nearly parallel id the Q?igr{s and the 
sttrooast, and without a single protcusion inland. It should be 
notioed here, that there ia no certainty as to whether an octlet exists 
from the Bampur plain to the ae&, by which the water of the Bampdr 
river might escape in extraordinary floods. Kafcive oridence on the 
subject diderS; and the country sonth-west of Bampur has not yet 
been visited by an European. It is possible, thei’efore, that the line 
of the water-parting should be continued eastwards, a little north of 
the 28th parallel, as &r as the Helmand watershed. 

A narrow strip of land not more than thir^ to fifty miles wide, 
along the southern coast of the Caspian, dr^ns into that sea. On the 
west it suddenly widens out to a depth of 250 milee, meeting rite 
watershed of the Tigris on the one side, and that of iho Euphrates 
and Lake Van on the other, and embrainog between the two the basin of 
Lake Uimia or Urujniyah, which is thus completely shut , off from the 
rest of the inward draining area of Persia, forming, with the basin of 
LakeYan, what may be termed the supplementary plateau of Armenia, 
which differs only from the Persian and Helmand basins iu its superior 
altitude and smeller area. The basin of Lake Gokeba, in the moun¬ 
tains, between the Kur and the Aroxes, might be considered as form¬ 
ing another distinct drainage area; but ibough it has no external 
outlet, the perfect freshness of its waters would seem to point with 
a probability amounting to conviction to its having subterraneau 
communication with one or other of these rivers. 

On the east the watershed of the Caspian gradually increases in 
breadth, the foot of the scarp extending considerably to the north of 
the south-east angle of that sea, three degrees eeat of which it turns 
to the south-east parallel to the axis of the Edren and Eopet ranges, 
which, os before stated, 01*6 a prolongation of the CQUcasns. A short 
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diBtAQiM soutb of the Caepian water-partio^ tuTiu ea^tvarda, 

separating the TaUejs of the Han-RCd-and Hfirut Eirers. Weet 
of Herit, the desert plateau of Blhitf diridea the Caspian froni the 
Hebnand basin. 

It may be notioed here that the Tajand River, as the onited waters 
of the Hari-Eud and Mash*had rivers are ealled, does not> as repre¬ 
sented in acme recent maps, end in the desert close to Sand^s, hat 
forms a swamp in the A£ai about the fiftj’-ergbth meridian* Had its 
waters snfBcient volume they would doubtless find a channel to the 
Caspian in HAjji Bugir Bay, or to the eld bed of the Oxus, between the 
Leaser Balkan and the Kopet range. Thia point will probably be 
cleared np by the Enerian expeditions against the Tekeh Turkmans, 
which, as these lines ore written, are said to be starting iroxn the 
Ca^ian. As ^ south as latitude 30*, the eastern slopes of the ranges 
which shut off the valley of the Helmand from the deserts of Eastern 
Persia drain directly towards the Sistin Lake. But south of that 
parallel the surplus water dows by several channels in a south-east 
direction, or away from the lake. About latitode the water- 
parting of the Baldchistdn mountain system, running east and west, 
changes the direction of these streams, and collects them into a single 
channeb which, under the name of the M&shkid River, hnrsts through 
the northern scarp of the Baluch hUls into the Khir&n desert. Here 
it takes a north-westerly course, thus reversing the original direction 
of its waters, which are lost in the desert not ht from their most 
northern sources. It is very probable that they £nd a anbierranean 
channel some distance further to the north, and aid to fill the Zirreb 
swamp, the southern of the three depressions which, united by flood 
waters, form the Ham6n or Sistin lake. 

The great central area of Persia, inoludedin the watersheds described 
above, foims a figure nearly triangular, with a base running south-west 
about 1000 inilee long, and nearly equal tides north and east of 700 
miles. The subdivition of this vast area into different drainage basins 
will be treated when we come to describe the hill ranges by which 
they are divided. 

It will be readily believed that the rainf^ on the Oceanic and 
Caspian watersheds is fer in excess of that on the interior. 'Wherever 
the water-parting is formed, as it ia in most parts, by a lofty mountodn 
ridge, it intercuts tbe moistoie-bearing clouds from the eea, whioh 
are discharged on its outer slopes. Tbe Albdrx chain, which abuts off 
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tlte pUteaa from the Caspiati, may be fakes ae the typical instasee of 
this. Ifa northern fiwe is furrowed into deep valleys by ^e cooslant 
and heavy showers which have clothed them in forests of almost tropical 
lunrisnce, while the southera ^erally presents a single abrupt 
scarp, rising above 'long grarel slopes, usohannelled by anything 
worthy the name of a nver, and bare of any vegetation rising to the 
dignity of a tree. At the most moderate estimate the rainfall of 
GiJ&n and Mazandarin may be taken as five^mes that of the ac^oiDing 
districts across the ridges to the south* 

In other parts, however, we find the water-parting considerably 
below the level of the summits further inland; and here the interior 
has a more plenteous rainMl than the coast. This is particnlaily the 
case in sontb-eastem Persia, where the ShnTasfin, Sarbad, and Dizok 
hills, far exceeding in oitdtude the rongse to the sonth, attract to 
themselves the major portion of the scanty supply of moisture homo 
inland from the sea. 

Again, the raindiU differs very much in difTerent jiaits of tlic 
conntry, under apparently similar conditions as regards mountains 
and distance from the sea; the east and south being far drier than 
the north and west, while the dampeet parts of the Tigris valley have 
not half the roin&U of the sonthetn and sonth-eaatem shores of the 
CsBpian. 

Two palpable causes unite to produce the prevailing winds throngh- 
out Persia and the Persian Gulf. These are, with an extraordinary 
uniformity, north-west or south-east. The first cause Is the position 
of the Black Sea and Mediterranean on the north-weet, and of the 
Arabian Sea on the south-east. The. second is the bearing of the 
axes of the great monntaiu ehaina, which lie mainly in the same 
diiectioQ (vide .diagram U), and thus tend to guide the currents of 
air in a uniform courts. The eouth-wqst, moreover, is not felt, except 
as moderating the temperature of the Makrdn coast, in aids a line 
from lUs-al-Hadd, south of Maek&t, to Sorichi, 

The efiect of the euo on the great Iranian plateau is to produce a 
heated stratuio of mr; whieh, when it rises, is sncceeded hj a current from 
the colder atmospheres above the seas to the south-east or north-weet. 
Naturally the latter is the colder, and therefore, os might be expected, 
north-weet winds are most prevalent. But in southern Persia and the 
Gulf it often occurs that the two currents meet, and that a north¬ 
westerly gale is r.’^ng at Busluvhr, while a south-easter is blowing at 
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Bandar-Abbas, This lattfir wind is the win-beai'er throaghout the 
grtater part of Persia, the exception being the north-west, where 
ocv»eional rain-cloiide from the Black Sea and the Caspian findthoir 
way across the Kdrdish mountains or the Albdrz. It is true that it 
often rains even on the Gulf during a north-wester, but only when this 
has followed a snocession of south-easterly gales, the nioistDre borne by 
which is returned from the opposite <^u&rter. 

In the absence of statistics extending over even 3 single year (and 
an average of fifteen years at least would, 1 think, be requisite), it is im¬ 
possible to give more than au opinion as to the amount of rainfall in 
Persia. Bnt I believe I am well within the mark in stating that no 
part of tlie country, with the esception of the Ca^ian watei-shed, and 
that of the Persian Gulf north of the twenty-eighth poralleh and their 
immediate reverse slopes, witli perhaps the Urmia basin, has an 
average yearly rain&ll of ten inches, taking mountain and valley 
together, Throughout the greater part of central and sontli-easlem 
Persia, and Baldchlstdo, the annual rainfall cannot be much more 
than five iiioKee. On most parts of the plateau the rainfall is 
divided as follows: A little rain is hoped for, but not abvays expected, 
in November, to sow the early crepe. In Deccmlwr there is generally 
a tolerably heavy fall of snow, and another ill Pebruary, followed by 
showers in March and the bc^nuing of April, after which there la 
nothing but an oocasional thuriderstoi*xa in the mountains till the 
next winter. Were it not that the lofty hills store the moisture in 
tlic shape of snow, nine-tenths of Persia would be the and desert that 
half of it is now. As it is, cultivation over the greater part of 
the country is only possible by artificial Irrigation, either by canids, 
or by the system of wcUs connected by underground channels 
called kandt or kaf^, aud pceubar, I believe, to the Iranian 
plateau. 

With BO scanty a rainfall, giuat rivers not to be expected, and 
wc accordingly fuil to hud a single stream unfold able during the dry 
months throughout the whole of the iuteiior plateau. The Caspian 
watershed, besides the Kur nod the Aroxes, presents three considerable 
streams in Persian territory. Tlie fii'st is the Kitil-Uzun or Safid- 
Rud, which diaias about 45,000 square miles of country cast and south 
of the Urmia basin. On the south-west of the Caspian the etreaios, 
though often of considerable volume, arc of small length, The most 
important ib the I 4 r, which rises north of Mount Dam Avan d, and 
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flows round its aoutUern foot» tliue nearly enwrcling it befoitj cotn- 
pleting* its course to tlie sea. 

The other two are the Atrak and the Gdrgdn, of which the former 
and lai’ger is very incorieetly Iftid down on existing* maps of Persia, 
bdn^ shown as rising' near Ahivard, about longitude 6 o% flowing 
due west through font degrees of longitude before turning aoxith- 
west to the Cospiau, and receiving many afBuonts from either side 
in its course. 

The recent Russiau explorations and the travels of Colonel Valentine 
Baker and Lieutenant (?iQ, R.B„ last year, have largely modified 
this view. It appears that the true Atrak is the same stream 
as that shown on maps as the Oermeh Rhaneh or Gevmc Rud. 
This has its origin in a dry torrent near Kabuslidn or Kt^sh^u, 
and flows through Shlrvan and Bujnurd in a north-westerly direc¬ 
tion, receiving 8 evox*al considerable streams from the Kdren Bdgb 
on the north, hut none of importance from the hills to the south. 
As the Atrak liver is supposed in cex'tnio quaitevs to form the frontier 
of Persia throughout its course, tlxis modification is ono of consider¬ 
able importauce, as it places the Persian town of Shirv 6 n and the 
flourishing Persian district of Parah-gaz outside tlra limits of the 
kingdom. In describing the pieecnt state of the politucal frontier 
of Persia at the close of this chapter, I shall advert to this subject 
again. 

The streams dnuning soutlieni and westora Persia into the sea, 
diminish regularly in lm|>ortafice from north-west to south-oaet. 
The slopes of the mountains of Kurdistan and the Edging pour their 
waters into the groat nver Tigris tlirough the DiAIa and Kaikhah 
rivers. Further south the Dis and KdriSo, or Kflriln, unite thoir 
waters in the plain of SKfloistdo, to fom a rivei* navigable from the 
sea to the first range of hills. !t is worthy of remark that this 
stream, which formerly discharged its whole volnmc dii’OCt into tlxc 
sea, now parts with the larger half through on oriiiioial channel into 
the Sbat-ul-Arb, the common outlet of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
South of the Earun the Jarfllii and T&b rivera have witli it formed 
the delta of Fersiau Arabistin, the most extoosivo and fertile plain 
in Persia. 

After this, not a single stream xmfordable at all seasons bars the 
passage of tho traveller along the coast till he riiaehce the Indus, 
eighteen degreca of longitude to the oast, and five degrees of latitiade 
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farther souths & sbretoh of riTerlesB w&ste perhaps zme^o^ed save 
on the neighbouring: shores of Arabia and the Red Sea. The lofty 
hills south and west of Shir^ originate seTeral strearns, which are 
discharged into the Gulf hy two mouths; one at Kti-hilleh, north 
of Busbahr; and the other formed the K&r-agoch and FiruZ' 
ibdd rirers a little soutli of Kogin, 

There appears to be no valid authority for the extent and diree* 
tion of any streams delineated on the maps between the last-named 
and the Mfndb riyeiv whioh agmn is of more importance than 
the maps would lead the observer to suppose. So little is known 
of the q^uadrilateral between the Shirie and KarsUin road on the 
north, tlia sea on the south, and the Shtr&^Ftruzdh^ and Rarmin- 
Bandar-Abbas roads west and east, that we can pronounce nothiog 
witb certainty abont its streams except that all arc quite insignifi¬ 
cant.' On the other hand, the Minib creek receives the drainage of 
all the wide plain across the hills north of Bandar-Abbas. 

In Persian Balilohist^ the Aimini and Eir tori^ents drain very 
narrow valleys. The former* is remarkable as being the only water¬ 
course in Baluohistdn which pierces the platenu, rising amid low 
hills on the plain of Bampnr. The nncertainty whether this latter* 
has an outlet to the sea has aU'eady been adverted to. It is 
possible that the flood-waters of its stream, alter joining the Jirufh 
or Rudbdr torrents, find a way along the north of the Bdslikurd 
hills to the Minib. For my own part I inedine to the belief that 
no such outlet exists. 

Tbc Dashtairl river is more conaiderablc than either the Kir or the 
Aimini, but is less than the Dosht or Nibing, whose course has 
been fully deseribed in the narrative portion of this work. Its 
erroneous conneduoD. by geographers with the M^hkid and Kak* 
shdn torrents has also been mentioned elsewhere. 

We now come to the streams which have no outlet to the sea. 
'Whei*e all are eo incocfliderable, and moreover •vary so much at 
different seasons, and have as much os posable of their water 
drained off in canals, it is difficult to* signalise the most prominent. 
The general character is everywhere much the same, and may he 
described as follows, Before the brooks have left the hills, part of 
their water is taken off to irrigate the mountiun sides, and when 
th^ unite in the wider valleys larger canals lead from the channel. 
As Jong as the slope is rapid and tho bed stony, a great deal of 
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tbe pre<^ns liqmd mansi^ to escape, but when the open alluvial 
plain between the ran^ ia reached it i$ soon exhausted in fiTi> 
^atini; the banks; and, but for couftant afBuente from the new 
fat distant billa would soon present as erQptj’ bed. As it ia, many 
rivers struggle on for a oonsiderable distance fi^om their eources, 
till they end in salt swampe or lakes. Nearly ^1 are biuckisb in tbc 
latter part of tbeir oourso, beings tainted by the anlt eommon in the 
gypseoua stiats so universally occuvring throughout Porsia. 

The principal of these inland streams are the Aji*Cb^ and 
Ji^batd flowing into the salt lalte of Urxnfa; tho Hamadiin Rdd, 
or K&radn, and the Shuriib towing eastwards to the salt desort; tho 
Z^ndarlld, fertilising the ueigbboaihood of and lost in tho 

unexplored swamp or salt maixh of Givkh(iaali, and tbe Kdr, 
commonly known in Europe as the Bendamccr, which foima tho 
salt lake of Nlris, miscalled BakhtcgAn on our mapa. 

The Shiriz lake receives Uttle or no water from influent stivams, 
being apparently mainly fed by springs, as is tiio smaljcT lake of 
KazMn. 

riaviog thus completed a brief account of tbe hydrography of 
Peitia, let os turn to the consideration of its oreogropby, to illustrate 
which 1 bavo prepared a diagram showing the direction and extent 
of the Qxes of tho principnl ranges, (vide fig. II)'. Tliis is tho 
more aeoessaiy, os it is here that the largest modifications in maps 
have been made by recent travellers. A glaneo nt the difiginm 
will show that tlie moat pvominent chai^actcristic of the monntAin 
ayatom of Persia is the uniform direction of if a ranges, which lie, 
with few exceptions, nearly north-weat and south-east, a fcaturo I 
have already referred to aa inhucnciDg the prevailing winda. That 
part of the Aibdrz which lies east of Dam^tvandi and the ranges 


' 1 sbovld bata wiabed to b«ve iocludod tb« «ut«rn biJf of tbo Iimimi p)atcao lu tbis 
OiA^m u io ebni of tho dnuiu^ arau. But J find tbat, with tho oxcopticQ of tho 
maib kollej of tba Eobuod, ooci thot of tbo Eotl'Hfid. sonr Hmt. wo bara tictlo oxAot 
iafbnnation roffarCfnif tba axw of tb« rangea wbScb make up tho mooiitaia ^teia of 
A^baiueUln, west of tbe lodua bMia. Taking into conaidnatiun Use known dimCSon of 
the Ohaaoi ridgea (N.B. and 8.W.), and tbai of lha cLaSna bounding the Horat valle/ (C. 
Aod W.), and SDpjMSiag tha wat«r.partlog of tba Poropamieoe to ba eeiraet^j ebown on 
our mapa, it would appear probable that wa have a fonoation io the outline of tiia axaa 
of eha billa uleotocal with diet foond batwaan eastern and wartarn BaUebietAn, whare (lie 
Pereimt TBouoininB. cosiog from Uia aortb'wast, are oooneetad with thu Riijven bille fruoi 
(be nonh*eaa(. bj a eoriea of paradeJ ridgw running e&at and west. 
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p&Tdllel to it on the south, nith the ridges lotersectin^ the Batuch 
plateau, form the onl^ remarkable eseeptions to the rule. 

A comparison between the h^^drographie and oreographic diag^ms 
will show that the dlspoettiou of the hills affords little indication 
of that of the watersheds. Thero is nothing in the latter to show 
which of the many parallel ridges form the water-partbge of the 
plateau. Indeed the general outline would seem to point rather to 
a great river flowing to the sea in the south-east, than to a series 
of depressions receiving the surplus drtunege. 

The view generally token by geographers of the mountain system 
of Persia, is that of am ofEshoot of the Hindd K^eh, connecting 
that chain with the Caucasus and the Taurus. If there He any 
necessity for establishing such an otigin (apart from tiie fact that 
the Ironian plateau is a link in the chain of high land runuing 
through Europe and Asia), the affinities of the Persian mountuns 
would seem rather to lie westwards than eastwards: but in the 
absence of any accurate information regarding the geography or 
geology of northern AfghinisUn, the points cannot be finally settled. 
To me it appears probable that the Hari-Rdd valley, the political 
frontier of Persia and AfgbimstAn, is also the point of contact of 
their respective mountain systems. 

The idea of the continuity of the Persian ranges with those of 
the eastern watershed of the Hehnand was home out by all maps 
engraved pi'evioua to the publication of tlxe results of the travels of 
M. Khanioff in eastern Persia, 

A reference to any atlas published before i860, and indeed many 
of Isler date, will show all ranges cast of the main read from Shiriz, 
through Isfobiu to Tehran (about the fifty-second meridian), running 
east and west, i.e. parallel to the coast ranges of the Arabian Sea, and 
the valley of Herit, the okly groviyED portions. M. KhanikofT 
was the first to show that not only the mountains of Khurasin lie in 
ridges nearly parallel to those of western Persia, north-west and south¬ 
east, but that central Persia is intersected by more than one con¬ 
tinuous range, with its axis in the same direction. This foct, which 
is strongly insisted on in his text, is rather ignored in the unworthy 
little map attached to it, in which minor spurs are wa^rated to 
equal dimensions with the main ridges, a defect increased rather than 
diminished by his English copyists. .. ., 

However, his journey made a revolution in the prevailing ideas 
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regarding the ortography of oaBtern Pcrsm, and the surveys of Major 
Lovett and myself Lave done as much for the south. Major Lovett's 
first journey in 1870-71 estahliehed the &Qts of a wntcr-porting in 
Baldchist&n, ahont 100 miles from tl»e coast, dividing tJic Helmand 
valley from the ocennio basin; and of a singular eontb-v'cstem deflec¬ 
tion of the axes of the ranges south of Bampdr. Tiie following year 
we proved the condouity of the great plateau west of Sistitn with the 
• Sarbad and Siioeh mountains ^ ascerhunad that Pottinger’s text was 
right in disdnguislimg between the two extinct or dormant volcanos, 
the K^h-i-Kaush&da, and tho K^h-i-Basmin; and his maps wrong in 
making hnt one: further west wc traced Khanikofi^s groat contral 
range west of Yazd, aa fikr south as latitude Vf 30'; and found tlie 
other minor ridges between Kaimin and Sbfrdz to lio in the same 
uniform direction, n paiidleliain I bad previously found to occur in flic 
ranges on oJl the roads between Bushahr and SliCr&z, and that city niid 
Isfahan, 

On returning to England the new data obtained by ourselves and 
M. Khanikoff hare enabled me to interpolate with them tJie observa¬ 
tions of older travellers, to which, from want of solid base to work 
upon, jusUce had not been done by geographers. Thru tho travels of 
Christie and Tniilhier between Tabas and Yasd, and of Keith 
Abbott' hstwean Yazd and Karmfin, oonoluslvely demonstrated the 
oristence of three parallel rang*es between the two former tovvns, and 
of a lofty and fertile plateau (Kuh-Bandnh east of the road between 
the two Utter, in a situation marked on the maps as part of tho 
Karmic desert. 

The longes on the coasts of the Caspian and of the Arahiao Scu, 

^ It ii • EDStMr orngrM tliU tills next r«2Ml«king athI erasdontiow of noii'sciantifiu 
irAToUwa bu not nrvivvd to Juatloe doii« to bu jRtosn. Ko gouerot map that I 
baoir of coutaiu the reeulto of bie terela in Penia (pnblubed is the jovreal of the 
Oeografihiee] Booiotj), which rem^iied ooDOticod bj geo^plien Ull their value wba 
poia|AAi b; Colonel Ttile io hia ' Uaroo Polo.' 'Without pretending to aught but % 
no^^^imeotary knowledge of nrvejuig, b£r. Abbott, m additieB to a gtvat aiuount of 
pdliticel and topogiapUc^ iaformatloa, kept a careful road'book by oonipaw and walcb, 
tbrou^ twelre bundled zoilee of travel over e counti^ thou r|altc unexplored, atul but 
little of which beabeen iraceeeea by an European. Having myeelf followed part of Mr. 
Abbon’a route, and baring plotted tiie whole of the retDOindir from the aetronondcoUy 
fixed p<unts nnoe laid down, I eaa bear teitimoDy to tbe »kJ)l aod pomveraooo with 
wbiob be carried otrt Jiie eelf’lnipoeed talk. Had hie loboon been ivoperly utilieod by 
mop-m^ert, maoy of tbe groee erron whieb still dleSgore mapa of Poraia would luig 
ago hare diiaq^pearod. 
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and the nei^hbounn^ part of the Pereian Gulf, are thus well nig>h 
conclusively shown, to form the only iisportant exceptions to the 
general rule of a norUi'weet and south-easterly direction to the ridges. 
It seems lar from improhahle that the same phenomenon will be found 
to be repeated in the neighbouring peninsula of Arabia, when that 
countiy is opened to fuller seientiho esploratioo. 

The genera] elevation of the mountains of Persia is far greeter than 
has been generally supposod. The volcanic peak of Damivand, whose 
hres are still slumbering, marked npon cor maps as 14,700 feet above 
the sea, bas been fixed by the Russian Caspian Survey at ifi, 5 oo 
feet. Mount SnvaUii, in Adarbaij&n, is declared by tbe same autho- 
lities to be 14,000 feet in height. I fonnd the Kuh Hazdr, south 
of Karmin, to exceed the latter altitude; and the summits of the 
neighbouring Jomal-B^s range are not inferior. But I believe the 
highest continuous range in Persia to be the !£Ctih Dinir, qq unvisited 
ebun of mountains in Fare, (the southern peak is marked on our maps 
os Daena 11,000?). These are visible from the sea near Busbakr, 
a distance of 150 miles over ridges known to be 10,000 feet in 
altitude* I myself have seen them from tbe bills near Yoadikhiet in 
Axigiist, presen^g an appearance both as to outline and extent not 
unlike the Bemeso Alps, and hardly inferior in extent of soow-covered 
surface. Aa the snow-line at that season is certainly not below 14,000 
feet, I am inclined to estimate tbe average height of the Diu^ peaks 
at 17 to 18,000 feet above the sea. Many other snmmits in Armenia, 
Kurdistdn, Ltirist&n never totally lose their snow, and can 
therefore be little less than 15,000 feet. The peaks In the water- 
purring of the Alburs do not exceed 13,000 fest, but when these were 
snowless in the summer of 1871,1 observed a snow-clod ridge north 
of the watershed, about the western frontier of Masandar&n, In 
centn^ and eastern Persia there are no such lofty coouuteius, bat the 
highor summits of tho Kurd range, between Isfahiin and Kashin, 
exceed zi,ooo feet; and the Kburasiu mountains probablyan 
equal elevation, ^ 

Absence of proisiiieut spurs is the main ohameteristac of all Persian 
rauges except the AlUdrz, and to a lesser extent the Khurasifn hills. 
Inconsiderable rainfall bas of course much to do with this, but the 
primary reason is to be sought in the geolo^oal formarion. The 
extraordinary gravel elopes extending for many miles from the foot of 
the interior hills present a phenomenon fully treated of by Mr. Blanford 
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)Q his account of the geolo^jf sad I vj^\ not, therefore, enlarge upon 
it hero. 

It remains to notice tbo Talleyfi and plains between and beyond the 
ranges. Ihe Kliu^istin delta is the only plain of extent and import' 
auce at tbe aea-Ieyel. The stiip of land between the outer bids and 
the sea is generally QaTrow and barren, but oco&donally, as north of 
BoKhahr^aud north and ea^t of Bondar-Abbas, expands into respectable 
dimensions. Part of the plain of Mog^u, at tbe month of tbe Axnxes, 
belongs to Persia, and tbe delta of tbe Safld-Edd boa oonsiderablo 
extent and estraotdioary fertility. Inland tbe long and narrow 
pl^s between tbe ndgee liee gradually &om looo feet to eight times 
that height in tbe valleys between the ridges on the east side of the 
western water>parting, and 4, 5, and 6000 farther south and east. 
The plains of Isfah&n, Shfr&z, and Pereepolis aie abont 5000 feet; 
that of Karmdn somewhat bigbei’. Tbo volluys of Adarbaijin present 
allnviol slopes fuiTowed by torrents, and the only extensive tableland 
in Persia, that of Sull^niuL. 

As they i^ceede from tbe east and north, tbe intervals between tlxo 
ridges are wider, and tlie rainfall smaller, till grassy volleys aiu re* 
placed by gravelly deserts, which culminate in woatee of shifting 
sand. Tbe volley between Ab&dab and Yazd, a prolongation of tbo 
Zaindarild volley, contains tbe first of those sandy wastes, wbieb, 
under the mduence of tbe etroug south-easterly winds, occadozudly 
Invade the neighbouring cultivated taucts. The original city of 
Bhages, south-east of Telirin, is said to have been abandoned 00 this 
account. 

The most remarkable feature, however, in tbe plains of Peisia ia 
the salt swamp colled Kavu* or Kofeh. 

universal condition of tbe alluvial soil of tbe Persian plateau 
appears to be that wherever it is exposed to sufficient moisture, &thei’ 
by the overdow of rivers, surface-drainage from tbe hills, or want of 
sufficient elope to carry off desert nunfall, a saline effiorescence is pro¬ 
duced, which, forming a thin whitish crust on the surface, retains 
the moistui’e beneath for a considerable time, and thus creates, in 
winter and spring, a treacherous and impassable bog. 

'Whore tho supply of water is constant^ but insuffiGient to form salt 
lakes such as those of Urnuo and Nirfz, a bog of slimy mod is 
formed in the lowest doi>res3ion, covered with brine in winter, uud in 
summer by a thick ciust of salt. These salt swam^ti ai« termed Kavir 
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in tlie north, and K^feh in the eoatb. The prindpal is that shown on 
oiir maps as tbe Qi‘eat Salt Desert the Daeht-i-Kuweer, or Daiia-f- 
Xabir Thie is the eastern part of what is probably the most 6S> 
tensive plain in Persia, that ioteioepted between the Albtlrz and its 
parallel ridges and the heads of the rao^ea of the central plateau which 
ton south-east. Westward it is divided into two valleys, oTiginating, 
one in the Sult^niah plateau, and the ether north of and near Hamadho. 

* Each of these is drained hy a river named respectively the Shtirdb 
and the Ediusu, which with another considerable affluent from TOrshfz 
on the east, mvte to form the great Ea^r. It has only once been 
seen by an European, Dr.'Eiihs^ a Euesian, who crossed it about 
latitude 34^ when travelling from Damghin to Yazd. He describee 
it as about nine versts or about sLz miles wide. The patches of 
ordinary Eatrir seen by travellers on the Mash-bad road may possibly 
communicate with the great Xaifir through gaps in the intervening 
range; but Clark, who travelled from Turshiz to Somndn, does not 
mention any Eatir, though he crossed the Abrisham river, which was 
supposed by travellers on the northern road to end in one of tliese 
smaller Eavirs. This stream, therefore, at least would appear to be a 
eootrihuter to the great Kavir. 

The altitude of the latter cannot he fixed with any certainty^ It 
«say be below the level of the eea; and is certainly not far above it, as 
the town of Talias, on the edge of the hills to the south, was 
determined by Khanikoffl at 1500 feet. The same traveller crossed a 
part of the Karmftn desert, not more than 500 to 600 feet above 
the sea, and the lowest p^t of the northeru waste is probably 
not much, if at all, in ezoess of this measurement 

Other kav^u, with constant mud and salt incrustation^ are found in 
the Saij^n or Ssid£lAd plain, west of Karmin; and in the neigh¬ 
bouring valley of Kfitrd. The ordinary ievirt are innumeiablc. 
That south of Ebif is one of the largest. Another receives the water 
of a small stream fiowing north-west, from near Karm&o. The Ijanks 
cf the ‘ Gavkhinah * marsh, formed by the Zaindarud, arc also ‘ kavir 
and a iatAr, perhaps the same, waa oioescd by Tr6zcl, between Abidah 
and Yazd- Abbott records another in tl»e valley between the £db- 
Baniu and the ridges east of Yazd. The best known is that north of 

‘ 1 Ut» e«T«r zarsAlf hMnl this last t«r» oMd, nor bsT* P«tnM» Irem wbem i hA«« 
eDqoired i bot hM (be tniboritx of (be aodiCQ* of Esjjl B > 3* (0 beck It. Tbo nesidjig; 
would b« Do( '(be gnat ma * le ueuall; euppooed, bni tbe * XaIm of Salt Uud.’ 
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Klim, which is a bay, as it vrtit, of tlw ^rcat Kavii* j but it is by 
DO means formidable in the worst of woathei's, compared witJi the 
'Kafebs ’ of Kniroin. 

The desert of Karm&n, colled by Kbnnikoff the desert of Liit or 
Lotthat of Khar&tk, which 1>oiid(Is Peisinn tciTitoiy on the south¬ 
east, and the smallor waste of Bampur, are drier, aiul therefore rooro 
sandy than tbe northern desert. Perhaps also the soil is less favour- 
able to the formation of kavir. The ^eat depressioD of the Knrmdn 
desert baa been noticed. It should be meutioned that though no iarir 
was crossed by Tniilhxer, between Tabas and Yazd, and though there 
is on undoubted water-parting between the Great Salt Desert and 
that of Lut, tbe wastes of sbilting sand passed by tbe traveller just 
mentioned may very possibly fonn a communication between tbe 
two. 

As tbo object of the missions which Imve resulted in these 
volumes was to fix certain poitions of the frontier of Persia, a few 
lines on tbe subject may not be amiss. 

A gtanco at the outlino of the clomiuions of the 8h&b, with tUo 
Gulf io either of ibe diagrams, will show the general line of frontier to 
bo nearly as like that of a cat on a footstool, as tbe coasts of Italy and 
Sicily are to the proverbial boot. If Puieia is famous for anything, it 
is fbr cats, so that tbe fitness of the similitude is undeniable. 

On tbe north-west, the frontier a^oining Bussian territory is fixed 
by treaty. The same may now be said of the Balfich frontier, from 
the see to the Mfishkid, and that in Sistdo. Between tbe two, and 
further north, all is unccitaiu, save the names cf the Ironticr towns. 
On the west the common frontiei* of Pei'sia and Turkey, from Ararat to 
Bosmb, is still undefined, tliougb it was fixed within ceiiain limits 
by (be Aoglo-Kussian Coenmis^ou of 2851-54. Becent maps ema¬ 
nating from Bussian sources give the Atrak, from its mouth to 
the point where its most northern aSuent joins it, as tbe western 
boundary of the new Russian district east of tbe Caspian, and this 
is probably tbe interpretation placed in St. Petersburg on the so- 
called and ofb-demed Atiak frontier treaty. Further east all is ns yet 
imcert^n, but con hardly remain so For long. Sorakhs is held by 

’ 1 ca&aoC t«lp doubting tluv derivUioQ, os I mors tl»*n onc« bwrd tbe word *lut* 
use is S«liiob>st&o os aquiraleut bo woWrlaw. A Itigi c(iTii«l4riv»r At JaD<, ewerll^ug 
the roQto Mre«s the Kherin dewrt, mUI, UtU wros BurebN to P^^i*ktor liad water, but 
thfl reiBAjiiiiig three to the HetcDiuvi were 
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Persia i tbc or Atak^ hj tbe Tekeh Turkmarts. The 

eouthera slopes of the SilroTi bills are held as far ^est' as Darah-gaz 
by the Kurdish vassals of the Shih, transploated there three ce&tnries 
ago : thence to the Eussian frontier they are probably occupied by the 
Qoklin Turkmans. Even if the Eusshm columns now marcbiog east¬ 
wards from the Caspian do not settle this part of the frontier of 
Persia satisfaetoiily, they will assuredly obtain the geographical 
information necessary for doing so. 
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JOURNEY THROUGH BALUCHISTAN 
AND SOUTHERN PERSIA, 


Br Majou OLIVER B. ST. JOHN, R.E. 

CHAPTER I. 

GioAtiftr lo PUMn. 

Ov tlie 7th of Jnnuaiy, i$74 ,1 lantled fVom the British India Steam 
Kaviffnlion Corapanv’s ship ‘India,’ i« Gwjidar Bay. OwUi'a from 
England to pi'oceed to BaldcKisf&n to survey tho leccntly dotormiiiwl 
ftontioT had foinwl mo early in Ootobov at Tehi An, whoits I woe acting 
as director of the Anglo-Peraian Teleifraph. By tlio 20th of tho 
month all preparations for the long^ jonmey bofore mo wei*o made, nnd 
I started for Biishahr, expecting to reach that port, Tvhonco fortniglitly 
Btearners nm dorvn the Persian and Maki^iu coasts to Bombay, 
tormrde the end of November. Unfortunately, when only two daj'a’ 
roaroh on tbe road southwards, I was stnxek down hy a sudden attack 
of acute dysentery, which, with typhoid and typhes fever, «*as very 
prevalent in the neighboimhood of the capita), in consequence of the 
famine, then in its second year. Good nursing, and the skilful 
.attendance of Dr. Baker, tho medical odiccr of tbe tolegmph staff, 
enabled me to reach Tsfah&n in a mule litter, after a fortnight’s delay 
at Rum and Khabita; another fortnight at Isfahan so far set me up 
that I was able to sit on a horse again, though at lint foi* an hour 
or two a day only; and before long I bad dispensed rdtogethcr with 
my tAkhU-rateda^ or portable bed, ns tho Persians call that most 
uncomfortable of conveyances, a mule litter. Bushahr was reached on 
tho 30th of December, jost a month later tlian anticipated, Hero 
I felt doubtful for a moment wbethcr I ought not to tnvn my stops 
towards England instead of to the wilds of BaluchistAn, I was still 
far from having r6covere<l my normal strength, and the doctors 
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advised me not to risk anotiior hot season in Persia. Bat the winter 
TTas too far advanced for the government of India to replace me; the 
large ontlay that had been made in preparations would have been 
thrown awa^; and to have deferred the survey for a year might have 
caused inconvenience. Moreover, 1 was oaiarally unwilling to relin* 
<^uisb my iirst chance of geographical diacovery; so the hesitation was 
of short duration, and I took passage for myKlf, ten horses, and 
fifteen servants, to Gw&dar, for which we embarked the next day. 

A week^s eail, broken by a few hours’ stay at Lingah and Bandar* 
Abb&a. and a night at Maekat, brought us to Gwfidar Bay, where, 
almost before the anchor dropped, I was welcomed by my fneitd Mr. 
W. T. Blanford of the Geological Survey of India, who, at my sugges¬ 
tion, had asked and obUiued leave from the Viceroy to be my 
companion in the approaching journey. After superintending the 
deposit of horses, baggage, and Persian servants in a clumsy native 
boat, in which the anfortunate quadrupeds were packed as close as 
sardines in a tin, we bode adieu to the ' India,’ and pulled on shore. 
A strong wind off the land sprung up shortly afterwards, and the 
iispedimSHta remained in their uncomfortable conveyance all night, 
tossing at anchor in the Bay. The Beraiao servants were awfully 
sick, and the horses a good deal ent and bruised, in spite of tight 
packing. However, they all turned np the next morning without 
serious damage, though it is a mystery to me to this day hem, in the 
absence of any mechanical contrivance whatever, the borsee wore got 
out of the deep native craft, whose bidwarks were high over their 
heads. In the meantime I bad been hospitably welcomed by Capt»Q 
Miles, then the Political Resident on the Mokr^n coast, whose head- 
quarters are at Owddar. 

The next few days were busily employed in mt^ng preparations for 
a start. Stores and instrnmeuts had to be unpacked and repacked, 
provisions purchased, and money provided. Besides Blanford aud his 
servants, the porty was increased at Gw6dar by an apothecary, Mr. 
Eoane, a native surveyor from the qunrter-maater-general’s department 
of the Bombay army, with six asMstant peons, and a couple of bird- 
skinners from the Calcutta Museum. Tents for all had been sent 
from the Bombay Arsenal, and were ready pitched on my arriv*d. 
Fifty camels had been engaged beforehand by Captain Miles, and 
were now eating the bread, or latber browsing the thorns, of idleness 
at sixpence each per diem 5 and more were promised if required. 

c 2 
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AJl was ready in four or dvo days, wlien a telegram reached mo from 
Calcutta, ordering us to delay starting on account of disturbances at 
K^, a dependency of £al&t, some seventy miles inknd. This little pro- 
Tince» inhabited by men of the turbulent and warlike tribe of Hinds, bad 
enjoyed a long quoai-todependence under a governor whoso authority 
was only limited by the neoessitj of paying a small yearly tribute to 
the £haQ of Kal 4 t. The latter hod lately been ill advised enough to 
replace him by a nominee of bis own. Tho former gorornor made 
no resistance, but retired to a neighbouring village. The Rinds, bow> 
ever, whose opinion bad not been consulted in the matter, not only 
declined to submit to tbeir new master, but besieged him in hia 
fort. It was supposed that this fighting in the immediate vicinity of 
the frontier we bad come to survey might endanger the safety of our 
party. But a day or two later tidings arrived tliat peace was restored 
at K^, and on the I received leave fiom Calcutta to proceed, but 
with the greatest caution. 

Zt bad been arionged at Tohi’du tlmt the subordinate commission, 
the occasion for which Itas been explained by Sir Frederic Goldsmid 
in the preface to these volumes, should consist besides myself of deputies 
from Kaldt and Persia. The former never tamed up at all, and his 
absence, os will be seen further on, was rather detrimental to tluv 
completeness of the map. 

The representative of His Majesty the SluiU was a lanky young man, 
ancifn ^ve of tbo College at Tehran, where lio had picked up a fair 
knowledge of plan and map drawing, but whose acqu^ulaucc with sai> 
veying was of the slenderest. His name wos Rfiraa Asluaf All, which 
appellation ho hod dignified on his own account with tho afli& of Kb&n, 
and bad further had the rank of Sarhaug, or Lieui-Coloncl, bestowed on 
him by bis government tor the occasion. His full title tlicrcfors wofi 
Mirsa Ashiaf All Ebin Savhang, but by the last he was known in the 
camp, and ‘ Sarhang,' therefore, wo will call him for the future, He 
had marched down from Tehi^dn nearly at the same time ns myself, 
but with a delicacy rare in hia eountrytaen hod avoided rntrudini*' 
himself upon my party, so that I had hardly seen him till the day after 
we left Busbohr in the ‘ India,* when I found him sitting on a couple 
of big trunks in tho waist of the shii). On entering into convorsatiou, 
be soon eommnaicated the reason of his occupying so undignified a 
position. The authorities at Tehrin hod furnished him with n sum of 
moaay, little moro than sufficient to defray his expenses as* for na 
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Bushftbr, The delay on the road caueed hy roy illoese had left hira 
quite ‘ «? ’ when he I'e&cbed the sea^ and the price he got for hia owu 

and his servant’s horse only semd bo take their deok passages to Ban* 
dar-Abbfie and buy proviaioDS for the three days’ voyage. He had aa 
order from tho Minister for Foreign ABaira on the Governor of Karmin 
for the eqaipmenb necessary for the expedition, and therefore intended 
landing at BandaisAbbds, marching thence to Ksrmin, obtaining 
there tents, horses, and escort, and aventoally joining me on the 
frontier, via Bam and Bampdr, This little detour of 750 miles would 
have involved two months’ delay at least. I therefore at ones offered 
to lend him money and fit him out completely, if he would only come 
on to Gwidnr at once, and begin operatuone without delay. This the 
Sarhang would not hear of; in fact fiom bis nmnner it was easy to see 
that he had orders not to go to Gw 4 dar at all. At Bandar-Abbis we 
fortunately hoard that the Governor of Karmin had left the latter town 
for Balfichist&n, This decided the Sarhaug to come on to Maskat, 
whore I left him with a couple of bondred ropees to hire a native boat 
to Gwatar, the nearest port in Persian Baluchistan to Owfidar. After 
some little delay he arrived at the forme; place a week after I reached 
the latter, and finding the goverocr at Saibfis, got a fit out from him 
and met my party at Pishin. 

Lato in the afternoou of tho 22nd of January, we got finally under 
weigh, after the usnal scene of cenfusinn and quarrelling, grunting and 
groaning of camels, and objurgations in a variety of tongues. The 
Balucb camel-drivsr is not a bandy animal like tho Fersinn muleteer, 
part of whose regular duty it is to find ropes and fit the most awkward* 
looking packages on his mulos’ saddles. Beyond making bis camel 
kneel down to receive the load, and remonstrating in toues barely 
more melodious than those of his beast if he thinks tho latter 
too heavily laden, the Baluch bakes no interest or bronhle in the 
transaction. Packing and loading had therefore all to bo dona by 
ourselves, and starting was thus a much slower boancss than in Persia. 
Our smaller packages were secured in huge baskets weven of the ' pish ’ 
leaf, a sort ^ dwarf palm found in toircnb beds all over Baluchistan 
and part of Afghdnist^ as &; north os S&bul. The same matenal 
supplied ropes, which, though they did not last long, had the advantage 
of being replaceable at every village. Before all the baggage was off 
the ground, tbc fifty eomeJs originally provided bad increased to eighty, 
which, with ten horses of mine and my Persian aervaute, and two of 
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B]aiiford*e, formed tbo sam*total of our car&van. Blauford’e Indian 
BOTvaots and tlie aurveyii^ @ Persian ^cx)cns and 

on the camels which carried the paraplicrnalia of their dilToront 
departments. 

Oor hret three stages led throngh dreaiy and desolate wastes along 
the line of telegraph to the banks of the Dnsbt river, at the village of 
Siroki. Before reaching it w$ had not seen a vestige of luman habiki- 
tioD, hardly of life. The road^ a mere track a few inches widc^ ^Kissed 
over plains of whitish clay, between distant ranges of barren hilla, 
those on the south broken into the fantastic outlinee which charac¬ 
terise the coast scenery of Makrin. At F&Iaif, the second halting- 
place, a few stunted biishee grew near a scanty stream l>citer filled 
than usual by the recent heavy r^ns. Here a few tniserahlcrooking 
sheep gave evidence of the prosimi^ of some nomad Baldcbis, who 
did not, however, honour us with a visit. Each day Iwforc noon a 
atroDg north wind raised clouds of sand whloh hid the landscape for 
hours, and added positive discomfort to the depressing iuduenccs of (be 
scenery. 

We were far from soi'iy, therefore, to see, on tl»o third day, the belt 
of ti'ees which narks the coune of the Daelit rivei, and to find the tents 
pitched between the tivo dusters of eighty to a hundi’od huts which 
form the village of Siroki. Here we stayed till the a7th, observing 
and collecting specimens and information. My original intention had 
been to go on to Sis&d on the Pashti&r{ river, two days’ Journey to 
the westj where I had appointed to meet the Milimindir soot by 
Ibrihim Kliin, deputy governor of Peraian Baldchist 4 n; but the country 
about Sf^ being reported so sxvampy as to be impassable for camels, 1 
sent a idsiil to inform the Mihm^nddr of my cbangic of plan, and de¬ 
termined to make direct for E&hd EaUt, a ooaaidcrable place on tiro 
eastern or Sarb&a branch of tho Dashtidrf river, and on the Persian 
side of the frontier, which had not been visited by ^tber of the 
exploring parties the previous year. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of the 27th wo started, bidding adiou 
to our kind host, C&ptsin Miles, who hod accomponiod us thus far from 
Gw&dsr; and, quitting the last relle of civilisation in the sliape of the 
telegraph line, turned our horses’ heads to the interior. For about & 
mile the road led through the tamarisk and acacia junglo boidering 
tho river, which we then crossed at a ford. The strcpm was at that 
time about sixty or oighty j arde wide, riJDujngl>etween stoop day banks 
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from ft hundred to a hundred and fifty yarde apart. The Baaht nver 
is the most coosiderabla of the torrents which carry off the scanty nin- 
fall of southern Baldchistdn. Its western branch, which forms the 
houndaij of EaUt in the upper part of its course, rises in the highlands 
of fiampusht and Zamirdn, where it bears the name of Nibing or Na- 
hang. After passing the escarpzxient of the main platean, at a point 
which we afteTw*arde visited, it turns eastward through the fertile vsUej's 
of Hand and IVirap, and at Kej joins its waters with thoee of its eastern 
afDnent, which dews duo west through the long valley lying at the foot 
of the escarpment, and forming a natural highway between Persia and 
the Indus valley. From the point of junction the cnited streams dow 
south-west through a wide alluvial expanse, kno\vn as I^asAi or the 
'phuD,* whence the nver intbis part ofits coarse takes its name. Storms 
in the hills make it occasionally impassable for days together, and it 
sometimes overfiowa its banks. The quantity of silt brought down has 
raised the bed above the surrounding country, and tlie torieuts from tho 
Jambki and other hills bordering the southern part of the Pasht, in¬ 
stead of finding their way to the river, spread themselves over tho level 
plain. A belt of jungle and colUvation, principalW of millet (Jovar), 
from a couple of hundi*e<l yards to half-a-mUe in width, borders the 
stream on either side. 

Passing this we turned northwards over a level desert towards the 
fpot bills of the Jambki range, whose couical peaks, though not more 
than 250c feet high, towered far above the lesser ranges* A short march 
of thirteen miles brought us to onx ciimp, pitched in the wide shallow 
bed of a torrent issuing from a gap in the hills a mile to the north. 
A chain of muddy pools showed the course of a subterranean stream, 
and noanshed a few scanty shrubs, amongst which a fiock of sheep 
were grazing. 

A small hamlet called Saman, from the name of the torrent, existed 
here up to the last few years, when it was phmdertd by the Sarbfa 
people, and all the male mliabitants killed. The territory is con- 
adci'ed to belong to Dasht, although the sheep wc found were the 
property of B 4 hd Kal£t people. 

The next morning, two or three smart showers warned us to get out 
of the dangerous position in which the camp was pitched. Leaving 
the servants to strike the tents as fast as posable, Blaofcrd and 1 
walked up towards the hills. Before we got back to breakfiist, a strong 
southerly wind rose, biinging clouds of dost. We loaded up the 
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camela as fast os possibls to move to bigber groond in case of rain, or 
to go OE to our next lialfcing-place if the weather ahould cloor- 
Harilj was the last load on, before tho rain came on, slightly at first, 
but soon in reriteble torrents. There being no shelter anywhere, we 
got np 8 tent on the gruTOlly bank opposite, on the highest ground we 
could find. XiODg before the tent was secure, thci’e was a stronm of 
muddy water a hundred yards wide and five or six feet deep, where 
our former encampment had been. About two the rain ccosod, hat 
the water continoed to rise till within a foot of tho lowest tents, 
causing us some little anxiety. 

The next morning rose bright and clear, bat the camel-drivers 
declined to more, on account of tho slippery state of the ground after 
the rain. The camel’s fbot, admirably adapted for sand, is by no moans 
so for mud, which it doee not penetrate enough to get a fiiTn hold of* 
The movements of a loaded camel on a muddy insd are not unliko 
those of the proverbial cat in walnut-sbclls on tho ice; but attended 
with more danger to the sufForer. Tho poor brutes not unfreQuentJy 
break their legs in felling, and occasionally, it is said, gct^split up by 
their feet slipping in opposite directions. I cannot sny that I have 
witnessed this latter catastrophe. 

After some discussion we bargained with our comelHlrivers tb&t 
they should go to B6hd EaUt in two marches, instead of three as 
agreed on, we allowing them in return to halt lor the day. Ascending 
the torrent bed for half-an-hour the next morning, we entered the 
hills through a narrow gnrgo in the sandstone rooks. A few puddles 
in places were oil that 1‘emnined of the boiling torrent of two days 
befoie: hut the still slippery state of the ground showed that tho 
camel-drivers were right in refusing to move till a day’s sun had 
partially dried the surface. Our path led np the main ravioo for a 
^ort distance, and then turned off to the left np a side channel among 
a bewildering congeries of low hills of sandstone and clay, with no 
vegetation to speak of. Here we saw for the first time the little 
desert partridge, £ouAami, the aee<ffe or, as tho Persians 

call it, which we hardly expaeted to find so far south. Before 
long wc crossed a low water-parting into thcKalaki torientj which here 
forms the frontier between Dasht and Dashtidrl, the outlying 
districts of ICaiit and Persia respectively. A second inconsiderablo 
asceut brought us into tho Roghiin ravine, down which we proceeded 
in a westerly direction to onr halting-placc, a wide open space in 
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the hills. Ahondanee of the ^pish’ palm, and mauy fmrly 
acacia and jnjubo shrubs; the latter just coming into leaf, ;^vo the 
encampment a somewhat less desert appearance than usnal. Three 
cows were gTazing* in the rolley, thongh there wsa no appearance of 
cultivation. In the afternoon I climbed a ridg:e a railc from the camp, 
to get an idea of the run of the hills, which it was not eaa/ to see from 
the low ravines through which our rood had passed. 

The Jamhkf hills, as tiisj may be called from their central and 
highest peaks, are a spur of the range which forms the south wall of 
the long valley, lying all along the foot of the escarpment of the 
BaldchisUia plateau, and Interpose between the Daaht and Dasbtidri 
rivers. Unlike the general configuration of the elevated masses in 
Southern BaldchisUn. which Tather tend to long isolated ridges divided 
by wide valleys, these hills consist of three shrupt peaks, at oach angle 
of a right-angled triangle, surrounded by innumerable short and ir¬ 
regular ranges, inconoeivahly distoited and broken up. The three 
roun peaks rise to the height of eooo to 2500 feet, hut the ridges at 
their feet do not attain more than half that height. It is impossible to 
imagine more barren aud desolate scenery. Except here and in the 
ravines not a speck of green is anywhere visible \ nor does the clay and 
sandstone, of which the rocks are composed, take form or colour, which 
might by grandeur or brilliancy compensate for the lack of soiter beauty. 
The strata generally dip at a very high augle, indeed are often abso- 
Intely perpendicular. This and the inil^uent but violent storms of 
nun tend to divide the snriacc of the elevated masses into earrated 
ridges, between which are narrow ravines. Though the walls of these 
are mostly' of small elevation, their steepness hides all view of the 
loftier masses beyond; and thus, though bis path leads amid what, judg¬ 
ing by hmght, would be considerable mountaios in Great Britain, the 
traveller in BaldcbistliQ rarely sees anything but petty ridges of rock. 
Further north the ranges are somewhat bolder in outline, but till we 
reached that called Sidueh Kuh, which overbauga the Klihak plain and 
divides it from the Sisthn desert, we saw nothing deserving the dis¬ 
tinction of being called a mountain. 

Another result of tbe configoratiou of Baldch bills adected me more 
seriously than thmr want of beauty. The tortuous and narrow ravines 
and the difficulty of reoognisiag and fixing prominent pwnts, made it 
by no means easy to cariy on tbe survey. A brief description of the 
manner in ^ich this ^vas done may not be unioteresting to past and 
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futnw ti^vellers. At every lialtiu^place, except in tUe rai^o inetancc 
of a clondy night, 1 fixed the latitude with a reflecting circle ot acxtnut, 
and arUficial horixon, by meridian altitude of a star or by allitndeB of 
the poleater out of the meridian. Wherever I halted for a day or more, 
this was supplemented by meridian altitudes of tlio sun with the re* 
fleeting circle, and repetitiona of the night observations, 1 had several 
pocket chroaometera with roc, but could not get them carried on a 
litter or handbaiTOw, and soon found that CAnied la tho pocket of a man 
on horaoback they were more trouble than use. The mounted traveller 
who intends to get tnistwortliy results out of a chronnroetcr cumed by 
himself, must be eouteat io be its slave, Putting nil ideas of galloping 
ont of tbe question, he most deny lumself the quietest trot; not even a 
light spring from the saddle aflei' the weary day’s ride can be inclulgwl 
in with safety to the precioos ebarge- Shooting and hill-climbing aiv 
of course out of tbe question* If tho chronometers nro placed on a man 
on foot to accompany tho horseman it is not much bettor. Tlic latter 
must keep so constant an eye on his companion, that he might nliuost 
as ivell be carrying the chronometers hirosclf. On a direct journey be¬ 
tween two fixed points at a moderate distance and traversed wiLbout long 
halts, or on an expedition like that of thoTiirko-Persian frontier survey, 
where the surveyors hod ample time to carry their chronomctcra back¬ 
wards aad forwards between their stations, they may be u«ed with advan¬ 
tage ; but for a long journey through unknown country I prefer good 
perambulating wheels. Of these I bad four of the Indian pattom, two 
for use and two in case of accidents. T1)C wheels of the latter, slung 
on each ^de of a camel, wore generally conddci’ed bv the Palucliis as 
belonging to some new and formidable piece of artillery, and iidilcd 
much, I have no doubt, to the impressive appearance of our {uirty. 

Tbe two wheels in work were trundled along by tlie Indian peons 
accompanying the native suireyor, a Marhatta, who with a pris¬ 
matic compass made a regular traverse of the path. This left me 
at liberty to move off the road to collect information and sketch the 
geoeral features of tbe country, Every evening 1 plotted tlie snr- 
veyor’s work on a large scale, and reduced it at once to tliat of my 
field map, fonr miles to tlie inch, which wae mounted in clotli, pro¬ 
jected and ruled in mile equoiee in England, and sent fo me at 
Gwidai'. TIds map I carried on as far as Disak, where tlw Indian 
swvoying jMirty left for tbe coast to I'cturn to Bombay. From tiicncc 
1 hod to do the tinverse myself; but os the country throughout 
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Eastern Persia is generally open, this woe leas trouVIeeome work than 
ia tKe winding defile* of Balucbietin. 

On arriving *£ Shii'&s, twelve hundred miles irom Qw&dar, 1 found 
roy error in longitude to be ten miles only, 

To return to the record of onr journey to B^hd Kalfit, On leaving 
the camp in the Eogb^n ravine, xve kept down the latter for hve miles, 
when we crossed the low rocks bordering it to the north, and issned 
on the valley of tho EaelitiAri river. To the south-west the low bills on 
the west coaet were indistinctly viuble; and north-east of ns were the 
successive parallel ranges of control Baluchist&n; while beyond the 
dark belt of jungle> orowned by an occasional tufb of date palme> 
which showed the course of tho river, spread a wide and appai'ently 
bcuudlesa desert. After breakfasting by the side of a good-»2ed pool 
of water, Blanford and I plunged into tbc jungle to collect speoiroens, 
with results which, though not so barren os on many after occasions, 
strengthmed us in the opinion we were gradually forming that the 
fauna of Balucbistiln is os scanty as its Inizoon population. On this 
occaaion I find in my jouraol that I saw a ga2elle, shot at a fox, 
and killed a spotted woodpecker, * Pious Sindianus.’ Wo had some 
little difficulty in picking np the caravan, bat found the tml of it at 
last cioasing a deep and muddy wateroourse close to the village. 

As we rode in, iheyarathes were pitching the tents on a low giavcl 
mound oppewts a similar laiger mound, on wbieK stands the village of 
' B&hd KaUt,’ the great fort. This is the principal of a number of 
hamlets dotted along the course of the Doshtu^ji or Sarbdz river. 
Tho whole district U generally called the ‘Kuchnh’ (AngUol, street], a 
name applied in Western Baldchist&n to any river valley, ae Bddb&r ia 
in Persia proper. 

Bdbu Kaldt baa about 300 houaes irregularly dotted about the 
low gravel blu& overhanging tlie river. Half-a-doxen, perhaps, are 
of mud and stone with flat roofe, and capoble of a certain amount of 
defence, the rest oro mere reed huts. The serveyor, who was of an 
enquiring and statisric^ turn, noted in bis field book that £lhd 
eontmned four shops, at one of which English calico was obtainable. 

Some wayforers, met the day before near Boghdn, had informed our 
people that four S^drs as Persians are here called, with a ‘ Sihib * 
and some soldiers bad arrived at B&hd. At this earlier period of 
our sojourn in the land, we bad an idea, derived 1 know not whence, that 

' Pronoonesd hj tb«m like our wnd 
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Balficlus were truthful &td honest compared to surrounding nations. 
Honesty of a cert^ kiud they undouhtedly have, petty thioving and 
pilfering bring nearly unknown. But camel lifting and highway 
robbery are common enough on the Kalit border, though rare on tho 
Persian side, which is under the rigorous administrotioD of Ibrahim 
Kh&n. But though the Baluch is a clumsier liar than a Peraian or 
Hindu, lie is as cynically iadiffferent to bring found ont after his object 
is attained as the former, while in magnitude his falsehoods are quite 
equal to the best perfbnnances of either. 

In the present instance it need not be said that no vestige of Ktyir, 
S^hib, or soldier was to be fonud at Bihd Kalit, where the 
of their presence was shifted to SarMz, the capital of the distiict 
of the same name of which B&hu Kalit is a dependency. Ibiahim Kluin, 
the governor of Bam-Narmasbir, to which Boluchist&n is attached, 
was DOW g ft «d to be there with a considerable force. Accompanying 
him wero tlie 56 hib and Kajirs, the foimer of vvhom one man pro¬ 
fessed to have seen with his own eyes in the Persion camp. At it was 
just possible that Sir Pitderic Goldsmid might have sent one of his 
party to meet me, I sent a messenger to Ihralum Shin, with letters, 
enclosing a note for the unknown Sfthih, and for my colloaguo tJie 
Saihang, if he should have reached Sarbfc, asking them to meet 
me at Kshia. The Sarhang ijarned out to be there, but tho Suliib was 
a pure fgment of Baldch itn agination. 

Shortly after we were settled in the tents, a message arrived from 
Y 4 r Muhammad Khfiu, tho chief of the village, thot he was too ill to pay 
us a visit, bat would send his brother, who accordingly came over, hut 
had not much to say for himself. After his depaatum ho scut over 
a sheep and ten fowls as a present. In tho course of tlie evening 
the camel-drivers, who had brought us so far, announced their 
intention of returning to their villages near Gwddar. This ^vas an 
unexpected blow, as wo had no previoue reason to suj^posc they 
would not toko us os for as the end of the frontier at leost. How¬ 
ever, the news did not af^t us so /severely as it would have done 1ml 
we ktiown the endlees worry and delay the question of caincl-hiting 
would cause on this and many eub8e<|Qeiit occasions. 

Although this place is not more than a hundred feet ov so above 
(he sea-level, the nighte here are far colder than at Gwidar. The 
night after our arrival at B^hti Kal^t, that of the 5let of Januaiy', the 
minimum thermometer, hung under the eaves of my tent, fell to 34*', 
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rising to nearly 8o* in the day. This, with oca exception, waa the 
greatest cold wo experienced in Baluchistin, though wo ehonld of 
coarse have found severer weather on the plateau had we I'eached it 
before spring. Aitogcthsr the weather was very enjoyable at this time, 
forming a marked contrast to that on the coast with its gales and sand* 
storms. The Zodiacal light was visible every evening of oar ^y, and 
seemed more clearly defined than X have noticed it either in India or 
Persia. 

While I was enjoying the traveller’s I'egnlar Ivomry on a first day’s 
halt, a good morning snoose, the chief Y 4 t Muhammad Kb in made 
hia appearance with the notublas of tbe village, and as soon as I was 
dressed we received him on a carpet spicad on the shady side of 
the tent Yhr Muhammad was a very old man, feeble and emaciated, 
with apparently little life about him except in his crocl trcachcroas 
eye. Altogether he was os ilMooking an old scoundrel as any to 
be met with between the Indus and tbe Tigris, a region wheie age in 
combination with viUaoy is &r from uncommon. Without losiug 
much time in compliments he came to tbe object of his visit, which 
was to enlist my sympathies to help him in regaining a small annual 
stipend formerly allowed him by the Bombay Ooveinmeutfor protectiug 
the line of telegraph in his district, but which for some, no doubt, exccl> 
lent I’easoD hod been lately discontinued. The old gentleman was so elo> 
queut on tbe subject of bis wrongs, that I could get no opportanity of 
introduoiug the subject of camels before he left, which be did after a 
quarter>of-an>hour’s visit. As soon as be bad gone, 1 sent after 
him my ‘nisir/ or hoviiKC SaffairH^ a Persian named Mohammad Husain 
Beg, who had been eight years in my service, to make ariangements 
for hiring the necessary number of camels at once. In an hour he 
lOturned boiling with indigDation at tbe extortion and impudence 
of the Baldobls, who asked five rupees a camel for the joumey to 
Ksbfn, which we supposed from our map to be not more than two 
short morolies distant. In addition, Yir Muhammad asked for a Kosh^ 
mir scarf which be bad noticed n^und my waist os a preliminary 
present for himself. This I refused, but sent him a few rupees to buy 
a clean turban, of which he stated himself, apparently without reason, 
to be in want. 

The day was passed in fruitless negotiation and attempts to per* 
Buade the Gw^dar camel-drivers to continne the joumey. One man, 
tbe owner of nine camels, consented to proceed; tbe rest were obdurate. 
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The next morning, Yir Muh^rnmnd made his nppesr&nes ogsin, 
end after a little public ccnveraation about the frontier and the date of 
the annexation of the village to Persia, which he informed me took 
place BIX JBSJ 6 previously, 1 referred to the eubjeet of camels, which 
he declared bis inability to supply. He then asked for a private 
interview, nod earoe with me into the tent, when he stated that 
there were ploo'^ of enmels, but not more than two or three were hie 
own property; that the camel-owners were all relations, combined to¬ 
gether to keep up tbe prioe; and finally that he would undertake to 
give as man V as I liked for four and a half rupees each to Kshin, three 
long days’ march distant. This was rank eztortios, as wo had paid only 
half a rupee per dicin per camel from Gwiilar, and the map led me to 
believe the distance to Hsbm exaggerated by a day at least; so I de¬ 
clined to give moi*e than two and a half rupees, aud the old rascal went 
away pretending to be in n very bad temper 

An liour afterwards he sent over to say that if I would give him a 
prceent ho woo Id supply camels for four rupees ouch. To this, as time 
wos valuable, the provisions we had bi’Ought with us rapidly disap]>car- 
ing, and little groin or fionr to be bought> I agreed, scut Ydr Mu- 
bammed twenty rui^ees as a present, and sixty camels were proniiscd for 
the next momlog. 

Tbe day was spent by the servants in readjusting the loads^ which 
were reduced from eighty-one to seventy, but the next morning, instead 
of camels, a messes was brought that news hod arrived that Ibrdhfm 
Ehiin, the governor, was on his way to Bfihtj KaUt, and that all the 
owners of csrucls had driven them into the juugle, afraid of their being 
pressed for the caniage of the Persian. This wae a pkuisible excuse, ao 
I auswered that tbe Kh&u must know very well that tlie Sh6h himeclf 
dare not touch camels hired by an English officer; but that if the people 
were foolish euougb to be afraid, I would wmt for Ibrilum Eih&it’s 
arrival, and trust to him to obtain camels at a reasonable rate. This 
caused a ebauge of ground, the reply being that unless we took eighty- 
one camels, the full number brought from Gwidar, uot one would be 
supplied. This was too much, especially as three or four loads of fodder 
bad been consumed since we left the coast, eo I positively refused to 
take more than sixty-one, which, with the nine Gwfidar camel e that 
remained, made up the full complement required. After much urgu- 
meat and expostulation these terms were at lost agreed to, but the day, 
the thiid of onr stay, was loo far spent to think of moving. The next 
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moraing the camels were brought in twos and threes, aad after the 
usual squabbling about the loads we got ofTat noon. The fiction of 
iht o>vneT8bip of the beasts was by iis time quite dropped by ouv 
venerable fiiend Yir Muhammad, to whom the miyori^, if not all, be¬ 
longed, and he sent bis son in charge. At the last momeot, when half 
the caravan was across tho river, he made a final attempt to squeeze 
out another present by stopping the last camels under pretest of fresh 
news of the arrival of Ibtiblm IChfin. But it woe too late. We were 
foirly off \ even his own eon laughed at him, and we ^ook off tiie 
duet of B&liil Sal&t from our feet. This wos the first, but by no 
means the lost, of our camel-hiring difficulties. The some vexations 
delay occurred in every district; and the Mand people, a fortnight later, 
proved so troublesome and impracticable that we came to remember 
Yir Muhammad Rlifin of Bfihii Kal 4 t os a comparatively pleasant nT>d 
accommodating old man. 

What we should have done was to have bought a nudeus of twenty 
or five and twenty camels at Qw 4 dar, hiring drivers to attend them. 
This would have mode us dependent on local carriage for the heavy 
baggage only, which might have been sent from point to point direct 
instead of wandering over the couotry os necessitated by the exigences 
of the survey. Moreover, the Bnlhohia could not have starved ue into 
submitting to their extortionate charges as they invariably attempted. 
Supplies wore rarely produced on our arrival at a halting-place, and 
extravagant prices always asked till the camels were obtained and 
the caravan just starting, when rice, com, and were generally 
offered in abundance where only handsful had been previonsly fbrth- 
comiug. Our own camels might have been sent to purchase supplies 
from other villages, and we should have had it in our own power 
to regulate the length of our day’s journey, instead of bring at the 
mercy of the hired cornel-drivers, who halted when and where they 
liked. 

The experienoee of the miasion of the yenr before gave us no idea eff 
the difficulty and delay to be expected in obtainii^ carriage, and of 
the invincible repugnance of the Baldch villagers to travelling out of 
their own district. Sir Frederic Goldsmid’s and Major Harrison’s 
parties had cot gone off the high-roads between Bampilr uid Gwider; 
and Major Lovett, who travelled from Bampdr to Ponjgdr, and thence 
to the sea, had but n slender following. Ours was the first numerous 
party that had thrown itself on the resouroes of the country, arid it was 
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tihurefore hardly to he expected that we ehoold get along without diffi' 
oultiee of some sort*. 

To return to our Journey from Sihu Kal&t. The Dashtiiii river, 
which wc crossed hy a ford opposite tlio village immediately on leaving 
the encampmg ground, is hei'o fim sixty to eighty yards wide, and 
not more than three feet deep, with a slow current and muddy water. 
The bottom is treoclierous in places, and crossing on horseback is tbore- 
fore unafe without a guide. The actual banks are low, ten feet or so 
above the stream, and the water in high floods evidently overflows 
them. On the side opposite the village are many extensiTe clearings, 
flooded at the time of onr visit with water retained on them by em* 
bankments. Hioe and millet are the principal, if not the* only grains 
cultivated, Garden vegetables, even onions, seemed unknown, and 
the date groves ore far from extC3^ve, 

The road for the first march out across a bend of the stream to a 
point where the spurs of tbc Fcttch Hills, on isolated range running 
east and west tea miles north of Bihfi, come down to tbe river bank, 
forming with the Jambkf ridges a rather pretty gorge. The road lay 
tbreugh scattered acaoia jungle and sballow ravines, This woe one of 
the few places in Baluclnstin where gomo seemed at all abundant, and 
we got several sand-grouse and partridge, besides wounding a 
gazelle. The day was moreover msmoroble as that on which wc first 
procured the new ‘ Nectarinia,' which Blanford has named i/retr'/rvi- 
iru, and which is figured on page aai. It was then of course in tlie 
dull winter plumage. Crossing the stream we camped amid some flue 
tamarisks in the river bed, which is here confined by clif% sixty or 
eighty feet high. 

Our road the next morning turned abruptly to tlic eastwaid up a 
narrow vallsy between low hills. Tliess got higher as we advanced, aud 
the volley became a ravine which turned north again, and about tbo 
twelflb mile ended in a short and not difficult pass. Mounting this 
we emerged on the water-partiug between the Dasht and Dashtidn 
rivers, which, except in this spot, forms the boundary of Persia and 
Kal^t. A milft or two in front was a steep black hill, the Siih Kdh, 
rising nearly a thousand feet above tbe general level; and from its shape 
and colour a capital landmark, standing a few miles west of tbe frontier. 
To the east, wide valleys separated by narrow sandstone ridges, and 
covered in patches witli low p{fk and acacia jungle, eloped gently 
down to tJic Dasht. Dismountiug at the foot of the bill wo climbed 
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half-way up, whox^e BlAnfwl pronounced tho rock to be amygdaloid. 
Leaving him to uaceud to the summit, a f^t which be succe^nUy ac¬ 
complished, ascertaiping the height of the Siih Kiih to be 1500 feet 
above the sea, I rode on to Kastag, a halting-place in the aeighboni- 
hood of a few acres of cultivation at the head of one of the wide valleys. 
This and a neighbouring valley to the south named Ohisttu, though 
drained into the Daehtiirf river, arc cultivated by people from Plshm, 
and therefore belong to Pei sta, though on the Kalit side of the water¬ 
shed. 

The next day’s march was comparatively short, the road winding 
through narrow ravines till it emerged on the great valley which lies 
at the foot of the Baldch plateau throughout ite extent. 

A mile feom the village we were met by a small party of mounted 
men, at the head of whom was the officer sent to escort me. He was 
a fat jovial-looking young Persian, and introduced himself as Ibr^im 
Sultin, a captain in the infantry, and nephew of the governor. With 
him was a solemn-looking personage clnd in a bright scarlet cloak aod 
white turban. This was Mdstofa £hhQ, the agent of Litdwar Kh6n 
the chief of IXzak, whose territory marches with that of Kal&t along 
the feoutier north of I^hin. In their train were lialf-a-doxen horse¬ 
men and a motley rabble on foot, who escorted us to our camping- 
ground. 


CHAPTER II. 


PUMn to J&lk. 

As ws rode in, our tents were bcm^ pitched oa a bare piece of 
ground midway between tise two forte, eacb surrounded by a cluster 
of mat huts, whicK compose the viUage, or, as ^e BaliSclits pom¬ 
pously term it, the ‘Sliahr,’ or city of KsUin. This is the latest 
soquisition of the Persians in Bultichist&Q, having been annexed only 
two 7001*3 before our visit. The majority of the pojmlation, like 
that of most villages in Southern Paldchistan, are slaves ; appaimitly 
mostly of pure Baluch blood, but -with many mulattos, and a few 
negros. Their masters are Itlnd^, members of a widely-spread tribe, 
extending even into Sind, which boasts its pure Arab descent. We 
noticed that the long greasy lochs floating over tlie shoulders, which 
in India and the Gulf mark the Baluch among the motley crowds of 
the bazaar, are bora worn only by the young bucks. The slaves have 
their heads shaved as a mark of servitude, or perhaps, as PotUngvr 
says, to preveut tlieir running away; and the older men use tlie 
ruaor to their poUa, and don the turban, from motives of real or 
feigned piety. All alike wear the Arab shirt, a few putting on in 
addition a pair of cotton trousers and the sleeved cloak, or coat woven 
of brown worsted and worked at the scams with crimson mlk, which, 
with the red akuU cap, scorns the chaitictoristic garment of the 
country, The women, though not particularly shy, aether avoided, 
than came to gaze at the strangers. The few we saw were most 
uuprepoaseesing in appeamoce. X/iko most of the men the Arab 
shirt was their eole gormout, gcncraDy unbleached, but occasionally 
darfc blue. 

The village forts of Baluchict^u ore far more solidly built oud 
picturesque in ou^no thau those of Peixia, though inferior to them iu 
a mihtary point of view. From one end of Persia to the other a 
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* K^lx* or fort» from the citadel of tlie Sb&Ii at to tlie tmieat 

XQOuctaiu hamlet of Fare or Karmiu, preseatd the aame level line 
of mad wall crowned with elliptically ci^enellated battlementS; above 
which aothing lisee to breah the sky-line. At the an^lae^ and, if tlio 
encloeore bo large, at regular intervale along the sidea, are Ren)i> 
circular towers oarrowing towards the top. Apart from the intrinsic 
uglinese of the structure, the conetant reiteration of the same type 
lends in many oases an additional, and ^uite unnecessary, feature of 
gloom to the dismal monotony of a Persian landscape. When em« 
bosomed in ti'ees, however, the effect is not so bad. 

The Bsldch fort on the other hand is more like the castle of a 
Pheoieh robber-knight of old, consisting of a square central tower of 
rough stone, surrounded by lower w^ed coarts and minor buildings, 
and surmounted by a watch turret poering over the surroimding date* 
grovee, from which incesant watch is kept for the ever possible 
enemy. Boimd the little castle are clustered the huts of the villagers; 
here in the south mere screens of date-Ieaf mats, hnt in the colder 
distriota to the north, solid buildings of mud and sun-dried brick. 

Each of the forts of Piehin is biult on the banks of a watercourse 
flowing from the hills to tlie north. Their beds unite half a mile to 
the south, and flow through low hills to the Bikti river. The water 
of the western and larger of the two Is condned by an artificial dam, 
forming a reservoir four or Hve hundred yards long and thirty wide. 
On the banks of this and of the eastern watercourse are a few acres of 
cultivation and a considerable grove of date palms. Here, for the 
Hrst time, 1 found that mark of rudimentary dvilistios, the onion, 
bat rarely, and in small ^aontitaes, as if it were hardly ae yet folly 
appreciated. Beyond the date-grovee sti'etched a wide expanse of 
acacia jungle, not yet green with spring. Here and there lines of 
dai'kcr tAroorisks showed the conrse of a torrent from the hills, dry, 
save after rain. To the noi’th the jnngle got more scanty till it 
failed altogether in the gravel slopes at the foot of the long scarp 
which seemed to rise like a wall some two thousand feet above the 
plain, and ten miles or so distant. 

This is the southern &C6 of the plateau of Baldchistdn, which shots 
off the waters of the Helmand from the sea. To the west its 
continnity is broken by the rapidly ascending valley between the 
Btmdu and Bagarband hills, the latter of which, seen in profile fVom 
Ffsbin, forms the outer wall of the plateau; the valley to its north 
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b«iTig a bbousacd or more higlter them that to tlie south. Next 
to the Kund6 hills^ tho Talftr longc stretohes awo/ to the eastward, 
SQCcoeded hy the more pi^omiudut limestone peaks of Sliairos, which 
rise to a height of fear thousnnd feet aho?e the soa. 

Two days after our orriral at ^shiu my eoUeagim the * Sarhang ’ 
made his appearance. Ho had crossed over from Moskat to Owatar 
in a natiTe boat» and ridden on a camel to Sarbds, where he found 
the Wakfl-ul-Mfilk, g^oTeraor of Karmin, to whom be had lottcrs 
from the Forelg^n Office at Tehr&n. From Mm he obtained a horse, 
tents, and baggage camels, with an escort in the shape of the old 
' Yiwnr ’ who bad accompanied Sic Fredeiie Ooldsmid from Earmin 
to Hshm ^6 year before, and a couple of fovara. The nest CTening 
1 asked the Sarhemg and Yiwar with my owu escort Ibreliim 
Sult&n to dinner, and settled with tho first the method of conducting 
the surrey. Wo agreed that it would be quite a useless labour to 
carry on work simultaneouely; so the ‘Sarhasg,’ ossuiing mo at 
tbc same time that he bad no \vunt of conddenee in bis own ability, 
4 Lnd gave way solely on account of the superior appliances I possessed 
in the shape of wheels, &c.i consented to accept the result of my 
survey, which ho would copy os occasion shotild oGhr. This arrange 
ment proved equally satisfactory to both parties. It enabled tho 
Sorbang to obtain credit with his superiors by producing at Tchr&n 
a correct and finished map as his own performaucu, which iudecd, 
as for as licndiwork goes, it was. On my side, it gave me a hold 
on him I shonld not have otherwise had, and, what was much more 
iiD)K)rtant, pr^ented any possible discrex^auoy which might afford 
the Poraian govei’iiment a handle for prolonging discussion by dis* 
putlog the accuracy of my map. 

During the next thw doys negotiations went ou with the villcgcrs 
for the supply of camels to take us along the frontier, but tlsey wore 
frustrated by the machinations of Mustafa Kh6n, tlm agent of tbo 
IHzak chief, who for some roaeoo, probably by his master’s ordcre, 
wished us to go straight across the hills to that place, I have 
little doubt that be was aided by the Ytiwar and SultAn, who, even 
if they bad no positive instruoticfis to the oiTect, thought, and 
probably with reason, that the Wakil-nl-MdIk would be by no means 
sorry to see the party return with its object unfulfilled. It was uot 
till the aftcrooon of the fourth day after the Sarhang’s ai*rival, the 
airtii of our sojourn iu Pishfn, tliat we got otf, and then only to 
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march to Kalaki, a villa^ of the little indepeodent district of Mand, 
twenty xoiles off. 

On one of the intei*venmi^ days Blanford aod I made an excQr> 
sion into the seighbocriog country to pick up game and epedRions, 
and ascertain tho whereabouts of a little hit of Hand territory 
which encroaches on the B&hd watershed. Four ov fire rudes from 
Kshin are two little ‘Mazra’hs,' or plots of cultivation away from 
habitation^ situated on two watercoureos flowing into the Hshln 
nver. They are denominated respectively Bok and Moaomband. 
The former, which is nearer to Bishxn, belongs to that village, the 
latter to Mand. It is thus the only place on the watershed of the 
Bihh or Sarbi2 river which does not b^ong to Persia. During 
the day we saw numerous ' houbareh * bustard, 0 ^ and 

many gazelle, probably 0 . but failed to get within shot 

of either. In the case of the former this ie the more coiious, as 
there was ample cover, whereas in the desert plains of South Fema, 
whero there is none, it is by no means difficult to approach ^houbareh.* 
About SMriz it is easy cnongb to get within shot of them on 
horseback, mther hy riding round them in dimiuisbing circles, or 
by galloping sti’ught on, thus prevenfiDg tbeir resting for more than 
a few seconds on the ground. About Bnshahr it is only necessary to 
approach the bustard obliquely, to get within forty yards or even 
nearer. In this way 1 bavo killed half a dozen in the course of a 
couple of hours. In Persia, moreover, like all other game, they are 
constantly shot at and hawked, whereas in Baldohistin, the gun is 
seldom used for feathered game, and hawking, little, if at ail 
practised. Yet we were unable to get within a hundred yarde of a 
houbareh all day, thongh we saw scores of them. It is possible that 
they were birds of passage unfamiliar with the comparatively thick 
cover, which thus i^e them unusually wary ; or, if residenU, they 
were aware of the facilities for ambush and had abandoned the 
characteristic tactics of their race, squatting on the ground and 
trusting to timilarity of colour for concealment, for the safer policy of 
keeping well out of the way of suspicious objects. Besides bustard 
and gazelles no game was visible; indeed animal life altogether was 
scarcer than the aspect of the country tvould seem to indicate. A few 
small birds and a large buzzard, Buieo feroa^ fbrmcd our only prizes. 
It is worth noting that Hshin waa the only place in Baldchiatdn 
where we fotmd the common brown ‘maina' of India. An ibex was, 
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on« (jaj broQglst in ftom tbe neighbooriog bilk by a Sbikiri. It 
proved to be Cnpra agagrui, tbe supposed aocestcr of the domestic 
goat. This species extends over tbe whole of tbe Iranian plateau. 

Our pitsent camel-drivers were more unaceommodatiDg than the last. 
The hire was fixed at one nipee per beast per diem, and net a man 
wonld start till tbe silver eels was actoally placed in bis palm; and 
then they took three days to go twenty miles. From one of tbo chiefs 
I bought for rs. 132 a very baantiful riding camel or dromedary, 
called hero ‘ jambiz.' I never had occasion to tide it, bat it was most 
useful in carrying our breakfaets on the road, from being able to keep 
op with tbe horses, which the baggage camels could not do. It was 
evidently a great pet, for the owner, an old man, kisaed aud fondled ita 
nose repeatedly before parting with it, and it was certainly a very hand¬ 
some and dodle creature, as different from the ordinary p&ck camel as 
an Arab fmm a cart boiao. The clloiate of Upper Persia proved too 
severe, and it died soon ailer wc reached ToKrdn. It is curious that 
riding camels are never used in Persia proper, though all the eastern 
and cential parts of the country seem peculiarly adapted for tiiom. 

It was not till the third day of our inarch from Kshin that we 
reached KnUki, where the eamel-hunting process bad to be reiterated. 
Our road had been nearly east, skirting the base of the hlUa boandlcg 
the valley to tbe south. At first those oonsist of a line of irregular 
and precipitous peaks, known as the 'KiUkub,* possibly a cermption 
of *Neh,’ a reed or spear, which might well be used for a pointed 
summit. Farther north I found the same designation in tiie ‘ Sianeh 
Kub,* above Edhak. South of Maud tbe bills am called Thai, or 
* lower,’ a word which reappears in ‘ Jhnl ZamiiAn,’ and further oast 
in Jhalaw^n, tbe ' low country; ’ the converse being Sarawin, the 
‘ upper country,' equivalent terms to the ‘ Sarhad ’ and ‘ Garmafr ’ of 
Fm. 

Tbe obaraoter of the conniry was much the same ae about Plsliiu. 
Patches of acacia and tamarlek jungle Intervened between broad 
gravelly slopes and allnvial fiats. The villngee wo passed were smaller 
than Rshin, but nearly all bad a central keep of more or leas preten¬ 
tious aspect, and each nestled in a grove of date-palms. 

Tho little independent disUtot of Mand occupies that part of the 
great Kej valley lying between Pisbm and the Nihiqg rivor, which, 
till it turns abruptly eastward through T6mp, forms the finntier of 
the country acknowledging tbe supremacy of the KhiCn of KaUt. To 
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the north Mand is hounded hy the Shairae hille and the Hamzai 
torrent To the south it is separated by the Jhal K6h from the Dasht 
distnct. Its average exteat in each direction is about twenty miles. 
It has DO reoogTused head, each village beiog goyemed by its own 
chief. The dominant tribe are Rinds; and the Mand people have the 
reputation of being the most thieving and murderons set of ruffian b in 
Baluchis t^. 

The day after reaching Kalaki we enlisted the services of Mir 
AkhirdM the rdw or head of the villagei to conduct the party to 
Murtf, the chief place of Barapdsht, which M^or Ltovett, from native 
information, had placed not &r north of the frontier, He engaged 
to supply us with the necessary camels, and guide the party to, and 
as far as possible along, the Nihing river, which here ferns the 
boundary, Lovett’s map showed; and as it afterwards turned out 
correctly, a place called Gishtigio as the point where the river risae 5 
but both Mir Akhird^ and Mdstafa Eb^in denied all knowledge of 
such a spot. 

On the r6th February we left £alaki or Kalarl, marched five 
miles over an open gravelly plain, with occasional patches of low 
jungle, to the Niliiog river, in the bed of which we camped, at a spot 
called ' Tarad 4 r-i-narm,’ at the extremity of a low range which here 
turns the course of the river from south-west to south-east. The 
stream has cut itself a bed about 300 yards wide, and 30 feet deep, in 
the gravel and olluvinm of the plain. Of flowing water there was but 
a rivolet a few yards wide, and about six inches deep, 

Our rood the next morning led up the bed of tbe Nihing ibr nine 
miles, to a place named * Shirpach&r,’ where two toiTents from the 
north'-west debouch from tbe bills. The path was in parts rather 
bad, over ledges of aandstone and shale, behind which, in places, 
the water bad collected in deep pools of considerable depth, and a 
beautiful green colour. We passed on the right a well-wooded valley, 
with many date trees and a small fort called £ala’h-i>Aq)ikin. Old 
Mir Akhirdid here gave us a 6 rat inright into his character by 

' *Tb« l«gt girea.’ BsldcUi, ma tboM th^ Arab dsMeat, teea very feed 

o( these Perdin eompound ssaiee, which are uAcammoD in Panu iMl£ Besides 
‘ AkUni&d,’ I met mnre thjui one * ‘ Ehuded^.’ Tbe deyt of tbe week 

MV ftlso and m otmes. Juna ‘Pridey,* e«d Shsmba 'Satuxdsy.* I have heard eln* 
where; bat ‘ Ek-Shamba,’ * Bo 8banK*' Uoaday,* * Tueeday,’ to., ese paeulur 

t« Baldehistin In hoJn^ utilised »s iwuseK. 
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wanting to Mfc after five xniUe, at % place where there was good 
grazing for camele. Fortunately many of the loads were in front of 
him, and he could not call them back, so was obliged to come on, 
grumbling and cursing, and threatening to take his beasts back to 
Kalaki. 

Tbs river here runs between precipitous hills of the same monotoTi> 
DOS sandstone aud sbrJe, than which we hod seen nothing else since 
leaving Gwfidar. The vegeta^on was of the scantiest, and there was 
nc level ground on either side. Onr tents wei*e pitched on a high 
bank between tbs two torrents, close to a solitary tamarisk tree. In 
the course of the afternoon we were told by Mir Akbirdfid that the 
road np the river was impracticable, and that a detour of several miles 
must ho made through Hung before we should hit it again at 
Bogin, 

Our road for the next day, and part of the following, laj' up the 
Hamzai torrent, which here maiks the frontier. The ravlno ie 
boonded by lofty and preeipitoos rocks, and when we passed held no 
running water. Occasional patches of high gross and of the * pish * 
palm fbrmod the only vi^tntlon. 

At noon on tbs second day we emerged on the plateau of Hung, 
2500 feet above the sea. The diflerence of temperature was not such 
as might have been expected from the great ioorease of altitude, btit 
possibly this was at^tributabla to the weather, which from clear had 
beceme oveinast and threatened rain. On reaching the plateau we 
turned north, and camped on the bank of the Hdng torrent, not far 
from the deserted village of that name. Two small huts sheltered 
a couple of families of wandering Baluchfs, the first people wo hod 
met for three days. 

In the course of the evening Mir Akhfrd^ declared his intention of 
returning to Ealakf, to which, it now appeared, there was a direct rood 
through Sliairas bills. We had therefore taken four days to do 
what we might have done in one \ but my object being to see as mncli 
as possible of the country in the vicinity of the ftontior, and not to 
get from point to point by the nearest road, I was inther pleased at 
the deception which had been practised. Mfistafii Khfin bad probably 
something to do with Hir Afchirddd’s breach of contract, os he at once 
proposed that we should send for camels to Iraiehin, a place about 
twenty miles to the north, belonging to his master, the Khdn of 
Bizak. To this 2 ossented, provided that the Imfsbin camels would 
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take \i8 alon^ tli« Nihing. This lie said tos unpcesiHe, there being 
no water or provioous, end no one knowing tbe road; hie object, oa 
before, being to force ns to go to Dkak direcsi There was therefore 
nothing to be done but to back upon Mir Akhiidid, and after 
bribbg him, giving him a sheep for a feast, and allowing him to 
charge for the camel on which be rode, he engaged to conduct as to 
Mfirti for seven rupees a camel, tho distance taking, as he declared, 
the same number of days. This was, I knew, at least too much by 
two days, but there was no resource but to submit. Our supply of 
provisions was duly lessening, and we could not hope to rsplexiish 
them befbre reaching Moreover, the warm weather was ap> 

proaohing, and an overcharge of a hundred rupees or so to save time 
was of small consequence to a party which was costing Government 
somewhore about 500 rupees a day. I was therefore only too glad 
to be token in with my eyes open, and the policy was rewarded by an 
ofibr of Mlt Akhfrdid, before we started, to convey us to Gishtigin, 
the place whose existence he had previously denied, for two rupees a 
camel estra, To this, of course, I gladly assented. 

The plateau of Hung forms the water-parting between the Kihing 
basin and that branch of the B6hd river drying the unexplored district 
of Murti. It is a waste of dark-coloured gftavel, scuned with many 
nullahs, to which the scanty vegetation was confined, and intersected 
by many steep flat-topped ranges, running a little south of west. The 
hills to the noiib are called the Kdh Salai, and their stratification being 
nearer horizontal than usual, have more picturesque rounded outlines 
than is often seen in BaHohist^. Through them lies the direct 
road to Irafsb^n, said by Mustafa Khdn to be impasrable for loaded 
camels. 

On tho 2ist February we struck our camp at Hdng, and reached 
the Nihing j^n on the second day, its bed being here 800 feet below 
the level of the H6ng platean. The road skirted the base of the SaUi, 
and afterwards cf the Surok bills, whose summits decreased con¬ 
siderably in altitude as we proceeded, those abutting on the river 
being of inaguifleont height. 

'Hie lost part of the road to the Nihing lay between some low 
hills and the south baok of a wide torrent bed. 'Whilst tiding in 
front of the caravan a shout of ‘ Sbikdr ’ from one of the servants 
behind called our attention to a ram and two ewes of the wild sheep, 
which were descending the rooks on our right not fifty yards distant. 
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I \rae onfortanatelj cftirying a shot gim, and before the man who 
carried my rifle could it to me, and 1 ooald load it, the game had 
croseed the road into the ravine, and 1 only got a long nnning 
shot, which X miseed. I mention this, as it was the only occasion 
OQ which we saw hill game, i. e. sheep or ibex, in Bali^chistin. Moit- 
over, though we offered considerablo rewards we failed to get good 
specimens of either. Troia this it wonld seem that moimtun game is 
as scarce in Baluchistin* as are other forms of animiil life. 

The bed of the Nihing river, where we came upon it at a point 
where it abruptly changes its comae from west to south, a littlo above 
the hamlet of Bogin, is about half a mile wide, though the stream 
of water is bnt scanty. Below Bogin, which lies a little way aou^ of 
the road, tho chaonsl is narrowed to less than a hundred yards by 
precipitoDs rocks, enclosing many deep pools of beautifully clear and 
^sh water. The open part of the bed was pretty thickly giuwn with 
tamarisk and mimosa, A mile further on the Sbihri river, a consider¬ 
able afflucot of the Mihiug, outers the latter from tbo north-west, uflcr 
irrigating the district of Irufshin. It flows in a narrow channel 
between high banks, and when we passed had for moro running water 
than the Nihing. 

A quarter of an hour after passing the Sbilm, we found tbo loads, 
which bad passed us while at breakfast, thrown down in ooDfusion in 
the lowe^ part of the river bed, exposing us to tbo danger of losing all 
our property by a snddsu flood. On asking the first servants wc met, 
why the baggage had not been placed in a saic place, we were told 
that it was Mfr Akbirdad’s doing. Seeing that worthy a little way 
off, busily engaged In unloading camels in tho deepest Iiolbw he could 
find, I galloped up to him, and remonstrated in no measured tones on 
the risk to which he was csposiiig us. He replied with a volley of 
abuse, drawing bis sword, and swearing he would slaughter us all, 
Elaran^s and Eajirs too, Ordering at the same time his men to loa<l 
their matchlocks. As an efleetivo threat this was ridiculous, os X at 
once pointed out to him. Poi* Blsnford and myself, >7ith our breech- 
loading arme, could bavs shot down tbe old rascal, and the lialf dozen 
of bis men who had firearms, in half the time they would have token 
to get their clumsy weapons into fighting order. However it was 
only a piece of theatrical bravado, and Ibr&bun Sdltiu, coming up, 
sxplaioed the matter, and pacified Mir Akhird&d. 

‘ Vid* »ol, H. p, 87, 
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It appeared that that worthy, who had boon, as usutd, m rear of the 
oararan, had ordered hie jnea to halt for the night at the mooth of the 
Shfihri river; hut the Sarhang, who wae in front, had prevented tbeir 
doing eo. As soon ae Mfr Ahhird^ reached the spot, and found his 
oamela gone oo, ho had pushed on, cangbt them up, and thrown down 
the l oads then and there in a tage, swearing he wouJd go hack to 
bia village and leave ns in the lurch. My coming np added fr;el 
to the flame, and produced the explosion of wrath just deecrlhed. 

After a little negotiation the baggage was moved to higher ground, 
and Mir Akhirdid pacified by the promise of a short march the next 
day. Any concession was better than being abandoned in that desert 
oountiy without a guide, and three days' xnai’oh from any place whei’e 
provisions were procurable. 

The following morning Mir Akbird 4 d made to a small extent the 
amende konorabU, by riding up to me os the road and pointing out 
the surrounding hills and districts by name. 

For the next four days the road lay up the bed of the Nihiag, which 
here, as before mentioned, forms the frontier of Persia and EaUt. 
The scenery was monotoaoue in the extreme. Soon after leaving our 
last balting>place the wide jungly bed contracted to a narrow cbannol 
between precipitous banks. The water soon ceased to be a continuous 
stream. Steep rocks of sandstone and shde, running esst and west, at 
first bordered the bed on either side, but were farther apart as we 
advanced. In places, where their nearly vertic^ strata showed 
through the boulders and sand nbich covered the channel, they 
formed natural dams, collecting the waters, elsewhere flowing beneath 
the surface, into deep and clear pools. About these were patches of high 
reedy grass, and occasionally a few stunted tamarisk trees. At such 
places wc pitched our camp. Not a vestige of human habitation was 
seen. In one or two spots, sheep tracks crossing the river-bed showed 
that the country was sometimes trodden by the foot of nan, but either 
the season was not that during which the shepherds graze their fiockz 
here, or perhaps fear of our approach induced them to flee, and we met 
not a solitary human heing during our four days’ march. Of birds we 
saw hardly any, of beasts none; a few lizards on the rocks, and small 
fish in the pools, with an occasional harmless snake, represented the 
animal life of this desolate region. 

Cheerless as was ths prospect between the banks, that from above 
them was no better. To the north an arid brown plain etretobed 
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ftwa;^ to the Baznp^lit hillB, rising liko a wall m naked ugliness, some 
ton miles off. The fetr scantj desert plants were hardly fresher in 
colour than the stony waste from which they qjrung. To the south, 
range after range of insignificant fiat-topped hills atretcliod awny in 
the distance. Between them wo were told are many flourishing 
villageo and fertile s}?ote helouging to Zomirfin, but none lay within 
a^ht, and wherever the eye turned nothing but a bmnt-up wilderness 
met our gaze. For a mountainous oountry I cannot concoivo a more 
desolate scene. Even my Fursions; well enough acenstomod to dreary 
wildeinesses in their own land, were affected by it, and lost their usual 
spirits till one of them suggested that the Sb&h ought to confer the 
oonntry in ^ tuyljl ’ (i. e. make them pay themselves out of its revemie) 
on those of bis ministers who had, by their advice, given us the 
tronble of coming there. 

Nobody was sorry, thewfore, when on the fourth day the rivea-bed 
ended in a maze of lavipcs; and after crossing the plain for a short 
distance, wo saw tlic palm trees and tiny fort of Gishttg^in. Tlie 
latter was manned by half-a-dozen matcblook men, who m^de I’cad)* 
for action when the head of the caravan diwnoai', but the presence of 
Mustafii Khhn, the agent of their chief, at once allnyod their ap¬ 
prehensions. Exaggerated reports of ocr approach had, we heard, 
caused much alarm throughout the country. On the Persian aide 
it was snpposed that a eombined army of Faiangis and Kol^tis were 
coming to transfer the recent acquisitions of the Sh£h to the KliAn of 
Kalit: and on the other side a mmoui had spread thnt wc wei^e on our 
way ic onocs Sdbak to Persia. This little district occupies a some¬ 
what sicnilar position on the north of the BalucK plateau to that of 
Mood on the south, its chief being completely independent of hotli his 
neighbours, Pexsiau and Brahdi. This gentleman, BrHr Murdd l)y 
name, on hearing of our vicinity, had sent bis women to a village he 
owned in Paojgdr, and placed his fort in n state of defence. This 
was serious, as I wished if possible to go to Ruliak, or at all events to 
the neighbouring dependent village of Fiunirbastab. 

As soon as possible, therefore, a messenger was dispatched to Mir 
MiSrdd with a letter acquainting him with the purport of my journey, 
and an offer to visit him at Eubak, or to meet him at Kiinarbastah. 
Another man was sent off to Panjgffr for fresh camels, to replace those 
of our friend Mir Akhfrd£d, who, being too close to an enemy’s 
country to stay longer than necessary, dcpaitcd directly he got hi:^ 
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money, grumbling and swearing at not receiving a handsome preeont 
in addition W the three days’ hire, amounting to 225 rupees, out of 
which he had cheated os by exa^mtmg the distance. Everyone 
was glad to see the last of him and his crew, with whom the camp was 
an incessant scene of wrangling and contention. However, it waa a 
matter of oongiatulation to have got along the most difficult part 
of the frontier at any price. 

We had been led by Mustafa Khin to expect ample suppLes of 
provisions at Gishrigdn, but little or nothing was forthcoming, Md for 
that little outrageous prices were asked. A rupee, or, bs it is here 
called, a ‘kaladirV demanded fora lump of butter the ate of 
a walnut, or for a handful of rice or barley. This was annoying, as 
our provisions were well nigh exhnuatod by the lor« march through 
the desert, and we had not more than a couple of days’ supply of 
rice and flour in camp, and were two or three days’ march stl«st from 
the nearest place where it was supposed provisions were obtainable. 
In this, too, I might be deceived, as Mfistefa Khin’s information was 
clearly not to be trusted. Dates of course wore procurable in plenty, 
and the Pcrrians, accustomed to scanty and irregular food, could get 
along on tlwm; bat the Indian servants and the Survey party were 
already Brumbllng at the absence oigA^e, and persisted in half poison- 
inff themselves with stinking dried fish they had brought from the 
in preference to eating dates with their ‘ or mvesting 

part of their ample wages and food-money m a kid ^ lamb. 

I was theiefore anmous to be off as soon as possible, but four days 
passed without the promised camels arriving from Panjgm, In the 
time we had collected about five and twenty m the vicantty 
of Gisbrigdu, and obtained half a doaen more from the sso^. 

iVom whom I also purchased some of their s^ “ if" 
uae of the Survey party. With these we made a start on the hfth ‘tay, 
leaving all but two of the lightest Unta and ^e 
ba^age in charge of a couple offarathe^ and two of the Yiwar’a 

'”^e messenger to Mix Mfirid Klidn had previously returned wiA 
an answer to my letter, alle^ng illness as su excuse for not ^mg tt 
meet me. but saying that he would send his nephew to the 
With the loesseoger came one of bCr Mdrid s own m^, sea , 

Z once avowed, to see whether there was actually a Faiaagi in the 

. = Angiio-, taarfnj s head, trem U.a of Quo« « ft* 
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country, aa his mastar feared that the whole story mi^ht be s ru»e of 
Ibnhim Kh£n to him (hCr Murid) into hie power. SstisHed on 
this point the spy returned at once to Kuhixk. 

Gishti^in ia a miserahle little place, inhabited by Rinds and 
Baldohis. These latter, from whose tribal appellation N&dir Sh 4 h, 
after eon^nerin^ tho country, gave it the name of Baldcbist&n, are 
appsi'ently of Iranian origin, mostly nomads, and scattered all tlnougb 
Baluchistdn and Karmdn, as far as longitude 56^. They seem a quiet 
and inoShirsive race, disinclined to fight unless attached, sird generally 
living under the protection of some more warlike tribe, hlhrd, Rind, 
or NusWrwfini. The name of Nhsjoes, more properly NanJidis, which 
Pottinger gives to the tribes of WeGtem Baldchist£n, is unknown to, 
or unrecognised by them now. As most of bis inforiDation seems to 
have been derived from bis Brshui guide, it is possible that, Kkc 
Mukrini, the term Narahtii ia used in a contemptuous sense by the 
ECal&t people; or perhaps the true NoiuLdi Boldchfs arc nmv confmed 
to the Kclmoud vi^ley. At all events the Ar);&bi6, about whom he 
makes a blonder, which ivill be noticed bercoftcr, arc certainly nt^t 
Kmahuis, 

The appellation ‘ Baldch ’ is thus applied in two senses throughout 
the country ; in the restricted sense, as a member of the Balbch tribe, 
in tbs general sense, as an inhabitant of Baltrehlstin. For instance, a 
Bind or a Kdsbirwinl, excusing himself for poverty or bud manners, 
will say, ‘What would you have, nd Bal&ch hesim (we are Baldcbis)*; 
while the same man, if asked if he is a Baluch, will indignantly re¬ 
pudiate the idea, and answer, with all the piide of superior race, ' No, 
I am a Rind,’ or Nushfrw/bui, as tho case may he. 

The Binds take Bolueh mves, but do not give their own daughter 
in return. This miztore of blood perhaps accounts for tlic feet that tlie 
Rinds of Gisbiigin are duet and handsomer men than the Mand people, 
who seemed mostly of the lowest Arab type, with small eyes, bulbous 
noses, and thick lips. Two brothers, rslatiouR of tho chief of Gishtig^n, 
Khin Muhammad and Yir Muhammad by names, who obtmncd some 
camels for us, and afterwards accompanied the party to Jdlk, were two 
of the best-looking speumens of humanity I have ever seen, and their 
manners were as great a contrast as their features to those of Hir 
Alchirddd and his crew. 

During our holt at GisbtigAn, I rods out one day with the Sorhang 
some miles to the eastward, to asoertmn the position of tlie boxmeUry 
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id tliat direction^ ami conaect my survey with tliat of Major Lovett 
the juevioos year. Five or sis miles from Qiehtigin we reached the 
summit of the pbtean, 3000 feet above the eea. 

This appears to he the most elevated plaia south of the vTate>pai*tiAg. 
It is an alluvial cspasse, so level that there are ao perceptible water- 
coarsee diaming in cither dircetion. At one place, ac ea)haiii:ment> 
called Sar-i-sham, a few inches high, had been made at some period 
to ret^ the rainfUl for cultivation i and a few pomegranate trees 
markod the site of a fonnec garden, but all was now desolate, and 
there was no sign of habitation. About fifteen miles due east, over a 
level plain, lies tlie village of Diz, the chief place of the Kalit district 
of Firdm, visited by Major Lovett. 

To the south the parallel ridges of upper Zamiriui show a bolder 
outline and greater height than they do farther west. The most oon- 
adorable was named to me the Kub Maiyidn, and another of serrated 
outline, here so rare, the Ktih-i-Mi^Dfik. To the north the Bampusbt 
hills continue their bold scarp, under the name of Kdh-i-Masampdsht, 
in the same even west to east direction, until they end in a loftier sod 
bolder peak called the Kfih-i>Sagarkand. Beyond this, which marks 
the frontier, the hills diminish rapidly in height, changing the direc¬ 
tion of their ridges from E. to E.N.E. 

In the Mazampfisht hills the water-parting between the oceanic and 
central basins turns abruptly south over the Sar-i-Sham plateau, after 
which it resumes its eastward direction along the northern scarp of 
the prolongation of the Zamiriin hills. 

Leaving Gishtig&n on the 2ad of March, we camped in a ravine 
only three miles distant, hearing a rumour that the camels coming 
from Panjg'^r to bring on the rest of oux ba^^age were not far oft. 
The next day we oroaecd a wide gravelly plain to the foot of the hills, 
behind the first ridge of which we found a slender stream fiowiog 
westwards to the Nihing. Tnmiug due north up a branch of this we 
camped amid dismal preapices at the foot of the Hindfiwfin pass, 
Here we were overtaken by Yir Muhammad, 'vitlr the welcome intel¬ 
ligence that the camels bad arrived. He was accompanied by their 
owner, a splendid-looking Balfich from Psnjgur, nearly six feet and a 
half high, and stout in proportion, with long curling locks floating 
over his shouldera I could not help thinking what a model he would 
make for one of the heroe« of the Sh6h-nimah. 

^itiiout much difficulty a bargain was struck with this worthy, 
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and lie started back tc prcmiBing to catcli us up in a 

couple of days. 

Oa raacbiug the summit of tbe pass, 4100 feet above the sea, the 
nest day, the Sneet view we hod seen in BnldchisUc burst upon us. 
Some hve'Uid-twenty miles to the north an imposing range of 
mountains, with bold peaks axid rugged sides, stretched along the 
hoiison. In front of them, and partially bidden by the lesser ranges 
parallel to that on which we stood, by a wide valley sloping up 
towards the more distant bills. This was the ICdhak valley, and tho 
hiUs beyond it the Sifineb £iih' and the Klib*i-8ahz\ between 
which tho Mishkid river duds its way to the great desert which 
sbretohes away to the Helmand. In oar atlases this river is shown 
under the name of the Boodoor, os rising in the desert and tlio 
Saraw^ hdls to the east, and flowing eonthward to the Kihiug. 

Some maps indeed indicate it as a possible ancient outlet of tho 
Helmand to the sea. This southern course of the Mashkid or Boodoor 
rested on tlic authority of Sir Henry Pottingor, who crossed the deseit 
from Somwin to Ealog^n in i$io. IVlicn sixty miles from the luttor 
place we camped oa the bank of a ‘diy river, five hundred yards 
in width, running S.S.E, towards the west.’ Up this rivw-bed he 
proceeded five miles iu a north-westkly direc^on, to tlie site of a 
ruiaed village called Bogin. 

In the second part of his book Sir Henry Fottingcr states that he 
was ieforined that the ‘Boodoor’ extended to tho Goimsil, as the 
valley of the Helinimd is termed in the great k>end which it takes to 
the south. The improbabUtty of a torrent five hundred yards wide, 
having its origin on tho bonks of a g^’sat river, in un almost waterless 
desert, presumably led to Potiiuger’s supposition that tho Hoodoo i' 
was on old outlet of the Helmand to the ocoau 

Of coarse a knowledge of the altitude of the Kharin desert would at 
once have disposed of this theory, but Pottiiiger luul no instrumentti 
for measuring heights. On Major Lovett's journey to Pat^gdr in 
1^7 X, he was informed that the * Hakshdn' aud other streams draluiog 
the Panjgdr valley to the westwards fell into a stream cidled the 
M&shkid, which flowed north aud north«wcst through tlic Sidneh-Kdh 
and Kuh-i-Sabz, to the desert in which it was stated to disappear, 
several days' march distant. This information, which, if tmo, amountud 
to a revolution in the recognised geography of Baluchist^, was liornc 

' niiuk |i««k (lillfl, ’ (Tr««)i liilU. * Si>a Ins Tmvob*, p. 
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mit by tlic levels as far as known. Mtgor Lovett fonnd Pargg^i to be 
over 30CO feet above the sea, and the Garmsfl valley, eonaderiog the 
height of the Sistin lake, calculated by Khinikoff at 1500, could 
hardly exceed »ooo 

Still it wns possible that the Baksbiu mig:bt have a rapid &ll to 
the Mdshkid, and that the latter mi^bt, as described by Pottin^or, 
join the' Dasht either by the Nihiag or the Shiihrl rivers. Of tlie 
fiiet possibility our jour ney op the bad disposed. 

To remove the last shadow of doubt &om Lovett’s theory, which 
was, I need not say, the true one, it was only necessary to see whether 
the M^hkfd, which we conld see in the distance, flowed east or west. 
If east, it conld not possibly reach the Sbihri, and Fcttinger, who bad 
seen it, was wrong; and Lovett, who bod not, right; if west, the 
older traveller wae correct. Thus, though I hod little doubt as to the 
result, 1 was ansious to get to the stream as soon as posnble. 

' Vt. BsUsw. in d)« appcadlx ts * Tlie Indus U> tbs ^s«s tbs b«^ of BOdb&r 
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CHAPTER III. 


TUUn ia Hlk 

Thb fcraveU of Sir Henry Pottinger will of neceesity be ao frequently 
referred to in tlie coxirse of tbia and tbe following chapter, describing 
a part of Balucbist^n wbeie be was onr only European predecessor, 
that a brief sketch of his journey will bordJy be out of place. 

When Sir John Malcolm was setting out from Bombay on bis 
second mission to Tehran, Captain Christie' and Lieut Pottioger of 
the Bombay army volunteered to find a route overland to Peroia 
through tlxo tmexploi’cd wastes of Baldcliistin. 

Their offer lieing accepted, Christie and Pottinger sailed to Sonmiitui, 
a smalt port not fat west of Karachi, and tmvelled tbence through 
Las Bails to Kalit. At this time they passed as European »ervante 
of a Hindd horse-dealer of Bombay. Prom Kal&t they mode their 
way to Ndsbki, on the borders of the Helm and desert. Here they 
asparated> Chhbtie striking north-west across the descit to the Hvl* 
mond, whence he passed through Sistdn and Hei’^t to Ynzd and 
Isfolxin; while Pottinger furoed southwards to complete his investi¬ 
gation of the geography of Balficldstin, After traversing the SamwAu 
district, he attempted to obtain a guide to Sarbad, even now nuvisited 
by a European; but he was unable to do so, and found himself tin- 
wilUogly compelled to take the route we afterwards traversed through 
Eabgin and Dizak to Bampur. During tliis stags of his travels he 
was forced to assume the character of a Mnaalrniin pilgrim. Prom 
Bampilr he fbllowed the direct road through Basm&n to Big^n in 
Narmashii, and so on to Bam and Karmin, whence he reached Sluntz 
through Shahr-i- 5 ibak and Arsinjin, a route not since described. 

In 1816, Sir Hemy Pottinger published an account of his journey 
through BalucbisUn and South Persia, accompanied by a geographical 
and histoncol account of the former country and Sind, with a map 

‘ KU{9(1 At tliQ battle of AslAudds In 181». 
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compiled from his own obeervatioas, thoes of Captain Gmat, wbo bad 
viaited Bampur in 1809, and from native mfbrmafcoQ. 

Csreftil study of this work on the spot made it impoBsible for me 
to avoid tho oonclnaion, already diawn by an emineut forei^ critic 
that Sir Henry Pottinger, though a most dariog and soooewful 
traveller, was neither a competent surveyor nor a carernl observer. 
Even allowing the widest margin for misoalcuUtioa of distance while 
travelhng by night, and rough bearings hastily taken by pocket 
compass, it is difBeult to understand how he coi dd have fallen into 
some of the blunders found on his map. It is perhaps nnfur to blame 
him for placing the whole of north-weatern B^tohistdn three quartere 
of a degree too far north j but his error in the direction of the Buddr or 
Mfishkid, noticed in the last chapter, is inexplicable, as be followed its 
bed for five miles by daylight; and that there are two such rivers in 
the K hirjin desert, dose together but flowing opposite ways, the second 
of which Pottinger passed without noticing it, seems more than im> 
probable. Again, a comparison of his map with that at the beginning 
of this volume will show that some of the hill ranges passed by him 
are drawn at right-aoglcs to the real bearing of their axes; e.g. the 
Kflh-i*Birg close to hfsgaa or Mughsee. Either his pocket compass 
must have been utterly untrustworthy, or he must have been far from 
caieful in noting it. For instance, the true bearing of Bampdr from 
Pdhri is exactly west. Pottinger gives it in text and map os south¬ 
west by south. Another defect is the fondness, shared by him mth 
some mors recent geographers, for tracing all the hills in a countiy to 
a common source; often true enough as lugards the great elevated 
masses, or plateaux, but utterly incorrect with respect to the ridg^ 
rising above the general level, which throughout the plateaux of Persia 
and Baltichistdu ore often remarkable for their isolat^ character. To 
carry out this pet (iheory he takes unwarrantable liberties with the 
oreogiapby. For instance, from the high bill near Dizak, called by 
him the Kflh-i>Guebre (a name I was unable to identify, but which 
is no doubt one of the lofty isolated limestone mountains west of 
that village), he draws a prominent range due south for mors than 
seventy miles, and a second south-west to meet the hills south of 
Bompdr. Both are flgments of imagination. The country on wbloh 
they are shown Is a vast plain, drained by several aflueots of the 
M&shkid, flowing south-east, and diverslfled only by inaigniflcaot 
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ridges nioniog id bl»e some direction- The errors ia names of dis- 
tricts, and in tlie identification of natninl objects, will bo mentioned as 
occasion arises. 

The task of calling atteotion to the mistakes of a predecessor is an 
invidious one; the more so that bis journey was snccessfuUj pursued 
in the teeth of dii!icaltieB» dangers, and hardships wIiicK ivoulcl have 
turned back many a tinvcUer, end with which the i>ctty troublce aiul 
annoyances eKpeiiooccd by Mr. Blanford and myself cannot boar the 
shadow of a comparison. It seemed; however, better to do so at cnco 
and openly, tlian to be constantly contradici^ng him page after page, 
or to ignore his blunders altogether, and leave the work of comparison 
to critics. 

With all its faults, moreover, Sir Heniy Pottinger^s volume wus 
invaluable as a handbook; and 1 know that much of tbo inforraatiou 
1 obtained is duo to questions prompted by its pages. On many 
poiuts its iiccuincy is wonderful i and more than one Baldcli cbiof 
was astonished by my knowledge of his pedigi'CC and family historj', 
due to the details on sucb subjects which Pottingov delighted to 
collect. The contiust beta'cen the manner of our journeys was often 
brought vividly to my mind in ionising his daily ex^jcricnees by Uio 
light of my own, to corroborate or correct his obsomtions- The 
traveller of i8io flitted hastily and cautiously through a country 
swarming with cut-throats. Obliged at first to disguise himself as 
the servant of a Ilindu, and aftcrwaids as a Mixsalmitn pilgrim, ac- 
oomimuied hy a siuglo Indian attendant, and mounted on a wom*oiit 
camel, ho was often dependent on hos2>ita1ity for food, and on the soiicl 
of the dusert for a coueli. His rough notes and aketehos coxdd bo 
made only at the risk of diseovciy which might pwbably moan a cruel 
death. His suceesso« of 1874 follo\vcd nujuly the ssimo road, with 
little more risk than on British sod. They were provided with horsc.'s, 
tents, servants, and all the appliances of Anglo-Indian travelling; and 
though accompanied by a merely nominal escort, used theodolite nud 
sextant, measuring-wheel and note-book, as freely and openly ob in thuir 
OV7U land. 

Most of tbo cliongc is doabtless dne to tbo vast increase of pi^^stigu 
enjoyed by the conquerors of tho Panj^b and Sind; bnt we could not 
slmt our eyes to the fact tliat much of tho security aud safety of our 
truvulhug was attiibntable to the substitution of Pcrsiau rulo for tliat 
of tlie indepcadimt barbarians of Pottinger^s time. 
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To x^bitn to the narrative. Descending the Hinduwin pass wc 
entered the Asktin torrent-bed, now quite dry. A couple of miles 
further wo Iralted for the night (March 4 tU) at a tiny spot of culti¬ 
vation in the mouth of a ravine from the eastward. A wall of loose 
stone built across the entrance served as oscnq>ment to i^etain a plaU 
foim of flood-debris and made-soil, perhaps a tenth of on acre in 
extent. This was planted with a few date-palms, beneath which were 
little patches of several diSerent seeds: cotton, barley, oniona, and 
radishes among the number. Hahitataon there was nene, the little 
garden belonging tc a tribe of nomad Balhchis encamped further up 
the ravine. We had seen ruins of similar walls on the Hflng plateau; 
but this was the first met with in working order. Afterwards such 
gardens were not nneommen; and it appears that these ravine months 
are the only cnltivated spots through a wide extent of country from 
Bampfisht to Paajgur, in which there are no settled villages. The 
inhabitants arc exclusively Balfichls, owning allegiance to one or othot 
of the powerful chiefs in, the neighbourhood, often quite irrespective of 
the district over whicli they wander. Thixs we found on the Askdn 
ravine, in close promcnity to each other, camps of Baltichts belonging 
to Persian Bompfisht, to Ksliti Panjgur, and to independent Kilhak. 

This may hereafter prove os €crtilo a source of ftontier disputes on 
a small scale as do on a larger the loose allegiance and wandering pro- 
pennties of the Kdrds and Arabs ou the Turko-Fersian frontier. 

The next day we made a short maicU down tbe ravine to Tashkdk, 
a date-grove without habitation. Here the rest of the baggage 
caught os up. We hnd now passed two cos»derable ranges parallel 
to the Baropusht scarp, and the country in front was more open, 
sloping rapidly down towards the Mishkfd, but still Intersected by 
numerous minor ridgee. Leaving the Askin ravine the nest morning 
we turned westward behind one of these, and by a narrow and rocky 
path crossed to a parallel torrent called Kodini, where we halted near 
a comp of nomad Baluchis. We were now only a day’s journey from the 
villages of M6rti and Banii, the principal places of Barapfisht. The 
head men come down to the camp* One of them, a ploomnt-looking 
old man, told me be was among the defenders of Eal&t when it was 
stormed by the British army in 1839. 

Here occurred the only ^isode of esmtement whidi varied the even 
tenor of out march through Balfichist 4 n. After dinner Mdstafa Khfin 
came to mj tent m a state of unusual excitement, sod reported thst 
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h liostUo army was somswlieTe in the neighhourbood. Outlying 
shepherds had rq)orted a strcng-armed force to bo halting on the 
Miebkid at the mouth of the Kodim ravine, five or six miles below 
our camp. It was supposed that they were IkTamasanfs from Nil» a 
district sontb of Ealit, who were known to have a hlood-foud to 
avenge on the people of Is^ndak; in which case it was unlikely that 
they would meddle with our party. On the other band, Mustafa 
Khin thought it by no mems improbable that they w*erc Ilclround 
BaliicMs from Etldhdr on a general plundcriog expedition^ who would 
certainly attack os, if they got scent of eo rich a prize in their 
Tiwnity. 

Baldchis nether mareh nor fight after dark, bo there was nothing 
to be done till the morning. In the meantime I wrote a letter to 
the Mamasani chief, Yusuf Ehfin, pointing out the impiopriety of liis 
proceedings in disturbing the peace of tite frontier at the very time 
when the British Oovemment bad sent an officer to settle its position 
in the interests of bis master, tbs JCluin of Kallt. Tliis missive was 
to be despatched at daybreak, or as soon os tidings conditnatoty of the 
marauders being Mamasanie should airive. 

Early the next momiog we heard the sounds of distant filing; and 
on toming out found the noniadB camped near ns hard at work piiOk> 
ing their goods and chattels on camels, and driving them as soon 
as loaded up the ravine in the direction of Murti, Onr own iKoplc 
were taking it quietly; but the Persian escort were making the hastiest 
of preparations for a abrt. Tlio Sarhang, the Y 4 war and Sdltin, with 
the Bamplrsht chiofs, were on a hOI looking in the direction fi^om 
which the report of dropping shots came at intervals. On joining 
them we found the fiit Sultln green with terror, and coiiDsclling 
immediate Bight. The Sarhang was evidently nervous, hut k 6 \yt a 
good face on it; while the old Yiwar counted his beads and mut* 
tered prayers incessantly without odering an opinion. 'We leamt 
that it was still ancertain who the enemy were; but as the Baldchfe, 
with whom they were then exchanging shots, belonged to Kuhak, and 
were therefore allies of the Mamasanls, it was supposed by the Shltdn 
that they must be the much dreaded Helmand robbers. This amiable 
people have the reputation of being the most blood*thirsty villains in 
'Western Asia, and that, too, under the cloak of religion. Kotbing 
will induce them to violate the precepts of the Korfin by plundering n 
living man; but stripping a deed one appears to their tender con- 
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sciencoe ft laudable act, or at most a vepial sia. They therefoi’e 
always murder tTavellers before annexiiig their belongings. 

Mu?ta& Kbia bod not been able .to find a messenger to orry my 
letter, and though both be and the BamptSsht chiefs had little doulrt 
that the raiders were Yflstif Eh&n*s jteople, the mere possibility of 
their proving Helmand Balliohfs tbem counsel our sending off 
the baggage into the hills. Whilst we were discussing the matter, 
a man armed with a matbhJock, half naked and streaming with per- 
spiration, appeared rtmnisg up the ravine. Ho proved to be a Baluch 
&om the camp below \ and said that they had been attacked at 
daybreak by n dismounted detachment of the Mamosanis, who had 
wounded a man and a woman and carried off several others with some 
aheep. He had come to ask assistance from the Bampfisht people in 
recovering the captives. The Mamasanis hod retreated to their main 
body, who had gone off westwards in the direction of lalandak before 
sunrise. 

All apprehension of the marauderB being Helmand people was now 
at an end; hut neither the Persians nor our camel-drivers would 
listen to any propoeal for a qmvo towards Isfandak. However, after 
a couple of hours, during which the wovmded woman was bi’ougUt in, 
and her wound dressed by Mr. Boane, Mdstafa Eh&n found a 
messenger to carry my letter to the Mamosoni chief, to which 1 added 
a postscript, luques^ng the release of his prisoners. The messenger 
returned the nest morning with intelligence that the Mamasanis 
had kilted two Isfendak Baldohfs, who were grazing their iloeks 
outside the village, about the some time that their dismounted men 
had attacked the camp near ub. On the receipt of my letter, to which 
no reply was returned, they released their captives, and started east¬ 
wards for Nil at once. 

In the course of the following week I learnt the whole story, 
which, as an example of the' manners and customs of Baluchistiu, is 
perhaps worthy of record. 

The district of Jilk, on the other side of the Siineh Hills, is famous 
for its dates, arid caravans from Bastern Baluchietin resort to it 
yearly to boy them. Their road lies through the village of lalandak, 
which was last year in the hands of a certun Baluch Sh^n, not a 
Baluchi, as his name would seem to dsnete, but a Ndshirwinf ^ and 

‘ NdshlrwiiUs *ppeAr to be tbe uMSt wftrUbe tribe la BeJdchletto. They ws of 

Fenisa origin, bavtoj; Bimgr*tod from N 6 eUrwin, t dotriot, sad fiimer town, oit the 
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conon of Azfid Kidn of KMrSa, tte ctiof of that pwerful cbn, 
This m ^ n had taken foroible posseeion of lafandok, and loviod black- 
mail on all passing caravans. 

A large caravan from Nfil, on its nay back from Jilk with dates, 
refused to pay, and was accordingly attacked by Baluch Kb£n—two 
men, Baluchis, not Momusaais, being killed, and a large number of 
camels seized. Yusdf £hiii, the Momasani clncf, comphuned to A^iid 
£b&i of this pi’occcding of hU relative j and be, after obtiuning tbo 
restoration of the cornels, gave Yiisuf KIj^Iq permission to purge tl^c 
blood-feud—no noble blood, HaDiosani or Nushiiwftui, having been 
spilt—by the slaughter of two Is&ndak BoldcMs, ija return for the two 
N6l Bfduchis slain by Baldch Kh^n. This was the object of tlte raid, 
and os the programme was exactly earned out, honour was fully 
^tisfied. The attack on our neighbours on the K!o<ldm mvine was 
a mistake, the sufferers being supposed to belong to Isfandak, and not 
ICf^hak. 

It is VC17 possible that this error, wlicii discovered, bad just its 
much to do with the I’clcoso of the cajitives, os any rcinunsiraiicc: 
howover, wo met tlicm on our i‘oad the next day, ou their way to our 
camp. They cxi«‘cssed much gratitude, and begged for rupcos. 

The Persians, though now boasting that only our pacific mis^on on 
the frontier had prevented thoir attackbg and slaughtering the 
Mamasanis, kept their horses saddled all night in readiness for bolting 
in case of a night attack. The precaution was nonecussaiy, all was 
^uiet, and neither Ibrihim Sultdn nor the earaol-drivors objeuted to n 
start the following morning, though they kept in the hills, instead of 
going straight to the Md&hkid. 

After a longer march tlion usual, crossing sovend aniall dry tnricnfs, 
and one huge one, the ShaitAb, higher up bn winch Ho Murti aiul 
Baiiii, we emerged on tho rivor-bed, down which an insignificnat 
stream was trickling eastwards, thus proving its identity with Pot- 
tiuget’s Bddtlr. 

The next morning the bodies of the slain Bal6clns wero brought 

ZRtadvdd. a ftw jBiim Al> 0 Te IiMiin. As tHey dAlai kinrU«<l wlA tbu KjuMvmnts 
of KU, uk ofiboot of tbo wsU-knosva LOr Chbo of t^o tamo nsuo, tlw Ndakirwiatw atv 
proboLI/ olao lira I oeold not Imto luiy tradttloa u to tbo Hoto ol tbuir oiiiij^mUwn 
into Btiiebiitin; but it moqii not miprtijsblo that tJjsy were fnt«<I treublcmne 
aeof^tboure by Hh&b Abbu, vhen bo soUbUiilict] bie oourt *t iK&boa, nrut inmo*! nut liy 
liun to nsko room for tho AnaoaiAo aJnzriata brought from tiio north, wboao UwiMiuliMits 
an stUJ fitimoroua is tho nQi|;bbQurhoo4l. 
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to tkc ounp bf tbeir lefativos; not> as m if lit be supposed, to ask for 
justice ofamst the murderers, but to b<^ for eoutrlbutions towards the 
fnneiul erponses. One, a fine young man of five-aud-twenby, had 
been lulled hy sabre cuts. Ho bad refused to take sbolter in the 
village, preferring to run tbe chance of death to abandoning bis docks, 
which he hod not had time to drive off into tbe hills. 

The MishkTd river here runs along the sou them edge of the plain, 
which is a vast glacis of gmvol, sloping geiitlj upwards to the foot of 
tbe Sidneh range, here about ten miles distant, and pamllel to tbe 
Bompusht lulls. To the left tbe mountains appeared to trend north¬ 
wards, and nothing broke the horizou-Hue in the westward direction 
but three abrupt peaks, which Mtlstafn Kh&n stated to be the bills of 
Dtzak. 

Three miles from tbo halting-place wo passed the village of Isfaudak, 
tho first permanent habitation »ace leaving Hand, three weelcs before. 
It Hee on tho edge of estensive date-groves, among which fiourishing 
crops of young com wei’e springing. The buildings were of mud 
and stone; aod tbe whole plscc had an air of greater prosperity and 
civilisation than anything seen in Southern Bolhchistin. 

Our road lay acinss the plain in a noitb-westerly direction to the 
hills, which we entered by an cosy pose, called the Godar-i-Bonsir. 
The summit is about 4500 feet above the sea, 1250 feet higher than 
our halting-place on the M^hkfd. 

Seen from the other side of the valley, the Stineli hills hod bolder 
and mom varied outlines than the southern inoges, of whose 
inoDotonoos ridges of sandstone and shale our eyes bad long boon 
weary. But any hopes of something new in geological formations 
were disappointed, and tho only novelty was a welcome increase of 
vegetation. In an bout’s stroU after reaching compiag-groimd, 
a knoll neor the path, » mile from the summit of the pass, I found 
asafcctida in abundance, maiden-hmr fern growing round springs in 
the gullies, wild pistachio, and tho tvvo most characteristic plants of 
the lower ranges of South Persia, tbe broom-like wild almond, and 
a eluTibby beath, which has a curioua resemblance to a gooseberry- 
bush covered with fruit. 

The osafcctida was just coming into fiowor, and some of the stalks 
wore live foot high at least Unlike tbe other plante of the eame 
family in Persia, which seem to profbr barren plains or arid and 
exposed hills, the asafeetida is found in sheltered and comparatively 
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damp spote among: mountauis. Potiin^r found it in tha vicinity of 

Kdshki, where it le collected by the Ballchis both for export and tbeir 
own use. As far as I could Icam, its value either as a condiment, or 
as an article of commerce, ie unknown in Western Baluchlst/in. 

The day bad been cloudy, and before the hagg^^ camels eoiild 
in, it came on to min heavily, Fortunately our tents in l>ofore 
dark, but the greater part of the eamvan was overtaken hy darkness, 
and did not reach the camp till morning. We hod in oonsequenee to 
gS) nearly dinnerless to sleep, though not to bed, for beds and bedding 
were with the missing camels. 

The morning was bright and clear; and^ after breakfast, wc 
descended a narrow path into the brood shingly bed of the I^lag&u 
ravine. Following this for five miles In a northerly direction, wo 
came upon a copious spring of water, bubbling out of the stones, and 
flowing briskly down the valley through green turf and rushes, the 
pleasantest sight we hod yet seen. Soon oiler wards the ravine turned 
abruptly to the eastwards, and a mile further we halted in a, date- 
grove below the costle of Aibi. Tins is o picturesque building, 
perched on ao isolated rock and is the first place in the ilourisbing 
little district of Kalag^. 

A mile futtlier down the valley is the village of Falidrfl or P(jbr&. 
Between the two, palm-groves and gardens skirt the edge of the bills. 
At the time of Pottingor’e visit the cultivation was much mere 
extensive; but a heavy flood, about ten years ago, not only ear ned 
away all the trees from the middle of the valley, but left a deposit 
of shingle, which has prevented the re-cultivation of much of the land. 
Nevertheless, what remains made SalagAn by far the most inviting 
spot we had seen in Bnldchistftn, added to which the rivulet and 
gardens promised unwonted additions to the natural history collections. 
We therefore, net unwillingly, ceusented to give the camels a day’s 
rest. 

Rice, flour, barley, and ghee were brought in in quantities con- 
tiderable compared to the supplies produced in hfand, and ot jiricos 
comparatively reasonable, aud not before it was time, for the com¬ 
missariat was at the lowest ebb. The vendors attracted our attention 
by tlieir unvarying low stature, ugly but good-hiumouied faces, and 
the constant chatter they kept up, so unlike the sulky taciturn people 
of Makniu. On enquiry I found them to be members of the tribe 

^ 7iie FmtHtpitce. 
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called ‘Axhihi,’ supposed, as the nme would denote, to be the 
aboriginal inhabitants They are admirable cultivators, resembling 
in thia respect the Gabrs of Yazd, and the inhabitants of Earm&n 
generally. They have no distinctive dialect, but do not intermarry 
with other village-dwelling tribes, or with the nomad Baluchis, like 
whom they invariably occupy a subject pcutiOD. The village owned 
and tilled by them are always under the protection of some more 
warlike tribe. The districts of Sdr&i, Gosht, Paskdh, Nihd, and 
Sinukdn, mncb of Disak and 7 £lk, beeidee Ealag&o, are inhabited by 
Arbibis. 

Pottlnger’s description of the Dehwdrs of Kal&t would serve equally 
well for the Arbibis of Weatem Baldohistin, and both are perhaps iden* 
tical with the Tijlks of Afghinistin and Central Asia. These latter are, 
however, if I remember rightly, described as a handsome race of pure 
Iranian origiA. The Arbibis are, on the other hand, extraordmarily 
short, hardly, I should think, averaging hve feat two inchee, with 
blent features, straight brows, and sturdy clumsy limKg^ bearing a far 
stronger likeness to Turks of Adarbaijilu than to any Perslan-spealnog 
people of modem Ir£n. It is worth noticing that both Dehw&rs and 
Axb&bis are found only on the higher plateaux of Baldobist^. 

The day after our arrival at Kalagin, the nephew and consin of 
Mir of Kuliak came to the camp, having been sent by that 

^ ^ S«QX 7 ue»uii( of tUs psoplo difen ao entirely ^is qj 

experience, aisid froQi the inferotatien I gethered, tlt*C I esnex hia ranuka on the eulyeet. 
He eeys ^ip. x^'-7e), * MihrSh XhSn is the most powers ohSef in this ^unHer . . . 
end be is eokaovdedged to be the pemmeimC eutboriby from Dlsak to Bwn&o . , . Ka 
tribe Is that braiaoh of tbe Mbetoes oajled Hrbebeee, who are ete t ed to hare been of 
so note whatever, aadbad dwelt ia obeoority is a sterile aad elevated tract near Snrhud, 
whence tbe profenicon of the p twe ent Kbaa emigrated with a body of foUowers to Hlaak, 
in wbid3 dinriot tbeyaoqnuod a fooUog by s donation ofeofl fromeoue of the Mukrenee 
dkloEt ... hie revvirase (MUudh EUn^e) are now compnted at foot end a half lace of 
ropeea asBaiily jo). 

‘Tbe Drimheee are tbe fureet tribe of B«)ooehae I met with, aod there la a peeehar 
elavmttOD Is tiieir eeontesasoea that pre<esieent 1 y disUogaiibce them among tboir 
constrymes. They are, without ahnc«e as exception, tall bandaome mes, with great 
Isdicatio&j of activity. Their predatory chancter, oa which they pride tbaaeelvee. 
ia roAdootly proved by their deede,* SU. 

PoCtinger la beta probably deearlUng the BdpvksfJ to which tribe the roliog 

family of Hisak. who owq all the dialrica Inhabited by ‘ ArbSbIa,’ state themeelves 
to belong, having om^yated at qo very reewnt date from the Helamd. Ee paaeed very 
bundedly throogh thle pari of tbe eonntry; esd must have eonfttaed tiu tribe enUvating 
the toll with that of tbclr lorda paramoont. 
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cliicf to meet mo at Irfundak, from whicli place they hwl foUowcil our 
caravaa tc 

TUo nephew was a truculent-loykiug young man of two ov thtoo and 
twenty, clad in a striped red stuff, with a largo turban of tUo samo 
colour, and the coudo, Mirza Khin, an intelligent youUi speokiug 
good Persian, learnt at Tehran where he mas educated. Ilibi iwtemal 
relatiTOfi were foimcvly chiefs of Irafshdn; and bis connection with 
Kdliok is through bis mother, a relation of Mir M6rM. A few 
mentis only bafore I saw him, tbc head of bis futher^s family, a certain 
Jama Khfia, bad been put to death by Ibriliim Khfia of Bampur, when 
Mirza Khin had talren refuge with his mothm^’B people at Kdbnk. 

Prom liim I obtained all the information wquired about lC'uliak,.ind 
the neighbouring villages of Kiin&r-bastah and Isfuiidak. Only tho 
two first am subject to MirMurfid, Isfandok bclon^'ng lialf to a cbiUl, 
Shdh-nawAz Khin, nephew to Mir Mfirdd, and half to bis coiism PuKfum 
Khdn, tlic chief of an AfghAa family recently settled in DIsuik. 

Kfihak, which is from all accounts one of the strongest forts in 
Baluchistan, wns coiiquuicd early in tho present ccututy hy a Nd- 
aiunvAni chief fwm KliArAn, who marriwl tlie daughter of the right ful 
owner after putting tlio latter to death. Since that t^mc Kuhak, which 
had been dependent on Dizok, has paid tiibutc or allcglancu io no one, 
though its NdshfrwAni ehiefe socm to acknowledgo the head of their 
tribe, the KhAn of Kb&rin, as thcjr feudal superior. 

Miixa KhAn declared that Mir MurAd, though willing to acknowledge 
himself a vassal of the English government, declined to have .'ui}'(lung 
to do with either Persians or Bamhfiis, He added that Mir Munhl 
lived in constant expectation of boing attacked hy Tbrnlum KliAn 
cfBiunpArj but bad made every preparation to resist him, and had 
rooeived a promise of assistnuce fr om AzAd KhAn of KJtArAn. 

1 had a tent pitched for tho NushfrwAnls, and provided them witli 
food. Seiug on Persian soil they were xmder my protection luid my 
guests. Early the next morning tlioy atortod on tlicir return to 
Kuhak, the two ehiefs riding on the same camel. At mid-ilay wc 
rode six and a half miles down the valley, passing tho villages of 
Xioji and Bali Enlit, about four miles from Aibi. 

Opposite the first named, half-O'dozen cxtra-dirty-lookmg Baldchls 
were stflndiDg in a row, headed by a man in a wliite turban. As 1 nido 
past, one of them came fornTud and addressed mein flindusUini, which 
he said he hod learnt whilst working as a day lahouior in BomKvy. On 
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bein§ asked who hU friend in tlie turban was> he replied, * Ilcmura 
iioAr Jta paduh^h ' (Ho is the king of my ci^). 

Bali Kalit is the largest village of Kalagin, and may oontom some 
bmidrod or a hundred and twenty bonsee. It is famous for its gi*ey- 
Itoimdfi ; but not one was to be seen when we passed, as it bad leaked 
out that Ibrilrim Kbin bad ordered his nephew the Sultin to bring 
him a pair or two of good dogs. ISvery one in the place bod been 
carried off to the hills, I succeeded in getting one on onr return, bat 
lost her a few days afterwards. They are of the Arab breed; similar 
to the English gieyhoand, bat smaller. The dogs with silky ears and 
feathered tails, known as Pei'sum greyhounds, are bred among the 
wandering tribes of Western Persia. 

Our camp was pitched behind the last r^ge of hills, on ascending 
which tho desert, stretching withoct interruption to ths Helmand, lay 
before us. Crossing a bay in this tho nest morning, Morcb i ^th, over 
a firm gravelly soil, with rocks protmding here and there above the 
surface, we reached the goal of onr frontier journey, the district of J^Ik, 
unvislted tiU then by a European. 

A mile from tbe town we were met by the eldest son of DlUwar 
Eb&n of Dizsk, who though only twelve years old is supposed to govern 
Jilik and Kalagfin for his father. "With him was a crowd of ragged 
Tuatchlook-roen and other tograg bobtml, dignified by Mustafa 
Kh^, who proudly pointed them out, with ths titles of tarMe, 

&c. TIw3 young Khin was a lively and intelligent youth, and chattered 
incessantly to the Sarbang and myself, between whom he rode into the 
town. His loquacity and the fftwghtforward way in which he asked 
questions and proffered opinions, drew down on him several reproofs 
from a dignified, but very dirty, old gentleman who called himself writ, 
and was, I suppose, the virtual ruler of the district. 

Jiilk consists of a group of half-a-dozen villogee scattered along the 
hist two miles of a wide ravine opening between low hills on the desert. 
A subterranean conduit, called kan6i In Persia, and huHs here and in 
Afghinistfin, affords an ample supply of water; and the whole width 
of the ravine is filled with the date-groves whose fruit is celebrated 
in BalucUistiu. Beneath the trees fine crops of wheot and barley were 
already as high os the knee. The villages have the uonal form of a 
cluster of huts round a central fort, in the principal of which lived tho 
young Khin with bis mother. So closely is the valley cultivated that 
it was difficult to find a spot large enough to pitch onr tente. Alto- 
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getli«T J&lk was far tUs most flourishing and cheerful place we had 
seen; though Mdkafa Khia declared that Kalagdu before the great 
flood was even more prosperous. UutU the last few years Jilk bad 
been regularly pluudeied by Azid Khiu of Khfinln twice a year, onoo 
after the com sod ocoe after the date harrest. Six years before our 
visit; Ibrihira Kb&n of Bampur bad d^eated Az^ Kbin's men, and 
caphured aod destroyed a fort the latter bad hailt on the hl&sbkid, two 
days’ march to tlie east. 

Since then the peasants of J&lk and Ealagtin have enjoyed peace and 
tianquUUty, tompered however by mcreased taxation. Indeed it is a 
quesUon whether most of the people of Baldcbistin would not gladly 
return to their old state of anarchy and insecurity of life and property, 
in preference to having to pay their taxes regularly. Probably the 
upper classes preferi'cd the old state of things; while the actual culti* 
vatora, though they may have more of tlwa:* produce to give up than 
of old, appreciate the benefit of protection wbiob enables them to enjoy 
the remainder in quiet, without feav of their winter stock of previsions 
being phmdcred, and their wives and children carried off into slavery, 

A solitary Hindu was settled in J&lk, where he had been since child* 
hood. Hearing that there were fellow-countrymen in our camp, he 
daubed some red nnd white caste marks on bis face, and paid us a visit. 
He said be carried on a small trade in cotton goods, but did not moke 
much money; and though he strenuously denied Laving become a 
Mualmdn, admitted that he had a Boluch wife. He asked permission 
to see the inside of my tent, a very old and ragged bill-tent from the 
Bombay arsenal, and was overwhelmed at its magnificence, being only 
up to exclaiming under his breadth 'padiikdAi,’' paJiiiiiAi,’ royal, royal. 
The standard of regal state is not very high in Baluchistan. 

Another visitor to tbe camp was a Kabuli pilgrim on his ^vay to 
Makkah (Mecca), a rufBan who, though he begged for alma, looked 
as if he wonld like to have stuck his knife into the Farangis who gave 
them. 

We halted five days at Jilk to obtain camels from the Rfgf' Balilehis, 
who graze their flocks and bea ds along the banks of the Mislikid. It 
was now too late in the year to join Sir Frederic Goldsmid in SisUn, 
which indeed would at any time have involved the return of all our 
baggage and camp eqiupago to the coast, from the difficulty of transport 
across the desert to tlie Garmril. Fiom a lUgf chief, who contracted 
* Trnm rfg, ufid, i.o. inh»l)iMna of 
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to fomifili ocr caraols, X obtained particulars of tbc road, wbicb be hod 
traversed several times. Its distance to the Helcoand ia ten marches, 
of which the last three are liU, a word which was explaiued sa water¬ 
less'. The halting-place of Tixikaiser, shown on onr maps, should be 
PirikasT, the old fort. 

Some twentj milee north-east of Jiilk is an extensive tract of marsh, 
caused apparentlj by the drainage from tbs hills flowing under the 
gravelly glacis which here, as in so many places in Persia^ stretches a 
long distance from the base of the nnges. At the southern end of 
the marsh, which is called Dehgwar, are two villages, lAdgasbt imd 
Ealag, belonging to J^k. Immense date-groves cover the mareb 
throughout its extent. These are the property of various tribes, 
Panjguns Khhrinis as well as men &om Jilk and EaUgin. 
The proprietors visit the groves twice a year only, when the female' 
blossom requires fertilisation by the pollen of the male, and when the 
fruit is ripening. A day’s march beyond Dehgwar is tbe Misbkid 
river, which ceases to afR:^rd water not far to the north. 

My informant in the preceding particulars accompanied tbe Sarhang 
and myself one morning to the point where the Jilk ravine opens on 
the desert. Here on an isolated rock are some deep shapeless marks 
in the stone, said to he hoof-prints of AU’s horse, though I could not 
ascertain that there was any legend current explaining what the pro¬ 
phet’s son-in-law was doing ^ere. Besides their settlements on the 
Mishkjd, the lUgis own two villages in Jilk. They are hne handsome 
men, proud of their valour, which enables them to bold their own 
against the dreaded Helmand Baluchis. In features and manners they 
strongly reminded ms of the Persian lli^ts of Pars. 

I tried to persuade the K%i chief to take us to Sarhad, six or eight 
marches from J&lk, but he declared it impossible, and we had to resign 
ourselves to going to Dfzak, whence we might forward the superfleous 
eamp equvpc^e and Indian servants to Qwidar. 

' Khaoikoff tlit grut dMeri sftrili KardSd ihs d««9rt of Lit, or Lot. vuppoood 
to dorlre iU Afpellstioo from tiio potriwoh of Uwt asm*. ProtsUj mr i r L tii g ^Itoq to 
mo in thfl (rue one. ood no moro o pop«r nsoo thsn * Soim' or ' Eatv,* dM4;iistioai 
epplied bj geo^rapboi to greiU dotorU of Hortb Afrio* sod Khdraoio, 
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On tbe iStli of March wc broke up our caoip at Jilk, and turned our 
steps towards Dizak, wbcnce it ^*a6 intended to ecud BUnford’s Indmn 
domestics sad the surreyin^ party hack to Grr^dor. Ehidcavours to 
obtaio a responsible person at JAIk to take of tlicm to the cooKt 

had failed, and I hod therefore to take them on to Dtzak. On our 
journey westward they would have bccix more tiouhle than use. Indian 
servants, useful and uneoinplaining^ as thoy douktlcse arc in their own 
country, are too mitoh the aUvos of custom to adopt themsclvca uith 
any roadiness to strani^ Runonndings. hforcover, tlio prejutlicos 
of caste, which influence Indian Musalmins nearly as strongly as 
Hindlis, ore a constant source of anDoyance to their masters in foreign 
conntiies. A Turk, a Persian, eves an Arab, soon learns to fit in his 
ways with those of the people among whom he finds himself; bnt an 
Indian out of India, with rare cxcq^tions, is, in my experience, a wjunro 
man in a round hole. 

T))c first haltiog-placc on the Dizak md xvas that in tlic KnlngfiTi 
valley, which wc had left on the latl-k. So, leaving tlic caravan to find 
its way thither Ijy the regular patli, Blanford and I iudnlgcd in tlie 
unwonted luxury of a wandering rido across the desert in search of 
game and specimens. Ouv paiticiiJar object was to obtain a male of 
the gazelle, which BUnfhrd, fi’om a female procured in J^lk, suspected, 
and as it afterwards tumcil out ^7ith reason, to belong to a hitherto 
u&de6cril}ed species ^ 

During the day wo saw hut one, a fine male, walking leisurely along 
a quarter of a mile ahead, and crossing our path at right angles toNmrds 
a low ridge cf rock ^7lucU presently concealed him from view. As soon 
as he disappeared I galloped straight towards tbe rock, and on nearing 
it jumped off and crept to the top, rifle in hand. There was the gazclh*. 

' .Vc fayst* ija, ijj. 
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walkio^ quietly along, utterly aaoonsoioiw of the presence of an enemy, 
and not fifty yards off. Of course I looked upon his head ae good as 
in the Bntiflh Museum, and resting the tide, a double breech-loading 
expre^ on the rock, took a deliberate shot. Horrible to relate, the 
cap did not explode; the snap of the lock startled the antelope, which 
set off at a canter; and the bullet from the second barrel, as it always 
does in such cases,.whistled harmlessly over bis head. That tbe only 
Boxer cartiidge I haye bad miss fire should have been aimed at the 
only male OazellafuK'^r^ I or any other collector bare seen within 
shooting distance, was a coincidence that I cannot yet think of with 
any feeling of resiguation. At the time the disappointment was less 
keenly felt, foi* we hoped to find more gaselles of tbe same kind on 
that or subsequent days; but alas! we saw no more that afternoon, 
and the gazelle of the dceorte further west prored to be of another and 
well-known species. 

After crossing the desert we entered the Kalagdn torrent-bed, here 
a mere nullah in the desert, some four miles below our former halting- 
place, and close to the lowest tillage Eal’ah-ad-din. The date-groves 
here are fertilised by a spring of beantifiiUy clear and sweet water, 
welling out of the east side of the ravine, and conducted in an artificial 
channel along its steep free. Spring and channel were alike fringed 
with a mass of maiden-hair fem I have never, save in Abyssinia, seen 
equalled in luxuriance, and whose vivid green, contrasted with tho 
sunny tints of the rocks amid which it grew, formed a pictnre re¬ 
freshing to the eye to a degree unknown to those who have never 
cxporisDcod the wearying monotony of the arid landscapes of Western 
Ada. 

A little farther on an almost eqnally pleasing sight was the poplar 
willow, of which many ctnall groves were scattered along the valley. 
In early spring, when we saw it, the foliage of this tree assumes every 
variety of tender hue from pink to green. The Peivians call it * Pid£r- 
l>id’ (foot-bearing willow), probably from the long narrow point in 
which the heart-shaped leaf terminates. It is found, I believe, in all 
suitable localities throughout Western Asia from the Indus to the 
Mediterranean. In Persia, where it is not very common, I have seen 
it as far north as the valley of the Safid-Kud in 6bilin, about lati¬ 
tude 37**. 

' must to tto trM MUed bj PoteisgBr * p««pul’ to tto loaf of 

vhidi vreU-known lodiao apacias ttot of tbe Pidir-bfd b«4re coneidMablo recemUMM*. 
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Tlie nett morning we bwakfestcd under tbc palm-twca of AiIjJ, close 
to our old camping-giouEicl. Ileio I had the roiafortunc U* leave, un¬ 
read, the last number of the ‘^Vestminster Review, ’ a sciions loss io ft 
bookless land, where posts were few and Bar between. I consoled 
nayself tvitla the reflection that it might have been left in a worse 
place. Tboi’o arc no weak brethren to havo tbeir faith slxaken in 
Baluchist^. 

^ye camped that night in a pleasant spot, a mile or eo up a branch 
turning westward from the main ravine down which wc bad come m 
the Jonmey nortbvvard. Hero it was that Fottinger, sleeping d la 
MU 4 loile, had one of his onlj pair of shoes carried off b/ a fos ^ a 
loss even more deplorable than that of mj ‘Westminster Review.* 

The next day’s march led for some fifteen miles up the same ravine, 
which is wide and easy. It is formed by the dislocation of the axes 
of the ridges of the Si&oeh £dh, which here change their east and 
wort bearing to noith-west, marking the commencement of the 
mountain system of Persia proper. Although of tbc same geological 
formatiou, the change of direction to the west wns also ompliasisod by 
a difference iu the form assnuied by the hiUa. On our left wore 
Dumeroua steep short parallel ridges, on our right three well-marked 
chains of somewhat rounded outline. The road through this pass, called 
Ood^i-Brinjinin, hud evidently becu improved in several places to 
admit the passage of guns; and we were told that Ibr/thlm Khdn had 
more than once taken artillery to J^k by this route, which presents no 
difiiculty of importance. Only in one place, where the i>ath had been 
^vashed away by U;e recent heavy rain, did it require senous repair. 

The wateNparting, 4500 feet above the level of the sea, lies in the 
last chain. Two miles further on, the rood emerged on the Dizak 
plain, crossed by us teu days before through Is&ndak. The Dfzak 
hille, whose tope had jnsb been visible that day, now loomed high to 
the west ■, and to the south the Bampusht plateau showed a gradual 
slope upwards from the Mfehkid, varied by numerous low parallel 
ridgos. Many date^groves dotted the plain on both sides of the road, 
which led south-west to the little fort of Kalpurakdn \ which seems to 

‘ Tliii, ftccordifi^ M tb» S^rtkog. wbo wm &ad of otTotologj^ iD«aoa * beiul fuU of 
itcldog.’ Pou^ngar mjb <fuU of splKta or fUren.’ Tlie ' forK foil of Moda’ pfir ri^n. 
\«ould iMin tlie ruoet obrioui derivation, but tbe p]un (i stosy. not uody. Perliaps it la 
th« of Fura RLau from the o»ine and title of tbe first uMuer; though I counot ftay T 
ever banrd such a iioroo. 
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bav6 given its uamc to tbe district in Pottinger’s time. 7 t is now 
called Dehakj from a much larger village to the east. 

Our road tbe next morsiog (the 27th of March, new year’s day in 
Persiii) lay north-west across a barren plain, paasiDg some low rid gee 
of limestone rock, one of which, called Gwinkuh, has tbe echo men- 
tioned by Pottinger. A few miles further we halted for break^st at 
a garden containing, besides the usual date-palms, rose bushes, apple, 
apricot, and pomegranate trees. Tho sight of tbe roses was hailed by 
the Persians as a happy omen on this their great national (Ste day, 
presaging a fortunate issue to the journey, and a safe return to Ir^. 
In the afternoon we continued our march, passing the villages of 
2 ifirat, Aspicb, and Muhammadi, before arriving at the principal place, 
and residence of tbe chief, called simply Kala'h \ ' the fort,’ opposite 
the gate of which the tents were pitched. 

Dizak consists of a group of half a dozen villages scattered along 
the north bank of an nfilusnt of the Mdahkid, flowing from the lofty 
plateau of Sarhod, whose only permanently inhabited spot, ‘Waebt, is 
said to be sis days’journey from Dizak. Conaiderable groves of palm- 
trees lie between the villsgea of Dtzak and the river, interspersed with 
carefully-tended fields neatly fenced with atone. This district, the 
viohesb in north-western BaldchisUn, has been paying tribute to Persia 
for upwards of thirty years, but hod not been brought thoronghly 
under* subjection till some six or seven years before our visit, when 
Ibi'ibim Kbin reduced the chiefs to submission, freeing them in re¬ 
turn from tlie attacks of their enemies, the Kbir&n Niishlrwfinls. 
Besldea Kalagfin and Z 4 \k, personal appanages of the chief. Sib, Magas, 
Bampdeht, and Irafsbtin are subject to his anthoriiy, which thus ex¬ 
tends over a third of Persian Baluchistin. 

The land-tax, levied on the whole district by the Pei’sians, amonnta, 
1 was told, to no more than lOOO tom&ns of five rupees each. Of this 
Jfilk and Knlagtin contribute 200, Bamp^eht, Irafshfin, Sib, and 
hlagns 100 each, leaving 400 as tbe contrlbntion of Dizak end its 
dependent villages, Paskuh, Dehok, and others. Supposing tbe re- 
mmoing two districts under tbmr native chiefs, 6eh and Sarbiz, each 
to produce an equal amount, wo arrive at a total of ;Si50O a year aa 
the land-tax of Baluchistfio, excluding the Baropur valley, ftrroed by 

• PoStingor «aUj it QoU, «Tul«fitl; (b* mu wont aa iriucb U (wat«d ioMiMny 

fenikA in BAldohi»U;^. 6«»dM KaUk and dlmiauClva Kftl&ult. wa find i.«. 

Kal'ahflJt. ‘litOa (urt,* whanea Kalag&o, lha little {orta. 
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the governor himself, where the produce is stored for the eonflumptioii 
of the troops. This is marvellously little conridering the extent of the 
country, $OfiOO square miles, and the apparently flourishing condition 
of some of it. It would amount to no more, according to such statistics 
of the population of individual places os I ^s'as nblo to collect, than one 
shilling per head per flvmily. It roust, however, be remembered that 
this tax is payable in coin, only obtainable by the sale of part of the 
scanty produce on tlie coast; also, tliat the Persians keep no permanent 1 

cflici^s and no garrisons in these outlying districts, which arc under 
the entire authority of their heieditary chiefa 

In Potdager’e time a certain Mihrib Khin held all the country 
from DisaV to Basm&o, and his revenue was stated to amoimt to 
ji^6,2^0 a year, about the same amount as tJio whole land revenue 
of the wealthy province of Fare at tlie same period, as given 
Macdonald Eioneir. Fattiagor’s informant must, I think, have 
multiplied by ten at least. 

During oar stay at Dizok I exchanged visits with Diliwar KhAn, 
the chief, a dull heavy-looking man of forty. He received rnc in a 
wretched mud-plastered room over the gate of the fort. Trays of hot 
wheaten cakes fried in batter, very rich, bnt palatable, ivith spiced * 
dates, were brought iu. Cozitrary to custom on such missions, I had 
no presents to bestow, and paid for all services, past and fnturc, in 
hard coin; in my opinion a better plan for both donor and recipient, 
except in cases where the rank of the latter would make the offer of 
money an insult. In thU ease, having travelled so long iu Dildwar 
Klin’s country, Ithonghi it incumbent on me to give him something, 
so presented him with a silver hunting-watch of my own. Ho showed 
some anxiety about hie inability to offer roc anything of equal value in 
return, so I asked Adt one of the Baldoh cloaks, woven in his own house, 
a very good s^iecimcn of which was accordingly sent to my tent. 

On the occasion of the chief’s Tint to me I roade particular cd- 
quiriee ae to the geographical extent and meaning of the name 
Makrin, applied by Pottinger to all Baltjcbist&n west of the Khdrdn 
desert. The Dizak people scouted the idea of their eonatiy being iu 
Makrdn, which they said docs not extend north of the wafer-parting 
along the crest of the Bampdsht hills. Tliis would bring Irafshdn 
and 3arb&2 into Makrin; but men fioro the former plaoo deeUred / 

that Makrffn is limited by the scarp of the plateau north of tho Kqj 
valley and its prolongation east and west. Dildwar Khdn said tliat 
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hif country formed properly part of Samw^n, & Um limited on maps 
to the elevation on tlie eastern aide of the Khirin desert on tlie 
corresponding to the Diaak plateau. 

As to the derivation of the term Maikrdn, no one seemed to know 
or c&re anything. Dean Vincent, in the ‘ Voyage of Nearchus,’ aays 
the word is derived iToni the lidehriin or Indus; and rightly adds that 
it is confined to the ooantry near the coast. The most obvious de¬ 
rivation, and one that appears to have the anthori^ of history to back 
> it, is ' ^fihi-khorin,'’ fish-oatera—' lohthyophagi,’ aatbe historians of 
AIexandei’’8 march tell ns the people of the coast were called. Against 
this view phiiologiste, I believe, state that the guttural kk never de¬ 
generates into the simple k. Possibly not; bnt the modem BalCoh 
is as incapable of prononocing the guttural Arabic as is the Turk 
of Constantinople, though the inability takes a difEerent form. One 
leaves out the . 1 , the other the k. Thus the common words, iMn&it, 
a lady, a date, become hdn&m^ kunnA in Turkey^ and iMm, 

in Balfichistan. This peculiarity of prenunciarion struck me 
forcibly at the tim^ many years passed in Persia having habituated 
my ear to the full force of the guttural; and on xetuming to England, 
1 was glad to find the same observation bad been made by an in¬ 
telligent native traveller, Hajji Abdan Nabi, sent by Major Leach, 
resident at Kaldt, to explore Baluchistan in 1839, and whoae ex¬ 
periences were published by that officer in the Journal of the Ariatio 
Society. 

Kuatum Kbin, the part owner of Isfeadak, came in oue day from 
hia village of Saijo, a few milee off, and called to see me. His grend- 
&tber was an emigrant from Afgh&niaMn, and ho is descended, on 
the motber’e side, from Hihrib Khdn. Both in person and manner 
Rdstam Sb^n was worthy of his name. His face was eminently 
bandaome, and his manner as good as that of a well-bred Peraan. 
Among other things he told me that all the chiefs, on both sides of 
the frontiers, north and east, are careful to connect themselves by 
marriage, so that if one chances to be slain in a foray, it may, if 
necessary, be treated as a mere family quarrel, not involving a blood- 
feud. I also asked him about the Loories, a tribe of gypsies mentioned 
by Pottinger as having murdered the chief of Magas and bis family, 
uoder circumetanoes of peculiar atrocity, just before his arrival, and 
as bring addicted to all sorts of evil-doing. Rdetam Rhinos head 
servant, an elderly man who had followed him into tho tent, and stood. 
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according to cnstom, “by hia mastor’a cbair, mterrupted me with an 
erciamation of astoniBhment at ibe accura^ of my information. Jt 
appeared that liis grandfatber waa chief of the Loones on the occasion 
of the murder of the Magas cl^ef; since which some of the tribe hml 
returned to Persia, and the rest become absorbed in the population of 
Dizak, by whom tbe eccentricities of tlioir forcfatliere had been for¬ 
gotten. The oW man was evidently much displeased at my raking up » 
old stories, and his indignation gave riec to a good deal of chaif among 
the others. 

On the aath we started off the Indians to Ow&dar, tbeir baggage 
and CUT superfiuouB tents accompanying tbem on donVeys, ttto whole 
caravan being in charge of a trustworthy scivant of DilAwar KliAn, 
who undertook to hand them over safe and sound to Captain Miles. 
They tcatcllod by the direct road throngh Imfi>b6n, and reached 
Gwadar in safety in twelve days. The next day we shifted for Bam- 
pfir. For two miles the toad Jay west ociuas a sandy plain 1 » the 
village of Satjo, after leaving which we crossed the dry l>od of the 
river and followed that of an oilier tori'cnt, smaller but with pkmty of 
water, through dreary hills slriiting the great limcstono rocks of the 
Bizak raoge. Crossing the watet'parting, wo descended by a rather 
steep pass to a group of palms in some long grass at n gap in the 
limestone ridge, here very low. Below was a wide nullah, on whose 
bank we camped. The place, which has no petmimont bahltatton, is 
called Ab-paton. Here, for the 5 rst time since leaving the banks of 
the Bashtiyari river at Bihu KaUt, we bcaid the well-known call of 
tbe fmnooUxi partridge. Our present camel-drivel's, tbongli in other 
respects their conduct was unexceptionable, had a habit of grazing 
tbeir camels on tho road, so that, even though we stortc<l early, the 
ba^age r^ely got in till dark. With former camol-drivers our trib¬ 
ulation had been the impossibility of getting them off in the morning 
till tbeir camels bad had a three hours’ gnzo. Either urremgement 
involved spending the heat of the day in the sun, and making absurdly 
short marches. With every effort to push them on, wo seldom got 
more than twelve miles a day out of tbe camel-drivers. Under those 
oircumstaocos it was most provoking to be told, when enquiring tbo 
distance to any place, ‘ It wonld take you Farangts ten days to go, 
because you march so slowly: we Baluchis do it in four or five.' 

Seven miles across a barren stony plain slojnng to the sonth-wcsl. 
brought us the next morning to Sur<n, a group of three vlllugcs bnill 
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close together in tihick grorcs of palme. The priDcii)al village gives 
its name to the whole place; tie other two are called Pogi and Salaki. 
Tie inhelntoDts are mostl/ Axbibis, nndereiacd, ngly, and Icqueeious 
as usual. After breakfast, the skj being clondj, we walked towards 
tho fifcream which irrigates Sfirin and the viUage of Sib, some balf-a- 
doson miles lower do wo. We found it half a mile from the villages, 
the intervening apace being covered with magnificent crops of wheat and 
barlej, roanured I noticed with a compost of dry tamarisk leaves and 
camel dung. The stream was about thirty yards across, bat only a few 
inebes deep, running slowly between very low banks. We were fold 
that it nevei' entirely foils, in confirmation of which we shot a common 
water-hen, not previously seen in Baluohisffin. Here too, for the first 
time, woe noticed the true camel-thorn of Pei’sia. I am no botanist, 
but 1 cannot help thinking that several plants are known by this 
name. 

Our mai’Ch the following day led through low hUls, liaving the cow 
I'egular direction north-west and soatli-east, over two inaignificant 
passes, to the dry bed of a torrent called EChaur-i-chabir-rfik&u. Water 
was obtained by dicing holes a couple of feet deep in the torrent-bed, 
which was covered with pretty thick grass and tamarisk, The word 
Khaur seems universally applied in Balfichist^n to any sort of water¬ 
course. Its proper meaning is creek, which word is, 1 believe, used in 
the same way in North America and Australia. The ravines called 
Klmnr in upper Balfichist6o would be colled Widi by Arabs. 

The direction of the load the next day (March 28Cb) was 15** south 
of west, and it lay for the fli’st four miles tbrongh low hills. After 
this was a steep descent, probably tliat mentioned by Pottieger as being 
hollowed out of the rock and defensible by a bandful of men against an 
army. The rood has been lately improved by Ibr 4 hfm Elh6o, and now 
presents no formidable dlfiiculties. Below this pass was a good deal of 
tomarisk jangle, whore we breakfasted. The tamaiisk is here of two 
sorts, long and short leaved ; the latter was in fnll flower. Three miles 
further we passed Kosbfin, a tioy square tower with a little culti ratio 0, 
due to a pleasant brook running from the north-west- We were now 
on a wide plain sloping gently to the south-east, and better clothed 
with vegetation than usual. To our right front rose a lo% and im¬ 
posing range of mountains with steep rugged aides and vividly tinted 
rocks. This was the Klib-i-BiigNearer us were low isolated hills. 

• Potfdbly hot mm probAblf a contmctiHi of KitM^silrg:. 
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A alight desoeot brought us opposito Katmogir, a small dntc-grovc 
half a mile to the east, after which the road gradually ascended towards 
Magas, a small fort surrounded by huts and estensive datc-grovcs. 

Pasoud Khdn the chief oamc out on foot to meet ue, a 6ne-looking 
man over six feet high. He is one of the most noted warriors and 
ihievee iu Baldcbistin, and told the Sarbnng and myself that vre had 
quite spoilt his traxlc by settling the frontier. He L*u 1 been unable ibr 
some time to ckapdo' villages on the Persian side for foar of Ibrilifm 
Kbdn, but bad hitherto been able to indulge his teste for murder and 
robbery at the expense of the outlying tribes across the border who 
were not recognised as belonging to any>ono. This little game was 
now stopped by order. 

The corn crops of Magas were the latest we bad seon, the plain being 
4^00 feet above the sea, and the date-trees bad suffered moro scvcivly 
from the frost than those of Sutdn and Db^ak. Tlio post winter had 
been one of unexampled severity ; snow having fallen for the first time 
in the memory of man all over the Mdehkfd })lateaii. Kiun1>crs of 
date-troes had apparently pcrisliod, bnt the people said the greater 
number would rerive the next spring, In the evening I took an alti¬ 
tude of the Kdh-i-Birg, and found the nearest high peak to be 4000 
foot above Magus. 

We crossed the plain the next morning, and after ten miles cDtero<l 
a dry torrent-bed among low hiUe, up which we rode for five miles. 
The plain was covered with low busbee, and here and thero a few aca¬ 
cias and temarisks. Our camp was pitched in a place called ‘ Sar>i-i>n- 
h 4 n 5 /'ptihri,*or ‘fahraj/ marking the corametjocment of the Bompur 
district of which Pibai'fi, Puhri, or Fohraj, is a sub* division, Immense 
quantities of asafotida and wild rhubarb grew around. The nsc of 
neither seemed known to the natives. This was the last placo where 
we saw asafeetidft, and the first whei*e we saw rhubarb. About SMrfz 
and Kaimin the latter is extensively eaten as a relish raw with salt, 
never cooked with sugar as in England. It is not cultivated in gar¬ 
dens, but the rhubarb gatherers go to the hills os soon as the snow is 
off the ground, and heap up earth round the young plnuts, the stelks 
of which are thus properly blanched. The rhubarb erf Shirdz is whiter 
and more tender than any I have tasted in England. 

The night we spent at Sar-i-fahraj was bitterly cold, and the next 
morning a piercing north wind blew, which made us glad to walk the 

' Aoglicb. ianv. 
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firrt few miles of tlie road. Three miles from camp we came open the 
C(l^ of the plateau. We were now exactly at the aogle formed by 
the meeting of the pUtean of Baldehistdn with the great Khumsto 
range, which divided the deserts of central Persia from the Helmand 
valJey, and whose furtheat extension south we had just crossed. All 
ranges on our right front had a north-west, all to onr left front a west- 
south-west direction. The eastern angle, lees dearly defined, is in 
the Sidneh Kdh, where we crossed them by the Bringininpass. Right 
and left of us were lofty limestone emgs^ and some twelve miles in 
front a high isolated conical peal: was pointed out as the Kdh-i-Homand, 
marked l>y Lovett on his map of the year before. It does not, however, 
stand on, but quite dear of the scarp, and is drained entirely into the 
Bampiir river. The road now descended a ravine running west, with 
springe of water rising amid high and thick grass in many side clefts, 
but no running stream. Further on the ravine widened and turned 
north, having a stony bed with thick tamarisk jungle at intervals. 
The tents, which did not get in till dark, were pitched on a level plot 
of turf, at the foot of lofty limestone hills called the Kdh-i'lspidin. 
These 1 climbed the next morning while the camels were being 
loaded, in the hope of seeing the Basm&n mountain, a high conical 
peak beyond Bampdr. It was not visible, though it ought to bo in 
clear weather. The sides of the hills were clad with the many aromatic 
plants characionstio of the Persian mountain Flora. 

For seventeen miles the road lay down the bed of the Ispiddu ravine^ 
which varied from a mile to a quarter of a mile in width, and was Blled 
with pretty thick jungle of tamarisk and acacia. The path then turned 
southwards through low igneous rocks, joining the ravine again a 
couple of miles further on. The latter here separatee into many arms, 
one of which we followed to Haftar, or Aptar, a neat fort and village 
with large date-groves and coin-fields. None of our camels being up 
we accepted the Sarhong’s offer of tea and ialidiu, while waiting for 
dinner. Here I found, to my great grief, that a small bull-terrier, 
the faithful companion of many thousand miles of travel, was misting. 
He hod stopped to rest in the shade, or to drink, and had not been 
scon tince. I rode back twenty miles the next day, and offered a large 
reward to any one who wonld bring the dog to Barapur, but without 
effect. He waa probably earned oil fay a leopard, smd to be very 
numerous in the IsBd^n ravine. 

The nest day’s march was twelve miles only, over a shingly plain 
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to Pilliri, a large villngo with abundaocc of water- Tins is the place 
supposed b7 geographers to Imve boon the idcnticnl Piira mciitioDCd 
by the historianB of Alexander as the capital of Gadrosift; and the spot 
in which be was joined by Stosanor and Pbrntapbemes from the upper 
provinces with a convoy of provisions, when tlie army proceeded to 
Karmania, where they met Kearehas, who had left the fleet fit the 
mouth of the Minib river. Tire locality of this last mcetiug is 
identified by Dean Vincent, on very clear evidence, witJi Ju'uft, winch 
is not however, as be supposes, a town, but a district. 

He therefore places Ffira, which had then ntwer been vidted, a dc« 
gree dco east of Jlrdft, that being the distance travelled by Alexander 
between the two places. But actually they are throe degrees of longi¬ 
tude and one of la^tude apart, or two Lundrc<l miles fostead of a little 
over sixty, a fact which would seem to diaposc at once of the cloim of 
Pdhri to have becu the site of the ancient capita! of Oadrosia. ^forc- 
over, there are no ruins in the nelghbonrliood. 

A clue to the real site of Alexander's hnlting-place is found in Dean 
Vincent’a pages, which, added to a picoo of geographical informatioi; 
obtained by Sir Frederic Goldsmid's party on their march to Si«tdn, 
places the quesUon to my mind beyond a doubt. 

Tbe Dean says, * One circurnstance, however, must not be omitted, 
which is, that the podtion of G^roft depending on the Gadrosian Bum 
or Pboreg, it is remarhable that tbe Nubian geographer places Thorog 
at tbe comjseocement of tbe great desert wbioh extends to Sogcsliin, 
and at 210 miles from the capital of that province.’ In anothfr 
place be says that he ' cannot account for the sixty days attributed 
to this Borch through Gadwaa, viz. 480 miles.’ Again, he notices 
tliat D’Anviile writes ‘Fahrag, Fobreg, Polircg, Puhrog, Puregh, nnd 
Pureb,' a variety of spelliug which agrees with my own ospcrionce. 

Now Sir Frederic Goldscnid, marobing from Bam to Sistdn, passed, 
about twenty miles north of Big&u in Karmaslur, oxleosivo ruins, 
called Fahrsj. This is clearly tbe place referred to by the Nubian 
geographer, being on tbe edge of the great Karmin deeert, and nljoiit 
200 mills from Sistin. It is also ;6o miles further from India tlioii 
Pfibri near Bampfir, and therefore gets over the Doan’s uxty days' 
difBcoItyj and, finally, is exactly at the right distance from tlio Jirult 
plain. Tbe only difficulty, if difficulty it be, in identifying this 
Fahraj as the Pura of the Greeks, is tliO consequent extension of tlic 
^ limits of ancient Godrosia beyood Baldcbistan over Nannashfr. 
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Ja the early part of his march through Bali^Jiist&o, Alexattlcr must, 
I think, have been deceived by his gaides, who seem to have kept him 
exactly at that distance the coast where there is least water. 
Had be followed the Eej valley, the xistural road from tho Indus to 
'WGstei’n Baluchistin» be would have found abundant water. It would 
certainly puzzle a Croterus now-a-days to march his elephants and 
heavy baggage from the Helmand to Karmashlr; hut there is every 
reason to suppose that part of Persia to have been fkt better populated 
and better watered than it is at present; and if the canal from the 
Helmand to Zirroh was then opened, he could have crossed the desert 
much lower down than Sir Fi-ederic Goldsmid^s party, where it is 
comparatively narrow. 

To return to onr journey. We were now 2000 feet bolow the hfagas 
plain, and about the same altitude above tho sea-leveh Though tho 
nights woi’e still coo]> the sun wee getting too power&l to make mid* 
day marching pleasant. This morning (April 2) we started early, 
intending tc breakfast half-way and halt till the evening, both to 
avoid the beat and make a formal entry iuto Sampdr, where the 
governor, Ibrdhim Khdn, had lately returned from a successful 
attack on the Arab port of Cbibbir, the lost spot oq the southern 
coast of Persia to retain its independence of the authority of tbe 
Sbdh. 

A couple of hours’ ride brought us to Ab-band (tbe dam), a few 
huts by the side of a delightful stream fringed with thick wood, where 
a weir has been thrown across to supply the first irrigataon c h a n nel. 
At four we started again. The road lay through sparse jungle over a 
sandy plain. Two miles out of Bampur we met Ibrihim Khin’s 
9 {raHor^, mth a led horse for my use. A little farther the governor’s 
nephew, with on escort of thirty or forty horsemen, forming the usual 
utikbAli came in sight and accompanied us to the fort, under which we 
found our tents pitobod in a walled garden. 

The usual difBcidty in obtuning camels detained us five days at 
Bampur, a delay which would not have been unpleasant but for the 
dimate, the most disagreeable I have ever felt. The highly-irrigated 
land to the south and the burning sandy desert to the north oanse 
sudden changes of temperainre, and dtomations from intense diyness 
to complete saturation, that make Bampfir a by-word for unbealthiness 

* Aaglici, iwier 9/ ttu hem; JlWrsIly, W 0/ the naitgc, p«rh»pi tk® mMl 
h»DOunbl« pontioQ in ® Psnisn liooM^old. 
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even in BaluclHst^B. Th« lirefe night of our stay the tburmwiieter i\U\ 
not fall below 58®} the next night it ms 50®; the tliird 6o®j the 
fourth 6a*5 and the fifth 48*. Until a year or two before our vi«t 
the garrison consisted of a battnlion of infiintiy from nortJicrn Poreia. 
Althoogh reliered every year, half tlio strength died of fevur each 
season. The eonsequence was something very like mutiny? and the 
governor of Karroin at last obtained permiBsion fitunthc SliAh toriiiso 
a local regiment of two lattalions in Bazn-Nnrmoshtr to garrison tliat 
province and Baluchistin. Though physically inferior to tlie sturdy 
Turk of AdftTbaij&o, as good material for infantry as any in Aria, tlic 
men seemed a hardy lot ? and though they dislike military service, do 
not suffer mach from the Bampfir elimate. 

Bampur (Bare-pntr, the son of, or lesser Bam) conrists at prcsMit of 
a small fort on the fii’st of a line of sand-hills stretching paml hi to the 
river, and sheltering the fertile strip in its vicinity from tlio saud of 
desert. These hUIs ^e cexised by a bed of clay wbich hm oro|>s 
out and intercepts the sand carried before the prevailing north-vost 
wind. No offer of visiting the fort was made to me, but the Suj’hnnff 
drew a plan of it which he allowed me: of tlie wonderful interior xtrwr- 
caso, mentioned by Fottingcr, ho saw no trace. It has possibly fallen 
in, as the whole fort has been recently rebuilt, but without flanking 
dafencea. At one ride of the fort stretch tbo gardens in which onr 
tents wore pitched, and on the other eighty or a hundred palin-Icaf 
huts, occupied by the soldiers aud a few Baldcbfs levied fiom the uoigli* 
bouring tribes for military duty. Prom the fort to the river a coujile 
of miles south, and for many miles on ciriicr hand, strctidied a. v$ivt 
sheet of wheat and barley now just in cor. This is cultivnh^tl hy lie- 

Itiehis, who receive a per-centage for their labour, tbo rest being stowd 
for tbe food of the troops. 

The morning after our arrival the old Yiwar and Ibnilnm SfiUitn 
called, nominally to congratulate us and themselves on tbo sucCuKsfiil 
tcrmlnataon of oux frontier labours. I saw that there was somctlring 
else on their minds, and remarked to Blanford that tlicy had cemo to 
find out diplomatically whether I was going to call on Ibrahim Khftn 
the governor (or, as he is geuorally called here, tlic SaHip, from his 
military rank), or whether I expected him to call on me first. Actually 
I did not eai*e who made the first visit, not being perhaps so particular 
in these matters os the traditions of European diplomacy in Porsin 
would insist on. A minute observance of every detail of Oriental 
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etiquette, nil important, no doubt, attbe beginning of tbe centnr7,isnow 
lather out of date. Peraiena tbemselTes are not so careful on these 
points as they were (for instance, tlie use of an elaborate scale of turgid 
compliments in correspondence has quite ceased). Altbongh it does 
not do to put up with an impertinence, I know that I lost more than 
I gained in my early days in Persia by being always on the look out 
for covert insults. Such, when they ocaur, are generally better parried 
by a joke or by absolutely ignoring them and waiting an opportunity of 
a return in kind, than by taking angry notice of them. Success with 
Orientals depends a great deal more upon how you treat them, than 
how they ti'cat you. The great thing ie to hit the happy medium be¬ 
tween over familiarity and restraint. Freuebmen, who perhaps are 
more sucoeesfal in gaining the confidence of Orientals than any other 
nation, incline too mneb to the first error, we Pnglisbzncn to tbe ksth 
Pat this is a digression. Jnst ae 1 anticipated, Ibrahim Sultan, on 
getting np to tike leave, said that his uncle, the Saitip, proposed to 
call on me in tbe afternoon. 

About half-past five be made bis appearance, and we sat oafside in 
the shade and drank tea. The redoubtable ruler of Bam-NarmasKir 
and Baluchistfin is a short punchy man, of any age :&om forty-five to 
sixty, witli afoll and well-dyed beard, and small sharp eye. He speaks 
Persian with the broad southern twang, and uses proviaoiallsms not 
veiy easy to understand by any one accustomed only to the conversa¬ 
tion of educated men. My experence In ont-of-tbe-way parts of Pars, 
however, enabled me to get on with him pretty well, but onr conver¬ 
sation was confined to generalities, and tho examination of fire-arma 
To our brecehloadera he made tbe usual olrgection of the difBcuHy of 
obtaining cartridges. There seemed nothing in his talk or in his fisco 
to indicate the really superior man he must be, not only as baving 
rison to his present position by sheer merit, unaided by money or 

‘ Th« most aucaaefo) Eunp«Kn I bAT« evur M«a to pbtoiiung tb« M«p«ct and ln«nd. 
a^p of Peniaoe wag Uis tote Quarteg.Kag(e^Se'^«g.tlt Darid Bower of tto So7»l 
Enghieen. In epste of tbe ^godTeiUegee of iodel pwitira. for the; knew per&ctl; well 
that be was hut <v aoD^ominia^oed officer, added to a Mioewhat quiok temper, bis 
gesial mennera gedoed Mm the heeK of every PenUa he cons in cootact with, Crom tlie 
royal priocos who goveroed Shiiis and tbe haughty obtefe of the wonderuig tnbee of ya», 
(o tbe humble taridi and viltogere who formed oor working parties on the telegraph. 
Aftor tea years of odmlrahleMmce in Peroa be died, a Hctim to Ue own pbUaatbrepy, of 
iypbue fever, oangbe while be wjuToluntaril; engaged to the dtotriboHon of alme. ooUected 
among tbe Eoropean eoavnuolty of Jehxia, to tbe cuffereis from tbe famlse of 2 6 7. 
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mterost, but as having reduoad one of tlic most turbiilcot ooiintricM in 
Asia to a state of order and tranquillity, comparing fiivouraldy uofc only 
\ntb most of hia own country but with mnuy oatlvc states further oast, 
liueky would It bo for his people and ours on the Sind froutier, If Ills 
Highness Kbudadid of Kaltit bad Ibribim Kb^ns head on liia 
shoulders. 

Kevertbeless this doughty warrior eaugbt a Tartar somo few months 
before our arrival. Having received intclligonoe of a raid of Ilelmnnd 
Baluchis on some outlying villages of Narmaaliir, Ibrihlm Kbin made 
a forced march to Intercept them on their retreat in a well-known pass 
in the mountaios between the desert and Sistan. Unluckily they 
were beforehand with him, occupied the pass In force, and, after firing 
a volley, fell on the Persians sword in hand, killed twelve sarlfd:^ and 
the Sartip*a hone, and wounded twenty more meu. The rest got on a 
hill aud beat thorn o(F, hot the Baluchis carried off 150 oamcls, with 
all the Persian baggage and spare ammunition. 

The next day 1 paid tho Sartip a return visit. Ho would not let mo 
into the fort where he lives, but 1‘eceived me in a miscrahlo little room 
on one side of a stable, nodemeoth it. Our conversation was mostly 
on camels, which he could not promise us for four days more. 

These wo sjient not unpleasantly, but for tlio heat, in collecting 
speciciens, principally about the river, whore the sliode and water 
ofiered attractions to birds which considerably increased our collections. 
More unpleasant animals, too, were disagreeably commoo; tarantulas 
and eeorpioDS of all siacs and colours were constantly found about the 
tents, and moio than one of the servants woe stung by tlie latter. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Sampiif to Sofmdn. 

TiiB road from Bampfir to Elgin, the first villr^e of N&rnmslifr, 
presente little of intereet. Tor the first five marches it contmuee 
IQ the Bampur valley, which forms one with that of Etidb^r and 
Jirfift. TLo northern side of this is clad with acacia jungle, the 
south is a sandy desert intervening between the mountains of Bashs* 
kird and the Bampur and Eddbir rivets. These meet at a place 
called, acoordbg to Eeith Abbott, Jaz-moriin, but whether their 
fiood-waters escape thence to the sea or are lost in the sand is un> 
certain. Major Lovett heard the former; my informants stated 
the latter. 

Ouv first Ixal^ng'place was near Edchihgard^n, a small village 
belonging to Bampur^ a mile north of the river, whose waters are 
here nearly exhausted by the sandy bed and by irrigation. Icnmense 
quantities of driit-wood showed the force and frequency of floods. 
Here, fbr the first time, we saw the high conical peak of the B&smia 
hill, miscalled on maps the Euh<-Nsusbida, or mountain of Sal- 
ammoniac, the name of a mnoh loftier hill further east covered with 
coQstent enow, and abounding in sulphur, as well as the mmeial 
from which it takes its name, and having hot springs. It is probably, 
like Damivand, a dormant volcano, and the BIsm&n hill an extinct 
one. Tho proper name of this latter is the Meh-kuh, or Mehzfir- 
kuh, the misty or cloud-producing. 

The next day's march led away from the river aci’oes a Level plain 
of hard sand, bearing a few scattci’ed tacnariaks and acacias, and many 
thorn-bushes, like what is called the milk-bush in India, but here 
almost a tree, bearing a dull scarlet blossom. We passed a large 
flight of the European bee-eater feeding on yeUow locnste, of which 
multitudes were about, apparently breeding. Twenty miles from 
Kfichhhgard((n we camped at a group of wells called Ch^-ahur, the 
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* bitter well/ but tte water, tbougb undrinkably foul till the well wos 
cleared, was better than might have bcco expected from the name. 
The Mowing morniog brought us to Kalinzao afier a five-and- 
twenty mile ride through similar country, Hoi'o the road to Kudliir 
toms off, and that from Geh through the Fanoch pass joins in, 
On the road we met a family of Baluchis journeying westwards, the 
two women riding on a single bullock, an nneommou sight in western 
Asia. In south Persia Iliits of Kurdish descent are the only ox- 
riders. 

This eaody Tilley abounds in reptiles and noxious insecta- Our 
lights at night attracted winged creaturee innumerable i among them, 
one of singular appearance, a delicate pale-green epbemerio, whose 
posterior wings were lengthened into the form of a racket, like the 
tail of the curious Drongo slirike of the aub-HimaJayan forests. I 
had once seen the same insect in the onk foroete of Furs. At 
Kaliazao the servants caught a tarantula of enormous sine, two 
and one-cighth inches in length from the tip of the jaws to tlie 
end of the body, a hideous brute, Eebis vipers were frequently 
found about the tents. Persians believe the flesh of nu animal 
killed by snakc-poisou to possess equally deadly qualities with tho 
oripnal venom. We had experimented witli an wbis on a fowl, 
which died, if I remember rightly, in about five minutes. Muhammad 
Husain Beg, my old steward, told one of tlie /(frasiu to bury it, 
that no other creatui'e might como to harm by eating it; but im¬ 
mediately ebauged his mind and said, ‘Nol throw it out in tho 
plain, that one of those sons of bumtfatlicrs, tho Jackals’—which 
wore numerous aud bold—‘ may find it and get bis bnsiuesa in tliis 
world finished/ 

The fourth halting-place on the Bam road is Ladi, a woll in a 
thick jungle. To-day we saw far away in the north-west the suowy 
peaks of the Persian bills. 

The next day we turned northwards in the direction of the low bills 
which had skirted our road from Bampfir at a consideable distance. 
Sixteen miles across a stony plain of limestone and trap pebbles bought 
US to Khtiarin, a marshy spring in a torront-bed, elsewhere dry, but 
filled with thick tamarisk jungle, We were now at the entrauee of 
a wilderaesB of barren hills of every eouceivable fonn and colour, 
bnt irf ineonriderohlG height. Beyond them lay the plain of Nar- 
mashir, to which it took us four days to cross. Soufcli of the sacred 
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ciby of Kfim, uiaety miles from Tehiin, a chain of lofty hills rises ten 
thoixsaad feet above tho desert, and stretches south-east right acros 
Persia, dividing the narrower valleys of the west from the vast deserts 
of the central plateau. The continuous character of this range as far 
as Karmhu was first pointed out by Khsnikoff, though indistinctly 
shown on map, and not at all on others. It is crossed by the 
traveller from Is&hiu to Tehrtn, near the pretty village of Kohrfid, 
by a pass 900c feet above the sea. On the Yaad road an 

easier passage traverses it near Kfihp4. West of Toad its peaks are 
very lo%. Further south it diminishes in height. Where ws crossed 
it a month later, by the iChin-i-Sorkh pass between Mashish and 
Sald^bdd, there are no high peaks, though the water>parting is ^500 
feet above the seu. South of !Blatm&n this long range Btt4une its 
greatest elevation, many summits being from fourteen to fifteen 
thousand feet high, and covered with eternal snow. It is siogdar 
that this, the best defined chain in Porsla, with the exception of the 
Alburz, should have so long escaped recognition. So well marked 
indeed is it, that the road from fCdxn through Yazd and Karmfin to 
Narmashir, a distance of 600 miles, lies in a single valley along Its 
eastern declivity. 

The mass of volcanic hills that we were now about to cross connects 
the southern extremity of the chain just described (which, for 
want of a better name, may be called the ELohrud range) with the 
great Khurasdn plateau, whose lower end we bad crossed between J&lk 
and Bampdr. Though both have a direction east of south, th^r axes 
are inclined at a considerable angle, being 400 miles apart at their 
northern and 100 only at their southern ends. Between them and 
the Alburz to the north is incLadod that central depression of the 
Persian plateau, called on maps the great eastern desert of Persia, or 
the Dorifi-i'ICabir and desert of Ldt. Barren and iuhospitahle as 
this region doubtless is, it contains many pleasant oases, and is, 
moreover, furrowed by many minor ridges parallel to the great outer 
ranges. 

Oor first march after <^nittiQg the Bampur plain at Khusrin led 
through low hills of trap and trachyte for fifteen miles to Gwim- 
i'T^Iab IChiini, the lote-trce of Talab Kbin, passing Garambigih, the 
usual halting-place at the tenth mile. The road was tolerably easy, 
and passable for guns. The next day (April 14th) broaght us to 
Giranrig, the heavy sand, after fifteen miles of very stony road 
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leftding up and across torronte flowing south-west between high {l»t> 
topped hills. The most prominent is called the Talchb-i-Nidir. Our 
thu'd march brought us to Cbih Knmbar, the first place in Karmasbir, 
and therefore out of Bsl'achistfin, on which no one in camp regretted 
having turned his bock. A vuUey \vithout outloti covering some 
twenty sqoare miles, and ^850 feet above the 6Cfl> oecxii>ies the summit 
of the pass. Its draizuige collects in a sandy depression at the north* 
western end, called the Dag-i-Favhid. It was dry \vh<m vvo crossed 
it. Just beyond, on easy pass, named Saifu'd'din, marks the frontier 
of Persia proper. Prom the summit of this we h«l a mogniliccnt 
view of the snow-clad peaks to the west. 

Descending the pass by a good rood wo crossed a plain, terminating 
in a narrow valley leading north. The tents were pitolicd by a well 
of tolerable water named Ch^lh Kumhor. Near \ib «*aa a camp of 
Boldcbls, the drst people, except tiuvellcrs, scon since Kuch.ahgirdan. 

Tho usual halthig-placo farther on Is Ab-i*garin, fen miles from 
Chdh Kambar, tbc load leading through a marshy valley Ijoundud by 
low hills of Tolcooie asb, more than one of wliose pu^iks cimtuini'd a 
small crater. But tUo unusual copionsncss of winter ruins enalilc<l 
us to find water (Ivc miles further on lii tho bed ot tho little 
river Konar-n&i, a dear stream ronniog over granite pebbles along 
the skirt of the hills from the Shih-Sowiii’in range to the west. 
The march throughout from Cbih Kambnr wae most disagreeable 
from the Innumerable swarms of gadflias, sondhiee, and moMpiitus 
that rose from the swamp. Wc were now dear of tlic hills, and 
before us stretchod the groat desert of Eastern Persia, To tlic wvut 
rose the rounded hills of Shih-Sowirin, beyond which joso peak after 
peak of the snow'clad mountaios of JemaUbirizBehind as to tlic 
south lay the irregular hills wo had passed, which wore continued, as 
far os the eye could reach, in a uortli-casterly diructlon. 

The next luomlDg was dull and overcast, threatening rain. TIk* 
read lay due north ocross a stony plain. Sandflies uud other insect 
pests annoyed men and horses terribly till eight o’clock, wlicu a ba\«e 
sprang np and thoy disappeared. A few days beforo 2 liad shot, on the 
other side of the bills near Khdarln, .1 specimen of tlio lurc and 
curious Uromastii lizard, described ou page 337, vol ii. TcMlay wo saw 
another, sittiog in a semUereot posture ontsido Its hole, looking not 
unlike and almost as big ae a rabbit. On seeing us It scuttled Into 
' Corrupted troai kL« Anluc, ooid iiiU".’ 
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Lvu'row> but Blaufonl, ootbiug daunted, set to work to dig it 
out, witb no better imploment than bis geological hammer. Alter 
0 early au boor's lubonr, tbo liaard's retreat w&a so far laid open that 
^a tip of his bul could be felt with the fingers. Being the smallest- 
banded of the party I then maiiaged to slip a noose made with a 
leather sboe-atring xoimd the and to draw it tight OTer the spiny 
tubercles. A steady poll soon brought out our friend, a magnificent 
specimen. We might however have spared the labour, as further on 
we saw and shot several others, In apite of Ms formidable looks, 
which make bim <^uite a miniature of the mighty saunans of ante- 
diluvial times, this lizard is quite harmless. The Persian name is 
Buz-mfji, or goatsucker, from a settled habit of bleating like a kid to 
attiuct the she-goaie, whose teats it tlien sucks. 

Fourteen miles from the Eonar-nii the path entered a jungle of 
tamarisk and acacia, intei^persed with munificent crops of wheat and 
barley aiul occasioDal swamps. Here the Eatkhuda (bead man) of 
lUgfio, with a Sult^ (captain) commanding the little garrison, met 
us with a few horeemeo, and led the way to the viLage. They stated 
that a courier from the Sist^n Boundary Commisaon camp had passed 
Kigin six days before roul 4 to Karmfin, with information that Sir 
Frederic Goldsmid had loft Sistdn to return to Tehrin vid Ehfims^ ; 
leaving M^or Smith to complete tlie survey. Thie latter proved 
false. 

R%in is a seat little mud-hnilt fort in the Persian stylo, enclosing 
the villagers’ houses, not surrounded by them as in Baldchistin. The 
people, like all NarmashirCs we saw, are thoroughly Persian in drees 
and manner, We particularly noticed that the women wore wide 
j>ettieoat trousers instead of the loose Arab sbirt nniversal further 
east. The direct road from Bampur through Baamis, followed by Pot- 
linger, joina the rood here. It is considerably shorter aud lees 
hilly than the one by which we came; but impracticable for laige 
camvane from want of water, Either the site of the fort of IUg6n 
has been chaoged or its dimensions contracted since Pottinger's time, 
as it is now less than half the size he describes. 

A raid of Khirfin NuahiPwAnIs and N4l Mamasauis is to be 
expected through Ssrhod, and troops hove been sent to the outlying 
vilkgea of Narmashir. Tlus turned out to be a &lse aUnn, but 
Ibrihfm Ehdn must have hard work to keep out bis troublesome 
neigliboure to the east. 
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The nexti momo^ (April i8th) we matched sixteen miles to Burj-i* 
Mabammad Kh 4 n, or Biiij'i-Mirza Hfisain, a small walled villaj^c with 
a neat rocnd tower. On the way wg passed two villajycs close 
together, Sangdbid and Gumboki. The eomitry is generally culti¬ 
vated, the crops principally wheat al^d barley, though much hetma 
and tobacco is grown lator on. The day was cloudy, with an oc¬ 
casional eprinkJiog of min, very refreslung after the aiid wcathci* 
of the last week. A reminder of being on rersian soil was to-day 
famahed by the Katkhuda coming to the teute to ask for brandy 
for a sick womsn-^tlie osnal excose^and offering to sell a horse. 
Further erideaces of civilisation were offered by the ptesenee about 
the Tillage of darvisbta and cats. The former have been drivcir 
into this out-of-the-way region by its compaintive ehcapncia during 
tho famine. The cats, 1 suppose, are aborigiuah It is cuvume that 
wc saw none in Baldehistin. Apropos of cats it may 1*0 ivmniked 
that tho loag-litiircd variety, knonm in Euroiw as Porsimi, and in 
PcTKia as 'bdi'Ak,’ la confiQcd to particular parts of tlio C'luntry, 
notably to Isfahfta, whence a ocnsidereblo number arc annually i*x- 
ported to India by horse-dealers, the cats travuIUug down to the 
coast on the horses’ bocks. Most of those seen in Enroitc come fivm 
Angora, in Asia Minor. As far us toy exportcnce gees, the Poi'sian 
cat has a better tul and mff, the Angora cat longer body-hair. I 
tbink too that the fomer has a longer pencil of hair on the oara than 
any other domestic breod. It is singular for its want of tlmt fwir of 
strange localities which is so marked u characteristic of tlic lucc 
generally. I have several times taken cats from IsfahiUi to gtliur 
towns, and let thoin out of their Cages at the duly halting-pluoos^ 
whether tent, post-bonsc, or caravonsaral, williont tlicir showing uuy 
signs of alarm at tho stru&gc place. 

Seventeen miles the next morning along a good I’oad, through 
cultivation and sparse jangle, brought os to JamiU, a small village 
among several others on the south bank of a marshy river miiuiiig 
between steep cliffs to tho north-east. Further np this struuni is 
Kurdk, the largest village in Normosbir, and some miles down it 
Fuhraj, mentioned in the last chaptci’ os tlie ancient capital of 
Gadrosia. From Jamtih there was a magnificent view of tho snowy 
hills, of which there are here two ranges, that nearest us being 
slightly lower than the other. The valley between tho two is colled 
Fofikdb, i.c. ‘ behind the hills.’ This fashion of naming districts from 
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their poeition with referepce ic the peighbouring: noppt^ns has led 
to a very odd raUtake occurting more than onoe in the beat maps of 
Pcimo. Finding a district lying Along the base of a range named by 
a traveller P 68 ht-i*K<:h, i. e. ‘ bock of the hills/ the compiler in 
England, knowing that HA means a bill, but knowing nothing more 
of Persian, imagines to be the name of the bills, end transfem 
the title iVom their base to their samDiit. A second compiler, copying 
the first, improves upon his model by translating HA into range; and 
we then have Pushti Eange, a mUsomer that may be found in more 
than one place on any map of Persia. 

From Jam&li the old Ydwar pointed out a distant snowy peak, 
barely visible above the horison to the north-west, which he said 
was the Efih Hazir, near which onr route would lie six marches 
fnrther, and which can be seen from the road to Shicia, a long way 
on the other side of £arm£n. 

The next morning (April 20th) was cloudy and cool. The road, 
after passing the river, already nearly dry, led north-west across the 
plain for a couple of miles, and then traversed a swamp for four 7001*0; 
after which it lay through a gravelly desert sloping upwards to a 
range of low-peakcd hills to the north. After eighteen miles’ march 
we turned abruptly to the north along the base of a line of ragged 
sandstone cliffs, thirty or forty feet high, and thinugh large gardens 
of date-palms and pomegrauates, interspei’sed with barley crops. 

Here we found the camp pitched opposite a little Imdmz^ah. A 
fresh fall of snow on the hills had made the weather delightfully eool, 
and as wo bod but a threo-aud-a-half miles ride into Bam wc did not 
start the next morning until long after our usual time. 

A mile from the camp the itfiAAdi met us, compoeed of no very 
distinguished individuals, nearly all tbe militaiy swells being with 
Ibr&htm Kh^n nt Bampfir. Bam had been left by him in charge 
of the Lieul-Cclonel of his regiment and brothcr-ia-law, Sulimin 
Kh 4 n. The escort conducted ue to a semi-rnined bouse of snobomt 
brick, opening on a largo garden of date-palms and roeo-bnshes, 
with abundance of lettuces, which formed a welcome addition to oor 
bre^fast. 

The next two days wera r^ny and cold, though the spring was far 
advanced, and Bam is only 3000 feet above the sea. It can hardly be 
called a town, being a mere collection of isolated honses standing in 
gardens often sown with corn. The bazaar ie small and poor. The 
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fort, famona in Persian history, ia a quadrangle ahont 500 liy 400 
yards, with a diy ditch, but no .Ranking defences. Within it is a 
cutadel, crowned by a high narrow watch-tower. The population docs 
not, I was told, oiceed aooo families. The neighbourlrood is citromely 
fertale- A great deal of henna is exported from bor-o, with a cerioin 
amoanl of indigo grown in Narmasbir. It is however consklcn*d in¬ 
ferior in permanence to the Indian dye. We had the curiosity to visit 
a henna manufactory, The dried leaves and stems hremght from the 
villages in bundles are ground to powder by a large stone roller driven 
by a camel. 

After a eoupls of days* halt we left Bam on the 14th April. TI‘c 
road led north-west directly towards the Kuh Haadr, now a promi¬ 
nent object above the lower hills. The main range, of which the Kdh 
Hasdr is an outlying spur, was nearly parallel to oar course, which lay 
np a wide and gradudly asceuding valley between it and a ncai*er 
ridge of volcanic rocks, the Kfih Kalut, separatiog the Bam valley 
from the d@ert. On tbdr further face is a district called Kashit. The 
valley, though even, is nowhere level, its eurfooe being formed by the 
two gravel slopes at the hnsee of the boimdlng ranges, while the whole 
ascends gradually to the noith-west. lUyin, which wo wachcd on 
the fifth day from Baiu, is four thousand feet above that town, yet 
there is no perceptible rise between the two, except an insignificant 
cliff near Tahrud. 

The first halting-place was at BidaiKn, six and u half miles off, 
a large village on the bank of tlio stream which, by the time it 
reaches Bam a mere torrent-bed, is here a respectable wuicT-coui'sc. 
The next day we got over nine and a Iialf miU's only to Ihihuixin, 
a caravonsaTai, built in tho desert by the lato W’akfl-Jil-Mulk, 
governor of Karmfin, and supplied with water by a lumt/ from 
SarbisUn, sixteen miles off. It is difficult to admire too much tho 
patient labour ar^ ingenuity displayed in Per^a in providing tiic 
first nseeesary of life in the most unlikely spota. Tlie third march of 
seventeen miles brought us to Abirik (the slender rill), a small village 
on the bank of the Tabrud river, winch anus in many minute channels 
over a shingly bed. Near the village a rock of volcanic formation is 
crowned by a ruined fort, apparently of considerable antiquity, but 
about whose history I could loam nothing. One of the towere is 
square, an unusual construction in Pei'siu. The hills to the right, 
hitherto irregular and of igneous rock, hero give place to a lofly 
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I'cgular ridge of UxDestone riumiug nortU*west and rising a couple of 
thousand foot above tlie plain. To the soutb>west, sozae ^ve nilee off, 
Sarbistin, doubtlosB a cmToptioii of SabzisUin (the place of verdure), 
showed on the brown desert slope of the sootbera bills bke an 
emerald on the neck of an Indian chief. From near it a spur of 
brigbtly-tinted oliffh prelected northwards and contracted the valley 
in our front to its narrofrest point. 

Nine and a half miles the next morning brought us to the coxa* 
vanaaiui of Kliia-f-KbituQ, a couple of miles north>east of the village 
of Tabrud. Here the eastern road from Elarm^ to Bandar-Abbaa 
branches off from the Bam road, This route—travelled throughout by 
Major Murdoch Smith in 1866, and partially by Mr. Keith Abbott 
before him, and Sir Frederic Goldsmid afterwards—leads tbroogh 
Sarbist&n and the Deh Bakri pass over the Jamal-B&ris range to 
the plain of Jiruft. Colonel Yule, in a note to his 'Marco Polo,* 
thinks it probable that this was the road followed by that traveller 
from Karm&n to the sea; but it will be seen that his description 
of the first five daye from Karmis, through a po^uloitt, f&rtiU, and 
gradKoU^ aieendinfj country, does not at all answer to our experience of 
the rood from Tabrud to Knrrn&n. I have little doubt that the ordi* 
nary caravau route from that city to the sea, which is open for ten 
months in every year, and often throughout the year, was the one 
followed by Marco Polo. No modem traveller is known to have 
traversed it; but the description X obtiuned of it fittm muleteers 
corresponds in every particular with that of the enterprising Venetian. 

Heavy rain during the night soaked the tents, and made the ground 
slippery for camels, so that we did not get off the next morning (April 
^8th) till nearly noon. The distance to lUyiu was variously stated 
from five to ten farsnlcbs, which might be anything from twenty to 
forty miles. However, we were haid up for supplies, and determined 
to make a push for Biyin in spite of the distance, our average marches 
from Bam having been hitheito Tidiculoualy short. 

The road soon quitted the little plain of Talirud, which is only an 
expansion of the bed of the river, and with a little more water would 
be a lake. It then ascended the bed of a little stream, here and there 
filled with tnmaiisk and Jujube jungle. On the way we passed a smsB 
camp of wandering Baluchis, whose women ran out and offered us and 
tho servants * drik soemiug quite astonished at being given a kr 6 % 
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cr two in retorn. Immonso nurobew of sbcop were boinff drivon »]• 
tb«ir sdiDiner pastures. Tltcy are much smaUci* than the eUcop of 
Western Persia, and mostly wHito, tbc nwest »lonr clsCT'horc. Tiioir 
wool is perhaps equal to any in the world, large qnnntitios being ex¬ 
ported to India for mixing with tbu down of tbc Kaslunir goat, or 
perhaps for xisiog alone, in the mamifoctare of tlio coarser kind ol 
shawl. TWr meat is remarkably ftit and well Aavonred, oven for 
Persia, tbe land of good mutton. After nding cigl»tccn miles we 
passed a small caravansarai, named Mcbarnmndibid, in a patch of 
cnlti^atiOTi half a mile to the right of the road- Here wo ought to 
have halted, hnt, seeing the trees of Piyin on the liorizon, we ptiahcd 
on, A little way further wc caught up a jovial-looking Persian on 
a donkey, accompanied by a boy on a pony. He nnnonneod himeclf ns 
one of the ffkulama (cavalry soldiers) quartcitd at Karmfin, rduriring 
from collecting arrears of revoaue, of which he had a considorehlc 
amount in specie in his saddlebags, This spoke volumes for the pud do 
character of tbo eountiy, or the efficacy of the WnkiUul-Kulk's police. 
Further west or north he would have been robbed, proliably by tbo 
people whom he hod been squeezing, before he iiud gone ten miles. He 
declared we had three good /arfaih to aide to lUytn, an estimate 
which was corroborated by tho Ydwai and Sultdn, who just then 
caught UB up. This seemed incredible, The trees of the villogc were 
not only distinctly outlined i^ainst the now reddening western sky, 
bnt a Ar-trec at one end and a clump of planes at the other were 
clearly distinguishable. Blanford, os good n judge of distance as 
I know, was convinced they conld not possibly be more timn fonr 
miles off, after making every allowance fer the wonderful pirity of 
the atmosphere. Nevertheless it took us three good hours’ ride before 
we entered tbe village soon after dark. The march had been close 
upon thirty miles, and it seemed unlikely that the eamela woidd be fn 
till the morning, as indeed they were not Fortunately Muliammad 
Husain Beg had strapped my bedding behind the grooms’ saddlo.s, and 
we had plenty to eat and drink, the cook and his pots and pans being 
with us, 

lUyln consists of a cluster of gardens with scattered bouses some 
two hundred in number. It lies near the edge of a great gravel slope 
extending from the foot of tbe £i 3 h HazAr, tho top of whiclj is t^relvc 
miles off to the south-west. This slope is covered, as far as tlie eye 
can reach, with trild rhubarb, Tu tbo gardens, walnut, quince, apple 
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and p«vr trees wore abundant, with a few vioos trained «« masonry 
pillars. Neat the village mosque is a group of the most magnificent 
plane-trees I ever saw, and a little way off a solitary one, if possible 
larger, wliich might well pass for the ‘ Arbre seul’ of Marco Polo, 

At the oast end of the village rise a single fir-tree and a single 
cypress, Tisiblo from a great distance. The young wheat not more 
than six inches above the ground testified to the altitude we bad at¬ 
tained, which 1 found to be between 7000 and 7500 feet, the Kuh 
Haz&r being as mneh higher. Magpies were numerous about the 
gardens, and the carrion crow of BaMohistdn was replaced by the 
raven, 

The hoDse allotted to us was laige and wsH built, though unfinished 
and of simbaked brick only, The courtyard was neatly paved with 
rubble stone, black basalt, and white limestooe in patterns, divided by 
lines of burnt brick on edge, It belongs to tbo widow of a local mag¬ 
nate who died before be could finish it. 

Owing to one of the camels straying, and tbo drivers positively re¬ 
fusing to start till it was found, we had to halt three days at Edyin, 
On the 2nd May we started for KarmiiTi, three marches distant by the 
rood we took, bat only two by a shorter path, still dosed with snow. 
Tike road lay north-east for the first few miles to the south-western 
angle of the A3kai*dh hills, a precipitous range, north of Rdyln, Hound¬ 
ing this wo turned north, and west of north, up a long easy slope till 
we reached an altitude of over 9000 feet betweea two subsidiary 
ranges at the foot of the lofty mountains of Jupi, of which tbo 
Askarfib ridge is the eouth-weatern prolongation. The direct road 
followed by Pottinger from Tahrud to Mibhu lies outside the range on 
our right, and is much shorter than that through lUiym, but is lardy 
used, from the long diatonca, miles, without water, Bejond the 
pass a more rapid descent brought us to the caravanearai of Hinaka, 
after a ride of twenty-three miles. Here a beantiful piece of turf by 
tbe side of a sparkling rivulet Formed the pleasantest oamping-gronnd 
we had seen for some time, A few Bi&ts were about, and there were 
a few patches of barley further up the road, but no signs of permanent 
habitation. 

Tbe next morning 1 witnessed a phenomenon which enables ms to 
bear testimony to the accuracy of one of Marco Polo's facts, without 
agreemg with him m to its cause. While measuring angles sometime 
after sunrise the next morning, 1 noticed that objects in the plairi 
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belo^ were becoming less diatinct, and at last dieappuni’cd 

in a dnl! ^rey hazo that seemed to form spontauoously, and ^radiioll)' 
to rise aatil it hid all the sunousding hills from view. The air was 
still, and the sun was shining hrighil;^. There had been no dew, oud 
the fog rose from an arid plain \ nor indeed had it in any way tho 
colour or appearance of watery vajioue rising from the earth under 
the influence of the morning sun. When it enveloped us it gave no 
marhed sensation of damp; nor did it leave any dqtosit of dust. 
The darkness luodnued was & 1 >ont that of on ordinoiy London fog, a 
horseman being invisible at a short distance. As the day wore on it 
was less dense, and sboitly before eunset cleared away as suddenly as 
it began. 

It woe no doubt such a mystoiious fog as this that Mai^oo Polo cx* 
perienoed, and attributed to tlio cnohantmentb of tlic Caraunos, a tribe 
of freehootes, who used its gloom as a veil for carrying on their 
nefarious proceedings with impunity. Possibly they may have known 
by some signs when such a fog was likely to occur, mid have timed 
their raids accordingly. 

Under these circumstances wo did not sco much of tho road to 
Mdhdn, except that it led down a gentle slope of desert for sistoon 
miles, ^fihdn is a large and flonrisluog place of the same character 
as Il 4 yin. TVe were conducted to an unflnisbed Mihmiiu*KbinQ, 
rcbnnding by the WakCl^uUMulk, opposite a larg« Imdmz^ah, with 
which it is connected by two flat pointed arches of no use ov oriia> 
roent. A stream of water ran under the pretty room in which we put 
np, and irrigated a neat guidon ia front. It is seldom one gets such 
good quarters in Persia. 

The hills ou the east idde of the valley up which wc hud gome all 
the way from Bom, hitherto far inferior to the great ranges to tho 
west, rise suddenly to a nearly equal height opposite M^bun. M. 
Khanikoff’s mapj the only one that 8bo^vs the mountain system of 
this part of Persia with any attempt at accuracy, incorrectly represents 
the two chains as joining behind Hdhun. 

Actcally, as before mentioned, there is not a single hill on the rood 
from Narmashir to ICdm, though there is more than one water-parting. 
But it is one of the vices of Russian cartography^ tliis represeotation 
of cveiy water-pai'ting as a lofty ridge, and every water-course os a 
mighty river, The western range, named Jupi, from n district at its 
foot, is very steep and craggy, and ends abruptly twenty-five miles due 
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Boutb ct Karmin, Tbc eastarn range dixaioisbcs in h^lit towards 
Karmen, rieiog again further on into the loft^ plateau of !D€nu&nu 
and Banio. Beyond it is the desert, the beautiful district of Kbabis 
lying in a valley at its edge. 

The road from Mihdn bee down a barren slope ^Hth traces of ruined 
kandii on either band. As we appinached the city there was a Httle 
enltiTatioD, but most of the irrigated land lies on the other side. 
Three miles from the town an hH&idl from the 'WaHl-nl-Mdlk met 
ns, with led horses, headed by the oommandiog officer of an Infantry 
battalion for me, and the Superintendent of the arsenal for my coadjutor 
the Sarbang. Entering the citadel we separated, our conductor leading 
Blanford and myself to a tolemhly good house inside the Ark or 
citadel. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Kamdn to ^r&z. 

Of all tb« gre&i wties of Persia, Eanr^n lias perhaps been least 
visited by Eoropeans. In the present century Pottinger (i 810), Keith 
Abbott (1845), Khanikolf {1859), Goldaraid and Mur^loch Smith 
(i8d6), Goldsmid again in 1870, and Lovett in 1871, were our only 
predecessors, with the csception of a German named Mirhcim in 

The town ia nnintei'estlng even for Perein. It occupies but a portion 
of the site of the old city, razed to the ground in 1795 \yy AglA 
Muhammad Khin, the barboious founder of tJxe Kajdr dynasty. 
A mud wall and shallow ditch enclose about two-thirds of a aimrc 
mile, closely filled with low mnd-built honaes. The prevalence of 
earthquakes renders it uoadvisable to erect lofty bnildings without 
solid and expensive masonry, which the dryneas of the climate renders 
unnecessary for any other reason. 

In Persia, as I believe elsewhere, the elegance and strength of 
domestic architecture varies regularly mth tire r^nfall, as does the 
diaracter of the roots of tho poorer class of houses. On the coast of 
the Caspian, where the rains are very heavy and constant, the roofs 
are tiled; a little further inland wc find them thatched. In Fax^ 
and about Tehrfin they are flat and terraced, and in Kfim, Kaslifin, 
and Isfehin, where the extreme of aridi^is reached, mud domes affoid 
sufiicieiit protection. 

In the older maps, on the authority of Sir Henry Pottinger, the 
pontion of Kannin was laid down in latitude 29* $6' and longitude 
56* 6', This very erroneous position was corrected by KbanikofTs 
surveyor, Mr. Lento, to latitude 30® 17' 30" and longitude 57 * 'S'» 
bnt this latter correction I find too great, and have therefore placed 
Konnfiu in longitixde 56® 59", fw reaaona given in the Appendix h 
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lU altitude above the sea is about 5700 feet, 70c feet higher than 
Tefabin or Shiiiz. The summer heats of Karm&n are, honever, moie 
intense than in either of those dtiea. Tho reason is probablj to be 
sought in the arid and sandy Talleys to the north'T^, the direction 
of the prevailing wind, which becomes heated in blowing over them. 
Karm&n enjoya an unenviable notoriety for uDhealtbinees of climate, 
occasioned by the sudden changes, caused by cnrrenta of cold air iroia 
the lofty mountains in the vicinity. Madrid, if 1 remember rightly, 
baa a similar ill fame. 

There is not a single building of beauty or importance in the town; 
but the rains of the fort called Elala'h 4 -Dukhtar, or Kala’h-i'^rdashlr, 
on a limestone roele a few hundred yards from the eastern wall, are 
somewhat cuiious, showing traces of considerable antiquity. Unlike 
most Persian cities, there are but few gardens outside the walls, though 
the land is cultivated, where not occupied by ruins, up to the edge of 
the ditch. Quantities of &uit, however, arc brought from Mihun and 
other vilifies in the Jdpd district. This site was evidently selected 
for a city from its position at the oouduenco of four great valleys, and 
therefore roads. Two lead north-west on either eide of the Badam&u 
hille to Yazd and Khh-Banin; the third, up wliich we bad just come, 
communicates with Balhcliistfin; while the fburth, rising gently for 
several days* march due south through a fertile country, is the usual 
road to the coast at Bandar-Abbas. This routo, which baa never 
been desenbed by a traveller aince Marco Polo, traverses the Kiarat- 
ul'Arib country to tbe water-parting of the great Elobrud range, 
here at its greatest elevation; it then descends the mountains by 
an easy pass to tl)e plain of Jfruft, reached by Murdoch Smith and 
Eeith Abbott during severe winters by the roundabout route through 
the Deh Bokri pass. 

The Kuh Ha gi r, so long a landmark on our rood, is not visible from 
Korm&n, being bidden by tbe almost equally lofty and more pictu- 
i^eeque bills of Jupi, which seem to tower over the city, though 
twenty-five miles distant. Further west a long line of snow-covered 
peaks marks tbe main range of the Kobrdd mountains. Tbe most pro¬ 
minent gronp is called the CkMr Gianbas, the four domes. Looking 
west the hills ore Insignificant and broken, but to the north a sue- 
ce»on of terraces called Lunn&nii rises to a considerable height, and is 
said to be rioh in minerals. A gap between them and the mountains 
north of Mibun givee access to the ferule low-lyingdistrict of Ebabis. 
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The sliotUst road to Tebria, that vi& Yazd and Kasliiii, waa loss 
Ukoly, as lying at the foot of a single continuous range, to aflbrd 
opportunity of geological rosecirch to Blanford, than the alternative 
route by Sbiriz, which would cross seveial ranges at light angles. 
By this way too X ought to have reached a telegraph station sooner, 
and thus pnt myself in communication with niy superiors earlier tlion 
by going vi 4 Yasid, ou which Mod KnshAn would liavc been tlie first 
telegraph station. ^Ve therefore decided on making for Shirflz, to 
which there are two roads from K&rm&u, about eg;nal in length. The 
northern, described by PotUnger, and by no one unco, passes through 
Sbahv-UBibak and Arsinjin to the Persepolis valley; the southern 
traverses the Sarjin or Saiyidibid district to Nirls. As Lovett hod 
travelled by the latter a few mouths beforo, we should have profeiTcd 
Pottinger's route, bot it proved impossible to persuade camel or mule 
drivers to risk their beasts on it for fear of robbers. We were thoi’e- 
foin obliged to imke up our minds to the Nina road. Even for this 
it W7VS a fortnight before we could make a stnit. 

The famine which had been desolating Persia for two years war now 
nearly over. The bounteous nuafall of the past ^viJlter had given con- 
hdont hopes of an abundant harvest; and the holders of corn nil over 
the country were getting rid of their boards as &st as possible. Xu 
Karm&n tbe Wakfl-ul-Mdlk praudly boasted to me that not a single 
native hod died of hunger, though it is the dneet province of Porsia. 
At the first suspicion of &mine he had token a careful census of the 
grain resources of hU province, prohibited espoiis without permissiou, 
fixed ft regular standord of prices, and limited the amount to be sold 
in every market to the absolute necessities of tbe population, besides 
establishing relief ceotics for tbe absolutely indigent. By tliese wise 
precautions not only was famine averted from Karmin, but the WakG- 
ul’Mdlk was able to send considerable quantities of food to the 
neighbouring province of Yusd, which suffered perhaps move terribly 
than any other part of the country. This shows what might have 
been done m other provinces by equally wise and honest govcmoi’s, 
unmeddled with by the blundering central authorities at Tehrin. As 
it was, tbe few and taidy attempts at remedy only made matters 
worse. 

The food resouines of Persia, as a whole, are far in excess of tbe wants 
of the poinilation. All cnltivation on the plateau being entirely de¬ 
pendent on artificial irngatioa, absolute failure of the liarvost is uu- 
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known except in isolated spot^i and thon from preventibls cauMS; snob 
9 £ nogloct of the water^coarses. Sc&rcitj and high prices must 
naturally occor from time to time, but toine should be Impossible 
under the present conditions of commerce. 1 £ the country is ever so 
penetrated by roads or rail as to enable the surplus stock of food to 
be exported at the close of each hairest, a famine like that antici¬ 
pated in Bengal last jear might be looked for. Bat hero again 
fhcility fbr export means iadlity for import^ and the cause of the 
disease would indicate the remedy. 

The rise and progress of the recent famine in Persia were brieflj os 
follows. From the winter of 1855-4, the rains, with a single exoeptios, 
1855-6, bad been regularly below the aTemge. Lakes, springs, and 
iaMit all over the counby got lower and lower erery summer. The 
crops, nevertheless, had been generally good and abundant. During 
the sixth winter, that of 1869-70, hardly any snow or rain fell in tlic 
valleys. In the soath particularly, the scanty showers produced little 
or no grass in the lower plains, frequented os cold-weather quarters by 
the nomads who form half the population of Pars. The consequence 
was the loss of the majority of the flocks and herds, upon which they 
depend for subsistence and for the carriage of their families and pro¬ 
perty in their half-yearly migrations. The camels and goats, hardier 
animals, survived, and the richer tribes, who alone possess the former, 
were thus able to get up to the elevated moantoin plateau where snow 
had fallen, thoi^gh to a less depth tlian usual. The poorer families, 
owners perhaps of a few sheep and goats with a mare or cow, oq which 
their cooking poU and scanty tent are packed while travelling, saw 
their only means of ri’ansport to better pastures perish before tbeir 
eyes; and either lay down and died or made their way to the towns 
and villages, prolonging tbeir miserable existence with roots and herbs, 
or with the carcases of the dead animals that were anusually numerous 
on the great highways. 

Towards tbo end of 1870 I marched down the road to BusUabr 
from Shirfix with Migor Champain, Directoi'-iii-Chicf of theAnglo- 
Persian Telegraph Department, of which I v'os then OlEciatlng Di¬ 
rector. At every halting-place crowds of famished half-naked men 
and boys (the womeu and children were nearly all dead) thronged 
around our camp, too weak to b^, bnt hoping, yet hardly o^ecting, 
succour horn the bounty of the iuiidela All that wo could do was to 
give them a meal of rice for the flay ; and this we had uo difficulty in 
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procuring from the yillagei’S at mo^joi'aic piict*s, allowing that lliciv 
waa no lack of food in the country- On ray return, partly to avoid 
these terrible eoenee and tho contagion of disoaeo—for typhus, cholera, 
and dysentery were adding their ravagea to those of hunger—and 
partly for surveying pur|> 09 C 8 , 1 took thy unfrequented caalem road 
to Shirks. Even here my servants buried tlirec oorpsee on one day's 
mareli of 35 miles, duiiog which wo did not meet a living soul, and 1 
found disease, induced by bad and iiisullicient food, causing great mor> 
taUty among the wealthier tribes of Iliits, who had lost nearly all 
their horses, Bhesp, and cattle. 

During this Htst season of distress, the villages suffered eomparativoly 
little, tlioogh a few places iu the intermediate valleys from two to four 
thousand feet in altitude, notably the district of Kizriln, were nearly 
dcsorted on account of the failoro of water in the kinnli. In tlio plains 
near the coast, whore artificial imgiition is not nsod, the corn crops 
had totally fnilcd ; but the date harvest having been unusually plcn- 
toful, there was no want of food. 

In Isfahan, Ytiad, and hlnshad, prices were very high tliniiigli this 
first wijvtor \ and though the pinisuuts generally had enough, the Aili2iuis 
and day lahourers, wlio form a l&rger part of the population here than 
elsewhere, suffered terribly. Isfahin and Yazd are the principal raauu* 
focturing distnete of Porsk, sod in the beet cf times dependent on 
Pars and Kann&ushih for a large proporEon of thyir food. TUo 
rains of the second winter, 1117^71, fairly plentiful io the south, were 
again very scanty in the norUiand east of Persia. The harvest conse> 
qucntly failed entirely in many places, and ^vas everywhere below tlxc 
average. Still there was plenty of food in the country, the borvosts in 
tbesonfh and west having been fairly good: bnt the great laud•o^vncrs, 
who are also the great com-dcolcre, instigated by love of filthy lucre, or 
perhaps, as they declared Ihecnselvos, by fear of a tbiid year of famine, 
held for a rise, utterly indifferent to the sufferings areund them. 
A few feeble attempts were made at Tehrfin to chuck tliu impend' 
ing calamity, but without much effeot. 

The govcYDmsnt granaries were emptied and grain imported to Teh¬ 
ran frem the fertile xListrictsi of the west, and sold at a loss to the bakers. 
The governor of Isfabfin, a wealthy landed proprietor of Pars, who liad 
been bringing food from his own estates to Isfahan, wae recalled in 
obedience to popular clamour, end the distress in thot city at once 
rapidly increased. Orders were sent to the authorities lu the suffering 
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towns, to register the amount of grain in the storebousee of private 
parties i but tiia oi’der only served to enrich the men to whom its ese> 
oiitiou wM entrusted, who wei‘e bribed to silence by the possessors of 
secret hoards of grain, who again were, strange to aay-^in Shir&s aird 
Isfahan at all events—perfectly well known. 

Boring the summer of 1871, tbe fruits and vegetables, so plentiful 
in Persia, kept the people alive, but as the autumn advanced, crowds of 
diseased and famished wretches, bringing pestilence in ^eir train, 
thronged round the cities they were not permitted to enter, clamouring 
for food. Others beset the caravaAsarais on the great roads, to beg 
from travellers and feed on the dead bodies of camels and mules. 

The winter rains of 1871 commenced early; and before the end of 
the year a heavy fall of anew covered the land, and cut oif all commu¬ 
nication betweeu the capita and the villages, whence the land- 
owners, in whose granaries all tbe corn of the country was collected, 
were doling out acnoty supplies. This put tbe finishing stroke to tbe 
calamities of the country. The winter was the coldest aud meet pro¬ 
longed ever known.’ thoosands died of hunger, thousands more of cold 
uad disease. But this was the end of the famine. With the return 
of spring, it became evident that Che coming harvest would be most 
abundant. All motive for boarding having ceased, food became com¬ 
paratively cheap and plentiful at once, though strenuous edbrts were 
made here and there to keep up the prices’. 

PasuDg through Kum in June, 1 met endless files of camels taking 
last year's wheat and barley to Tehr&n from a fertile district near 
Hauiodin, belonging to one of the Shih’s near relatione and ministers. 
Kum is not on the direct rood, hut the harvest there was then being 


‘ At li&b&o, la AprtI 187 s, a Urge qoaetit; of com was ktiown to be oa the wej fraia 
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<(piU ciutoQis offleer. the two most aoUble Ubehiteot* to pUo an opomtson. After 
procljikbantg the odrent of the corn Ennn 9Kicis, and proMBdiog to dUpoM of the asUro 
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cut, wHlc that of Hacoadin i$ two mouths later. 7 hc oararaii had 
come that way that the Prince roig'ht be able to evade the char^ of 
haviag* hoarded grain, by swearing that it waa fresh grain brought 
from Kdm, Farther from the capital people were lees particular; 
aod boarded gram was produced without aoy shame. Altogether 1 
have no doubt that, had timely raeosurcs been token when the first 
warning was given by the distress among the lUite of Fata is 1 8;o. 
most if not all of tbo subsequent distress would Imvc been avoided. 

Tbe west and north-weet did not suffer from anything beyond a rise 
of j)nces. Fan suffered severely only tbe f rst year, and almost entirely 
among the nomads, who could hardly have been helped in time. Xar> 
m&n, thaziks to the wise precautions of tbe Wakil-nl-Mulk, escaped 
entirely, ‘^azd, Isfabto, and Khuras&n wero the greatest sufferers, 
though Tehran aod its neiglibonrhood bed a terrible time in tho snows 
of the second winter, The population of Isfahan, Yoad, and Mosh-barl 
was diminished by a third .'ll least, though not all of these died, 
numbers having emigrated west and south. 

The population of Persia is variously estimated at from ten to fonr 
milUons, or from sis and a half to sixteen to tiie square milo. I myeelf 
am inclined to put it at the higher figure. Even then, taking into 
contideration that half the population at least were unaffected by the 
^ine, 1 do not think that the actaal deaths from disease and starva¬ 
tion can have exceeded half a million, though from tiie disproportionate 
mortality of women and children, the ultimate loss to the country will 
be for higher. One of the immediate effects of the famine was to let 
loose bands of robbers, generally half-starved Ili&U, all over the 
country. 

At the time wc wore in ICarmin, tbe road to Ynsd bad been held 
for some time by a chief of the Arab* tribe, whose grazlitg-grouods lie 
north-east of Shiria, The laet exploit of this worthy had been to 
murder and rob tlxe messSDgcr bringing tbe annual ikess of honour 
from the Shah to the Wakil-iil-Mulk. Tliis was too mneb, and a prioc 
was put on his bead. Shortly after we left, news was brought that 
the blood-money had been eemed by one of bis relations, who asked 
him to dinner, and shot him in tbe stomach at dessert. 

Thus, as hefoi'e mentioned, we were forced to toko the aontiiem road. 
Even here matters were not mutii better. Wbat with the famine, aud 

• OxigioAlly onignata (Von BabrelD. Thtj hav« b«cppu SHia’lu tad aKlo})(od the 
ortlmfuy RMt drM*. Tlii; Mp«tlc a pMcda «oicipcnind«d of Ar«Wc Kid Psrfdun. 
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a nitxjeesion of incapablo governors, f^re, at all times one of tbe most 
turbulent provinces, was in a very disturbed state, aggravated just 
tbea by an inteiTegnum between death of one governor and the 
arrival of hrs successor. PersooaUy I was under no apprehension of 
danger, being well known among tie tribes; but the difficulty was to 
persuade Karmin! muleteei's or camel-drivers that they need be in no 
fear of losing tbeir beonts. This seemed hopeless; and at last the 
Wnkil-nl-Mtilk lent us fifteen mules of bis own for onr personal effects 
as fiir ns Shlr&z; and had seized in some outlying district a snfficiency 
of camels to take the tents and heavy baggage to Satjin, five marches 
on tho road, whei'e he sent orders to the goverzror to have carriage in 
readiness for us. All this book some time: and it was not till the 
fourteeutii day that we temed our backs on Karm&n. But for the 
annoyance of beiug detained, and losing all the best travelling weather, 
our time passed not unpleasantly. 

Directly we entered the city, we weie visited by the entire Hiodd 
commuoity. There were some dozen or fifteen of them, merchants 
from Sind engaged in the cotton trade. The more lucrative burineas 
of "exporting wool they are not allowed to meddle with, it being the 
monopoly of the governor \ though as British subjecta, indirect means 
must be taken to prevent them. They have adopted the Persian dress, 
with even more oatrageonely high lambskin cape than usual ^ and 
thoir appearance therein showed that the Persian Aryan is a much 
better-looking man tlmn his Hindu brother, and docs himself woeful 
iujustice in the matter of dress. Oar friends &om Sind looked nearly 
black compared to Persians, and in their dark nncler-garmenl^ and 
brown a'hdt ' were more like drsssed-up monkeys tbon men. They 
aeeored delighted to see representatives of their masters in India, and 
begged us to return theic visit, that tbeir dignity might be exalted in 
the eyes of the foreigners. Accoidiogly we went one afternoon to their 
CAxavTinsarai, a visit which, it is to be hoped, had the desired effect. 

Prom the Wakfl-ul-Mulk we met with the greatest civility, and 
paid him several visile. He is a stout, pleasant-laokiog man of forty 
or a little over, and in bis father's time, from commandiDg the local 
regiment, was knowu as the Sarbang. The old W.ifcfl-uI-Mdlk held 
sway in Karmdn, for about a dozen years, either as Warit to a puppet 
governor, cousin of the Sh&h, or as actual Xdkim. In this period be 

' Levs ckalu. veni hy kU pioue Hushuii w«A of tb« Indut. 
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i^MBcd KarmAn from the dewUtion it bad been plunged in, since the 
siege, to its present position of the xnost orderly end one of the most 
prosperous divisions of tbe kingdom. The oity has been rebuilt, 
caravanavrais constmcted, hQ.%iU dog, and robbers put down- Tho 
major part of the Yasd trade with India, formerly carried on through 
Sbiiiz, has now been transferred to the more direct route through 
ICarmin. Tho Wokil-ul-Miilk fbimd meana to caixy out these im- 
provemeuts aud pay a yearly increased amount of taxation into the 
royal treasury, by assuming an absolute monopoly of tbe wool trade 
with India, which is very esteneiTe, the Karmiu sheep producing tho 
only wool capable of being oaed to adulterate or represent the down 
of the Kashmir goat, Formerly the accounts of Karmin, like those 
of most other provinces, were audited in Tehrin; but tbe present 
WakiUol'Mdlk, who succeeded his father some thme years before our 
visit, has obtained exemption from this arraogemeut, and pays a fixed 
stun of 200,000 tomAos, about ^ 3 o,ooo, to the Sliili yearly, besides 
on annaol present of perhaps a fourth of that sum. 

He is extremely anxious to develop the minoral resources of the 
country, which ai'e doubtless oousiderable ] and evinced great pleasure 
at beoting that Blanford was a geologist. He showed us some copper 
smelted from mines in tbe neighbourhood, and said he woe instituting 
a search for coal. At his request Blanford one day took a long ride 
into the hills to the north to look at a supposed coal mine, which how> 
ever turned out to be bitominoos shale. Besides copper, lead and iron 
are known to exist, the latter in tbe ore called by Fersiaus/dfiuf, or 
steely from their being able to forge steel from it direct without passing 
through tho intermediate state of wrought iron. 

The conversation tamiog one day on snake poison, the Wakil-uU 
Mulk professed entire belief in the c£cacy of bezoar as a remedy, and 
declared he bad himself tried it successfully on a servant who had keen 
bitten. He produced several bezoar-stoncs from his writing-desk, 
giving us each one. They are, as is well known, concretions formed 
in the intestines of various animals, most commonly in those of the 
wild goat of Persia, ‘ Capra agagms/ which, though found on every 
lunge of hills of nuy height, is said to contract the disease that pro¬ 
duces the bezoar only on certain mountaios of Eastern Pal'S. The 
stones vaiy mucJi in size and form. That which I have j$ thirteen- 
sixteenths of an inch long, and three-eighths wide; an elongated oval 
in shape, Its surface is smooth and highly polished, and of an olive 
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gre«n colonr, faintly mntble^. Its gravity is about fiva-gixtha that 
of water. Besides Its attributes as an antidote to poison ^ boaou' has 
cert^D qualities as a talisman that make it much Talned by ladies. It 
is usually enclosed in a little case of filigree gold, and worn round 
the neck. 

The lIentecBQbKX)lonel of an Adarbaljdn regiment qaartcred at K ar» 
roia oalled and brited ns to dinner. He had been educated in Paris, 
and bitterly bewailed the duloess and saTagery of his country quartere. 
A companion in misfortune is a doctor^ also brought up in Prance, 
and called the Naw 6 b^ being descended from some emigrant h:om 
Hindust&n. 

The callosities of £armin are the carpet and shawl manniaetorlee. 
The former, once the most celebrated in the east, have much dimin¬ 
ished in number since the fatal siege, from which date all the calamities 
of Karmfin. In the governor's private factory alone are the finei* 
qualities produced. The wlute wool of (he Karmfin sheep, added 
perhaps to some quality of .the water, gives a brilliancy to the 
colourbg nnattainable elsewhere.. In pattern the carpets are dis¬ 
tinguishable from those of the north and west both by this purity 
of colour, and a greater boldness and originality of design, due 
probably to a slighter infusion of Arab pr^udicee on the subject of 
the representation of Imng forms. Not only dowers and trees, but 
birds, beasts, landscapes, nr,A even human figures aiv fonnd on the 
Earmfin enrpete. The Wakil-uUMulk gave me two in return for 
a pair of double-barrelled breech-ioading pistols of greater value 
that I presented him with ; and 1 purchased a still finer one in the 
bazaar, ^e price varies from ten shlUings to almost as many 
pounds fbr the square yard; but the ordinary price is about fifteen 
shUlingB. The costliness of Tersian carpets, as well as their durability, 
is caused by the fact that each stitch is separately tied and finished off. 
The proof of a good carpet is that it should show no i>ercnaneni 
mark of burning &om a lighted coal being placed on it, left for a 
few seconds, and the place brushed smooth. 

The best felt-carpeta are also made in and about Karmin. A 
very beautiful one came into my possession at Bam, covered witb 
an intricate geometneal pattern in bine, red, and green worsted. As 
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Bome cmioeity was expressed by ezperta wbo saw tbis carpot in 
Loudon, as to tho rnaDoer in which the desig^t waa worked on to 
the tolt, DO apology ie perhaps necessary for detAiling the process. 

In an inner itMom, cfirefnlly protected from tho wind, is a polished 
plaster platform. On this pieces of coloured worsted arc arranged 
in the desired pattern, with some sort of size. A very thin felt is 
then caicfully pressed over tliem, and at once teinovcd, carrying on its 
face the pieces ot worsted in theii proper places. This thin felt 
is laid on the thicker felt of the carpet, and the two incorporated with 
blows of a mallet. 

The shawls of Karmin appear to differ from those of Kashmir 
in being of worsted instead of tho under>down of wool. The term 
shawl, as we use it, is quite incorrect, 9 kil mcauing the stuff, not 
a partionlar article of drese. That most commonly made in Kfumfiii 
is in pieces five or dx yards long and thrce-qiuirtcrs wide, which 
ore cut np into outer coate for both seiccs. It is also used hy tho 
rich for dooi* bangings and tent linings, for caps, tray covers, and 
many other purposes. Long pieces of a single colour, embroidered 
with needlework at the ends, used for turbans and waistcloths, 
and come nearer to the European idea of a shawl than anything 
else. The white tuibau shawls make an admirable material for ladies* 
dresses, and Toight he profitably exported to Europe, being no denrer 
than French merino. 

On the 17th May we left Karmilu shortly after sunrise and ivide 
to Bdghin. The distance is called seven fariakh,, but proved to 
be eighteen miles only. This stage being common to both the Yazd 
and Sbirdz roads is shown on most maps iu two pitocs, nortli-west 
and aouth.east of Earmdn. Several kaniU fiowing K.K.W. from 
the Jupd hills citused the path to irrigate the fertile valley leading 
to Slub-Bandn, in which many large villages were visible. At the 
twelfth mils we rounded the end of the Badomfin or Dawirdn hills and 
crossed a deeert tract to B^bin, where we put up in the post-house, 
kept by a woruan, a curious anomaly in a Musalmia country. 

There is notliing remarkable about Bighio, which is a laigo and 
apparently fienrishiog village, rgoicing in bountiful crops of wheat 
and opium. We had the Wakfl-ul-Sfdlkk fifteen mulce and ton 
cameU with us; having left the tonts and heavy baggage to be 
brought on by the impressed camel-drivers, under charge of Mu¬ 
hammad Husain Beg and Blanford’s Portuguese butler. 
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Ihiriag the day np one appeared, but toward£ tnomiog the butler 
appeared with a doleful bat somewhat confueed tale> co& 5 nDed by 
Muhammad Husain the next morning. The impressed camels were 
unbroken, ringlesa as to their noses, and their backs nnaccustomed 
to any loads but gtain>bag& AH elforbs to make them keep onr tents 
and boxes on their backs had prored inedectual; and after every load 
had been thrown off a doseii times, the servants it up as a 
bad job; and came on to B^hin to tell the piteous tal& In the 
couree of the day, the Wskil-nl-Mulk’s muleteer, a sturdy, quarrelsome, 
and energetic little Tilrk, brought io twenty good camels he bad 
found grazing iu the neighbourhood; and with these Muhammad 
Husain Beg and the butler weio sent back to Xarmin to bring 
on the loads as best they could, and join ua at S^yiddb&d, for which 
we started with our hftcen mules and ten camels the next morning. 

The road led south-west across the plain, hero quite desert, and 
up the usual long giuvel slope of a chain of low volcanic bills, named 
from two prominent cones, which may be supposed to stand for horns, 
Kuh £al>i-giv, the buU’s-heod bills. The pass, which is easy, is called 
the Godar-i*Dukhtar. A mile after entering the hills, we halted to 
breakfast at a small caraTxnserai named Sunukdh. Immense quan> 
titles of wild rhubarb, now in flower, grew in the Talleys. Beeceuding 
the hills by another lorig gravel slope, the road crossed a little river 
running north-west, and two miles further on reached Maahieh, a 
large village with many ruins and minor clusters of houses iu the 
vicinity. In ft>nner time* it poaseeeed a strong fort, destroyed in the 
struggle between Zaad and Kajir, at the end of the last century. 
The snowy hills wore now prominent to tbe south and socth-west, 
our old friend tbe Stih Hazdr being eouspiccrous some ftfty miles 
off, with a still higher peak twenty miles south of it. The next two 
mai'cbes being eight farsMt each, the first a very tiring ono up 
hill, wc baited a day at Maehfsh, spent iu specimen-hunting on the 
river, and idling in tbe shade of a magnificent double chioar>tiee in 
a neighbonring garden. 

The ffiultim sent to escort ua by tho Wakfl-ul-Mulk was one of 
the most tremendous drawers of the long bow I ever met even in 
Persia. On the road from BigWn he showed me a kanity which never 
requires reprtw. The villagers, he said, have only to kill a sheep 
on the spot, and let some of the blood trickle info the channel, to start 
the water with renewed vigour. Another object of interest in the 
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neighbourhood ie a spring in the high mountains gotttb of Masbisti, 
whose water bubbles np to a great height with a noise that is audible 
a f&f9akh off, but which never overflows its basin. There was probably 
some substratum of truth in this latter story, but wc had no lime 
to Terify it. 

One of the direct roads to Bandai*-Abbas fmm Ya«l passes through 
Mashish, whence it leads three long morel) es south to Baft, boj’oiid 
which is tho beginning of the gradual fall to the Gnrinsir or hot plain 
oountry. The WaKl*u!-M61k returned this way from Baluchistin last 
month. The Mashisb river unites with the stream irrigating B%hiTi 
to form a salt marsh at Kab^tnikhina on the Yazd road. Tiro hills 
we crossed on the way from B 6 ghm are thus isolated. 

For twelve miles tbe road from Hashish traverses a gently rising 
plain in a westerly direction to a email river flowing among low hills 
to the Hashish stream, two miles we followed its bed in the hope 
of flnding wild pigs among tbo thick tamarisk jungle with which it is 
filled, but without seeing any. Swarms of sofb-bodied grcy-llics tor¬ 
mented the horses, and we were glad to leave the river. We continued 
however in its viemity, crossing and recrossIng it more than once for 
the rest of the march of 29 miles. Many small canals arc taken from 
the stream, irrigating extensive fields of wheat and grain. A large 
umbelliferouB plant was very plentiful, not unUke asaflstida, but more 
closely resembling that found on the Yasdikhdst plains, from which a 
drag is extracted. We halted for the night at tho caravanserai of Kh 6 n- 
i-Siirkb, a mere stable with a couple of deep ivcesscs on ritlKT side of 
the arched entrance. All around us were rolling greon hills dotted 
here and there witli bushes of the arjan or wild almond. The next 
morning was very cold, the halting-place being over 7000 feet above 
the sea. The road continued to follow the course of the stream. Hero 
and there patches of wild asparagus and briar-roses in the hollows 
showed we were approaching less arid regions. At the end of the sixth 
mile an easy pass led to the water-parting some B joo feet above the 
sea-level. Two short and easy deeconte about a mile apart brought us 
to a gentle slops for eight miles further, roimding tbe base of a pro¬ 
minent hill to tbs right, the 2 C 6 h-i-Tanj. 

We had now passed the great central chain which I have called else* 
where the Kohrdd range, and whose junction with the Kliurosfin 
mountain system wo had crossed between BampCir and Narmashir. 
Before us lay the great valley stretching from the sources of the 2ain- 
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darCd near Gulpiigin to the ran^s bordering' the Persian Gulf. W© 
breakfasted under eome trees at a spot ealled Bidbini, where is a little 
ealtivatioQ belon^ng to some semi-nomad Tfijiks. Here I found a pair 
of the curious wormlike Typblops snakes, which proved to be a new 
species. A mile and a half further, where the road leaves a secondary 
rang© of low hills, a ourione cave was pointed out in a rook of volcanic 
conglomerate by the road side. I clambered int© it with some little 
difficulty. It was evidently meant for habitation, having recesses for 
holding things cut in the walla, and a depression for atlre in the middle. 
On one side a hole served as a window. Below it is c large natoral 
cavern on the gronad-lovel which might serve for a stable. Such cave* 
dwellings are not uncommon in Persia; but whether they were origi¬ 
nally tombs of great men like those of the kings at PersepoUs, or not, is 
difficult to say. Perbape not, as nowbei*e else have I noticed recesses 
hollowed ont to receive the coffins or bodies oa in the royal tombs at 
Persepolis. 

Ten miles farther down an even gravel slope brought us to Saadat^ 
bid, commonly contracted to Saatibid, tbo first village in the Sa^'in 
or Sfrjdn dietrict. We lodged in a large empty house with a fine tank, 
bordered with pomegranate-trees, and full of immense carp. Hearing 
that the eomeU with the rat of the baggage were close behind, we 
halted the nest day in preference to going on to Saijidabid, a much 
hotter place. 

The nest rooming the caroels turned up all right, with the baggage 
less damaged than might hove been expected. After breakfast we rode 
on to Saiyidabid down a long slope descending a thousand feet in sirteen 
miles. A short distance from the town, Zohrfib Kban, brother of 
Yahia Khan the governor, met ns rrith a dozen horsemcD, who went 
through the nsnal feats of skill, firing off their long guns in oil sorts 
of positions with their horses at a gallop. This escoH led us to a little 
house in the middle of the town, which ia unwallcd and entirely of 
sunburnt bricks. The rooft are domed, and several wind-towere bear 
witness to the heat of the climate, though the plain ia 5500 feet above 
the sea. 

Hearing that camels were ready we hoped to start the next morning 5 
but, olos I the drivers fled with their beasts in the night, and ws were 
left lamenting. The governor, a bloated young man with coarser 
manners than any Persion I have met, came to sec ns and asked ns to 
dinner. The Sult&n (Captain) of the soldiers quartered here also paid 
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us & Tisit-^ mild, midOle^Q^d ^tlcmaYi, ffom Adurbaijia, Hu bad 
orders io seod tbirty men mtb our oaraTan to l^ris, aud asked roy 
le&ve to gire tbo eommand to bis son, a boy only ten yeai* old, but 
cevertbeless a sub^Heutenaut in the regiment. He gave mo some in* 
teresHng details of tbe interior economy of iho Persian service. 
A MfAafiff gets 5CC imndna a year; ytlnara, efjuivalont to ocr majors, 
150 ; iulidna do ; or lionteaante 40 and sub-lieutonaitte 30 ; 
a iwadn being ^rorth about eight skillings. Each medal gives right 
to additional pay at tbe rate of ten ijiviiina to a iultdn, five to a ntii 6 , 
and two to a private soldier. 

Tbe gardens in this part; of Persia shew signs of superior cultivat»OTi 
to any 1 have noticed elscwUsi’e. They produce tbe finest pistachio nuts 
and pomegranates In the country, tbe former forming a conddemble 
article of commerce. Potatoes too U'ere abundant. Sbabr-i*B 4 bak, 
the principal town of these parte when Pottiogcr passed, is now 
completely abandoned, though several flouiisbing villages have sprung 
up in the neighbourhood. It lies seventeen /araai’h to the north* 
west. 

After a second disappointment about camels, nearly ns many ns we 
wanted were at last got together by means of threats and promises, 
and on the sHth of May we marched to tbe little village of Taiil>£d, 
twelve miles off on the edge of tbe Salt ploip. Tlie conntry pa^d 
through was rich with wheat and cotton- Two miles from Tai^bad 
we reached the salt swamp,* called here ^Kafch,’ and ‘ Kavir’ in tbe 
north. It is about nine miles wide, tbe last four having a solid crust 
of white salt, through which tbe horses* feet did not break. In winter 
the whole is covered with water, and it is then very dangci’ous to 
cross, as tbe mnd, pretty solid where wc passed, liquifies everywhere 
off the beaten track. As it was, our mules, who carried heavier loads 
on smaller feet than the horses, came to considerable grief, and were 
not in till very late. This salt swamp extends to a eonsidemblo 
distance northwards, but it is not a eontinnation of that in which tbe 
Zaindardd terminates, tbongh in tlie ssne valley. This latter must 
be considerably below 5000 feet, the alritnde of the river at Isfahan, 
while the Ehair6b&d swamp slopes southeast, and is 540a fret above 
the sea. The valley descends by a gentle slope to the L£r plain on 
the one hand, and the Jiiijft plain on the other, the fall being 
probably between 1111*60 and four thousand feet. Its western edge 
forms the boimdary between Pars and Karm^; but Ehaiiab^d, where 
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Tre baited, is now attached to the latter for Krenno purposes. It is a 
wretched little walled village at the foot of the hille^ with a good 
iandt of water, and a few fine Jordan willow-treea. 

There ai'e two roads from Kbairibid to one throng 

Beehni, the other tlirongh Parp 4 , an abandoned iron mine, the 
two meeting at Ktitrti or Kadord, We took the latter, which was 
fortunate, os LoTett had gone by the Beahn6 road. The path lay 
up a long gentle slope between craggy limestone hills, prettily 
wooded with the wild pistachio. Fifteen miles finm KbaiiiWd the 
top of tlie pass was reached, 7500 feet in altitude; after which an 
easy descent led to Farp^ a spring near seme deserted smelting-works. 
A short slope on leaving Farp& the next morning brougiit us to a 
wide desert plain, clos^ by hills to the west and north, but of 
apparently illimited extent to the south-east. It ia famous for wild 
asses, bat we were not lucky enough to see any. At the western end 
we crossed a small salt swamp to Kdtru, where we spent the day oa 
a stone terrace built round the trunk of a magniheent pUne-tree in a 
neat garden. 

The hills wo bad crossed should be the continuation of those south 
of Isfahan, known as the Kuh Dum-ba-L&r, i.o. extending to L&r. 
Those in front of us are probably a prolongation of the chain of those 
south of MtJrgb&b. But all this very interesting connby is ontirely 
unknown, save from Pottinger*s meagre description, aud an unin¬ 
telligible account by Sei^'eant Gibbons in the Oeogropbieal Society’s 
Journal. 

' The next day (June i) we crossed the hills to Nirts, or Niriz, often 
erroneously wntten Neyriz, a blunder that has led to its being twice 
inserted on many maps. Six and a half miles from Kdtrd, the read 
entered tbo pass, which bears no more distinctive appellation than the 
Dahoa-i-Niiis. Tlic scenery was extremely pretty, and, to our eyes 
accustomed to the barest of bills, cbarmingly wooded. On the top 
is an open platean three miles across^ after which a stcop descent leads 
to the plmo. The day was misty, so that the lake was not clearly 
visibie. 

As Niris was in charge of an old inend of mine, the Karaeu-ul- 
Mulk, the prisdpal nobleman of Shiriz, but at that time in Tehrin, 
I had sent a letter from Earmim, asking his son, who was looking 
after his father's afiaiis at Shiriz, to send some one io meet me there, 
Niiis having an evil reputation for inhospitaliiy. Accordingly, at a 
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dietaoc^ of tHi‘e« milee from tbe town, a horsomaa appoarod, Gent 
from Sbtr^ hj ihe Kara@ii.’B bod to receiro us, and brioging a wel> 
come packet of letterB- A little further on an extraordinary pro- 
ceeeioQ met us, m ifUAbdl or cort^e of welcome. 

After tbe usual train of horsemen came a lot of men with kettle^ 
dmmi and trumpeta, headed by a professional jester. Tlien followed 
a lATid of Binders, and then a miacellaneona crowd of ra^mufGns. At 
ercry two or three hnndred yards, an nnfortnoato sheep was brought 
forward, swiftly decapitated, and its head carried across the road. 
Tall glass vases of flowers with thin necks were held in the air at 
intervals, and broken with a sharp tap of a knife, All tbe time the 
drums were beating, the trumpets braying, as only Persian trumpets 
can, the jester making jokee, not always the most decent, while an 
unfortunate poet was tiying to redte an ode iu praise of somebody. 
At every turn more people were added to the crowd, till at last wc 
were attended to the door of the house propared for ns by the whole 
male population of Nine, and a large proportion of the female. 
This is tbe good old-lhshioned way of receiving a grandee, only now 
kept np in out-of-the-way parts. Before the KajAr times dancing- 
girle were added to the show; but this is strictly forbidden now- 
a-days. 

Niris is chiefly remarkable fiom having been the head-quarters of 
Bibism, that extraordinary heresy which bade &ir at one time to 
revolntionise Persia. The persecutions to which those suspected of 
participatioD in tbe forbidden mysteries of the B&b were subjected 
half depopulated Kins, and tbe famine, from which it suflered con¬ 
siderably tbe first year, drove many of the remaining inhabitants to 
seek their fortunes elsewhere. It has three paidshes, surrounded by 
very pretty gardens of fruit, walant, and eliinar trees, with here and 
there a cypress or palm. Tbe lake is distant about seven miles to the 
north-weet- 

Aiter a day’s halt to renew our extra carriage, ws left in the 
evening of tbe 3rd June, with moat of the spare baggage earned on 
asses. We spent tbe night twelve miles from Nitfs, on the borders 
of tbe lake, and went on the next morning early to Khir, a large 
village on a stream flowing from the bills. Here we breakfarted in a 
garden with a magnificent avenue of ohinars; and after breakfast 
held a consultation with the elders of the place as to our onward 
ffiovemente. 
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The road usually followed to Sbu 4 s leads along the sooth shore of 
the lake to the EoIt&t or Kurbir district. It is dat and safe, bat in 
the summer is infested with gad*Qies to sack an extent as to render 
it dangerous to horses. Moreover, we were told that it would be 
diffienlt to find asses, which we were only able to hire from village to 
village. The other road passes over'^ hills to Sarbistdo, in the 
Shirdz vaUey, and though comparatively free from flies, was said to be 
infested with thieves of the Baharld and Eashkii tribes. After duo 
consideration^ I resolved to take the latter, and wc started off with 
fresh asses the same afternoon for Eohnis, the first stage. Tbe lake 
opposite Khir is at its narrowest, being barely a mile across. In sum^ 
mer a man can wade to the other side. The water is not so salt as 
that of the Shirdz lake, which reoelvee several springs of brine, but is 
too much so for fish, which exist only at the mouth of the Bandani 
river, its main feeder. Passing a gap in the lofty limeetone clifle 
bordering the lake on ite eonth side, we entered a wide valley running 
weet, at the other extremity of which lies the town of latabonat or 
SavoD^t, and the ancient fort of Irij or Ij. After a pleasant ride 
through a green valley bounded by high clifls to the soutli, called the 
Kdh Tiidab, we arrived at Bohnis, where the Eatkhnda, a surly mffiau, 
would hardly take the trouble to get ua a house. 

Eleven miles tbe next morning over a desert plain covered with wild 
li^^uorice brought us to tiie pass of Tang-i-Karim, shortly after passing 
which we baited in a garden. A Little way off under tbe hill is a 
deep clear pool in the rooks full of enormous carp. Its water is said 
to remain always at the same level. It is called the Ataah Eadab, ov 
* place of fire/ pTeanmably from a fire temple having existed there, 
though there are now no traces of it. Three fanahht to the south of 
Xang-i'Eoiim lies the town of Pasi, one of the most prosperous towns 
in Pars, and the first place iu the Garmrir or hot country, whose limit 
seems to bo that of tbe date-palm bearing fbuit. 

The most dangerous stage of the Jouraey was now before us. 
A reiving party of Baharlu, a bundled strong, had carried off several 
hundred sheep and attacked a village in the plain the night before } 
and a band of Kashk^is was said to he holdiog tbe pass to Sarvf8t£ii, 
the next rillage on our road. 

The heat during the day ^vaa now becombg oppressive to man and 
beast, but 1 determined to wait for broad diylight before going on. 
Halfway to Sarvistfin is a ruined caravanserai named Mi£n Jaogal, 
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&n<l here a lialt im^bt he made, if tbo cattle seemed unable to ^ 
through the whole stage of tweuty-eeven miles. Here aIsq 1 hoped 
to find some one to take a message to the Kashkiis, who, I was sure 
from e:(peHeuee, would not knowingly toneh my property. 

Accordingly, aftor getting a few mntohlock*meD from the village as 
a guard against minor pilferors, we started off our miseellanoous 
caravan of korses, asses, mules and camels, and rode on in front to 
Mi^n Japgal as an advanced guard. The camvansGiai so swarmed 
with fleas and gad-flies that to stay there would have been misery to 
man and beast, and the donkeye coming np pretty we mode a 
push for SarvietAn. The path lay through a thick wood of the wild 
pistachio, hawthorn, and other trees below the high cliffs of the Kuh 
Kftshkii, and rose mpidly lor fivo miles, when tho summit of the pass 
was reached, aud ^ve saw the pbin of SarvfstAa beneath iis. Onco 
tliere all danger ^vas over, and leaving the caravan wo rodo on to tho 
nllogs. 

Sarvist^ is a large place with magitifieent gardens of walnut and 
odier trees, though the cypresses, whicli pvcsuTnably gave it its name, 
have entirely disappeared It occupies nooi’ly the same position at 
the sonth-eastern eud of the Shlr&n plain that the oily does at tbo 
north-western, the lake lying intermediate between them. 

We were now only fifty miles from Shtriz—so, leaving Muhammad 
Husain Beg to bring on the donkey part of the caravan as soon as lie 
could fiod tresh beasts, we started the next afternoon, and camped for 
the night near a small village named Khaii’ibldj going on to Mahilu 
the next morning. Mah&lil, which gives its name to the lake, is a 
picturesque Httle village choked in between high licnoetoDe cliffs and 
the water, and reminding one a little, with its teriaces, orange and 
pomegranate trees, of a place on the It^ian lakes. Xicaving Blanfoid 
to oome on the next morning, I rode on the same afternoon. The 
path skirts the lake fbt twelve miles to the Pul-i-Fasd, a bridge ocro^ 
the stream which fills it, whence a canter of as many miles more 
orer^smootb green turf brought me to Shiris, 1200 miles from 
Chvddar^ four months and a half ai^r leaving that place. 

Here I found that Sir Frederic Goldemid and his party had juet 
reached Tehrdn, whither I was ordered to proceed at oncse. After a few 
days’ halt at Sliiria I therefoit »de post to Tehrin, leaving Blau ford 
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to marcL up hy tUe summer road, by whicb he reached Tehiin a month 
2 ater, about the same time as the Sarhang, my eoadjutor in 
ebistin, did by the Yasd rood. 

Thus ended a journey of 1500 miles, of «Weh the cnost remarkable 
thiu^ was its utter want of incident. 


APPENDIX. 

Tie hn^fUude of Siarindn. 

As mentioned in the text, the Kussian acieotifio expedition under 
M. Xhanikoff to Eastern Persia in 1858-9 showed that the position 
of Xarmdn, given in onr maps on the authority of Sir Henry Pottin^er, 
was very incorrect. As also mentioned, I have fonnd reason to 
diminish this oorrecticn considerably—an alteration which adbets the 
lon|titude of all places on the high rood frum Karmdn through Yazd 
to Isfahdo, and from XarmilTi towards Sistin, os determined by the 
Bussian expedition. 

The following is a brief outline of the ci^, which 1 leave to the 
judgment of geographers. 

hf. Khanikoff hod with him an astronomer^ M. Lente, and several 
topographers. The result of tlie labours of the latter have os yet been 
g^ven to the world on a very minute scale only; but tbs observations 
of H. Lentz were published in a pamphlet of 158 pages at St. Peters* 
burgh in i868. 

Being unfortunately iu Kussinn, nothing but the results, and the 
bai‘0 data on which these are founded, are intelligible to a foreigner. 
From them, howevei*, there is no difficulty in gathering that M. Lentz 
determined the positions of ninety-foiur stations, of which the prin* 
cipal, taking them in the order observed, are os follows: Astrab^; 
Mash-had 5 Heritj Tdn; Birjaud; L&sh; Neh; Korcidu; Yozd; 
lefah^n; Kisbdn^ Kum; and Tohrftn. 

Of these, the first and lost appear to have been assumed from ^e 
Caspian survey and from Lemm. Of the intermediate stations, the 
longitude of Mosh-hod given by M. Lentz U almost the exact mean 
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of those determined hy Fraser and Xiemm I’ospectively; and ^at of 
Heiii agrees nearly with ite position ae fixed by English ofilcers in 
1839. 

From Hcr6t to Eoitn^n woa new ground or nearly so, and tho first 
serious disci’epancy with older authorities occurs in tho last-named 
city, whose position had not been previously laid down from astrono- 
mioftl data. 

It may be premised that K. Lentz fixed bis longitude by chrono¬ 
meters, of which he appears to have had four. To correct them he 
took four sets of lunar distances at Mash-had, one at Ghori&n, three at 
Herit, one at Tun, uid two at Neh. Of the value to he placed on 
the last—on the oorrootness of which appear to depend all his longitudes 
between Neh and Tebriu, three and a half months’ journey—geo¬ 
graphers will be able to judge when I mention that they were taken 
on two successive days, and to the same star, ^?hivh had an angular 
distance of to 3d* only from the moon, and that tlie results of 
tho two are 1' 21" apart. 

In ray own jourucy from Gw£dar to Shlr^ I found, as stated iu 
Chapter I, that little dei>cndencQ was to be p]iu:ed on chronometors, 
on a rapid land journey during which the same place was never twice 
visited; and I therefore trusted entirely to perambulatiug wheels and 
azimuths for lougltude, fixing the latitude nightly by observation. 
On arriving at Shiriz, 1250 miles from Gwidar, 1 found my posi^on 
ten miles east 0! that fixed by Caphun Pierson and myself by tele¬ 
graph. A careful revision of the sketch sheets enabled me to distri¬ 
bute this error without much donbt or difficulty, aided by sots of 
lunaie, observed at J&lk and Bampuv, and reduced at Grconwidi, 
which, though not enough to depend on, were useful in shondng on 
which side my eiTor at thosu pliices lay. In this way I bid down 
the longitnde of Karmdu at 59* 59' 60", being thirteen to fourteeti 
milee nearer its old position on our maps thau K. Lentz hod placed it. 

A superficial examination of that traveller’e book with ite formid¬ 
able oiTuy of figures mode me tremble for the correctness of my con¬ 
clusions ; but on goiog into It more carefully, and testing it in u 
manner now to be described^ my confidence was restored, and I was 
emboldened to pin my fiiith on my own perambulators rather than 
on the chronometers and luoars of M. Lentz. I was fortified more¬ 
over in this resolve by 0 passage in M. KbonikofTs brief sketch of 
his expedition, which X Ixavc not at band, and cannot therefore (^aotc. 
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but wUicli shows that he htcosolf had small faith in astronomical 
longitudes on land jouroeTS, compared to corefnllj measured distances. 

My test was as follows. In the spring of 1870 ,1 made a compass 
sur7^ along the line of telegraph from Tehran to Isfahan, checked 
by latitudes at each halting-place. An easier road to survey acenrately 
with little labour would be difficult to find; ^rae ^matbs, none io> 
olined more than 25^ to the zseridiam covering the whole distance of 
2^0 miles. The nest winter Captain Pierson and I determined by 
telegraph the difihrences of longitude between Telir&n, KAshin, 
aod Isfahto; in each case by tour independent sets of altitudes at 
either station. The results showed errors in the sketch sheets in no 
caso amounting to more than a mile. 

This gave me a method satisfactory to mys^—whatever it may be 
to M. Khanikoffi; who does not believe in the scientific accuracy of 
Indian officers—by which to measure the dependence to he placed on 
M. Lentz. 

The following table shows the position of each biting-place between 
Isfahin and Tebr&a according to my sketch sheets (corrected by 
longitudes fined by telegraph), and according to M. Lentz’s chrono¬ 
meters (uncoiroboiated by any topographical drawings). Ten seconds 
of time have been deducted from each of the Hustian longitudes, on 
account of the correction for tho longitude of Tehran from Greenwich, 
ascertained by Col. Walker, Captain Pierson, and roysdf, in 1871:— 
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There ore startling discrepancies. Taking the places first of which 
the lon^tudes were fixed by telegraph, it will be noticed M. Lenta 
and 1 Agree as to the relative positions of Xum and Kiahiu hut 
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tliat be places tliem nearly ten miles farther west th&n I do. Our 
agreement so fur tends to corroborate my correctness; my longitude 
being independently fisod by telegrapb from a common station, 
Tehi&n. In the cose of the inicmeduite stations I hare no telegraph 
to rely on, bat let it be obserred that while M. Lentz and I are 
nearly in agreement as to the relatiro positions of Soh nnd ICobrvd, 
sepaiatcd by a lango of mountains and a winding pass, we differ as 
to those of Soh and Murchibftr by ton miles and tbxco'quazters. Yet 
these two places are Tisible from each other, and an error of that 
magnitude seems impossible in a compass snrrey. 

It may be objected that cur points of observation may have been 
far apart. In Tehrin this is not the eosO; as the old lUiasian embassy, 
the station given by Lentz, and the telegraph office ore on nearly the 
same meridian, and not more than a quarter of a mile apnri 

In tbe other stations, with the exception of Eldm, where they might 
be a mile perhaps asunder, our points of observation must be practi> 
colly identical. In Ish^bin, no doubt, they wei^e seme distance 
apart; though certainly net more than bnlf of 4' 13", tbe difference 
shown in the table. Fiom my knowledge of tbe town and places 
where distinguished travellers are lodged, 1 am incHoed to give about 
a mile and a quarter as tbe most prcbablo distance apart. The dl^ 
erepandes in the intermediate stations ore, however, quite enough to 
make any English geographer doubt the accuracy of M. Lentz’s work 
generally, and fully justify me, I contend, in adhering to my own 
longitude of ICarm£u. To a cortaiii extent, moroovei*, 1 am able to 
corroborate the correctness of that longitude fiswu M. Lentz’s own 
woi'k. Tho above ti^blc sliowa that bis chronometers between Isffih&u 
and Tchr&n were misrated to tlie extent of two to three minutes of arc. 
Now he took twenty days to do this journey, and seventy days from 
the date of hia first observation at Kormin till his oriival at Tehrin. 

The error at tbe former place should therefore be three and a half 
times that between Isfabin and Tehran, or from seven to ten and a half 
mmntes of are. Adding to this his error of two and a half minutes iu 
the longitude of Tcbrfin, we obtain nine and a half to thirteen minutes, 
which, ded noted from 13', gives a result closely approximating to 
mine, viz. 59* 59' 60", 

In justice to M. Lentz 1 mitst add that I believe that his cbiono- 
metric measurements between Isfabin and Telu’jin arc not a fair 
sample of hia work generally. 
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Oij ows lon^tudes of Karroin aad lafali&a as a base, I re> 
adjusted his positions of the intermediate stations, and found them with 
a single e^ption to agree closely with those on a ooreful compass 
Bui'vej mode by the late Quarter-M&ster-Sergeant D. Bower, E.B., in 
1870-71, 

His Her^t lunars also seem good, and the positions of places is 
KUdrosin, tLsed on two expeditions, starting ijx^m and returning to 
that city, are ptohobly trustworthy. 

The error, if error there be, would seem to lie between Hertit and 
Knrmin. In Gonstmoting the map of Tersia I awnm^l M. Lenta's 
position of Nch to be correct, and interpolated the whole error of 
li between that place and Earnin. Bnbeeqiient examination 
of M, Lenta’s work rather inclines me to distadbute it throughout 
his whole route hnm Herit via Sabzwir, L&sh and Heh, to Elarm^. 
Were this done, the position of NeU an the map would be shifted 
5' to the west and that of L^h 3' 30" in the same direction. 
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1 . PrtUmuiarff Semrk4. 

Teb tract of ooontiy in which lies the frontier lioo of delimitation 
between the territories of H. hf. the Sh&h and the Kb&n of Ed&t 
roaj, I think, be beet described in a general manner by reference to 
the river ^sterns comprised witbin tbe limite of Bampdr to the 
tveet, Panjgdr to the east, Jilk to the north, and the abores of 
the Arabian Sea to the south, as it i$ by a study of the dispoeition 
and distributieu of the watercourses that a jost idea of the condgura' 
tion of a country can be arrived at> 

2 . Jiiver 

Thera is a rnass of moan tains lying east of Bampdr, of which the peak 
called the Edh-i-Homand^ is near the culminating point, from which 
stretch out three water-partiugs, dividing the country through which 
their ramidcations cstend into three large and distinet river basins. 
Tlio ba^ which extends south of the Homand Peak is drained by 
various streams, all falling eventually into tbe Arabian Sea, at 
different points aloug the coast, and amongst the principal of these 
rivers are those which at theix months ara called tbe Hingol, the 
Lasht, the Bihd or Nigor, the Nam, nod the Zlr. There are, besides 
these, nnmei'ons smaller Intermittent streams, comprised within 
the area of this soathero river basin, which likeiriee moke their 
exit into the waters of the Arabian Sea. Tbe next or the north>west 

' Tits qwUia^ ftdopUd by Uij«t St. J«hn In bi» Usp of W«t«ni BnluoIusUa is hero 
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length of line. The route between Isfabiln and Bomptlr is eo 
levd that a coach can bo driren without much difficulty between 
these two cities, and certainly no difficulty or obetaclo exists for 
wheeled traffic from one end to the other of either of the two 
valleys wo have mentioned, ao that the selection of cither of them 
as the line for a future rrulwuy is inevitable, and the importance of 
iofoimation regarding them ie thn^ greatly increased. 

4 . Alode ^ TraceUi»^. 

Having thus in a brief manner sketched ont the general ocnfoimn* 
tioo of, the dUtricte throegb which I passed, 1 will now proceed 
to describe with more detail the varions routes I followed. I at 
first proceeded from Gw^ar on the sea coast to Bampdr—reaching 
that place after a journey of twenty-six days; but as wo wore com¬ 
pelled to halt at various places owing to defective arrangemeuts 
for carriage, tins time must not be taken as the standard for 
marching. From Barnpdr I returned to Rshin, on the rond back 
to Owddar, and striking off thence proesodod eastwards to Kej, 
and from that place northwards to Panjgdr, and then back to the 
coast. These wanderings enabled me to sec a good deal of the 
country and of its inhabitants. Onr mode of travelling was on 
horseback; servants, tents, and prorieions being carried by camels. 
As 1 experienced considerable inconvenienco from defective arraoge- 
mente for carriage, a matter in that country of the utmost importance, 
it may be f^ the benefit of future explorers to embody the result 
of my experience in a few practical hints. Aly first recommendation 
is to bring yonr own horses, not to trust to the country to produce 
anytiiing rideahle, provide yourself with plenty of horse-shoes and 
showiig apparatus, os also some ono capable of sboeing horses, as a 
blacksmith possessing that art is very rarely met with in Balficbistfin. 
If yon detiie to proceed at your own time, where and when yon like \ 
to avoid delay, disappointment, vexation, bargaining, and bother, it 
is by all means advisable to purchase your baggage camels ; pay any 
price, in order that they may become actually your property. It is 
only 1^'r to warn future explorora agtinst the Baluch camel-driver, 
who partakes laigely of the nature of the ungainly beast he tends. 
These men, for obstinacy and perversenees. are unequalled. Amongst 
other annoyances they will nevor stir from a halting-place till long 
after sunrise, and any stage over ten miles or any load over two 
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bandredtrizi^lit maj bo made a protest for dcocrtioo or a ^ceral 
6tnke. If you cac procnre mules and diapenso «ith the serricea 
of tbat much over-mtod animal the camel, do ao by all mcana, even 
tbougb perhaps tbe former may reqxiiro more elaborate arroD^menU 
for feeding them. There is fodder, however, to be obtained in most 
river-beds at a fow miles from tbe coast, snffioient to sustain these 
useful animals. 


5 . OtoadoT ic C^hak. 

“Wlien we set out from Gw^lar on the lOtb of January, 1871, wc 
hod to make three marches to the Dosht river, vrhich flows into the 
Arabian Soo, near Gwatnr. Tbeeo marohes began between nine 
or ten in tbe morning, and we reached onx halting-places at aboat 
2 p.m. Onx halting'places between Gwfidar and tW Dasht river 
were Ankora and Faleri, the flxst thirteen miles and tbe latter twen^- 
siz miles from Gwidar. The selection of these spots as halting places 
depended on the presenoo or absence of fresh water. As it had 
rained hard about flfteen days previous to our quitting Gwidar, 
the presence of a few pools of fresh water in the * flumarn/ called os 
above, induced us to h^t there; but when we set out from Gwidar 
we were preparedj if peoessary, to make a continuous fbity-mile march 
to the banks of the Dasht river. At the season of the year in whiob 
wc journeyed this would not have been attended with any hardship 
beyond &tigne to man and beast, but later on in the year tbe 
passage from Gwidar to the Dasht river is a formidable under¬ 
taking, and much siiflering fl'om thirst is experienced. Our route 
Up to the Dasht river lay along tbe telegmph line. 

From the Dasht river, on whose right bank we halted sever&l days, 
we proceeded westwards to Hlri Basil*. Out destination was Bampdr, 
and we might have selected tbe route vid Ushin and Sarbia, or Bihd 
and Sarbis, but a^ Din Muhammad, the ehief of DashUiri, represented 
to us that difScultics existed B om want of water along these routes, 
wc were induced to choose the route e>id MIri Basir and Xasr-Kand. 
Subsequent events proved there was no foandation for the representa¬ 
tions Din Muhammad made, which were dictated entirely by interested 
mofivee. As a direct route flxira Gwidar to Bamptir there is no 
doubt the route vid PIshin and Serbia is preferable. Sir Frederie 
Goldsmid, who arrived at Gwidar from Bampur, performed this 
journey with a very numerous retinue in twelve days. I would observe 
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here that wore it not for the couTenienoee that exist at GwAdar for 
telegraphic asd poetal eornmnuication with India and Europe, and also 
from the ^ that oa established British authority la there resident, 
Gwatar would ha?c been preferable as onr ‘point de depart/ and I 
think that, for military operations in Baluchistdn, ahoidd necessity 
ari^ troops landed there could advaaee along the banks of either the 
Daeht or Bihu river with gwatcr hieilities and Jess haidship, to 
the points in the inteiior whei'e their presence might bo required, 
than tlxey could by proceeding from GwAdar. 

tVo halted twice between the Daeht river and Miii BazAr. Our 
first halting-place, BimdAn, was about eighteen miles from the banks 
cf the Dasht; the road thereto lay over a pcifectly flat plain, sparsely 
doited with camel-thorn shrnljs, which alTorded paetunigc to ourcsmcle 
as they marched along. Tho Baluchis do not attach tlioir camels ono 
behind the other by nosc-tethers as in Indio, hnt they allow them to 
wander about, tho drivers moving about in rear from flank to flank of 
tho herd, urging them forwaids with an occasiounl thwack, but mostly 
by a monotonous grunting, which soems os inherent to camel-men 
generally when driving thoiv beasts, os tho peculiar ‘ sbishing * noiso, 
when brushing down a horse, is to our groems. The Ixalting-place at 
RirndAo commended iteelf to our notice by a few pools of fresh water, 
otherwise it bad no attractions, and the early part of ourjonmey tho next 
day was equally uninviting. Nothing was to be seen but tlie bare ex¬ 
tent of plain all around, with arid-looking bills about eight miles to tJio 
north, and a singular mass of bills (the Paiabol Kdh) lying about ten 
miles otr to the sontb. The summit of the KhAkbi ICflh to tlic wost 
wns visible, but all other objects to the east, and towards the eea, wem 
distorted by the effects of the muage wlucli generally commenced to 
appear about two or three hours after sunrise. As we neared the village 
of Sis&d, however, tiie dreary aspect of the country changed, and from 
this point, till we emerged a fortnight Later upon the Bampur desert, 
the country we passed through, whether plain or mountoinous, was 
more or lee interesting. The villages of Sisdd, NAo, and a tew 
very small hamlets, lay in onr route to Kiri BazAr. They are 
situated on branohee of the Bibii river, here much subdivided 
into small streams, which reunite south of a solitary rocl^ omiocnco 
in this neighbourhood, called Ohar-gul-ka-Dikri, and bdng joined 
also by the wateis of the Eaj6 river, flow on in a broad stream to the 
sea, into which it disembogues near Gwatar. The banks of these 
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streams, especially io the oeig’hbourlicod of the vUlages we passed 
by, were frioged with a thick belt of tamarisk bushes, as also giaco' 
fbl acacias aad date-palms. The £elds, fenced round by thorn 
hedges^ were sown with barley and wheat, which were then green. 
There were numerous pools formed by the overflow of the B£hu, on 
which teal and wild duck were disporting themselree, whilst the 
a(^accnt copses afforded cover to nameroos fr^colin, whose slaaghter 
enabled ue to eflbct a grateful change in onr notioed too 

on the intervexdng plains lying between the streams sand-grouse and 
bustard, the ‘ahubareh' of tbe Persians, a name which haa been 
twisted into ‘obdm’ by the Indians. We found Miri Saz&i* an 
inconsiderable plane, and to judge &om the difficulty wo experienced 
in obtaining provisione and fodder, as well as fuel, its resources might 
be supposed limited; but as our difficulties in that respect wore 
entirely owing to tbe obstructive conduct of the local chief, Din 
Muhammad, such a deduction caonot be made. Onr route towards 
the norUi lay in tbe direction of a lof^ range of hills we could 
discern from Mira Basir, whicli is known as the Bagiiband, on 
the fui'ther aide of which we were informed lay Easr-Eaud, the 
chief town on our route to Bompdr. One day’s march from Hiri 
Bazdr brought us to Chirok, a vill^ at the northern limit of the 
plain of Dashtidri. Wo j^iaesed tbe village of £ 4 ji €n ivuU a lew 
miles oat of Mm. Up to this place our route lay through well 
cultivated lands, urigated by numerous canals, and plentifully studded 
with acooiaa, date-palm, tamarisk, and jujube trees. From B&jl we 
bod to cross a wide hot plain, irrigated by a system of reservoirs, 
representing considerable expenditure of timo and labour—I will 
not say moucy, as the works were probably constructed by forced 
labour. We at last reached the village of Bails, and a couple of milee 
further on that of Cbirak. As we had here aUaiiked the edge of tbe 
mountains, tbe leading oharoctciistics of the districts we traversed 
may be thus summarUed. From Gw&dor to Kimd&n we crossed the 
plain tln’ough which flows the Dasht river, and from Itimdin to 
Cliirak our comne by through the districts of Sis&d and BasbtUn, 
which, as we bavo stated, are watered by the rivers B&lxu and Eaju. 
The northern limit of theeo plains is the Bag&rband range, and 
more to the east the Nigm* Hills, On the west of the Dashfcifin 
plain a series of hills vvas along the Eaju, and tenmuates south 
of Mfri Bazir, at the peak called Eipak. The hills lylog east 
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of the Dasht river, and sooth of ICri in the Kej vailey to the 
T&l^r Pas, indicate approximatively tho eastern limits of tbe plains 
and a diain of hills oxtendbf southwards from I^sbin, and temi* 
nating: in a very distinotm doablo-hcaded bill called Jamhkf (near 
to which ain the villages of Saroan and Zirhan), sepamtoe tho plains 
watered by the Khyu and B£hii, or DaabtUri and Sisid, and from those 
irrigated by the Dasht liver and its tributaries. 

These plains are at a level above the sea, varying probably from 
90 feet io 300. The soil is alluvial and very fertile, and ila capa¬ 
bilities for prodnee under n systematic scheme of u’rigation would 
be bonudless. The other prindpoi town in Daabti^n, besides Mlri 
BazJir and Chirak, is Bihu, which 1 have not visited, but which 1 
understand is of cooeiderable size for BaldobistAn. It would be 
more conducive to a distinct appreciation of the positive size of 
those places we mention could we givo even an approximate esti¬ 
mate of the number of inhabitants. Bui though endeavours were 
mailc by our 2>ai*ty to obtaia such information, the rc'sults are little to 
be relied upon. I suppose, however, that Min Bazdr may eoutaio 
some 1200 souls, Chirok 800. This estimate I form from their sizo 
as compared with that of the village of K&litak in tbe Kej valley, 
where I had an opportunity of taking a census with tolerable accuracy. 
I happened to be at that village on the Xd-i-Kurb&n, one of the great 
Islamic festivals^ on which occasion all the adult moles of the place 
>7ere TOiiged, as is tbe custom for Musalmin congiegatione, in two 
rows in reoi’ of tbe Pishnamas, or Leader of Pmycr. The total number 
inbabiting Eoldtak I estimated, including women and childven, to be 
about locc. Assuming this os my standard of compiihitiou, 1 tJiink 
the nnmbers I have etatc<l pretty cori’ect Miii Baztir thomfore passes 
for a coneideiable place ocoordiog to tho Baldcb stoiijard of town 
populations, though in our eyes it appeared quite insignificant. 

The inhabitants of Bosbtiin and Stsfid originally caoie from Siiul, 
and apeak a degenerate Sindi, mixed with worse Persian. There ave 
a gimt number of slaves, and trauee of African descent ore froqxiently 
encountered ambagst tbe population. They live in budly-huilt mud 
huts, and are clothed in garments which 01*0 never changed except 
when disGordod for now ones. The men wear their hair long, and 
ai*e very proud of their locks, which they keep constantly moist with 
rancid butter. Tbe cbai'acteriatic red ^ul 1 -cap of tbs ^ludtis was 
not much worn ]jy the Baebtidrie. 
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With regard to the aspect of these phuns, nothing can he prettier 
then eert^n elTeota that the iraveUer mecte mth. For ia^taxiee, just 
before and after sunsetj tuuler particular conditions of the atmosphere, 
the landscape is charming. The hills surrounding the Dashti&ri plain 
have verj pronounced outlines: this, with the softening effhet of dis> 
tance, makes their arid sides display various blues and greys, forming 
a delightful background for the middle distance, composed of date- 
palm and jujnbe trees, and picturesque Boluch habitations. The 
wheels for raising water out of wslls or canals, and the groupings 
of the inhabitants, vaiionsly oocupied, as, for instance, women fetching 
water, have a very good efiech But like many Oriental seeuea, a 
nearer inspection destroys the illusion. 

6. CAirai to Kiuf’Eaad. 

The uezt section of our match towards Bampur was through a 
mountunoiis re^on, which occupied us a week of actual marching; 
but os we halted at Knsr-Kand several days, the time really employed 
from one place to the other was longer. 

We ascended from tlie level of the DaehtUr! plain, that is about 
300 ffeet, to the upland or plateau of Champ, which is about 3700 feet 
ebove the sea-level, We crossed two distinct chains of hills, the Bog^r- 
band range, north of which lies the town of Kasr-Kand,and a lesser range 
colled the l^goj Hills. The latter was stated to form the northern 
boundary of that part of Maki'in wheie one route lay. In cbwacter 
both these chains resembled each other, both being sandstone with strata 
nakrly veitioal, On leaving the village of Chirak on the northern edge 
of the Dashti^ri plain, we followed the track of a dry watercourse 
np to its source westerly, and then, crossing a slightly elevated water¬ 
shed, proceeded northwards along another wateiwurse, the watershed 
of which we reached in a gorge tituated in the Bagirband moun¬ 
tains ; and then we emerged into the Kasr-Kand valley. Both these 
ravines, along whose windings we were obliged Ci'om the ateep and 
rugged nature of the banks to wend onr way, were wsfcerlees, escept 
at rare intervals, such as the spote where we encamped for the night. 
Their beds are eoveied with boulders of all sizes, and are studded pr<^ 
fusely with plants, called In Baluchisttn ‘ Pish,* and on the Indo- 
Afghan frontier * Muzri.* This plant has been frequently described, 
but it ia so generally met with ia Balfichisttn, and is so usefol lu 
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various wap to ita inhabitants, that no description of ilmt country 
would be complete that did not contain some account of it. Tlie 
‘ ^sIl* ^towb wild along the river-beds and torrents in littlo clusters, 
its roots ot rhizomes extending sometimes from ten to fifteen feet. 
1 noticed few plants in Aower, for ns they belong to the aloe family, 
fiowerisg is a lare occurrence. the Afghans, the Balfichfs make 
grant use of leaves. Amongst the various usages, it servos for 
making matting, which, according to the coarseness or fineness of 
manufactnre, is used for thatching, fiooring, boskets, bags, bedding, 
caps, sword-belts, gun-slings, and even pocket-books. The leaf 
also, when steeped in water nod beaten cut so os to separate the 
fibres, is need in the same manner as hemp is> to nioke ropes, cordage, 
and striog. The fibre also can he cleverly twisted and made up into 
sandals, which, however, will stand the wear and tear of a rough day’s 
march but poorly, The Bal(icb wayfarers, whilst trudging along the 
rough toircnt-beds and mountoio-patbs, ore goneitdly ocenpied in 
making up the Band;)l8 they will wear on the morrow, for os the day 
wanes the state of thoir chamiurt gets visibly woive and worse. It is 
generally at night, whilst their dinner is being cooked, that they 
occupy thomselves hammering out the stock of enitable leaves collected 
on the moreb, into fibre to he used in making sandals on the next 
daj^B marcb, accompanying this occupation either by singing, or 
listeuing to the vocalisation of some more giited companions; 
but, however g^tifying to Baldoh eare, this snging sounds to tho 
auinitiated merely a monotonous high &lsetto note, alternated by 
deep bass giunts. The leaf, moreover, can be easily ariunged to 
resemble a ladle, and .ns such is used by the thirsty traveller. The 
‘ Hsh * berries are threaded aud then used as rosarice, and tho young 
shoots ore edible. 2 liavo also eeen, hnt this was considered * uu chjet 
d’&rt,* a water-pipe for smoking made out of the leaves of this univer¬ 
sally useful plant. 

7 . Kair-Kand. 

After passing through the Bagfirband range wc reached the town of 
Eoer-Kand, situated at the western extremity of tlie long volley wo 
have before described os stretebing eastwards to the slopes of the 
Kaldt hills, and close to where the ^ju stream issuos from the hilly 
district to the north. Shortly below the village, the Patsuk stream 
joining tlis Kaju, the latter fiosvs on i«st Bug end Heit, villages soutli 
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and oortU of tlio nvor zvspeotivoly. Kaar-lCaiid is a cluster of round 
wi^Nmn looking huts ooogtructed of the stalks of palm'leaves and 
wattling*. There &ra also surrounding the fort> which is the teeidence 
of tile chief Shafi Muhammad (Febmary 1^(71)> a number of small 
square-built mud houses, with flat looft. The filkg:e or town stands 
in the middle of an extensire gKito of date-palms, mters|)ersed 
amongst which are small fields, yielding crops of rice, bavley, wheat 
and millet, also tobacco and beans. Near the village, standi^ on an 
eminence, are the remains of what used to be the fort in former days. 
There are also springs (seven in number) north-east of the village, 
which furnish the water-supply of .the village. There were, beeides' 
date-palms, a ibw mango-trees. The mute from Kasr-Kand eastwards 
along tho valley is quite easy; and there are, so it would appear from 
the accounts we rec^ved, no obstacles to wheeled traflic, of much 
moment^ between it and Pishin . 

Leaving Sasr-Kand, where &om deficiency of carriage we hod to 
halt sereral days, we ascended the K^u stream, reaching its source at 
Champ on the third day. The march was a repetition of what we 
hod expeiienccd hoforo, our ooure« woe oonfiood to tho mcoaderings of 
the river, the bed of which was covered with shingle and boulders. 
The banks were at intervals cultivated in small patches; a few barley 
fields fringed with date-polma constituting all that was to be seen in 
the way of agriculture or vegetation. ‘We met very few nomads and 
no inhabitente till we arrived at Sbuniu and Champ* 

The hills through which wc passed arc generally low, that is, not 
more than 400 or 300 feet high, except the Nigoj hills t^t are of 
contiderable siae and mostiy composed of sandstone. The villages 
of Shuridn and Champ are titnated on a plateau^ which is divided 
from the lower one of the Bampur plain hy a nmge of hills att^- 
ing considerable elevation, espeoinUy the peak called Ahu lUn. 
On the west the Laahar hille bound it, as on tho south do the Nigoj 
hills wc hod passed through. To the east, It is not bounded by a 
distinct range; but by the blending together, as it were, of the hill- 
ranges to the north and south. 

There was very little vegetation noticed on this plateau; there were 
a few plots of onltivation near Shuriin and Champ^ but nowhere else. 

Champ itself is situated on the banks of a ravine, and boasts of 
a tower and a few mud houses. The inhabitants showed marked 
dgns of negro blood, many amongst them indeed being pure Africans. 

VOL, 1. K 
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8 . From CA/z/bji to 

On leaving tbe village of Cham^ we proceeded nortberlj, and about 
a mile oa we crossed the wateiahed sepamting the Champ plateau 
from tbe riveisbaain drained by the Samper river, ^eeceuding from 
the uplands along the i*nggcd bed of a ravino that rene in a northerly 
direction, we suddenly emerged, after about three hours* maxcliiug, 
upon an immense wide plain, extending in a boundless borison to tbe 
west. We camped for the nigbt at tbe little village of Surmich, 
where we found tbe ruins of sn old caravanserai, and two svelJs 
aSbrdiug a supply of tolerably sweet watoi*. The nest morning, early, 
we recomzDcncod our march towards Bampur, enjoying the bracing 
ail of the desert and odeniring the perfect cIcarDOss of tho atmosphoi‘0, 
which euabled ns distioctly to see tbe tower of tho fort at Bampur, 
though distant forty miles from where we stood. Tbo snow-capped 
Bdsmiln Hill, about forty mites srill further off, stood out in mngiufi« 
cent splendour against tbe bright blno sky, a marvellously graud and 
bcoutiful object. Seen from tbe soatbern edgo of tlio Bampur desert 
it baa a sugar-loaf outline, and as there oi^e no other mountains at 
all approaching it in height visible in ^at portion of the horizon, 
itsi appearance thus standing alone ia rendered more imposing. Tho 
deptli of the sands intervening between Surmich and Bampdr rendered 
a direct march to tbe latter impracticable for oin laden camels. Tho 
appearance of tbe desert ia curions: tbe sands have, by tlm action of 
the wind, been heaped up in great ridges or waves, mnning in a north¬ 
west and sonth-eost direction, and attaining occasionally an altitndo 
of forty feet. The average height from trough to crest is about sixteen 
to twenty feet; the crests of these veritable billows varying iu distance 
apart from one hundred to three hundred feet. It is not precisely 
known what the limits of this sandy ocean are on the west, but east¬ 
wards they are distant about forty miles. From Surmich, on tbis 
account, we were obliged to pursue our march by skirting tbo scarp of 
tbs Champ nplands on our right hand, halting in one of the numcrom 
ravines that intersected our route, where a small spring of water, called 
hforin Pisha, invited our camping for tbe night. Continuing our 
maroli for about five miles more along the foot of tlio bills, the lessenod 
depth of sand enabled us again to resume our progress ncit«8 tho 
desert in a northerly direction. A small date-grove called Gv^rpusht, 
where there was n well, funiishing a scanty stJpply of iadifferent 
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^vater, was ourneife hfJting-pIoce j and hei*©, on the following morning* 
out* part/ was met by Sir F. Goldsmid’s side-clo-camp, wUo, acoom- 
paoied by several Persian ofBeials and their following, proceeded with 
(28 mto Bampdr, where we joined the Mission Camp. 


9 . Bampur io PUkt^ vid Sarhda. 

As BampiJT and the auiToandicg oonntry is described in other parts 
of this book, to avoid repetition I will now deeoribe my loute bock 
from thence towards the coast, vid Ispatki and Sarhis. 

Leaving camp late in the afternoon, I lode through the jungle 
along tbe north coast of the Bacopur river for about eight miles, and 
encamped at a weir in course of construction for irrigation parpoees. 
I remarked several villages lay on my left hand, but none were to 
be seen on the south side of tiie stream. Crossiag it next morning, 
and passing throngh a fringe of tamarisk sernb about a mile in depth 
that became thinner and scantier’ as we advanced, we found onreelves 
agun in ths desert, our steps directed towards a gap in the southern 
hills cast of the Abn Han Peak, sss our path to Ssrb&a lay tinnugh it. 
Trending our way slowly and wearily for many hot hours, we {bltowcd 
our guide, who, taming off slightly to tbe right of the direct route, 
was leading us to a halting-place near tbe hills where we bad expected 
to Gnd water in a tank. It, however^ was empty, so we had there¬ 
fore to do without water till about noon next day, for it happened that 
oni’ third march out of Bampdr on the 17th of February lasted seven 
hours, nnd though our road lay entirely ^ong a river-bed, at Ab 
Dnaddn and Ab Sowdrin, usual watering-places, there was no water to 
be had ; mercifully, after proceeding on about fonr bonn more, a Httle 
water was obtained by digging in the river-bed, otherwise oar little 
party might have sufihred severely. We encamped where the ravine or 
river-bed bifai'cates, at a place called Kahiri, One route from hence 
is tbe easier bnt longer road to Sarb^, and is practicable for guns; 
but the other, the more difDcult one, vid Ispatki, over a watershed of 
considerable altitude, was the one we pursued. The hills through 
which we passed were composed of olays, marls, and limestones, in 
vertical strata with occasional beds of sandstone. The n^etation was 
almost exclusively tamarisk and aloe. 

Wo arrived at Sarb&z the next day, that is, in fonr marches IVom 
Bampdr. The road as hitherto was confined to the river-bed which 
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at Sarlj&z is of considerable width: water was found everywhere alon^ 
this march, after we had descended about five miles below or south of 
Ispatki. We observed date^trees and cultivation commencing at about 
ten miles above Sarbiz, which consists of a mnd castle on the summit 
of a rock overlooking and commanding the river, aud sorrounded by 
about fifty huts. It is situated at the junction of ^ rivers draining 
the Clmmp plateau to the west aud the Nashkand distmt to the oast~ 
an area of considerable eatent; so that occoaionally, os happened iu 
i 859 > inimdations occur, very destructive to the date-groves fringing 
their banks. 1 noticed the ruins of small breast-works of stone erected 
on the scooU hills sorrounding and comuiandiQg the Sarb&z eastlc, 
indications of hostilities that had occurred here about the year i860, 
when Saif-ud'diu was ruler of Magas. 


10 . Sariniz Ic Fitkin. * 

Oar march on the aoth of Fcbraary was intciesting, and lay chiefly 
thmegh a long defile, piercing the continuation of the Nigoj hills to 
the west. Massing the village of Dipkhtir we halted at a village calk'd 
Obufar-Khaa. The road ns usual was the river-bed itself, in which was 
ft full running stream all the way. The elids on both sides arc of 
sandstone, aud about 200 to ^00 feet high and very steep. The banks 
on each dde were thickly planted with date-ti'ees, ond every piece 
of gronod capable of cultivation was covered with barley cro|«. Wu 
passed the small villogos of Kulunctoh and Firsan, on our way through 
the above defile. 

The village of Dipkhdr, or tho * River mouth,’ is situated at the 
confluence of the river fiowing post Sarb&z and of another coming 
down from the north-west, colled the Kish. 

We oontinned our coarse for two maa'ches along the Sarbdz river to 
whore it issues into tho continuAtion of the Kosr-Rand valley wbicli 
has been previonsly described. Bn fouis wo passed the towns of Pdrfid, 
Firuziibfid, and Rask ^ the river as wo advanced became much widm*, and 
meandered through hills composed chiefly of conglomerate. At Rosk, 
leaving the Sarb&z rivei*, onr route lay in on easterly direction at 
the foot of the Sardn or Rundu range, on the north side of which lies 
the village of Mortaneb, and sou^ of our route lay tho village of 
Baft in. 

On issuing from the mountains we saw a wide plain sti'etching ont 
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to the sooth, boundod on tbo ea«t hj hills, apparently connected 
by smaller ones to the Begdrhand tangle. The Kshin and the Baffin 
valleys are drained by rivers which, nniting thdr waters to those of 
the $arb£z river» have ent a deep river-bed through the clay and con* 
glomerate spil as far as B&hu. The vegetation, coneietizig as usual of 
the aloe and tamarisk^ was scanty until wo reached nearly half way 
ncross the plain towards Plshfn, where, owing to the presonoo of 
numerous streams (then dry), a thin fringing of mimosa thorn, tamarisk, 
madder, bashes^ and jangle gross indicates the mcanderings of these 
rivuleta. 

The village of Ksbfn has two forts, ono colled Mdlla Cb&kar's tower^ 
and the other belonging to Abd*ul*Bahim. Each of these towers is 
surrounded by a congeries of pQlm*Icaf hats inhabited by a motley 
population of Bnldchis and AfHcans, The date*groves attached seem 
to he of recent growth, and aro extensiTe. 

II. io S^. 

Another googiiiphical foaturo wo have to doaoribo is tho valley ex¬ 
tending from PishiQ to Kedj or This volley, as the reader will 
hear in mind, is but the continuation of tlio Kasr-Kond valley east¬ 
wards, though at a much lower level. The mountaius on the north 
side of the valley, of which the peak called Etih*i Sbairos forms the 
most conspicuous ol^ect^ have a lo^- and bold ontline. Those on 
the south are comparatively low. On onr march from Pfshin to Maud, 
the only place we found water at was a well about half way between 
these two places. 

Maud is a place of considerable importance; it is inhabited by 
Binds, ft BrJtich tribe, who can here turn out about 1500 fightiug 
men. Tboro ore five towers to be seen, denoting as many villages 
at different points of tlio vast date-grove in which Ihey arc situated. 
This grove is irrigated by ka'nAU, or subterranean canals, leading 
from the foot of the hills on the north side of the valley. 

The next town to the east, and distant about five hoars' march, is 
Tump. The toad thereto lies on the south ade of the valley: the 
Nihing river, issuing out of the northern range at about ten miles 
east of the Kuh-i-Sbairoa, makes a sweep to the sentb and east, and is 
fed by numerous tributaries, dry whoa we passed, but their courses 
from either side of the valley marked by buahee and trees. At 
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about fiftera miUs fi>om Maud wo parsed a date^rovc called 
Guinizi^ Bod fextlier on tboso beloDgiug; to tlio tillage of Tump 
coiumeuee. Tbo^ ore estousivo, and inclado within them small 
plots of ground under cultivation, that }'ield crops of barley, wheat, 
beaus, clover, and tobacco. At the south side of these groves is a high 
mud-built castle situated in the midst of a qaadtongular encloeui'c. 
Hei’e, asolsoat the village where I halted the nest day, viz. Nourubad, 
M'e found that the inhabitants do not sow more than what just sudlees 
for their immediate wants. We found their stores of wheat exhausted, 
and as no barley woe to bo obtained, our horses were obliged to be fed 
on millet grain and rleo. 

We crossed the Nihing at Asiab&d, traversing from the south to 
the north side of the valley. The river at the time was ahnnt 
thirty feet wide and only a few inches deep j hat it must be a mag- 
niheent streom when in flood, judging fitnn the deep holes scoured 
out in its bed. 

Nariiuh^d is the lowest point in this valley; he:*© the Nihing moots 
the Kil river, and the two unidng flow south ouder the name of the 
Dosht river. The defile throxtgh which it trave«cs tiro chain of 
southern hills is at the foot of a mountain called the Kdh-i-Mullo. Tho 
general chaT&ctor of tho soil through which the Nihing flows is a 
conglomerate oomposed of (UMi washed down fk)m the adjacent hills. 
The jungle growing on tho honks is almost exclusively of caiucUthom 
trees, and cast of Asiobdd is very thick, Cultivation u«u* tho rivet is 
howevor ubuodunt, and the number of kuvdij, some in use and others 
abandoned, testify to formei* if not present prosperity. 

Kedj or Kej is a small disttict comprising ten villages. Mirf is tho 
chief village, though uot tho largest, that being Turbat. Tho foitross 
of hKii looks very picturesque at a distance, as then it resembles a grim 
square four-towered castle, perched upon a rocky eminence overlooking 
the gqrrounding villages, fields, and dork-green date-groves. Tho dis¬ 
tant background formed by tlie hills in the Kolwar direction has a fine 
efeot, which, however, is rudely dispelled on a neai*er approach. Tho 
grim mediasvaHooking castle fades into tho ugly reality of a paltiy 
mud enclosure; the pretty villages are found to he hut collections 
of miserable hovels of mud and thatch, and the soft blue hills ore 
shown to bo but arid bax'e rocks glistening and sweltering in the sun. 
Kej is lepiifed to bo the hottest pbee in all Mukr^n, and this not 
unlikely k correct as even so early ae the month of March, whilst 
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surveyiDg: id the aeighb&arhood, I ol}seiTed the thensometor in the 
ebade marhed 12^ Fabr. 


12. ic Pa9^ff4r. 

The next portion of Balfiohist&Q we have to describe is the Zimrin 
diatiict, ia which also lies the Bolida vallej. This place had never 
been visited b; may European before mjself. The hills to the north 
of the SeJ vidlejj whiob we bare been deecnbin^, are traversed 
through to the Gimk Pass^ which is about north of the village of 
Miri. It is not vety long, but impracticable for guns^ though a few 
honra’ labour bestowed on improving the road in the neighbourhood 
of the watei'shed of the bblg would suffice to make the track passable. 
The pass is of course, as genemlly elsewhere amongst the bills in 
Baluchistin^ the bed of a torrent; the surface at ilc mouth is very 
broken, being composed of large boolders, bnt the track improves as 
one ascends. The gradient is very easy. 

On issuing out of the Giioik Pass, we reached the plateau of Solida, 
which stands considerably bigber than the 'Ki^ valley—in fact, it is 
on a level only slightly lower than the watershed of the hilly range 
through which wc had paesed. We marched for sevcTAl hours over 
A plain dotted here and there wi^ a few lew hills, and having its 
surface sparsely studded with a scant vegotn^n of cmeUthorn 
shrubs and other bushes. At last we arrived at ths nver Ghishkhur, 
on the banks of which is sitoated the Bolida date-grove. A deecnj^ 
tion of Bolida mast necessarily very much resemble that of other 
villages or clusters of villages, such as wo have several times already 
described. In the midst of the grove are dve villages, viz. hfin^b, 
Saloi, Cbib, Bert, and Eoshk. These villages are surrounded by a few 
fields yielding the usual crops of wheat, barley, millet, beans, &c., 
besides a few gardens in which I observed mango and lime trees. 
Each vill^ has its castle or fort, built of mnd-bricka, with its look¬ 
out towei’ and small gateway, and also its own chief or head man. 
Chib is supposed, at least when I was there, to be the chief village 
of ibis little district. 

I will now describe the route tmm Bolida to Panjgiir vid 'DU. 
There is an alternate route aid Isay&b, which 1 took when rsiurning 
from Ponjgfir, The route aid Die Ues for two long marches through 
the sandstone iidgea of Zirarfin- These ridges vaiy in breadth from 
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a few yards to perhaps a qaarter of a milo, and dilTer in height from 
8o to 900 feet. The path along whrch we luid to troTel was tho heel 
of a toiT6iit» which was in a few places ft narrow and doep channel 
not more than seven feet wide, so that a hiden caracl was with 
difficulty enabled to pass along. Owing also to the presence of 
strata of slaty clay alternating with the sandstone, i>ortion8 of 
the torrent-bed wci*e much 'ft'ater-wom, and so slippery as to he 
voiy liazftrdotis footing for boasts of burden. Wo oscendod a tii- 
butary of tbe BoUda river or Ghiskhor, called the Mudi Kbor, until 
we reached a watershed, crossing which we entered the bed of 
another torrent, which also oventnally falls into the Ohishbbtar. Tliis 
stream, called the Shitib^ is ample, has many tribotanes, and its clear 
sparhling waters course over a hard clayey bottom. Tlie vegetation 
in tbe river-bed is more diversified tbnn usual, consisting of aloe, 
jujube, wild almond, and lamarUk shmbs. Todder of three difTsi'Cnt 
kinds of grass is also nbimdont. Leaving at last tho Slutiib wo 
ftccomplished a steep ascent, and gained a plateau, wliere the nneioitl 
indicated an elevation of 2650 feet. This was the Pai'om plateau, 
and the next maiYh brought us to the ruined fortiess of Dis, situated 
on the BalucU foontict, not for from tbe source of the Nihing rivoi*. 
We observed ovideacc of former cultivation about this fort—the in- 
muns of ortlRcisl banks to oollsct rain-water abounding all over the 
district—but oi aetuel cultivation we saw only a few patches near Lis. 
During ouv three marches foom BoUda to Dts we came acroas only 
a fow nomad Baluchis, and from all inquiries 1 could mako, there 
exists no village between these two places, ncithci* on nor off tho 
direct route. It is a very desolate and wild country. The hills arc 
peculiarly anattrootivc, oven repulsive; but the river-beds, from more 
abounding vegetation, aro plcosanter paths to travel than those, for 
iostancs, about Easr-lCand or Champ. ‘Wc noticed hardly any form of 
animated life, not even a bird. 

West of the fort of Dis is the watershed dividing the l^vom 
plateau from the valley along which tbe Nihing river flows. Tliis 
^ot is called Sar-i-Shom. It is aboat twenty-fivo miles distant from 
Dis. As now ascertained, the Nihing rivei' rises there and flows in 
a south-westerly dircctioii round the district of Z?vmr^m, of which 
it forms the botmdaiy. Tbe readei* will ivmember it ontei^cd the Elcj 
valley, near the village of Maad. On the north ein side of this river 
rises tho lofty range of hills belonging to tl»c Bamimsht district. 
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Thoy pi’oscnt from ]^b a strikiQg appe^rasee, and are said to bo 
tolerably fcitalo on their northern slopes. The peaks reach an altitude 
of abo\it 5000 feet above the aeo-lerel. 

The ^tera of the Parom plateau do not find an outlet into aoy 
Btream of cocseqDonoo, they are eolleoted in a marsh lying east of 
Dls, spreading: out about twelve miles in diameter, After heavy rains 
thie area is flooded, bnt at the time of my visiting this locality, 
February all water had evaporated, and the area liable to 

inundataon was unmistakably delineated by an expanse of dazzling 
whiteness, produced by salts left after the cvapoiiaation of the 
waters. 

The Bamptlaht range jiut mentioned stretches in a thin broken lino 
of hills almost up to Paiygfir, From the summit of one of these bOla, 
called HmplEka, I obtained a tolerably good idea of tho aspect of the 
country lying to the north, which presents a spectacle of incon¬ 
ceivable desolation, aridity, and baxronness. In fact, since leaving 
the comparatively Itixnrious banks of tho Shitib stream, so deso¬ 
late was the country we passed through, that our journeying 
WAS entirely dependent on the presence of water, and tbe leng^ or 
shortness of the marches was regulated accordingly. As the supply 
of water at the spots we halted at is precanous, there was always 
some anxiety whether, on arrival at tho well or pond our guides 
recommended, the necessary water for man and beast would be forth- 
comicg. Thus, on leaving lbs, we halted eight miles further on near 
tlio Fimplska peak at a well; and the next day we proceeded thirty 
miles towards Panjgdr, and halted late in tbe afternoon at the Sowftr&n 
tower, where the presenco of a large pood of rain-water invited our re- 
znainiog fbr the night. S» route we crossed the bed of the 6wargo 
liver, then perfectly dry, and from tbe absence of vegetation, such I 
should surmise is its usual state. However, the floods in this stream, 
when they do occur, are doubtless severe, if I may so infer &om tbe 
deep scourings and other indications of tho destructive force of the 
waters present in its bed. It drains the northern portion of Balgetta, 
a district still unexplored; and passes through another district called 
Pi^sht, tbe chief town of which is named * Sbahaz.^ This tract of 
land must be more productive tban the o^'acent districts, as nearly all 
the wheat consnnied in Paujg^r is obtained from Dieht. A short 
march the next day brought me to Faiy'gur. 1 halted at a small 
outlying village csJled 'Kelug’ (a geaerio BaWoh term, it would 
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appear, for a dalfi-grove in wLich tW*© is fJso cul^vation), and 
was there met hy some of tUe PanjgtSr officiala. Panjg:<:r is tUe 
came coUcciivoIy applied to a oluater of Tillages situated on tlie 
Bakbahan stream, The names of these villages are os follcn^ ■ on 
the right bank, commencing from the west, are sihiaied Dum and 
Taap; tlicn on the other side of a tributary called the Piskdl ia 
£hudabandau, where the present governor resides; on the further 
side of Khndabandan flows the Newon tributaiy into the Bakh- 
shan; and beyond that again, atiU on the right bonk of the mam 
stream, we have Orumkhan and Wajb(}dc. Opposite to tlxoso 
villfigos, on the loft bank of the Hakhshns, is Sar Kharan and Sordu 
respectively, ttetumlcg westerly, we next pass a gidraf (shrine) 
situated between Sordii and the small village of Chil Khan; and 
fuither on Hes Dozaneb, also a small village; and then, after a 
oonsideiable interval, the villages of Hir Sliing Khan, Esai, atul 
hfiri, which, however, are so mixed up together tlrat I could not 
ascertain their precise limits. 

Of all these villages, Esai is the largest ne regards population, and 
Tasp the village where most of the ‘ aneieono noblesse ’ reside. The 
dste'groves surronading it and the villages of Khodabandan and 
Sar Kharan are extensive, 

No wheat is raised in Paiygdr itself, all being imported from the 
outlying districts of Parom, B&sht, and Gichki. Great attention is 
]>aid by the inhabitants to the cultivation of datca. These foim 
the staple conamodity of Panjgur, and are exported to India via 
Kalfit, and to the sen-eoast, Gwidai being the principal pori for ex> 
portatioQ, The beat description of dates grown at Panjgur aitj of 
the kind kaown locally as *masauti.^ Theso dates ore caiefully 
packed in eutbenware jaie for exportation, and arc highly prized, as 
much because the supply of this kind is limited as from theix delicious 
flavour. As is well known, the fecundation of the female date- 
palm is eflected artificially. When the epathe containing the male 
flowers, which resemble ears of corn, bursts, the flowers are culled 
and inseited amongst tiie flowers of the female tree. One or two 
of these ears of male flowers su^cea to impregnate one female tree. 
There are about forty to fifty cars in each spathe, auffleient for about 
thirty female trees. The Balucfcds use the pullen of the wild male date- 
ptdm trees found at a distance from any date-grove, as they say the 
produce thus obtained is finer, The palm-fwcs uic raised from seed. 
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and after tbe third season they bear Irmt. The natives have to uscend 
tUa trees frequently for the purposes of artiHcml fecundatioo^ gatherio^ 
the fruit, and lopping clT the dead branches. They peifoniL the ascent 
by means of a rope passed lound the tree, and also round the climber, 
who by alternately lifting the rope and then himself on the scars of 
the old branches, gradcally gets to the top. The valoe of dates of 
all hinds annually exported from Ponjgdr is said to be about ^4500. 

None, of the villages at Panjgur, with the exception of Psai, present 
any feature of peculiar interest: they resemble other villages in 
Baluchist&n. Esai, however, contains two forte •, one called Mirt, 
which was lately demoHshed by the KaUt Khfip. Its premises coves* 
over three acres of ground, consisting of a high enclosure wall of 
sun-dried bricks and a lofty intenor keep. The architeotnre was 
readUy recognisable as pore Persian, the remains of vaulting and 
gioinisg being exactly similar to that seen amongst the rains at 
Isfah&n. The other fort, which is occupied, is called ‘TbnU.* Seaides 
the Bakhshan, the water supply of Panjgdr is further increased by 
three ^rig coming £1*019 the north, from the direction of the 
Kuh-i-Subz. These mountains, tbc northern limits of the Elalit 
lCh£n*s possessions near Paujgdr, are distant about sixteen to twenty 
miles north of this town. They form the eastern continuation of 
the chain that forms the northern boundary of the Dizak valley. 


18 - Pai^fpSr 

The route from Paojgur to Bolida, vid Isay^b, and along the course of 
the Gazbastin river, occupied four d&ys. The marches were long, and 
over very dreary country. Oui first march out of Paojgiir led us over 
a plain covered with an effioresceoce of saltpetre, which is collected 
and used for manufacturing gunpowder. Wc reached a well at a spot 
called Narain laU in the evening. The next day we crossed tho 
D&shi plmn. We started at 7.30 a.u., and Tnarched till 3 P.u. 
Shortly after beginning our march we passed a mined fort, unoccupied, 
called ‘Chib.’ The plain was thickly covered with coarse grass, 
such as is used for thatching in Upper India; a fewtbora bushes were 
also scattered about. Isay^ib is at the bead of one of the soorces of 
the Gaabastdn. This stream eventually fells into the Gbfshkbdr or 
Bolida river. Its course was westerly, and wound about considerably, 
being bounded on tho north and south by lofty and precipitous hills, 
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between which it meanders fJjout. This stream has worn for itself a 
bod through a hard layer of pebbly oonglomcrato and alternating* 
strata of indniated clay and aanclstono^ of the formation xisiial in 
Makrlio. Tlicrc is plenty of watci* in its bed, but in deep pools 
at ^ort distances apart. Tamarisk, aloo, and oleander fioiirisli in 
abundance, and the latter being in flower (l^Xarcb) prcscnteil a gay 
appearance in an otherwise desolate i*outc. Wc at last left tlic 
GnzbnstAn, wLieh trended away south, and erosang a watershed, 
arrived at the Shitfib stream, the upper portion of whose eouree it 
will be remembered we had partially ascended on our way from 
Bolida to Parygur, Hera the stwnm was larger, and there were 
large deep pools of delicious water at frequent intervals. Wc crossed 
it; and after a inarch of twenty miles, through sandb-tono hills, rciy 
arid and bare, luacliod again the grateful sLnde of the palm groves of 
Bolida, at whoec easternmost village of Koshk we baited. 

14 . Min to Gmafor. 

We must now, to avoid rejjctition, pass over tho route from Bolida 
to Mirl in tlie Kcj valley, and, resuming our description from Una 
latter place, relate onr journey thence to Gw 4 dar. We aceomplished 
the distance in four marches. The first was to Amulani. Tho road lay 
along the bonks of the Kil rivet for about eight miles. Our guide 
said that about twenty years ago (1851) a destructive flood had swept 
away completely on oztonsivo date-grove that occupied tho ground 
wo were then traversing. As befem mentioued, tho rivers in Bald* 
chist^, issuing into tlie Ar.%bi&n Sea, ore liable to very severe floods. 
Tho country through which our patlx lay was green with tamarisk junglo 
and ffuwaHr thorn; and francolin or ^Block^brcasts,’ as tho Baludiis 
called them, were numerous. After leaving the banks of tho Ki\ river, 
we turned southerly, and entered a series of ranges of low hills, pursuing 
our course through tiiem for abont ten nuJes. We then issued into a 
valley called the Amdlani Bumilk. Water was very scarce during 
this inarch, and very muddy. The heat also amongst the lew hills 
was most opprestivo, the thermometer in the shade marked 2 2^ Falir. 
Wc halted for the night at a place where wo found a few pools in 
which rain-water had collected, and where, accordingly, a fow irx'cgnlar 
patclies of cuUivatien teetiCed to the readiness of tho iolialntants to 
utilise to the utmost the scanty rainfall. Sir:tcen miles over n plain 
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of alluvial soil, iiite«ected by tbe rivers Shihid, Niluk, and DMeb, 
brought us to a ridge of saodstone hills, crossing rvhioh wc entered 
the bed of the Biri river. Here we found water, and after a halt 
proceeded westerly and south for about five miles of very arid hills of 
saedatone altematmg with olay. These hills are Low, and form the 
northern outlying ridges of the lofty Saiji range, which extends from 
the Ddeht river at Droduod fbr a long way to the east. Between these 
hills and the m^n range there is a narrow valley drained by rivers 
flowing from the east and ftnm the west. Theso streams united form a 
ooneiderablo river, which flows sou^ through the Talir Pass on Its 
001111*86 to the ocean. The Tslir Pass is about one mile long, and narrow. 
The defile, from the loftiness and steepness of its sides, presccta a xemarh- 
ably bold and rugged appearance. There is always ample water along 
the coarse of the stream, $xd judging from the marks left by former 
floods, which were fully 40' above the level of the stream when we passed 
through, the roaring flood of water issuing through this defile must be a 
grand spectacle indeed. Shortly after leaving the T&Iar Pass, the road 
to Gwidar may be followed either vid Took and ^e Kolanch valley, or 
vid the villages of Bin and Kapar. The latter was the route I 
adopted. At first we marchod over a bare sterile plain, the only 
vegetation being jujube-trees at mia intervals. Bdn is a small 
village lying on the right hand of the path. We eventually got 
amongst some low sandstone bills, very arid, and so glisteoing and 
glai*iug in the sun os to be painful to the eyes. When, however, we 
reached a position about west of Nolent, though yet invi^ble, we knew 
by the difference in tbo moisture of the air that wc were approaching 
the ocean; and towards the evening the temperatore was much lower 
than what we had previously ftlt for many days. Eapar has a few 
date-palms, and a little pasturage, with a few wretched hovels. 
However, I ^vns r^oiccd at reaching this place, as the line of 
telegraph passes through it, and that was tangible evidence of a return, 
aftci’ an absence of many rveeks, to the outer confines of the civilised 
world. 

The inarch into Gwfldar the next day was along the sca-shorc, and 
would ha‘ve been uninteresting and monotonous, were it not for the 
carious spectacle presented by the Kdb Mehdi, which stands half way. 
Our route on leoving Kapar was thiough a labyrinth of ‘ fixunire * for 
some miles. We then crossed tho Kurw&d river, and three miles 
more brought me to the seo-slwre, along which I travelled right into 
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Owfiaat. The Mehd( hill is a vast cliff of cbj, perhaps 350 feet hig\\. 
The raiw of centuries have so farrowed and scooped it out, that at 
present it rewmbles, from some points of view, the ruins of some vast 
cathedral, or of a ^nutic amphitheatre. The harder horisontal 
strata, comparatively imafll*ctcd by the rain which has furrowed the 
intervening softer cloy, represent very strikingly tier upon tier of 
pictuma(iuely dilapidated galleries, or of ruined pinimclee and bntti-esses. 
Altogether, the sight is one of the most imprest ve I have seen. I passed 
after leaving the Mchdi hill, new to the Dana Cimm, a mud volcano, 
which has, however, been frequently before doscribed; from this a 
csautei along the hard sandy sea-sLoro, which a wanned with small 
crabs, for about eight miles, brought me back to the port of Gwfidar, 
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PEESO-BALTiCH FEONTIER MISSION, 

1870 , 1871 . 

MAJOR EUAN SMITH, C.8.I. 


NatraUve of ike Mimon io MakrAn. 

Teb Arbitr&tioD on tte question of the Persian frontier in SisUn 
ivQs underUken by tbe English Government, under the piovisioos of 
Article 5 of the Treaty with Persia conclnded at Paris on the 4th of 
March, 1837, which provided that the Shah should ‘ refer for adjust¬ 
ment to the friendly offices of Englaod* any differences that might 
occur ' between Persia and Herit or Afgh&nistfin.’ 

Persia was the fii^st to signi^ her wdliugness to submit the ques¬ 
tion of Sist&n soTereignty and boundary to British arbiti’stion; and 
tbe Amir of Afgbdnistiin also acceded to the proposal alter some 
correspoodeoce. 

The officer selected by Her Majesty's Oovernment to undertake this 
difficult and delicate duty was Colonel (now Major-General Sir) 
Frederic Goldsmid, C.B., who had had a long ezpenence of Eastern 
peoples and Eastern countries, and who was, at the time of his being 
nominated the British arbitrator, filling the important post of 
Hirootor-in-Cliiof of the Government section of the Indo-European 
Telegraph. His instructions were, to proceed with as little delay 
ns possible to tho province of Sist&n, where be was to make a ctuefid 
survey, and collect as ranch local evidence as was possible, in company 
witli tho delegatee of the disputing .powers of Persia and Afghan-, 
ist^n; and from whence he was to retire to Herit, cr some other 
convenient town, deliver his arbitral demsion, and there await the 
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rasalt of tho refereace tliat wonld necessarily be made thereon fo 
)iead*i^uarters at Tebrin and Kfibui. 

Together with the SUtAo arbitration, the settlement of a disputed 
frontier between Terua and Baldchist 4 n was also entrusted to Colonel 
Goldsmid by Her Majesty’s Government; but that officer was 
informed that it would not be advisable for btin to proceed on this 
du^, pending an answer to the references on the first j itnd that 
it was pnrposcd to address him tbeieon separately. It will bo seen 
bow greatly the line of procedure laid down at the outset had to bo 
modified by force of circumstances'. 

Sir Frederic Goldsmid left England on his special mission on tlio 
a8th August, 1870. He was accompanied by Captain Euan Smith, 
who bad been ap^winted bis peiaonal assistant and secretary; and he 
was empowered to engage the services of one of the Itoyol Engineer 
officers nttoohed to the Indo-European Telegmph Deportment in 
Persia, to oany on the survey 02)eintions incidental to Uis task. 
Travelling by Hull, Gotbwiburg, and Stockholm, the Mission 
reached St. Pctersbuig on the 7tli September, where Sir F. Goldsmid 
had an interview with M. StiexndrukofT, the Sccrotaiy to tlic Asiatic 
Department of the Bussian Foi’eign Office, and afler three days’ stay 
left again for Moscow and N^ni-Novgorod, from whence a trip of six 
days in a very dirty steamor brought them to Astrakb&u. At the 
time the Mission arrived at Kijni-Kovgorod the annual fair had jnst 
finished, and the filtbiness of tbe town had reached ita climax. It is 
impossible to do even fmnt justice to so gigantic a subject: Nijm- 
Novgorod must be seen to bo appreciated: the intensity of tbo diit, 
tJie mud, the smells, tlic vorznin, can only be brought homo to one by 
bitter personal experience. At St. Petersburg we had been joined by 
Dr. Colville, returning to his appointment ns Residing Surgeon at 
Baghdad. On our arnval at Nijni, we found, to our dismay, that the 
steamer did not start for Astiakhin till noon tbe next day, and we 
were consequently obliged to have recourse to such hospitality as tbo 
angle hotel at Nijni could afibrd us. This building, already crewded 
to the utmost, had not even a dingy bedroom to place at our joint 
disposal, and we were beginning to meditate on the necessity of 
passing tbe night on the soft black mud of the so-called streets, wkoji 
the ooamopolitan heod-waiter suggested that we should jointly occupy 

' For furUt«r details tbe mdor U r«ferred to ths latroductor; CbApCw, tbe puUcukn 
given ia whieh It Is r&tbcr mt«n<I »4 to iUcitrAte tban to repeat ia tbe present nemtire. 
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one of the dressiD^^rooms of tbe publio hot batbs attaobod to the 
hotel, where we passed a ver/ steamy aod uuoomfortable oi^ht. Tbe 
hotel was ci’owded with the queerest of characters, and with o&tion> 
alities os Qumerous as tbe stars. A funeral party was carousmg in 
one room: there was a Bnssiaix wedding party on tbe fiist floor; a 
Hungarian concert on tbe second: everywhere merchants were drink¬ 
ing, swearing, and spitting; while the sir was permeated with a 
variety of smells so ternble as to defy analysis, Our steamer 
passage was not more comfortable, The decks and cabins weie 
crowded with Persians, Aimentans, and Jews, returning from the 
fair, the latter of whom speut their whole time in eating pickled 
cuenmbers steeped in oil, of which they seemc<l to have an inc^hansU 
ibie supply in the <:avcfnotis pockets of their baggy trowsers. On 
arrival at Astrakhan we had to go for loo milee in a f a^hottomed 
boat to the CftspioD steamer, for the months of the Volga arc too 
shalloiv below Astrakhda to admit of navigation by vessels other than 
of exceptionally light draught. Aftei* a pleasant voyage of six days ou 
this inland soa, during which time we hud an opportunity of in¬ 
specting the famous everlasting fires at Bdku, described by so 
.many writers, we lauded at Enzeli, whence it is a five hours’ 
journey to Beabt, partly over a large inland lake, and partly over a 
very bad jungle road. At Besht we stayed for two days at the 
hospitable house of Messrs. Balli end Co., and then, riding poet for 
the 200 miles which intervcDe between that city and Tehran, 
finally reached the capital without accident on tbe 3rd October, 1S70. 
Here we become tbe gueets of Mr. Alison, the British Minister, re¬ 
siding, for the season, in summer quarters at Golahak. 

At tbe time of our arrival in Tehrda, the Shah, accompanied by 
most of the principal officers of state, was absent on hie pilgrimage to 
Karbala, having left the conduot of afioire at the capital iu the hands 
of a high dignitary cnritled ‘ Mostofi-ul-Momidik ’ (Paymaster of tbo 
Kingdom). The Peraan CommiBsioner for the Bistfin arbitration 
had, however, been appointed, and was awaiting Major-General 
Goldsmid’s arrival. Miraa Ma’sum K.h6n was a native of the province 
of AdarbaijAn, very dark and swarthy, and with a sufficient knowledge 
of French to enable him to converse fluently ia that language, though 
Turkish was his ordinary medium of oenununication with servant*. 
He was a man of no family or petition, and owed his present 
appointment to his being tbe nephew or coosia of Mirza Sa'id Kbin, 
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tlie Persian Mi deter for Porei^o AfTuirs, who at this time prewsrfiJ 
much mfluence with tlie Shah. Mirza Ma’E^pi ICh^a’s fitness tor 
political employ bad not as yet been pat to the poof; lie had hltUerlo 
filled but Tery suboitlinate offices, and bad been attnclicd to the Per¬ 
sian embassy at St Petersburg^ as one of the smaller attadi^, wlreru 
be picked up his knowled^ of colloquial b'luneb. lie had uo lack of 
^neral intelligenoe, and was possessed of a consicleinblc fund of 
bnmoiir, which, when matters of duty wei*e not on the nmle 
bira a very pleasant travelling oompanion. But it is neveiiheloss 
probable that a more uofit man could not have been found ibr the 
work to be accomplished. Being* possessed of no wealth of his own, 
ho looked npon bis present appointment as, above all, nftbidlng him 
the means of enriching himself by bribes and extortion, to which 
ruling idea the whole of bis eonduet was ontiivly subordinated. His 
want of social position, again, paralysed anything like free or indo* 
peudent action, through fcoi* of responsibility; and his only notion of 
carrying on diplomatic work, evidently acquiicd in the Peivian Foreign 
Office, found vent in endless carefiilly-woi’dod letters, in winch ^ic sole 
object was so to distort the true sense of mathTs oa to render it no 
longer recognisable. In this accomplishment ho took especial piide, 
and showed great skill in using words wliiub might bear two or threu 
meanings difierent to that which they nstinally at first sight con¬ 
veyed. He woe in utter ignoranoo of tbo natnro of tho work wliieh 
lay before him, an ignorance which even extended to the geographical 
position of the province of Sistin ; but it is fair to say that on this 
point he made no profession wluvtovcv of even snperfioial knowledge. 
Being a man of a singalarly pivsuming nature, he u’as always striving 
for a little more than ho hod a ngbtAil eliuzn to; but the many and 
severe rebuflb to which be subjected himself by this line of conduct 
never seived to riifilo his extraordinary good-nature. Plus wonderful 
good-humour certainly stood him in good stead; it made him a bear¬ 
able companion, even when the knowledge of bis endless pet^ wiles, 
deceits, and malversations of the truth was rankling very deeply in 
the mind—and possibly more than once saved matters from coming to 
a complete standstill; for it was evidently useless wastiug anger upon 
a man who would not see or believe that you were angry with him. 
Mirsa Ms’sfim Khdu lyas, in shoii, a deceitful friend, and a tiicky and 
untrostworthy poLlic servant 5 but he was ever and always a clieerful 
and good-humonred travelling companion. 
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Tbe BrilusU Commusioner had only been in Tolir^n a Uvf dnye, and 
wa 8 boey making his preparations for an early start for Siatfcn, when 
he received instructions from tbo Government of India that completely 
slteitd hie plan of opoiations. It was notified that owing to the diffi¬ 
culties in which the Amir of Afghinist^ fotmd himeelf involved with 
hia son, y»’kub Khin^ the question of the Sistdn arbitration meet be 
unavoidably postponed. Major-General Goldsmid immediately tele¬ 
graphed to propose that in that case the question of the Fei*so-£aUt 
Boundary might be proceeded with at once, the Sistin aibitrafion 
being left to follow; and to this proposal tire Goveinment of India 
gave their assent. But hero difficnltics arose on tbe Berslan side: the 
Shah’s consent bad been given to tbe Sietin aibitmtion ou the under¬ 
standing that it waa to he immediately preweeded with ; nnd there is 
no doubt that His Majesty felt considerable anxiety that, dminghis 
absence from Persia, bis eastern frontier should be protected from all 
possibility of Afghan attack by the pixysenoe of the British Arbitrator. 
Now that this matter was postponed, none of the Persian authorities 
at the capital would take upon themselves the responsibility of ordering 
Mirza Ma’suen Kh&n to proceed with the Makiin question. A great 
deal of discussion and correspondence took place on the subject, and 
the ntmost that could be obtoined, in furtherance of the British Com¬ 
missioner’s wish to utilise the time at his disposal, was that the Persian 
Commisaioncr shonld inarch with the former in tbe direction of Kar¬ 
men. Time was thus gained to moke tiie necessary reference to tiio 
Shah j and thero ^vas also an understanding that, should aSkirs become 
auffioiently settled in Afgb&mst(tn to admit of the Sistdu qaestioo 
being proceeded with by the time we reached Karmio, the Commis- 
sionere should branch off thence to Sist&n and follow the procedure 
originally proposed. When it afterwards became evident that tbe 
chance of cariying into eflbct a Sistin arbitration during tho year had 
quite passed away, there was much delay and difficulty in obtaining tlie 
Shah’s consent to tho immediate Investigation of the Makrin Boundary. 
The non-reocipt of orders gave tbo Persian Commissioner endless ox- 
CUS08 for delaying at all the large towns through which we passed, 
where he bad fevonrable opportunities of aqoeezing the Persian autho- 
rities: wo were detained in this way four days at Kish in, and fourteen 
days at Isfabfin i aud it wm not until tbe 47th November, and after 
Mr. Alison had been obliged to despatch his secretary to the camp of 
the Shah at Baghdad, that Major-General Goldsmid received official 
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intiinaticu of the consent of the Fei’siaa GoTCrnment to the Mikr^u 
Boundary question taking preocdcnco of tlic other. This consent waa 
not conveyed to Mirsa Ma'siSm ICh&n by his own Government until 
the 25 th December. "Wc ha<l tlien been Iialtc'l five days at KarmAn, 
find it rrould havo l^on impossible to induce tlio Commissioner to 
advance a step further without official instmetions. 

^Vhile,'however, all this preliminary eon'espondcnce was going on 
at Tehrfin, prepamtions for an early start from the capital were being 
actively proceeded with. SUteeu good horsea were bought at singu¬ 
larly low prices—fm the approaching famine hod already begun to 
maW itself felt, ajid tbe keep of horses hod become so expensive as to 
render owners generally onxione to paiis ivitb thorn. The British 
Legation hod furnished an ample sapply of excellent Jabalpfir tents, 
and the necessary train of mules had been engaged. The strength of 
tho Mission had been increased by Captain Beresford Lovett, of the 
Bojal Engineers, who luid ridden up post fium SlifrAz to take charge 
of tbe Survey department; and by Qiiai'tcrmsstor-Scrgcant Bower, of 
the same corps, wlxo joined as Captain Lovett’s at^sistnnt, and as a 
geneiol and most effident supervisor of camp arrangements and disci¬ 
pline. Mr. Alison had also kindly permitted three of the ffiufdnji (or 
couriers) attached to the Legation to accompany tbe Mission, end these 
men proved of the greatest use. One of tliem, named Ghafiir Beg, 
was appointed ouv Mfrnkbor, or master of tbe horse, and did bis 
work riglit well. There can be no doubt that in this capacity he did 
not neglect the many favourable opportanitics which occim'cd of 
featlieriug his nest by tho acquisition of * Mndikhil V “ud in many 
oUisr ways; but he was always active and eneigetic, and the horses 
and mules under bis chaige wci‘0, with few oxoeptioas, unusually fit 
and in good condition. 

It was on the 22nd October, id/o, that the camp finally started 
from Tehrin, and was pitched at a small village called Khla’h-nu, 
where tbe General nvos joined by tbe Persian Commlssiooer’s party, 
consisting of Mirza Ma’sdm KbAn, his son, Lis step-son (a beautiful 
scribe always clothed in sky bine, and consequently known henceforth 
by tbe cognomen of the Blue Munshi), and an engineer officer or 
‘Mubandis,’ with a pronounced taste for ^iritucus liquors. At this 

> 'MucUtlMl' is & worrl of DoivorsvJ usa luul great slgDiAeAseo is end is 

e^liceble to overy eort of profit that la made, legally or Illegally, Jiiaily or unjoady, by 
all dasMS, Idgh and low, U ii gnarly oseil witb rtgnrd to profits in hanl «ash. 
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Tilings thet^ was a halt of three days to get everythwg into proper 
marching order, and to ascertain that no essentials had been forgotten. 
The weather was moet delightful, and nothing conid be finer or more 
delicious tlian the pure and bracing air. Wbile we were at Tehr^ a 
rery remarkable atircra was risible to the north of the Albfirz Hills, 
presenting the appearance of tbs whole sky pn fire. This occarrence 
was said by the natives to betoken a severe winter, a prophecy that 
was certainly home ont by facts. 

It was srmogod. for the eako of convenience that the campe of the 
two CocncoUsionere should always start at different times, one slightly 
in advance of the other; and it may be noticed hero that at each 
halting>p 1 aco the flagstaff with tbo Union Jock wos invariakly pitched 
in front of Ocneral Goldsmid's domicile or tent, No ohjection what¬ 
ever was made to this arrangement during the whole period of the 
!Waki‘in Mission ; even though the Persian Commission^’ bad omitted 
to provide himself with a flag. Pbe fact is mentioned here merely to 
mark the contrast between the, course followed on this occasion, and 
what, as will be explained, happened. later on during the progress 
of the Sistdn Mission. 

From Tehrin to Isfahan the road is so well known, and has been so 
often described by various travellers, that there is but little new to he 
said about it here. h'l’Om KaU*h-nfl wo mai’Chcd in seven matches to 
K^hin, passing in the second march through the desert known os ‘ The 
Valley of the Shadow of Death’ to the magnificent earavanseni of 
Hauz-i-Sult&n^. This caravanserai, one of the finest in all Persto, 
consists of thi’ce courts and a kA»widm or public hath. Tbe principal 
and largest court was built by the Sadr i^im of the present Shah j 
the second largest by Sbah Abbas the Great many years before ; and 
the third by Shaikh Ali Khfin, in tbe reign of Path AH Shah. It 
owes its greatest attraction, however, to its abundant supply of water 
brought from the neighbonnng hills by underground canals six miles 

' Oo oar niuin bo H»iU.I*Sdlb&n in July it?!, m w« m&rched be«k from Btuhihr bo 
T«)irSn, ve found tho aojiiily of «kt«r oompUtel; •xb&un«l. Tb« ettnvMMWwu quits 
d«Mrt«cl, tvsT«U«n bsiog, of course, ud&IjU bo stop there. The ground wna itr0«Bd fa 
•rery dinobioo with the carceMe of enJiueb t])»t hed from tfauvt; end m we left the 
pCAt'bouee in the avddle of tb« sl^t. wo pnaeed two deeid bodJee of uou wbe hod eleo 
poriehed from tiUret. witUa jo mOes of tho capital. The pereoos b eberxe of the 
poe^houee told ue they wn« often put to extreme sbmlU, having to IMob water from 
meuy miles off; Imt thoi'e wee not at tOat time, and probably will sot be for eoma taioe, 
aoy effort oo the part of the Porman Gloversraent to ameliorate tbU state of aSaire. 
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long*, wMcli were ftt the expense of Hajji Ali, a ricli merchant 

ofTelir^n. Tbe aecomcnodatioa which this oaravasiserai affords to all 
twellers, rich and poor, is really on a magnificent scale ; bnt such 
princely buildiogs are very common in Persia, being ordinaiily elected 
as 'Sawfib,’ or good work, by wealthy men, who have amassed largo 
forfcanes, sometimes perhaps in n dubious manner. 

Between Hauz-i-Sdltin and the holy city of Kum wo ci'oseed the 
‘Kavii’ or Great Salt Desert, which rtretohea away for hundreds of 
miles to the east towards Khdrasin. At this point it is i 6 miles 
broad, perfectly level, and quite impassable in wet ecosons, when 
tiaveUers skirt round it along the base of a range of low hills which 
here teiminate its oncroachmeut to the west. The telegraph posts 
stxetoli across it in a perfectly unbroken stimght lino of 25 miles 
length, commencing from a little north of the Hanz-i'Siil(/bD eamvatv- 
serai and oontinuiiig a long way the other sido of iho desert. The 
sccnciy is of the most desolate description, and all the streams avo 
sal^'ineluding the river at the station called Piil-i-D^diik, or the 
Barl>cr’s Biidge, sitoated 22 miles south of nanz*i-Sultdn, the surface 
of which was nevertheless covered with ducks and waterfowl of every 
description. 

We halted for one day at the holy city of Kdm (where we received 
by telegmph the news of the capitulation of Metz with 170,000 men). 
This city, whieh is a very favourito spot for the interment of the 
Faithful, who ai*e brought here from groat distances, and of whoso 
dead bodies carried upon mules we passed several caravans upon 
our way, contains one of the most holy shrinee in Perwo, in which is 
interred the body of Mnsdma Fatima, the sister of Imfim Baza. The 
shrine, which presents at a distance very much the sume api>oamncc 
as one of the gilded domes in the Kiemlin at Moscow, was originally 
erected by Shah Sdltin Husain Nfidir, tlio gilding of the dome being 
Buhsequeotly commenced by Fhth Ali Shah, and completed by the 
present king. It is, as usual, a sai*froe of gold on plates of copper. 
A handsome eloek was afterwards added to the dome by the libcmlity 
of the Governor of HamadAn. The bodies of ten sovereigns, 444 
saints and immediate znembem of royal families leposo witliin the 
sacied precincts of the sbriuc, and the whole of the neighbouring 
gi-ound ontoide the walk presents the appearance of one vast buiying- 
ground, It is customary to mikhp n pilgrimage to this shrine before 
proceeding to Moeh-had 01 Kurbala. A theological college was ostsb* 
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lislied here by Fath All Shah, vbich is novy hold in ^teat repate, and 
is attended by more than lOo studente. 

Another cuiious feature at Kdm is presented In the niimher of 
conioal buiidln^ ilmt rise above the level of tbe neighbouring* housea 
Theeo are the shrines of sunts of lessor note, but are more remark¬ 
able as being the favourite resort of an immense number of storks, nrbich 
year after year have built tlieir nests in a sueeeesion of layers on the 
top, and are looked npun as saered. Notwlthstandmg the gi‘eat repute 
in which tlio city is held on account of its shrine, it presents bat 
a melancholy appearance, from the greater part of it being in mins. 
Out of 20,000 bouses which It originally possessed, only 4 ,ogo are now 
habitable. Its streets and hAzdn, oncept in the immediate vidnity 
of the shrine, are deserted and dangerous &oin the innumerable holes 
and pit&lls with which they abound \ and its general condition provides 
an impressive commentary ou tbs state of absolute stagnation which 
seems to be one of the chief oharaoterisrics of the Muhammadan 
religion. As might be expected, the mnlJas, or priests, form a large 
propoiticn of the popnlotion, which though extremely fanatic, are still 
much more mvil and respectful in their bearing towards Europeans 
than in many other cities in Fei’sia. A curious instance of fboatlcisai 
was, however, related by one of the European sergenuts hero in the 
employ of tho Indo-European Telegraph, who, having lost his child, 
vainly endeavoured to purchase a plot of ground sufficient for its 
burial. The mullas, by asking an exorbitant price for the smallest 
allotment, practically refused the request, and the body bad eventaaUy 
to be interred in the sergeant’s own compound. The principal manu¬ 
factures of the place aro pottery and shoes, the leather for the latter 
being tanned with the bark of the pomegranate, wbicb abounds here 
and is excellent. Capital cotton is also grown in the vicinity, and the 
castor-oil plant appears to be laigcly cultivated. The Governor of the 
place, who virited Sir Frederic Goldemid, expreased a most righteous 
hoTi’or of the telegraph, which he appeared to think exposed him to 
constant danger of capricious orders from Tehrin. 

Wo reached Kisb^ on the and November, and found our enfoi'ced 
halt there very welcome—especially for the horses, many of which were 
anffiering greatly from severe chapped heels, occasioned by the uoac- 
enstomed exorcise of regular and long marches at a foot pace, and by 
the excessive saltnese of the soil, which irritated the open wounds and 
prevented their closing. Only the grey and white horses were affected 
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in thia maQiier. Horsea with block or brown fevt did not wiTax 
nt all. 

Wlule we were at Kdsbdn ilic usual caromonial visits were intei'> 
charged between Sir Frederic Goldsmid and the Prince Governor, a 
man of very anprcposscssing appearance, who bad the reputation of 
being excessively ornel. He was, bo'vever, veiy intelligent, and, strnngc 
to eaj, took a great interest in tbe Franco-Prassian war, Hie subjects in 
Kfiflh£ngive bim but little trouble, as they arc famed for tJioir indnatiy; 
and especially for their love of peace at any price, whicli bos caused 
them to be considered the greatest cowards in all Persia—a sweeping 
accusation. There axe some 90,000 inhabitants in Kdsb&u, of which 
town silk and copper pots are the chief produce. The latter, many of 
them beautifully iolaid and engiuved, find their way to all parts of 
Persia; and the silk, of which the animal out-tiiru is about 1400 
tnanns, is sent in a maoufhctiired state to Prussia. The in tlic 

city are vciy fine, and so extensive that it takes 25 niinutce to ride 
through the main avenuo. And there are uo less than 24 cavavausomis 
for tlie sale of goods, and 35 for the accommodation of straogoi's; io addi¬ 
tion to which tlici’C am 34 iawndm or public baths, 18 large mosques, 
90 leescr shrines, and a large ooll^ founded by the motbec of Path 
Ali Shah. The most interesting place in the neighboiuhood is, bow- 
ever, the Palace of btn, which bas attained a melancholy notoriety in 
connection with tbe ill-fated Wa2ir, Mirza Taki Elb&n, to whom wo 
shall shortly have occasion to revert. We rods over to sec the village, 
sitcated ahont six miles west of Kish^n, of which tbe principal ottrac- 
tfoos are its water and its gardeo. The fmrncr, which iirigatcs all tlio 
neighbourhood, is remarkable for its extreme purity, beiog clear ns 
cr)'stal, and is said to be possessed of wondoiful curative proper^ca 
for diseases of the skin. The villagers value its benefits at a na^tu, 
or seven pounds weight of pni^e gold a day, and gratefully compare 
their bt with that of other villages on tbe parcKed-up plcuns, The 
garden of P!n, snrrounded by a high wall, was originally commenced 
by Shah Abbas, and finished by Path AU Shah, who beautified and 
enlarged it, aud^ finally, made it his favonrite and almost constant 
place of summer residence. It is in tbe form of a largo square, on 
thi'ee of the sides of which are dwelliog-houses, while the fourth in 
occupied by the grand entrance—the centre being intersected by 
avennes of large cypress trees, between tbe rows of wbicli flow streams 
of pure wafer iu marble canals. large marble tasks supply these 
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cau&ls, and the sido walks an; furnished with metal jets, hj means of 
which, m an iastaat^ tlie whole garden can he filed with playing 
fountaius. la Uie middle of the garden is a large erection of JShah 
Ahhasj called the * Kulah-i-Paiingi/ or the Paringi’s hat, now mgeh 
out of xe^ir, from the top of which an exteosiTe tisw maj be ob¬ 
tained of the somewhat desolate Kisbfin plain. On the side opposite 
to iho entraoee gate is the pnooipal building, which^ though some¬ 
what dilapidated^ s^l shows many signs of former magnificence. It is 
filled with pictuies of Path Ali and his six principal sons, all amazingly 
alike, and all painted with an absolute ignorance of perspectiTe. 
Some hunting and battle scenes are however rendered with wonderful 
life and spirit. An Snglish gentleman and lady are also depicted on 
the walls, with the inevitable glass of wine in each band. At the rear 
of this building ore two tanks^ one for male and one for female bathers, 
which are much frequented on account of their supposed curative pr^ 
pertioe. Many of the medallions painted on the ceilings are still 
remarkable for the taste and heanfy of their colouring, and the whole 
place is made up of paltry pettiness and real mitgaificence. Whatever 
maj have been the delights of the garden of Fin in former days, it is 
impossible to deny that now it has a most melancholy appearance— 
partly, perhaps, due to the gloom shed over the whole place by 
the huge cypress trees, whose deep shade throws everything into 
see ming darkness^ partly to the deserted aspect of the buildings, and 
partly to associations connected with the locality, for it is only twelve 
years since Mirza Taki Shin, ex Prime Minister of Persia, was killed 
here by order of the present King. This nnfortunate Minister appears, 
from all accounts, to have been one of those men whom Providence 
eometimes creates, as it were, to retrieve by their meaos the destinies 
of a fast sinking nation. Of low birth (for it is said that be was son 
of the King^s cook), he contrived by bis abilities and talents to gdn 
the favour of the reigniug Shah, while the latter was still only heir to 
the throne ; and shortly after the Shah ascended the throne he made 
him Prime Minister, giving him at the same time his only sister in 
marriage. The conduct of the new Prime Minister was in no way 
afiheted by this sxidden aocesmon of fortune and power. Honest in 
purpose and able in action, be set himself to redress the abuses that 
be saw all around: he revised the code of laws raised the politics 
of Persia from the low depths to which they had fallen; corrected 
with an unsparing hand the nniversal corruption that existed in all 
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departmeat4J of the State, and, by himself setting tbe exaniple in all the 
coiu’ses he inil^ated^ speedily won an e^ctmordinaiy popularity acnong 
tbe lower el asses of the people. Tills popularity was his rain. Tlie 
numerons eoemiee his ooncluct had procured him among the corrtipt 
K^^^sssewerc not long in hlling tbe King's mind with doubts ns to 
what might bo tbe rcsnlts of lus fast-inoreasing influence; and while 
ID the veiy midst of bis career of well-doing, he was suddenly deposed 
fiom his office and sent to Kre in the Falnee of Fiu. Once having 
got him out of tbe way, liis cnetniee had full piny, and, forty dnys 
alter bis baniebment, prevailed upon tlie King to issue orders for his 
executioD, wbicli tho Shall had do sooner done than he was seized with 
remorse. It was too late, however. The ezeoDtioners had arrived at 
Hn, and, seeing the es-MInlster, told him that they had been sent 
by the Shall to ask after his health. Mirza Taki Xh^n at onco saw that 
his fate was sealed: he merely ssked that insteml of having his throsit 
cub he might be allowed to die in bis own way. Tho request was 
granted i ho went into the ^(ftnmdi*, where tlic King’s barber o^icned 
^e two princijKil arteries in each arm, aud he quietly sat thei’o and 
bled to death. We saw the stone on which this unfortunate man 
expired; and the gardener who showed us the place was one of those 
who had helped to remove the dead body. The remorse which the Shah 
BufTered, on reviewing this cruel deed, has been lasting, as it was at Hirt 
sevcTO. He has not entered tlie garden since, excusing himself on the 
plea of tlie dust with which K^htin abounds. The two daughters of 
tbe deceased be married to his own two sldest eons, and his widow ho 
married to the son of tbe nnfoituoate Pi’cmier's socoessor, while the 
corpse of tbo mnrdei«d ex-MiDister was removed >7itb all sanctity to 
Korbida for honourable interment. The fate of this able and upright 
Minister renders successful attempt at Reform in Persia somewhat 
problematical, though it is something to know that Miiza Toki Khin’s 
uprightness and honesty were so appreciated by the lowei* classy, that 
his memory is revered and himself regretted to this day. 

Kisb&n has one more notoriety, and that not of a pleasant n;^ 
ture. The toivn and neighbourhood aie infested with black scorpions, 
considered to be of a very venomous kind. Tbe Governor in¬ 
deed told us that oaless iasUntly treated with ammonia their bite 
was fatal; but this is probably somewhat of on cxa^enition. 
There is a hill od the outskirts of tbe town which abounds with 
them y and tbo K^hiuis make parties to this place for tlic purpose 
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of liaving- h i figular musaacj*© of tho MovpioDs, wLicli arc driven out 
of their holes by the appUcfttioo of hot wator^ and instantly hilled, 

Krom K&shdn to Isfahan there are si:^ stages «ith an ^gregatc 
dUtanco of about %o 6 nnlos, duiicg which nothing of any conseqDOoce 
occurred. The marches at this time were most deligh^al, owing to 
the glorious climate and the weather, which, though very cold with 
hard frost at eight and in the early morclog, was most enjoyable 
during the day. We used to march generally about 7-30 or 3 am., 
breakfast by the icadside two or three hours afterwards, and get into 
camp early in the afternoon. The most excellent fiuiit was obtainable 
at every little villtige that we passed. 

We icached Isfab^o on ^0 loth November, and bad onr first eapo- 
rieuee of a real Persian UUkltdi—01 deputation that is sent out hy tbe 
Glovemor of a town to receive honoured guests, and the number and 
rank of the members of which are accurately laid down by rule and 
precedent. Tbe cavalcade here was on a large scale, coiamanded by a 
' Sortip * or Persian general, who was also accompanied by the Chief 
Commissioner of Customs, an enormously fat man, mounted on a 
magnificent grey horse. There was a oi'owd of cavalry as an escort; 
and as all tbe Buropcan inhabitants had also ridden out to meet Sir 
F. Ooldsmid, by the time we reached the gates of the city the eorUge 
was very large indeed. Tiie heat, dust, flies, and, above all, the dense 
crowd of Jew beggars, made as very glad to get into the shade of the 
bazirs, where the importunities of the begging populace were kept at 
bay by the long wands of tbe faraihei who preceded the procession ; 
but the crush was very great, and our uniforms got much damaged. 
We rode right across the city; and, trareising the grand square or 
mode our way by the Chh&rBsgh across the river to the Haft 
Hast Palooe, where excellent quarters hod been prepared for us. This 
was a very handsome building bmlt by tbe present Shah in the usual 
form of a quadrangle, with the rooms all looking inwards on to a fine 
marble tank of pure water situated in the ceotre. Tbe Persian Com* 
missioner and eiiito occupied one »de of the quadrangle, and our party 
filled the other three : the rooms were unusually handsome and lofty, 
with beautiful stained glass in geometrical patterns, but it was so cold 
that we were compelled to have roaring fires all day long. 

Tbo day after our ornval at Isfahan, at 9 a.m., Sir Frederic Gold- 
smid, accompanied by his Staff ond tbe British Agent, proceeded to 
cell on the Governor of the town, who was by far the most gentle- 
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manly Persian Tf 6 baJ yet seen-^an agreeable talker, and an amusing* 
man. He was splendidly dressed in a Easbmir robe of bonouv^ sent 
bim by tbe Kiag^ which wae oruamented with two na^ificeiit 
diamond, ruby, and emerald bi’oocbes of value. Our visit lasted 
some tame, and was not at all tedioos. Agreeable os w e found the old 
gentleman, however, he was enormously unpopular in tho city; and it 
was said that, owing to the represoittations of the populace ou this head, 
the King bad actually given orders for him to bo killed, when his 
friends bought him oif for 50,000 Had he been executed, be 

would only have experienced in n milder form the &tc of liis ancestors, 
for bis grandfather is stated to have been boiled alive in grease for 
oppressing the iiibabitants of Yazd. One would have thought such 
a reminiscence calculated to make future generations 11101*0 careful; 
but our particular Governor, quite conscious of bow tbe people under 
his jurisdiction were starving, persisted in buying np every kind of 
gitkin that camo to tbe city for 7 ii/miini tho I'^arwar, and selling it for 
12. He w*ae eo bated for tide, tlmt a short lime previously, wbon out 
walking, bo bod been attacked by a crovvd of women, two of whoni, 
brandisbieg swords, tbieatencd to kill him. He ordered them to 
be seized and kept uutil they gave up the names of their husbands ; 
but they persisted iu saying that they were the wives of his two 
prindpal officers (ali'cady mentioned as having been sent out to 
welcome the General), and as they were veiled be, of course, could 
not discover who they were, and was obliged to let them go. It was 
generally believed that he paid 2000 iumdiu or ^800, monthly 
to the ‘Mustofi,’ or Regeot, at Tchrin, to speak well of him to 
the King, bat he could well afford this when screwing such enormous 
sums out of the populace. Ho showed himself especially desirous to 
be avil to the Geneml and officers of his staff, end after be had 
retained tbe former^s visit on tbe 74th November, sent an invitation 
to the whole Mission to dine at the Palace on the 15th. For this 
entertninment he had mado preparations all the day, with the asked^for 
aid of cor Nfizb*, table servants and cook, so that lie might have every¬ 
thing ready according to European notions. He bad also sent many 
servants to scai'ch through Julfa for wine, brandy, and whatever other 
intoxicating liquoi’s they conld lay their bonds on; and finally, as n 
last thought, an express came to our comp to borrow our English 
cheese. These preparations wer e thoroughly success^, and a better 
dinner has seldom beon seen in the East, At 6.30 pmi. the General 
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rtarted from carop, pitoeded by bear^n of many Unt^rns, the size 
and number of wMcU articleB are indicative of tbe rank of tUe 
individiial they illuminate. When we reached the Governor's palace, 
Tve fonnd that the guests bad already aesenbled. Tbs grandees were 
seatol in an inner aoii of tooiii> very hot, while the smaller fry sat in 
an outside chamber, and could cougmtulate themselves on the greater 
purity of tbe atmosphere they enjoyed. Tea and pipes wore, of conrse, 
brought ia^ and we were then invited to take a sort of' zjkouskij' or 
Kussinn relish, before dinner, which, in this case, con6ist«d of sweeb> 
meats and raw brandy. The room in which tve dined was tho Chamber 
of hfinai’s, and from top to bottom the walls consisted of nothing 
bnt mirrors and fantastic patterns formed out of looking-glass, li 
was brilliantly lighted up, and looked vory well. Tbe table literally 
gi'oaued under the enormous number of dtsbos of sweebmeats of eveiy 
description placed on it^ most of them good, and made by the women 
of the Governor's household: and tbe dinner itself was more than 
respectable. It was very good indeed ; well cooked, and consis^ng of 
everything in the way of fish, flesh, and fowl procurable in Persia. 
The jellies caused much amusement; for the Govei’uor, a very jolly 
old gentleman, discovering that they were havoui^ed with brandy, 
pressed them vehemently upon all his unsuspecting Musalmfiii 
guests, and then rallied them on their sin in having transgrcBsed the 
law by tasting intoxicatiog liquors. During dinner we had plenty 
of music, which was not absolutely inbarmonious, though tbe soloe 
(vocal) by which it was accompanied were very trying, The principal 
performer on this occasion wa,s a boy of about 14,-with a falsetto voice 
00 its last legs, which he pitched at the highest note it was capable 
of> and then continued in one long shake, accompanied by violent 
wiithings and contortions of the body. Of melody and harmony 
there seemed to be no idea. The dulcimer, a stringed insbmment, 
was, however, very soft and pleasing. The music was accompanied 
from time to time by dancing. The dancers consisted of four boys, of 
ages from 12 to i5» dressed alike, who danced in and ont among the 
servants waiting round the table, accompanying their motions by 
constant jingling of castanets. Their gestures could sot have muoh 
charm for Duglisb eyes; but tbe noise of the castanete was not 
nnplea^t, These beys are, in purely Persiau entertainments, gene¬ 
rally dressed as women, There was abundance of wine and biandy 
handed round, of which none of the Persians partook, tiiough some of 
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tLem were very freat diinkei's m private; liufc a Persian thinks it is 
useless drinkings wine except to get drnok, and ibis \vas not a favouv> 
able occasion for tlie latter exhibition. The musidoxis, bowoTer» hod 
no 6Ci*uple, and dinnk freely. We all dbed witli onr forage-caps on, 
and the English cleigyman, Mr. Brace, and also Mr. Hocltzcr, mt at 
dinner with their ^^’ic1e•a^vakes, which presented a somewhat incon* 
gnione appcamuce. The Persian community ate little, but probably 
made up for their abstinence when we wci e gone. Some of the guests 
had their cousins and brotliers there, who, not being invited to sit at 
table, came, dming pauses in the banquet, and received on the ground 
portions of food from their more favoured relatives. Directly after 
dinner, the windows looking out on the courty ard were tbrowi open, 
end a giond display of fireworks took place, better and more artistic 
than we had been led to expect. This hnished, a company of 
or players, c&mc forwaad, and acted a species offeree. A few of tbo 
actors had some idea of drrunutic tieatracnt, and many of them hjul 
very good voices; but all these exhibitions arc lumavkable for tlie 
gross indecency which characterises both the laugoage used and the 
accompanying pantomime, and this one was do exception to the rule. 
We heard after\vard8, however, that, in dcfcrcnco to our insular preju¬ 
dices, the Governor had desired that the more glaring objections 
should be subdued. The company rose and took their departure im* 
mediately this performaocc had been brought to a conclusion, and we 
reached home by 11 o’clock. 

Prominent among our earlier and more interesting viaitore was tJie 
Archbishop of tbe Armenian community at Julfo. He was a moat 
noble-looking old man, of gi'cat stature, with a magnificent, long, 
snowy white beard; clad in puiple velvet, covered with jewels; his 
mitre on his bead, and his episcopal staff in his hand. Mounted on a 
gigantac raulc, with jewelled trappings, he presented a gorgeous bit of 
eoloming as be rode slowly along under the C/Sifltfff ti^ces—tbe very 
impersonation of priestly dignity and magnificence. The Armenian 
community are, however, much persecuted by tbe Tersian authorities, 
and tbe Bishop has little real power. Tbeiv cathedral le a> handsome 
building, with a fine dome, and many pictures, principally i*epre- 
seating tbe torments of the damned, and more remarkable for pi^i- 
gality of detail than artistic treatment, In tbe cbiucliyard are seveiol 
graves of Englishmen, among which are noticeable those of two young 
men, each nged ai, who both died of cholera on the same day at 
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Yuzdikb^t, and were buried tbe same day at Jolfa. The Armenians 
make escoUent wine, of which the monks, as is proper, keep a &qioi2s 
cellar. Through the Archbishop’s kindness wc were enabled to 
purchase some of their heat sample^ and attest their value. 

There is one other of the lions of Isfab&n that most be no^cedj 
osmoly, the ehaking minarets situated about sis miles to the west of 
the city. The miimrets themselves are about 70 or 80 feet hi^h, and 
are built of strong brickwork; their circumference being j;ist large 
enough to admit of one man in«de them. They have a narrow flight 
of stairs that leads to the top, and whioh merely commences from a 
platfoLm that divides the two. A man in uthcr of them cau shake 
both easily at the same time, and the vibration is ^stinctly felt all 
along the intervening phitform, which has a width of some i& feet. 
The top of the minai^et when violently shaken diverges at least li or 
i inches the perpendicular, and the whole tower movos with it. 
The platform, however, docs not move, though it is sensible of the 
vibration in the towers at each side of it; but there Is a large crack 
between the towers and the platform, into which a man could pat bis 
hand, and the idea is that there is a chain that communicates 
between the towers, concealed somewhere beneath the platform. The 
natives, of course, ascribe mii'aculous agency to the movement, 
and the place contains a shrine of a very holy man, a visit to wbicli 
will, it is said, care all present disoiders and prevent possibility of 
future ailments: but this very easy way of getting rid of a doctor’s 
bill does not seem to be much pi’actised by the Persians themselves, 
thongh tbc keeper of the shrine evidently believes in it. The shrine 
and tower are said to be 782 years old, and are kept in wonderful 
repair. And the place is often visited by Persians os an agreeable 
rendezvous for a picnic. 

For a general view of Is^fin the most advantageous resort is a 
eummer-house on the slopes of Mount SuRa, which overlooks the 
Armenian buryiag-ground on the south of the city. From this point 
can he seen every part of the city, and the eye can trace, by following 
the line of ruins, ^e former boundaries of Isfvhdn. Owing, however, to 
the Qnivei'sal mudHxlour of the bulldii^, it is difficult at this distance 
to distinguish either streets or bazaars. The Chhir Bagh and the 
great dome of the Magid*i-Shah form the moat conspicuous features 
in the landscape, which looks like a great mass of gardens inter¬ 
spersed with domes and minarets. No traveller, with a more intimate 
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ocquaiutauce with Isfab&n, can avoid re^rettm^ that this ia not the 
troo capital. Of all the cities in Persia, it alone appears to possess any 
really princely boildings; and the ruins of former greatness, with which 
it abounds, show of what it would be capable were it taken in hand by 
a re^Iy intelligent and appreciative king. The pigeon-towers^ which 
dot the landscape in every direction, are <jnite peculiar to Persia. 
They are lai‘go ronnd towers, about 30 feet in height, and insido 
consist of numberless little brick c^ls, in which the pigeons lay and 
hatch tJieir eggs and rear their young. The well in the middle col* 
lects all their dung, which supplies good manure for the xoelon-bede of 
Is&bin, and it is only for the purpose of collecting this manure that 
the towers are used. They are opened once ^ year. The Madmesb, 
or College of Is&hin, forms another landmark. This is, however, 
principally In ruins; but enormous silver gates testify to its former 
flourishing condition, while large patches of tin let into the gates 
prove that thieves have been at work, notwltbsfaodlng all precautions. 
The size to which the treo grows here is very remarkable, and 

distinguishes Isfhhiu from all cities in Persia; indeed, It nay l>o said 
that the chief features of this once famous city are cMivar trees and 
rains, for at least nine-tenths of the town is in ruins, and its ancient 
micumference must have been close on ac miles. 

As before stated, the Mission was detained in Isfahan during a 
fbrtoigbt, owing to the uncertainty on the part of the Persian Govern¬ 
ment as to the Makrib Enquiry taking place, should the Sisttin Arbi* 
tration prove impracticable fbr that year. On the aand, Mr. Alison 
telegraphed that the Vioeroy of India had informed him that nothing 
could be dons for tho present in Sistin; and that the Shah would con¬ 
cent to the Baldohistin Enquiry being commenced. This news having 
been oonflrmed two or three days after, Sir F. Goldsmid determined 
to move on to Karmdn, thus giving time to the Perriun Commissioner 
to receive bis necessary instrnctions before arrival at that city. He 
accordingly left Isfahin on the adth November; but the 
of the Mission had by this time undergone one or two important 
changes. In view of the approaching Makr&n question, Sir F. 
Goldsmid bad directed Captain Beivafoid Lovett to proceed, vi^ 
Busbabr, to Gw&dar, on the BaldchisMn coast, and friun thence to 
make his way up through BelfichisUn and meet the Mission on the 
frontier, acquiring such useful information as he could gather on the 
march. That oflicer was accordingly left behind at fc&h6n, from 
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whict place lie started for the coast on the aSth instant. The 
strength of the Mission had been in the mean time inoreased the 
presence of Dr. Cumming, of the Indo-Bnropean Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment, ‘(vho tras about to proceed to England on sick leave, and to whom 
the General gave anthoiitp to accompany the camp as far as Gwidar. 
Dr. Cumming joined the Mission on the 17th November. Wo had an 
agreeable surprise one morning, by Captain Campbell, of the Bengal 
Cavalry, riding in to breakfast. He bad accompanied Major Cbam- 
pain, of the Royal Englncere, from England %\i Russia, and was then 
on bis way to join his appointment in Madras, riding post. Captain 
Campbell is, it is believed, the dint Indian officer who has returned 
to duty from furlough in this ^V8y. He found the life novel and 
pleasant; though riding post for any distance in Persia is beyond 
measure fatiguing. 

The day before our departure for Karmdn was the first day of 
Ramazio, and at early dawn a gun signified to the inhabitants the 
commencement of this great &et, which is very stnctly observed in 
Porsia. The hour at which tbc gun Is fired is not fixed, bnt it is 
supposed to be when the day has dawned sufficiently to enable the 
inhabitants to distinguish between a white and a blue cord. All tine 
believers observe & strict fast during the whole day, and aro only 
released from tbeir obligation os soon as the sun has disappeared 
below the horizon, when another gun gives the fasting populace the 
signal to ' fall to.’ Everything is in readiness for the feasting that so 
soon succeeds the fast. The kalidn is held ready to be lit, and 
probably not one man in fifty exists but has his mouth occupied in 
some way or other before the eeboes of the gun have cessed reverber¬ 
ating among the surrounding hills. This trying ordeal—for trying, 
no doubt, it is—is of course escaped entirely by many people; but 
numbers get over it by sleeping during the greater part of the day, 
and feasting violently at night, especially toward the morning, when 
the time for firing the fatal gun draws near; bub those who are 
actually e» veyeye, or about travelling, ore excused this penance, 
having to moke up for it at some other ^me in the yesr—as also all 
sick people. Our however, whose duty it is to be tJways on 

the march, do not bold themselves excused, and fast accordingly. 

Between Isfahin and Karmtio, vitf Yazd, whither we marched &om 
Isfahan, there is a distance of 420 miles, Yazd being 191 miles from 
Is&h&n and 229 miles from K^nn&n. The halting-etages are at easy 
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intervals, and so genenvUy levol is tbc track tint for the mosi part 
the joorney mig^ht easily be porformed on vvbeele. 

liie ffloming of Saturday, the a^tii of November, was bnght aad 
cold. Having sent on our touts and baggage in good timo, we 
left Isfabin at i p.m., and wore accompanied for a certain distoucc 
by almost all the European community, iuclnsive of the Roman 
Catholic priest. The rood was along the south bank of the Zaindnrdd 
for some miles, and then crossed the river to pui'sue a twisting, 
deviating course np to some rising ground which passed by the left 
of a large bill easily visible from Isfahan. The many ruins observed 
show the former enoimous estent of the city and, especially on this 
«de, mark the epoch of the Afghan invasion, the quarter never 
having been inhabited since. A very high mn 4 r or tower was 
noticed on our left band. The load, after rising as bcfoi'c mcntionocl, 
ran nearly duo asst for some miles, passing a great number of 
pigeon>towcrs and a huge and seemingly prosperous village. After 
skirting the boss of the bill, anothci* village was passed to the 
right, and then the old mud caravanserai of Gulnabad (twelve miles) 
became plainly visible. The Katkbuda hod scat out his sou to 
meet us shortly before arrival, and woe himself in waiting on foot, a 
singular spectacle, with a bright green coat and a bright ted beard. 
A sheep had been also stationed on. the rood witb its feet tied, all ready* 
to have its throat cut directly the ‘anspicions feet’ of the Oencral 
should approach. We saved its life, however, just in time. This 
barbarous custom of sacri doing an animal on the appi’oach of an 
honoured stranger, so that its blood sliould octnally flow nnder his 
feet, is somewhat too antiquated for modem ideas. Wo found the 
camp pitched outside the walls of the caravanserai, and fruit, with 
other orthodox minor presents, laid out in the General’s tent. The 
sight was very cold and bright; and the water froze hard in all 
the tents. The village, now principelly in ruins—tbe inhabited part, 
about 100 families, being at some distance from the caravanserai—> 
was the scene of a battle fought between the Afghans and Tersians 
in the beginning of the last cectoTy, followed by the taking of 
lefalidn. We were told that no or snow, to speak of, had 
fallen here for three years. The water was excellent. 

The day following, we marched at lo am., after vainly prcssiDg 
a present on the Hatkhuda, who would neither accept one for himself 
or for the poor of the village, The road to Segal was over a perfectly 
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fiftt |>lckin covfirod with hhiia, whieb, bj its parchs 4 -up appesranee 
and the univers<*d salt excrescence cn its surface, testified to the long 
and trying* droug*l)t. About half way to Segzi \76 wore overtahea 
by Captain Lovett, who had loped out from Is^bdn, bringing 
two telegrams for the General, one from the Bombay Government 
nod the other from Mr< AJisoo. The last informed him that, in view 
of the impracticability of the Sistin question being settled this 
winter, tbe Persian Government had consented to their Commissioner 
accompanying the General stmght to hfaki'in. This was good news, 
and relieved us from all uncertainty. Arriving at Segzi (fourteen 
miles] about two p.m., we found quarters in a small caravanserai of the 
time of Shab Abbas, still in excellent repair. Captain Smith was 
sent to tbe Persian Commissioner to appiise him of the contents of 
the telegram received by the General, at which he expressed himself 
much pleased. Segzi is a village of socne size, with the usual 
fortifications in the shape of mud vralis. The Katbhuda informed 
us, however, that there were but forty families, and that they were 
miserably poor. The effect of getting off the ckapaty or pest roads, 
and leaving the vicinity of the telegraph line, was here visibly 
apparent for the first time. So unfamiliar wera the inhabitants with 
the sight of a European, that the whole village could do notliing 
but store at us. Lriven from one point of vantage to another they 
still persevered, and night found them scattered at every point 
round and in the caravanserai fi*om which they could possibly hope 
to get a glimpse of the strange Faring^s. They were, however, 
very civil and well behaved. 

At sunrise oh the a8th, we found all the inbabitante of the 
industrious and energelac viUage of Segsi seated in a body round 
tbe doors of the caravanserai, waiting for it to bo opened, and 
evidently unwilling to lose a moment in pupsuing their inveadgations 
into the personal appearance, habits, and eaetoms of English officers. 
The inner square was soon filled, and there they sat until we made 
our appearance. When turned out by the departure of tbe mules, 
tb^ calmly formed large groups onttide, and contidered themselves 
happy if rewarded for their patience by on occasional glimpse of us on 
the roof. This continued until onr departure at to a.iQ. Captain 
Lovett lelt ns early in the morning, returning to Xsfahiln, whence 
he was to receive instructions, by telegi*aph from the Bombay 
Government, as to tbe course be should pursue. The road lo Kupa 
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lay oTer a tract of deaert and nearly fiat oonatry, covered with the 
Qsoal Hutaj but there is little of Interest to recall in this inarch. 
Some sand'grouse were seen: an escellect dir-atniAr was passed, with 
really ^ood water, and shortly after a smaller one; and the phun was 
dotted here and there with rains of deserted village. On arrival at 
Knpa (nineteen miles) at 2.30 pjn., we foaxid the whole village turned 
out to see us; aud tbs usoal sheep, which was prepared for saoridee, 
bad its life saved at the critical moment. The Eatkbudo, an emjjlojr^ of 
the Sahib*i*Diwau of Isfahin, and a schoolmaster, all three singularly 
intelligent men, pmd the General a long visit in his tent on arrival, 
bringing the usual presents. They told us that the water of the 
Zsindardd loses itself in a sort of qaichsand about eight /anakAs to 
the south-west, near which the banks are from thirty to forty feet 
deep; bnt we hod no means of testing the accuracy of the information. 
We found ezcellent quartere in a caiavA&scrai of the timo of Shah 
Abbas, and in capital repair. Kupa was represented to contain 500 
families,- meet of whom were in great distress from xvant of rain. 
It is famous for its manufacture of cameVs-bair clotb, said to bo tbe 
beet in Persia. We went to see it manafactured in a building whore 
there were about ten looms of the ordinary description, on a level 
with the fioor of the room, tbe workers sitting in holes conveniently 
deep to bring them on a level with the looms. Tbe cloth is made 
of cotton and cameVs-hair, the warp being cotton, the woof camels* 
hair, and it is woven very close together, so as, in fact, to be quite 
imperrious to min. The camers-hair, we were informed, is chiefiy 
brought from Shiria, where the camels ore shorn once s year. The 
hair is carded in the same way as cotton, and spun into thread with 
the fingers. An ordinary coat mode of this material costs about 
three and a half iicmditt, but some bettor descriprions of cloth are 
made which ore very much dearer. The glimpse we got of tho village 
of Kupa gave the impression that it was clean and airy; thoogh 
the inhabitants looked wretobedly poor; and indeed General Goldsmid 
remarked that he had never before seen so many beggars in Persia. 
They crowded round the doors of the caravansoiai, and followed ns 
for some distance on the road with their importunities. Kupa pos¬ 
sesses four and is surrounded by a strong mud wall with 

fiauking towers. 

Tbe comp marched early the nert morning, but tbe General and 
others remained until twelve o’clock, vainly awaiOug tbo arrival of 
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on« of the ffkuldw left hehind to briog* on the Eoglieh zoail expected 
at lefah&n. Ailcr twelve o’c)ock> however, aefiirther waitiog seemed 
neeless, we started among a i^erfect crowd of meodicante, for whom 
Genei’al Goldsmid left five iurkdn^ to be djetributed hy the Katkhuda. 
On leaving Kupa, the road continued over the same fiat and desolate 
plain fiir about eleven miles, to the almost deserted village of 
Mushkindn, the inhabitants of which wei’e engaged in making a 
coarse cotton cloth. Two or three fiouriebing-locking vilbges were 
observed on either side of the road. Three miles from Mtjsbkmun, 
Tudeshk was reached, situated at the entrance of the hills, which 
apparently form a continuation of tbe Kohrud range. We bad passed 
numerous patches of cnltivated land, generally surrounded by a wall, 
in the plain. Here, with enr tents pitched on capital gj’ound to 
the left of tbe road, we halted a day, in tbe hope of receiving the 
English mail; but the result was disappointment. 

On tbe let December, we set out at 7.45 a.m. in tolerably bright 
but very eoM weather. The Katkhudn of the village camo to escort 
us on our way, di'essed iu a yellow skin^coat and mounted on a 
ridiculously amall white donkey. Faseiog a white tower on a hill 
to our left outside the villoge, which onv guide told ns had been 
built as a precaution against robbers, we found the road gradually 
ascend, winding in and out in a nanow valley lying between bills 
of no great height. Numerous Tillages were observed on every side, * 
with cultivated patches of land enclosed by walls. Tbe inhabitants 
of these places seemed miserably poor, and a small landowner in 
one of them, who accompanied us for tbe first few miles, gave ue 
» startling account, probably somewhat exoggerated, of the sbi^ 
to which they Tvere put. He told us that hfs own family had so Uttle 
clothing that his wife and daughters were unable ever to go out of 
doors; and spoke strongly of the screwing propensities of our friend 
the Governor of Isfahan, in whose jurisdiction all this country is, 
and who, he said, bad just mode him pay a yearly tax of four 
tnmdni out of bia mieei’able earnings. Ascents and descents in very 
gradual gradients aucceeded each other as we moved onward; and 
tbe scenery was of a generally monotonous character till beyond 
Ishratebidj when the road, turning sharply to the left, doped down¬ 
wards to a continuation of the plain of Kishin which skirts the 
mountain r^ge of Kohrfid. The large town of Nain was here visible 
on tbe left under isolated, and comparatively low hills, At about eleven 
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Eoiles from Tudesh^, the ^Teroment of Yazd begins and that of 
Isfabin has attuned lie limit. Wo found all the villages strongly 
and well boilt, with ezjsellent ponds of door water: and all possessed 
respectable znnd torts, in which to find shelter from the attacks of 
robbers. Tbe honeee, without esception, had dome-shaped roofs, 
probably adopted from tbe scarcity of wood or stinigLt timber. No 
tiees of an/ size were visible, After leaving Ishratab^d, AllabobKd 
(half a mile to the left), and then Pudir (the latter being the lost 
village is tbe hills, and having an especially strong fort), tbe i‘Oad 
turned to the right and made a more decided descent on Bombiz, 
whieh place we reached about half-past fonr, finding onr tents 
already pitched. Its probable distance Irom Tudeshk is twenty-eight 
miles, of winch three-sevenths of the road is through the bills. On 
arrival at Bamblz (a Uige village possessing eighty or loo families, 
with little onltivatioQ and no gardens or trees), the worthy old 
Hajji with whom the General and Major Smith bad stayed on their 
journe/ in i 855 came to sec the foimer. Ho literally was overjoyod 
At the meeting, and eould for some time do nothing but utter 
q'aculatiooB such as ‘Praise be to God I’ He stayed a very long 
tbne indeed talking to him, and telling him nil about his travels. 
Well had he won the title of Hajji, for he bad been five times to 
Mecca, having made his last journey only in 1859, when quite an 
old man. He had visited Damascus in the course of hU travels. 
The General gave him a knife containing the usual saw, corkscrew, 
and occompnnimentsj witli which he was much pleased. The air 
was here quite warm, and fires in tents became unnecessary: this 
difference in temperature on orossiug the range of lulls explains tbe 
moaning of the name g&rmdry or warm region, applied to th«e 
parte as elsewhere under similar conditions. The inhabitants of 
Bambiz were mostly in a state of great destitution, and there may 
have been many deaths from starvatioii: for we were told that 
nnmbers had had nothing but turnips to eat for days, and there 
was no chance of improvement in this state of things before a heavy 
rain-fall. Bambizhad 00 caravanserai, and but lit^e aocomroodation 
of any sort for travellers. The water was very good. 

Our next day’s short march of twelve miles brought na to Niugum- 
baz, where we found excellent quarters in a caravanserai of the time of 
Shah Abbas. The road, after leaving Bainbiz, over a flat and perfectly 
desert plain, covered with scanty is worthy of no remark. We 
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joined liere tbe dii'ecfc c&apar wad to Yazd and Kamfin from Tehr£n 
vi 4 K^eb^o. Niugambaz consists of mewl7 a cJiapar-kk<inaA, the can- 
TBnserai> and a trailed enclosure conUiniog from eight to tea famiUiso, 
all dreadfully poor. So bad and salt was the reputed water that we 
brought onr whole snpply with us. Gentle roin began to fall about 
ii a.m.j and continued without intermigsion all day, but it was hardly 
snfficient to do much good to the wretched and parched*np country. 
Our guide informed ub that from this place Tehr6n could be reached 
in three days across the desert by a determined and hardy pedestrian. 
There w*ae some little cultivation in the neighbourhood of the 
caravanserai. 

From K&ugumboz we marched twenty-six miles to Akda. The 
rood was over the same flat and desert plain, with gi<ave]ly soil, 
and without any signs of population or cultivation : there were hills 
in tbo far distance right and left. Our guide stated that the several 
beds of water^ursee which we traversed are impassable in the rainy 
season, when a fresh comes from the moontains. After twelve miles 
we reached a tank, or db^vidAr, with the inscription Ta, Ali t 

Akddi^i. a. Oh AUI Hesain of Akda constructed this 
whero we breakfasted. The water was good ; bnt only abont one foot 
and a half remained. Leaving the tank at noon, we continued our 
march over a monotonous tract. At three miles was a large caravan* 
serai, in excellent repair, with a small walled village of twenty-five 
inhabitants, c^led Husainabid, where a large oirculor is 

being bnilt at the expense of a benevolent merchant of Tozd. Five 
miles further was another tank of rude coostrnctiou, Tfae Persian 
Commissioner joined the General at Hosainab&l, and rode in with 
him to Akda. Fie had bought a horse on the road from a travelling 
merchant, for five tutitdn$ or ^2. Seven miles from Husainab&d, at 
the onltivation of Shahrabfid, we first saw young date trees, a sure 
sign of the gafvngir. Three miles further on, over ground much 
broken and out up by iartAl*, wc reached Akda at 3.30 pun. Young 
date trees and wild myrtle bore witness to the general mildness of 
the climate; but we learnt that, sixteen years before, the whole 
of the date trees of this village were killed by severe frost; and those 
now standing were not allowed to grow to any height, their leaves 
being cut for brashes, sold for the benefit of ^e mosque. Akda is 
famous for the excellence of its pomegranates. It is a town of aboat 
1,200 inhabitant^ exclusively engaged in cultivation, as the extent 
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of ltd garddos s]ioive<l. The Cftravnnserai where we found quarters 
was the fineat we had seen in Persia* and was distin^iehable ahkr off 
from the height of its hAd^ify or tower for OBtcbicg the wind in 
waim weather. There was also an excellent with four 

Migirt, built hy a merchant of Resht, who had settled in Yazd and 
died there. It was about twsntf-five years old, but still had every 
appearance of being quite new, the walls being of such immense 
strength and thickness to warrant the belief that it might last for 
centnriee. Shortly after arrival^ the General received a visit from 
five of the principal men of the place: four of these were Saiyida, 
of whom there is quite a colony here^ioo men. The guide spoke 
of a possible attack of Bakhtiiris, but we saw no signs of them, 
a>nd hod every 1*002011 to believe his fears groundless. 

On the 4tb December we made a thirty-mile mai'ch to M^ibut: 
road, as usual; over a perfectly £at ami desert plain, in this instance 
very bod for our cattle, on account of the stones with which 
it was covered. A small village was met with on the left, about 
a mile horn Akda, and after twelve miles the village of Chafto, 
with its good but deserted the horses having been 

1‘emoved on account of the dearness of grain. The only inhabitants 
were three men, two women, and fonr children, who inhabited a very 
strong mud round tower, lately put in repair. Break^istiog at 
CbafU; in the open plmn, we I’eeumed onr march at 1 i a.m. A very 
fine range of hills on our left, and a magnificent mountain range that 
appeared on our right front, with very high peaks, appear to be 
omitted in the generality of maps. But these hills, especially some 
to the westward, must be of great height and extent. The i*oad, 
after leaving Cbafla^ pursues an easterly direction, and erossing a 
range of low clay hills reaches, at fourteen miles, a deserted walled 
village, built like a fort with towers at the four comers. For about 
four miles before reaching this point we hod noticed some villages, 
evident^ of large size and wl^ extensive cultivated enclosures, lying 
at the foot of tho hills to our left, and we now saw that those signs of 
habitation and cultivation continued, without intennisdon, right up 
to the walls of M^lbilt. From the deseiied village above-mentioned 
to the camvanserai of Mfilbtlt is about four milee, and the rood crosses 
over a peculiar white clayey soli, cut up in every direction by Jiandti. 
Cultivation was visible to a very great extent. The entrance to M^ibut 
lay through a narrow lane, with walled fields on each side, until it 
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merg:ed into the piinfiip&l street of Miibut Tvith its high tfvcKstoned 
hoQses on one ddo oultiT&tion on the other: then passing up 
a naxrow asceot we reached the splendid caravanserai hnilt 'by private 
munificence, with an excellent covered tank and spring of pure 
water situated in the centre of the open space inside. This caravan* 
serai was quite as fine as the one we bad seen on the daj before, and 
we could not help being struck with admiration at the open-handed 
chaii^ which bnllds these splendid resting-places for all travellers 
alike, rich and poor, and provides liberally for their wants and those of 
their horses, mules, and camels. The rooms in this building were 
veiy high and lofty, and the stables espedally spacious, and every 
piocantion appeared to be taken to zonkc passing travellers comfort¬ 
able, alike in wintei' and samzoer. On the opposite side of the narrow 
lane in which this caravanserai was situated rose an enormous 
eiaif or ice-house, which, constructed on high ground, formed a con¬ 
spicuous landmark for many miles j we hod noticed it for at least 
ten miles before arrival at Idvbut. There were hardly any of the 
inbabitonta visible on our approach, a circumstance explained by the 
fact that they had heard a Persian Ambassador was coming, and 
had bolted, to escape the inevitable and recognised ertoitdou. Mdibdt 
is famous for its pottery manufacture, made out of the porous clay 
which suiTounds the place. The goblets and other articles manu- 
factui^ed here did not appear to be as good as those of Kdm. The 
village, it may be remarked in conclusioni we found to be completely 
ont up by deep, dangerous, and precipitous ravines. The water, as 
at Akda, was very good. There were many villages seen or reported 
in the vicinity; and the large town of Ardagin was distinctly 
visible from the top of the caravanserai, lying about seven miles 
distant, north by west. 

The day following we did not start till ten o*clock, owing to 
Dr. Omnming's illness. Our road was, for three miles, through a 
succession of cultivated villages and fields, and over ground much 
cut by to RuknaboU, a village possessing a most remarkable 

cypress tree, presenting, at a distance, the exact appearance of a 
Persian, bat and all, in & standing position, previous to making his 
piostratioDS at evening prayer. This tiee is visible fifteen miles on 
the other side of Mdlbut; and its resemblance to a human figure is 
quite unmistakeable. Foot miles further on, over a fiat road following 
the course of a kaaai, we reached the village of Muhammadab&d 
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on the left, with a ruined fort, o£ which the waDs wei-e riddled 
with bnllots, probably a memento of the attacks of the Bakhtiiris. 
Four aUse further, we passed the viUag^e of Ibrahimahad on the 
Tight, aod Shams>abnd on the left,—the former notlceablo from 
standing in o grove of Scotch fir trees, about thirty or forty in 
number, crowded with pigeons. In erciy direction the fields were 
nlive with men, women, nnd children, hu»ly engaged in pmparing the 
ground for seed, and in sowing. About this point in the road 
the soil bocame excessively sandy, and proved very bad travelling 
for the hoiacs and molee. The village of Shaftarabad was passed on 
the left, and, at the distance of six miles more, the chapar station 
and usual stage of Himmatabod was reached. We continnod our 
march, however, through very bad roads, to the village of Ishkisar, 
where we bad ezpooted to find our camp, nod good quarters in a 
camvauserai. On arrival tiseres failing to discover any trace of the 
domestics, we pushed on four miles further (in all thhty miles) to 
CHrd-Firamurz, where our camp and people bad token up a position in 
a rude, small caravanserai. F]‘om this point the minarets and hktJgWi 
of Yuzd were visible. Gird-Firamurs, or, as some call it, ‘ TiH-Om.'ir,* 
six miles from Yozd, is a viUage of about icc houses; its inhabitiuts 
are principally engaged in the culture of silk, of which it yields 
loo narnu per annum, sold at 150 irdfu per i»m» of seven and a 
half pounds. Dates were obtainable here in abundanee. The whole 
of tlie march from Mtiibfit to Oird-Firamiira tliere woe a really 
splendid view of the range of mountains lying due west of Yawl. 
Two of the highest wei*e covered nppai'ently many inches deep with 
fresh scow, and presented a beautifol spectacle against tlie clear 
blue sky. The highest is called the ‘ Shir-Kuh,* and the formation 
of its summit much resembles Kent Blanc. It must be between 
11,000 and 13,000 feet high, and it is indeed astonishing that no 
notice of the existence of the two fine ranges of hille, which lie to 
the left add right of the road from Isfahdn, should have been 
heretofore taken in the maps of Persia. The road for the last six 
miles into Giid-Firamurz, that is, ior about two miles before Tshkizar, 
beggors description. It cousisted of nothing but loose heaps and 
drifts of sand, and in muddy weather would be impassable. As it was, 
car horses sank over their fetlocks at every step, and the mules 
eufihred so much th-at many of them did not arrive at the caravan¬ 
serai till past midnight. Two milos an hour would bo the utmost 
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ft wcli'TQOUiktcd man could do on aoU of this description, and tliat 
with estreme difficulty. But there arc plenty of Tillages built in 
the neighbourhood, and lehhu&r is only approachable by wading 
through seas of this fine shifting sand. The drifts in sozno places 
were very high, and it would be easy for any traveller to lose hie 
way and peiish here on a dark and windy winter’s night. The 
long-delayed mail came in, with our letters and papers, at a 
somewhat late Lour. 

About a mile after leaving Gird-Piramura we came in Ml view 
of town of Yazd, lying perfectly fiat on the plain, in an amphi¬ 
theatre of hills, quite unlike what it is represented to be on the 
maps. A fire-worshipper's temple was observed crowning a small 
hill to tbe estreme nght front. Shortly after we bod met the 
Persian Commiesioner, a member of the Poi'sian For^gn Office, re¬ 
sident at Yssd, and styled an ‘Adjutant/ came galloping ont to meet 
us, and begged our chief to delay his approsch to the city os ranch 
as possible, as they were preparing an UH^xily which would take 
some little time. Accordingly, in about an hour’s time, a number 
of horsemen, consisting of the principal men of the city, came out 
to escort the General, all di^ssed in uniform, and wearing whatever 
orders they might possess. They escorted ns to our quarters, in 
a large and now somewhat dilapidated palace, called Daulatnb&d, 
at the entrance of the road going into the city on the left. Here 
we found our tents pitched in the enclosure, and also rooms prepared 
in tbe mansion itself. On the floor of the largeet room, forty-eight 
plates of sweetmeats of various hinds were laid out, as a present 
to tbe General. The road from Gird-Flramurs to Yazd is very good, 
over a fiat, hard plain, In the evening tbe Hi add residents in Yazd^ 
five in number, with a fakir^ came to visit us. The General had 
found serenteen of them here in i 8 d 5 \ but their number had now been 
reduced to five. These men, inhabitants of Sind, sent here only foe 
the purposes of trade, seemed to have rather a bad time of it, and 
gave one a 1 melancholy impression of tlieir statue. They were all 
dressed with very tall Persian hate, and told us they were much 
oppressed by the Musalmin population, They traded principally 
in indigo and silk, but did not seem to be doing much, and, of course, 
wanted the General to inquire into and redress their wrongs. They 
told ns there were forty of thoir compatriots at Kerm&R, and also 
that two Hindu had lately left Yazd for the fires at B$ku 
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on the Caspian, wMch they worship, and which we fonnd dcaorteJ 
on our espedition thither in September last. It was stran^ to hear 
them talfa^g Hindustani. 

We stayed for three whole days at Ya2d, where the nights were 
so cold that fires became necessary. TJie city is Urge and com¬ 
paratively populous: but it has few buildings, save one mosqno, 
worthy of notice; and it is choked with ruins within and wtiund. 
Tlie new lAzdr looked handsome enongh of its kiadj hxit the older 
iasdrB were very dark^ rained, and dirty; and we saw in them small 
dgns of life or active trade. The second day of our stay, the General, 
accompanied by Captain Smith, ptooeeded at 2.50 to visit the Prince 
Governor of the place, a youth of about fourteen or fifteen years old, 
son of the Hieicoti'a-Saltanah, and married to ^e Shali's daughter. 
Our way lay through the heart of the town and lazdrB, to the 
ari or citadel, a walled cnclosnre inside the city, ivithia which the 
Governor always resides. The latter ofildal, a good>Iooking, fat>faccd, 
and chubby youtb, was clearly bewildered at the honour of the 
visit, and displayed a stolid indifference when informed of the war in 
Europe. He was handsomely dressed, and had nothing to say for 
himself, being evidently much reiioved when we took our departure. 
It is ditficnlt to onderetand the policy of placing these well-bom 
puppets in such responsible positions, and thus leaving all tbo real 
power in the hands of the Wazirs of the towns, often unscrupulous and 
intriguing men. This boy of fifteen, we were informed, expected 
shortly to become a &ther! We found the Persian Commissioner 
here in full dress, quite different from the uniform which had attracted 
our atteotion at ffislutn. On this occasion, his coat was covered witli 
embroidery, and be had no less than five orders of the Lion and Sun, 
three Ecsslan Eagles, and a large red and white ribbon over the 
right shoulder. He seemed somewhat embarraseed by such unusual 
magnificence: but he clearly reserved it for very special occasions, 
as he divested himself of bis fine feathers when preparing to call 
with ns upon the minister'^ duty we* performed soon after the 
visit to the yonng Prince. The Wazir, a very fine old man, with 
pleasant maoners, possessed one of the best appointed and most 
comfortable houses we had seen in Perria, and his whole household 
seemed to be peculiarly well drilled and disoipliiied. Certainly the 
conspionous bundles of bsstiuado-eanes cooling in the tank in the 
enclosure, and the inevitable ' Felek ^ ^riek, pointed to that conclusion. 
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Odt visit bsTa w&s a aliort ona, as the tLma for the believers to a7 
tLeir evening prajers was near, The Wazir expressed in coni-teoue 
tcims his regret that, owing to it being the month of Batnadhan, 
he would be precluded from showing hospitalitj to the Generals 
Our way borne was again through the hazdrs, crowded with masses, 
of peopio anxious to see the Fariogia, bnt generally civil and orderlj. 
They all seemed to be very poor, and we beaid that the destitution 
of the city was very great. 

On the third momiiig, the General received a visit irom two of 
the leading merchants of Tazd, roost intelligent and gentlemanly 
men. The elder, Hajji Mnhammad Taki, was very aurious to have 
a telegraph constructed from Yazd to Delibld, and said that, were 
the work nndertaken, the rooTchants of Yazd would gladly pay for it. 
This accomplished, Yazd would be at once connected by telegraph with 
London, and India, and her trade would of course greatly beneht. 
This merchant bad a brother resident at Hong-Rong. His prin^pal 
business seemed to be in opium, of which he informed Captain Smith 
that chests were exported last year. He complained mneh 

of the heavy duty levied at Bombay on the opium which touched 
there on its wa^ to China, and which, he said, paid doo rupees a chest 
for merely lying in harbour, it being taken on, as a rule, immediately. 
A handsome pinfit must, however, still be made on tbe drug, which 
is obtainable in Persia at comparatively little coat. For sale in the 
towns and villages here it is worked up into thin, dry, and brittle 
sticks, about a foot in length. In the afternoon the old Wszir 
returned General Goldsmid’s visit early, and was much interested 
in looking at pictures of the war in the ‘ Illustrated liondon News,’ 
which he took away with him, The Hindus paid ns another visit. 
We learnt that in the time of the former Governor, Mnhammad 
Khfin, who greatly encouraged the silk trade, there were i,8cmo silk 
manufactories in Yazd, employing probably 9,000 hands. Since hie 
removal, and the governorship of the present boy and of his Wazir, 
only 500 Wei'S in work. The silk so extensively maanfectured in 
these pai'ts is considered by some persons to be the best in all 
Persia. There were in the mty fifty mosques, sixty-five public baths, 
and eight public schools and coUegee, 'The number of Gabrs in the 
government of Yazd was given at 5,800, and that of Jews 800- The 
revenue was stated to be 60,000 iurndm paid to the Shah’s treasury, 
and 40,000 retained to defray the cost of government. The exports 
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were siigar, opium, eilk, rope, cotton, copper, &nd felt; and ilie 
imports—benas, whe&t, and cotton ^oods. Yazd is celebratod for 
ite sweatmeate. 

Oq tbe loth December we resumed our joiumej, moviitg: out, on 
a bitterly coM morciog:, through a series of cultiTated cndosaies and 
TiUages, to hfuhammadab&d, a largo Tillage of eilk manufacturers, 
boasting some 500 honses, planted in ereiy dbeci^on with malberry 
trees. A 8o>calJed temple of fire-worshippore, passed on our way, 
turned out to be a ‘ tower of silence,’ or place where the Gabrs expose 
tbeir dead on gratings till the bodies are deroured by birde. From 
Muhammadab^ (ten miles) the road continued for fourteen miles 
OTet a deserted country to Sar*i-Ya8d, where was a capital new 
caraTanserai, built, as that of by private munidcence, witb 

iirst>rate stabling. The old caraTanserai, on the other side of the 
road, was utilised for mules and camels. The village bad been on 
extensiTe one, but was for the most part in ruins at the time of our 
Tiait, and the inhabitants were, os usual, very poor. A due view 
of t)ie snow-capped hills to the west is obtiunod from the eammit of 
the caravansem. Water very good. 

Hence our road lay for eighteen miles over a flat pebbly desert, 
with ocrasional undulations, to the caravanserai and c^aj>ar-kkdnah of 
Zain*n>din, situated in the midst of a very desolate landscape. The 
former edidee, of tho time of Shah Abbas, most originally have 
been of great strength, being built witb circular flanking towers of 
great thickness. Its ruined walls bore marks on all sides of having 
seen service, probably against the Bakhtiiris. We fouud a few 
musketeers stationed hei‘e for the pi’otection of the road. They must 
have been useless for any real piuposes of defence or protection, as, 
a few days before oor arrival, two camel loads of opium had been 
stolen at the caravanserai or in the neighbourhood, and the viotimB 
of the ft&ud had not sncceeded in obtaining astistance or redress. No 
provisions of any kind Wei’s to be had at Zalo-u-dic, and’ the water 
was salt. On the 12th we continued to move over the same pebbly 
desert, with no signs of habitation or life, to Earminebihin. For 
the first nine or ten miles we marched between two low ranges of 
hills, probably about three or four miles apart: then gradually 
ascended over a ridge of high ground, descending half a mile, to 
the bolting-place (sixteen milee). The nearly new caravanserai at 
this place was an excellent one, with four or fire good W 4 kHnak 9 , or 
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upstair rooms. It was l)«nt by the old Wakfl-ul-Mulk, father of 
. the preseat GoTcmor of Karmin, There was also a good 
kk&tuth^ and a kdlah^ or walled enclosure, where the few mbabitonte 
and muaketeers resided. Some slight cnUbatioa was obserred; and 
there wore sand-grouse in the vicinity. 

Leaving Karm&nah&h&n, we found for the first seven miles a gentle 
ascont in the road, otherwise pursuing its oonrse over the same stonj 
desert as on the previous day. A spur of low bills was then crossed, 
and after another slight descent the road debouched again on to 
the desert pldn. The entrance to this low range of bills was, we 
were told, a fiivonrito place for the attaehs of robbers, who, two 
or thi'Oe days before our arrival, had carried away two camel-loade 
of opium, a valuable priae. Our first informs^ou was that it hod 
been stolen from the caravanserai at Zain>u-din. The muslcet-men 
were principally eo^loyed in escorting caravans over this dangerous 
siK>t, which seemed certainly well adapted for the attache of brigands, 
hut as the goard always withdrew ite protecrion at the same place, 
it would seem easy for the robbers to change their 'venue.^ From 
tikis epir of hills the road continued for ahont eleven milee over an 
absolute desert to Shams, the name given to a deserted ckajiar-iMtiaA 
and a ruined fort, inliohitcd by the few mosket-mcn stationed there 
for the protection of the road. The water was very salt, arid supplies 
should be brought from ICarminshlihiD. The scene of desolation 
presented by the station of Shams, as it rises to our memory, could 
hardly be suipassod even in tho desolate scenery of Persia. A stony 
nnbrokon desert, intersected hero aud there by low ranges of barren, 
bleak and rocky hills, stretches on every ride, as far as the eye 
can reachand neither beast, bird, shrub, tree, twig, nor hnmau 
being breaks the impressive monotony. "We had passed on our way 
hither a caravan of fifty or sisty camels, proceeding with dates and 
dried fruits from Kaim^tn to Yasd. 

The road to Anir was over a conrinuatioQ of the same desolate and 
inhAspitable country noticed in the previous march- It was stony, 
in some places very sandy, and no signs of animal or vegetable 
life were visible. At ahont fifteen miles from Shams we halted’and 
breakfasted at a deep well of salt water dug in the desert, with a 
small mud jknt adjoining. The wind was so high as to rrise clouds 
of duet, and broal^t in the open air uodar these circikmstanoes was 
not enjoyable. At this place we were met by an employd of the 
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Governor of Karm&n, who had boon sent to AntU', n distnoco of 
nearly 200 miles, to meet the General and oondnet him to Karm^, 
seeing he wanted for nothing on the way. He hfld been waiting 
seventeen days at Andr, being nuaTTare of the delay tliat bad taken 
place at IsfhbAn. Abont seven miles further was the viUnge of 
Acdr, consisting of 300 bouses, tlie old mud fort of which witli 
doable walls; situated on a bill, was visible for many miles. On 
arrival we were immediately conducted to the Governor’s hooso, 
a new and ertenBlve building with a large tank of fresh running 
water in the coartyard, where most hospitable preparations had been 
made for our reception, fires lit, rooms catpetod, and tbe invariable 
presents of fmit and sweetmeats spread out on tbe Boor. The local 
Governor at tbe aamp time entertained the Persian Commissioner and 
his suite in another bnildicg. It need haitlly be said that means 
were found of recompensing him for his opeo-hnnded hosiiitnlity. 
The fort here bad tbe repub^tion of barbouring foxes. The eamvan- 
semi and ehapar-khS^ak wore good, and there was a fine moeque. The 
water supply was commendable. 

From Anfir tbe road, for tbe first few miles over a much cultivated 
plain, changed into tbe nsnal sandy desert nntil within thi'eu miles 
of Baiiz (ughteen miles), when the sur&ce became covered with, 
stones. We found Bai^ a small village, with a row of mulberry 
trees and a spring of runniug water; posscssiug a good caravanserai, 
the completed portion of which supfilied us with excellent quarters. 

The morning of tbe 17th December was bright and windy. Wilb 
the exception of tbe last four miles Into Kushkob (eighteen miles), 
when it became veiy stony, the road was ogmn over tiie sandy desert, 
here sparsely spriukled with eamel-thoim. Streams of pure water 
Bowed aloug each side of tbe road for some distance before we reached 
tbs village, tbe country aiound which appeared to be well irrigated. 
Many cotton fields were observed covering n considerable traot of 
country, and cultivation of all sorts seemed abundant. The caravan¬ 
serai here not being a good one, and tbe two large rooms on eithm* 
side of tbe doorway being very dirty, General Goldsmid and Cajrtain 
Smith camped In toots pitched outside. So short did they^rso^/b 
OD tbia side of Isfahan appear that we generally calculate them 
at three miles, instead of three and a half or four, as elsewhere in 
Persia, 

The next morning commenced with a light misty min, which 
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iocreased as the dsty advanced, and at last thei^e xvas a heavy 
downpour, which with alight intenniasion continued till past mid- 
nifht. This was a great hlcssiu^ for the country in geneml, and 
the simple inhahitante of Bahramah&d of conrse attributed it to the 
^anspicioas feet* of the General. Our bsg^ga^ came np in good 
time, though most of the things were more or less -wet, and tiie 
road, even in a very few hours, became slippery and difficult to 
traverse. A few days* rain would, it is to be supposed, mahe the 
^oads in this part of the country quite impassable. For eighteen 
miles after leaving Knshkoh we traversed a plab of great extent, 
stretching as far os the eye could reach, and bounded apparently by 
hills on every side, at this season capped with snow, especially a range 
lying just bebind Eushkob. This plain was covered with earthy 
tumuli and tbe tamarind plant, and promised to afford excellent 
shooting. We saw a fioek of thirteen or fourteen bustard feeding 
close to the road, but they were ftighiened by the doge before 
we could get a shot at them: bares and deer were also said to 
be abnndant At shout eighteon miles distance the large and 
flourishing village of Honnuaabad was reached, and in a quarter 
of a mile further another village named Danlab^. Hence to Babra« 
.znab&d, about seven miles, the conntry wore a very desolate appearance, 
find was cut up and scored in every direction by iandii, while 
occasional patches of green, though affording but little relief to the 
landscape, showed that cnltivation had not been wholly neglected. 

We halted on the 19th. Bahraroah^, a large and flourishiDg 
village—almost a town—of recent and rapid growth, contained, at 
the period of our visit, a population of perhaps 5,700. It may 
be said to owe its success to tbe late Wakol-ul-Hdlk, ^ther of the 
present Governor of Earra&n, a man of energetic and enterprising 
chai’aeter, by wbom the greater part of tbe caravansems and tanks 
contained within the provincial limits were directly or indirectly 
constructed. Tbe mud caravaneerM was of inferior kind: but we 
found quarters in an excellont house belonging to the Government. 
Id the evening of onr first day at Bohramab^d, ten Hindds came 
to visit the General, one of whom remembered him when he bad 
passed through five years before. These men, most of them nativee 
of Shikarpdr, bad come out from Earmin for the purpose of pnrobasing 
the raw cotton extensively grown in this neighbourhood. It is 
cleaned first by the natives here, and then exported to India tHd 
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Ban^ar-Abb&s, whither they informed us there is a direct rood fro:ti 
this pUcc, doing away with the noceesity of iitst transporting the 
cotton to Eatm&n. They seemed to be very happy and in good case, 
and presented a strong contrast to their mUerable brethren at Yozd. 
They intomed ns that the yield of cotton in the Karm&n district was 
about 4,000 nsHM yearly, or 28,000 lbs., and that its piicc was 
twenty-five sbillings per eighty poonds. The im2)orU for India 
appeared to be chiefly sugar, indigo, and cotton goods. There is 
DO donbt that a good transit road from Earmin to the coast would 
work wonders in opening ont the trade of this district, and in en- 
coniaging traffic with India from every part of Persia. Some few 
Farsis or Gabrs arc to be noted among the residents of Bahramabid, 
which has a reputation for pottery. On our second day, the General 
received visits from the Naib of the place, and the Yiwar or ^fajor, 
who bad been sent out to moot us from Karmfiu. The Hiodfis also pud 
him n second visit. The inlmhitants here have a practice during the 
Bainaa£;i of sounding a dram in the early morniug, as a notice to the 
faithful that it is time to prepare their last meal before tbe rising 
of the sun compels them to commence their daily fast. The * tattoo * 
was very loud, and awoke us regularly every morniog about fmir 
o’clock. 

On a bright, bot cold and windy morning, af^er a night of hard 
frost, we quitted Bahramabfid. Tbe road for the first five miles 
led through a well-cultivated phuo, cut up and scored io * every 
direction by kat/dit, until it reached the village of Abdulab&d, when 
it passed for siztaen miles over a pebbly desert, and for about 
three miles moi’e over soft sandy aoil interspersed with patches of 
i&ttia. We stopped and breokfasted at about fourteen miles, at 
a covered task of czcellent water, near a mud hovel situated on 
the side of the road. The hills on all sides of the plain we hod 
crossed were covered with snow, and tbe enow-capped and lofty 
mountain range beyond Barmin was distinctly visible, forming *a 
beautiful boundary to the landscape in onr front. Kabfitar- 
Kbin, which takes its name from an old pigecn-fiower in tbe 
vicinity, consists of two villages, one almost in ruins and the other 
new, confaining about 150 inhabitants. A large number of these 
politely came out to meet the General, the Batkhuda informed 
ns he had orders from the Wakxl-ni-Mulk to supply all our wants 
bolh for men and animals free of charge. This, however, was an 
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armng^emcDt which was not allowed to have effect: we pi'efeited 
paying for everything. It was impossible to prevent the villagers 
sacrificing a sheep by a rapid procese of decapitation on the approach 
of our cavalcade. One man kept the bleeding carcase on the left of 
the road, while another ran across with the h ead; so that wo bad 
to pass between the two, which we vuaderstand to bo the orthodos 
way of accepting a Persian welcome. They had endeavoured to sacrifice 
a sheep in a similar way at onr every halting-stage, hut we had> as 
a rule, hitherto managed to save its life. The caravanserai at 
KabutAr-Kh6o, in which wc put up, was not in very good repair, 
besides bring rather dark and dirty: bat it had two pretty good 
b 4 UiA 4 tiah. Nnmorons pigeons wei'e observable everywhere ia the 
vicinity. The water here was good and abundant. £ahutar-£^h&n, as 
the private property of the Shah, paid no tribute, hut had to supply 
certain articles of consumption on oocarions. It had an arsenal with 
thirty guos. 

There was more hard fi'oat and much ice when we left Eabfitar- 
Khfin. The road, which bad previously run over a hard sandy plain, 
after five miles entered an extensive marsh, which, owing to the heavy 
i'wns of two days proviocs, would have probably been impassable had 
.it not been for the frost of the preceding night, which enabled us to 
get over the ground while it was yet hard. This tract is only difficult 
in wot weather; bat, after any continuous vain, it would evidently 
be quite iinpa®able, receiving, as it were in a batin of soft clayey 
soil, all the streams from the neighbonring high grounds. At thirteen 
miles we reached the fiourisbing village of Kil^t, where we stayed 
and breakfasted at an excellent cara^’anserai, bnilt by the late Wakfl- 
ul-Mdlk, with a complete suite of good upper apartments, and with 
doom to all tho downstair rooms—an nnheard-of luxury in Persia, 
After leaving Kibdt the valley became narrower, bemg bounded as 
before by the magnificent Jafer Kuh and range of snowy hills beyond 
Karmdn in our front. The road from Ribfit to Bagliin was for 
fifteen miles over a stony desert, interspersed with patches of cnltiva- 
tion. The laige village of Sadi was passed to the right, alK)at 
eleven miles from Eibit. We were met at Baghin as usual by a 
deputation of the inhobitaats, of whom there are about idoo. Bagbin, 
we were told, paid no money revenue, hut in kind, principally wheat 
and barley- Tbe village was clean, and well supplied with cx^Ient 
water. There was much enUivatod land in the vicinity, extending to 
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foQt the bills bounding tbe pkin on the right; and good 
shooting. The Oeoeml and C&ptiuQ Smith pitched tents outside the 
indifferent caraTOoseini. We halted here one day, and reemved a Tisib 
from the Zibit of the place, accompanied by tho Y&war oud his sod. 
All three 'n’ere greatly suipnsed at and mfcerested iu a breech-loading 
gun, on the ordinary principle, with cootml-fli'e cartridges. They hod 
never eecn anything of the kind before, and their plandits wero long 
and loud. 

From Bsgbin, which is really south of Karmhn, tho rood, for sevcml 
miles, winds abont over sloping stony ground, until it has completely 
ronnded the point of the D&wirhn range, when it descends into ^e 
plain of £avadn (nineteen miles). At an old caravanserai, distant 
thirteen miles, the General was met abont 12.30 by the uUkhdl, 
sent ont to meet him by the Wakil-uUMulk, coosisUng of fiom forty 
to fifty horsemen commanded by two Colonels, one of whom, Sarhnng 
All Agba, ^ko French very well, having been educated for ihruu 
years at the £colc do St. Cyr, in Pnris. A tome boar came out with 
the escort, and wo were told that it invariably accompaniod tbe hoivos 
when taken out. Tbe Persians allow these wild boars (caught vciy 
young) to live in their stables, where they sliiko np a gieat friendslup 
with the horses. This custom is the more enriens, as the pig, being 
the nncleanest of animals in a Muhammadan’s eyes, would hardly 
appear a fit object for admission to the stables, often considered 
a place of great sanctituds : tbe stables of the Shah and tbe Britisli 
Minister at Tehrio ait, for instance, pHvileged places where all 
criminals can securely take bail or refuge. We were escorted to 
the lodging assigned to the General by a great conconrse of hoiscmen 
and faTiUh 4 . On arrival, however, tlie quarters and general arrange- 
ment were found to be so defective that Captain Smith was despatched 
to tbe Persian Commissioner to repi'esent the state of af^irs. The 
latter was found to he in a state of gi^eat discomfort and disquietude, 
as his abode was infinitely worse. The Goveruor, on learning tbe 
inferior character of the accommodation provided, directed the B^b-i* 
Nish&t to be placed ut our disposal, and sent numerous apologies 
for not having selected it before, on the ground that there were 
no stublee available there. Oar habitat for the first day and night 
was situated on tbe east of Karmin outside the walls, and belonged to 
the chief of police; but was in a state of wretched repair. The 
htlthi of the Wakfl-ul-Mulk colled in tho aftemcon to uk 
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altici* the Genoiftl’s be&Ith, and the whole of the Hindiie of the place, 
about forty ia ixuinbcr> also came to pay their respects. We entered 
KarxD^D on the last day of the &st of Ramazin. 

The nest moroing' we made aiiangements to move into the Bdgh-i> 
Nishit, situated ou the other side of the city. A mao brought us 
a large and very fine wild goat as a present, he having shot it 
the day before in the Juf^r-Kuh, which abounds with these animals. 
The GcDerul, accompanied by Captain Smith, paid a ccrcmoolal visit 
to the Wakil-ul-M 61 k. Oar way lay through the heart of the dijj 
which was crowded with masses of people, in their best attire, at 
all places of vantage, to see the English envoy pass. The basdr* 
wsi’c filled with fruit, sweetmeats, and aneh like things, but shops 
that did not sell eatables were closed in honour of the feast following 
the expiration of the fast. We found the Governor’s house situated 
inside the ark or dtadel^practically a large square, mth spa^uous 
huts inside the courtyard- The Wakil-ul-Mulk received oar chief 
with great cordiality, and spoke much concerning his friendship 
with his father the former Governor: alluding to the occasion of the 
General’s visit in i 855 , when be himself was only Colouel of a 
legiment. His rapid rise in fortune may be principally aitrlbuted 
, to influcDCe gained by the notably succosaful administration of bis 
late father. After sifting for some time wc took onr leave, and 
proceeded to oui new quarters on tbe opposite side of the 
to tbose we bad abandoned. Tbe Bigh-i-Misbit, one of the nicest 
residouces we bad seen in Persia, was built by the present Governor, 
and ia bettor adapted for summer than winter. The grounds aio 
of great extent, partly laid out for fruit and partly for flowers, In 
the afternoon, the Naw 4 b of tbo Governor came again to see tbe 
Oener^, and aivangod about bis return visit the next day. This 
gentleman spoke French fluently, and told us he had been seven years 
in Paris. Ho seemed to feel keenly his exile in this dutpof-tbe^way 
port of tbe world, and longed to get back to Europe. 

Our Cbii&tmas Day (Sunday) was bright and cold, with frost. 
We bad visits from two Colonels in tbe morning j but tbe mvility 
may have been prompted by a desire of consulting Dr. Gumming 
about their eyetight. At breakfast time, five large tiaya of swee^ 
meats arrived fiom tbe Wakil-ul-Mdlk, as a Cbriatmas present. At 
on© o’clock, the Governor, attended by the Deputy Governor, Persian 
Commisaioner, Chief of Police (an enormously fab man), the Fienoh- 
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speaking Oolcuel and tlie Nawfib, pwd bis petiirn visit. He stayed 
nearly an bour, duiing which tune the General presented him with 
a very bandeotne pair of gold cye-gla8ses» at which he was mncli 
pleased. He was aUo very nnsious to ennsult Dr. Camming about 
hie eyes. The ^vhole tribe of Hindds csime abont 6 p. b. to ace fhe 
Gonoral. Th^ said tb^ bad been trying evci* since the morning 
to got occese to him, bnt had been boaton away at three of the 
oity gates: eventually, the Wakfl-ubMillk^ hearing of their distress, 
had given orders for their admittance. These men generally have 
many compUints, either well or ill foonded, to make agunst the 
Persian Goveinment, and wonld naturally try to engage every passing 
Soglisbman in their favoov; but General Goldsmid was, of course, 
Qoable to interfere directly in their behalf by any formal or 
adequate investigation. 

On hfonday, a very large present of orangoe and dates arrived 
from tbe WakiUul-Mdlk, who bod forbidden bis servants to take 
any prasento in return; and a dei)utation of Gabra, succeeded sborUy 
after hf one of Hindiis, made its appearance at our quarters. On 
Tuesday tbi’ee Peruan gentlemen colled to see Dr. Gumming, and 
asked him to treat them tor bad eyesight, a complaint which appcftra 
to be prevalent in Karmin. The Wakil-ul-Mulk sent a present of 
deer that had just been shot, and a quantity of partridges and gome, 
to the Gectoral. At two o’clock Captain Smith visited His Ebccellency, 
by desire, to present him with the translation of Malcolm's ' History 
of Persia,' done into Persian by order of the Bombay Government, 
aud at tbe express wish of hfe late father, the old Wakil.uhM'ulk, 
personally communicated to General (then Colonel) Goldsmid. The 
Governor was osceedingly pleased at tlio receipt of the book, and 
expressed his gratification ond tliauks in the most cordial manner. 
He read the profaos, winch set forth tho cireumstaDces under which 
the work had been translated, and said he felt strongly the kind¬ 
ness whiob had reoollectod and acted upon a wish of his father's 
expressed so many yoars ago. He was further very anxious to know 
when the second volume wonld be ready, and soid that, when it was 
finished, he would have thorn both printed in Bombay. The book 
is beoutifully written, and illustrated with copies of the engravings 
which accompany the original work. Captain Smith, on leaving the 
ffos'eruoi’s, proccede<l to visit tlie Persion Cominissioitcr, who Lad 
quitted Ids first place of residence, outside the walls, fm* ooo inside 
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ilie City, and certainly tad not made » change for the better. He 
stated that he liod by yesterday’s post received instractions from 
the Persian Government to proceed with the settlement of the Baid- 
chisi^n frontier, should Sist&n be fonnd impracticable on arrival 
at Kann&n; and that he was accordingly willing to proceed at once 
with this mission, if the General would inform him ofRcially of the 
impossibility of going to SUtAo. We were told that the bands 
and ears of two thieves had been cut off on the previons day in 
the public square^. In the evening a large dinner was provided 
for the servants of the Mission and those of the Governor employed 
about our domicile, which was kept up, with music and like accom* 
panimenta, until twelve o’clock. 

Little of novelty occurred on Wednesday. The Ydwar called on the 
part of the Wakd-ul-Mdlk to teU the General that everything he, 
the Governor, poesessed was at his disposal. The General called 
OQ the Persian Commissioner at his house in the town. Thei^e were 
no chairs, so we had all to sit on the ground. Mirza Ma’sum 
KL&n expi'eased his willingness to accompany ns to Baluchiat&n, 
on the nadersCandiug that the Sistin matter was Impi’acticable 
for this year at least. The Eoglish mail amved from Tehrin, 

' I>r. Cunumn^ rekUi • eufioui story to «oitii«uoii tUftvss. Threo nuo b^d 
mado An sotry into a PsnlAO’s hooio IsfOh&n, hfc wi>p> soeond a fuSci«ii^ of 
plnodor, w«r« on tli* pd&t of mikleg their way through a bole ia tbs v*U, wbon tbs 
TiotuuMd owvar wuke up, And Airirod on the ^let just is tlmo to les the Isat of the 
p«r^ with bis body boif through the hols. Se inunediately caught h^ of the 
btagUr's legs, ud held on, sbooting is tbs manotime for sseistooco. Ibe eaptive’s 
caDRuden, «n tMr tide, tried with might tod mtin te pull him tfaiough. but flading 
" ibefr offorte unsuceessfhl. tad b«ng, moreover, tfrtid of o^turu tiiemselv«% or reogni* 
ties ahoold they eecsyie tad their eemrtda be teJeeo, they btetily out off bis bend tad 
decniuped with it, thus iMving no trace by winch tlugr loighs be kaewn. tod: dmag 
tway with tU danger of tbdr hiend turning king's evideoee. Bloodshed In aioy fonn 
sewne to come natunJ to Fersit&s. A titve boy ia SUHs, twelve ystrs o( ege. ehot 
his master's sou, it wu nppesed by teoideufc. The Ooreroor, however, took t more 
aerkioB view of the case, sod ordered the wratobad ltd Co be eronified. This was sc' 
corlingly done, the victim being ntilod up egtiusi the wall in the pablic equate, with 
iron pegs tiirough his btads tad lege, tud a eUke driven through his bsok into 
the wtU^ te whfeb he had bis fkce turued. It is stid that the suffenr setuaUy 
lived io this jrotdboa fer soiae bouts. AS Shirts, also. QutrterioBster.8erg«eot Bower 
sow the azecutloim' out Cbe tliroats of eleven robbers in one oorniog. The wretched 
men stood ell in a row, and amokod a the executioner walked op .to them 

one by one, pat their hosda under his left area, estd out their threats m mecb the 
wi^ aa he would have killed sheep. Ail the shepkoepers had to pay a &e to 
the grim ofUcuiL 
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b^EL brought by one of tlio servonts wc bad Gcnt back from 
lafabin in the incredibly short time of seven days. His rCi^ort 
Tvas tbat be had started on the ailomoon of the 2otb, and bad boon sick 
one day at Yazd. By oiu- route the distance would have exceeded €50 
miles; by bis it might have been about doc. Ou Tlinrsday tvo 
coniinued our experience of tbo bright oold mornings of Karmio. 
Tbs Natv&b of the \Vakil-u]<MtiIk called to express bis master's 
willingness to serve the Gezieral in any way> He brought with him as 
preecnts ^ or seven very ancient coins. In the afternoon, some of ns 
proceeded to the town to visit Gie carpet and shawl manufactories. 
The Governor sent a man as escort irom ^ B^gVl'Kisbit, aud 
on arrival at the shawl manufactories, we were shown into a room 
where there was a variety of sweetmeats and fruits laid out for our 
acceptance, and where, while enjoying tea and the universal kaU^H, 
the owner of the factory showed xis some of the best specimens of 
sbawU manufactured, beautiful in texture, pattern, and make. An 
odioial of tUe Ooveruo/s household hero prosentod bimsclf, and said 
he had also been commlBsioned by His Excellency to talic us ronnd 
the ^roTk8bops. This tali dac-lcoking Persian, with splendid black 
beard, turned cut to be the indlvidael who had been appointed 
niknindir to the General when be and Major Murdoch Smith . 
paased through Ksrmin in 1866. He had not known that the 
English Commisuoner of to-day was the Colonel of five years ago, 
aud was delighted when informed of the iden^ty. The faetory we 
were now at was, moreover, the same visited on the former occasion. 
After tea was fioisbed we proceeded to the workshops, entering by a hole 
in the wall, just big enough to admit a man hut ceiioinly not large 
enough to pass a chair; and the first thing that struck us was the 
utter want of veutilation, there being absolutely no ivay of purifying 
the air, which ivas close aud smelt most irnwholesome. About sixty 
or seventy men and hoys were seated in three rooms, working at 
looms placed horizontally before them. Eacli loom, worked by one 
man and two small boys, contained the ihbric of one shawl. The 
man, always on experienced hand, sits in the middle, and the two 
boys on either side. They mt eo close together that their anns 
actually interlace, bat, neveitheless, their nimble fingers work away 
with great rapidity. They moke the shawls wi^ the light side 
downwards, eo that their eyes can be of very little use in guiding 
them, and they learn the patterns by heart. EstiaoidiDary as it 
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seems, tliese intricate patterns are learnt bj lieart and rote, not 
from painted pictures with long written ejcplanaUona, but entirely 
from manuacript. The pattern of a shawl is composed in the same 
way that another man would compose a piece of poetry, and the 
workers then learn the pattern hy heart. 'Phis is certwniy most 
marvelloQSi and must demand a constant and never-ceasing str^ 
upon the memory. We were informed that it would take a elerer lad 
six months or more to learn a pattern, but that when once learnt 
it was never forgotten. Some of the children we saw working there 
could not have been more than seven or eight years old, and children 
were by fat the majority of workers. In one of the rooms ttie shawls 
in course of manufacture were of a very simple derign, and adapted 
to beginners; a man was walking up and down readmg out the 
patterns from a dii'ty and soQed manuscript. But the better sWls 
have all, as it were, to be learnt by heai-t The threads of birK 
or goatVbair, dyed, are cut in abort lengths, and these are woven 
in by the fiagera into the web of the shawl stretched horizontally 
before the maker. The boys and men sit in holes with their feet 
under the web, which poririon brings thrir arms on a level with the 
shawl. TUt the work is unhealthy in the extreme, the pale sallow 
focee of ttie men and boys sufficiently testified; but it has also 
a serious effect in damping the eyes; few of those whom we ^ 
but had bleared and weak eyes, and many wore spectacles. Ihe 
emaciated bodies of ttie children were esperially noticeable and vtty 
iririable, and th^ arms soemed to be almost withered avmy, but 
there is no ^Factory Act’ in Persia. We were inform^ by the 
proprietor that the hours aUotted to sheer work averaged fourteen 
ft day 1 A shawl of the beet description, three yards m len^, 
takes about a year to make, and should cost from forty to sixty 
imdiu or £ 2 a). The men are badly paid, the 

avera^ng about is. a day, and the children about aJ. to Af. It « 
impossible that, always being in such a position, wi^ the ho^ 
evmlastingly bent over the same work, and the mind oa well « 
fingers con^tly strained, any of these poor 
lonff But the manufectuies that spring from their nimble 6nger 
are^very bwmtiful. The Karml^Dis boast that- their shawls ^ 
superior to those of Kashnur, to which place they^ort ann^y 

i the fine wool found next to the skin of the goat. These sh 
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entirely aade from tliis material. The goeta are sboro twice n year, 
iu tiio spring and anhimn. From the shawl manufactory we went 
come little distance to that of the no less celebrated eorpeto. Tliese ate 
manufactured in a way remlDding on© 6ti‘ODg:Iy of the gobelin tapestry 
made at present, or xatber before the ww, in Paris. The looms are 
arranged perpendicularly, and the workeia sit Iwhind the loom, but m 
this case, unlike the gobelins, they hare the right side of the carpet 
towards them. The manufocturs of carpets differs from that of the 
shawls also in this particular, that each carpet has a painted pattei*n, 
designed and drawn out by the master of the znanofactory, which 
is pinned in the centre of the carpet, and which the workers can 
consult, if neceesary, from time to time. Advantage, hovrever, is rarely 
taken of this facility of reference, for the boy who site neaiast the 
pattern reads out in a monotonous voice any ioforznation requiiud 
conceraing it. Tlie carpets are made enrirdy of cotton, woven in by 
the fingers into the upright web. Their manufacture is tedious 
and costly io the extreme, but they are beaxitifully soft and durable. 
The work is constantly liammcred close together by a wooden liammcr 
every few stitches. The man whose manufactory wo visited was 
sud to be without a rival in Persia, either for beauty of design 
or excellence of manufaetoie. We saw a beautiful carpet that be was 
making for the sacred sbrlne at Mash-hod, which was to cost 500 
ivmd**, or ^200, being eleven yards long by obout two ond n half 
broad; than which nothing could be more beautifal. Bntits manu¬ 
facture would take at least two yeoi's from the commencement. Tie 
boys and men here did not look so unbealtby as in the sbawl workshops. 
We were euteitaiiied here with the usual swcetoieata, frnits, and 
sknrbai, laid out ou a most beautiful rug that had just come from one 
of the looms. The doctor having left ns to advise the WaHl-ul-MdJk 
on the sul^ect of his eyes, we went straight home through the 
hagarf. These are lofty and well built, owing tl;eir existence, as 
indeed do all the improvemente in this town, to the energy of 
the late Governor; before whose promotion to high local admiuistra- 
rive fonctioos Karmdn was, by all accounts, a wretched place. We 
noted that a great part of the city was in ruins; but the high wall 
by which it was sorroundsd, with its sis laige gates and flanking 
towera at regular iuteivals, gave it an air of neatness and solidity. 

On IVidny wo were busy tlxe whole day preparing the despatch 
of a Tcbrdn courier- In the evening the Persian Commissiouci*, with 
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the N&wib and tbe Colonol> All AgUa, who bod h^adod uUkddi, 
dined with the Genorab The oonTersation was carried on eutiieiy 
in French, aa these gentlemen had bees, in EaropSi the tno lost 
baTiDg been «}hiei^y educated in Paris. The nest day, Saturday, the 
lost day in the year, Captain Smith visited the Persian Commis¬ 
sioner, to asoertain what were his precise intentions as to futnre more- 
ments. Mina Ma^sum Khdn, evidently in great fear of the responsi¬ 
bility to be iaenrred by proceeding dii’ectly to Baluchistan, finally 
consented to go there, if informed in writing that the move to Sistdn 
was impractioahle. 

On New Yew's Day, the Nawib of the WaMl-nl-Mdlk called 
in the morning with his veihal congratulations; and also brought 
some bandsome presents from the Governor, oonsistiog of a carpet 
and fumad (felt) (worth about ^6o) for the General, a mg for 
Captain Smith, and a shawl for Dr. Cumzniog. The two former 
it was decided to send oS at once to the India Office In England. 
After breakfast Captain Smith called on the Persian Commissioner, 
and announced to him the GeneraFs intention to march from ICanndn 
on 'Wednesday at latest. He promised to be ready. Tbe General 
received a letter from Sir 'W. Merewetber in Sind, dated tbe ^9th 
^ November, which had l>ecn brought np from Bandar-Abboa by tho 
‘WakiUul-Mulk’a or messenger. 

Tbe day following, the Ydwar called early to inform the General 
that he hod been ordered to accompany him all the way to Bompur, 
and that be wanted leave to meet him at B.£yfn, three st^es on 
the way, as be vras going to visit his family residing there. Per¬ 
mission was of course given. At 3 P.tf. the General, attended by 
Captain Smith, Dr. Cumming, and Guartermaster-Sergeant Bower, 
called on the 'Wakd-nl-Mdlk to bid him good-bye. hiitsa Ma’sum 
Kb in was in attendance, as were the nsnal members of the Governor's 
suite, "Wo were received very cordially, and the appearance of special 
refreshments prolonged tbe vitit; bat the ices were somewhat cold 
fare for a winter’s afternoon. After the visit was over, the Geneial 
retnmed to the B&gh-i-Nishdt, while Captain Smith, Dr. Cumming, 
and Quartermaster-Sergeant Bower proceeded to the earavoDserai in 
the city, which the Hindu traders are allowed to rent from the 
«iU/itaAvi at ino iufftdfu per annum. It is a wretchedly dirty pUce, 
opening off one of the iasdr^, aowded for the occasion; ond throngs 
of people, principally women, blocked the entrance the wbole time 
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tiftt we remaned there, A more public visit wm probably never paid; 
for our chairs were placed on a platform which runs outside and 
over tbc Lower row of shops, and we had to sit hero e:cposed to 
the full gaze of the popuUdon of the "basin for a quarter of an 
hour, eating sweetoeate and otherwise engaged in scarcely digniBod 
pursuits. One of the Hindtis had been in Persia for thirty-five 
years, and another for twelve years; being unable to leave, so they 
informed us, on account of the bad debts they could not recover. 
Among them were agents for Shikorpdr merchants, who geneiully 
remain about five years at a tixne. There were also eight 
professedly on the point of storting for the fires at Bjlkd, on the 
Caspian, a long aod perilous joumsy amid a Muhammadan population. 
Those Hindtis would much like to have a British Consul at E.arm^n, 
whose presence would, no doubt, do much to encourage traile and 
commerce with India. Tliey had asked Genoial Goldsmid to imy 
them a personal visit at the oaravanserai, in older that their social 
status might he enhanced in the eyes of the Muhammadans; but 
the officers of his suite, to whom the whole scene was comparatively 
new, bad gone in his stead, and met with a warm reception. They 
showed us a little dirty room in the caravanserai, where they said 
a European, who could neither talk Hiudastini or Persian, bad stayed 
for a fortnight about six or seven years before \ and we were unable 
to determine who this might be^. We learnt that the SCanndn 
shawls of tbc finer sort, made of hirk, were not in great domciod 
for exportation, they being principally mode to order. Groat quon- 
titiee of the inferior kinds, however, made of lamb’s-wool, were sent 
to the Turkish market. They paid a duty at every provinoml town 
on the caravan ronte, and again an impost duty on the Turkish 
frontier. The local duty on the superior shawls was five per cent. 

' Wbu I wu u Wa rm!- Jq JaiiuAiy, iSCC, MobamnAcI lanall Klia, Its &U)ar 
ct til* pr««€nt &7T«nior, Qin to tbs aon^ul Gorsnor, a prince of tbo blood 

ro;al. tcU mo tbot About aftoea yosrs prvriouiJ;, » itru^ tn*«U«r, oabflosibl; *n 
Eaigltfhi&Mi, bad tskoa up Us aesrtsn fti a sumia«r*boaM bolMiglaC le UamI/. Bwae 
bo;s li*d iMuiled Uia tbero, probab^ wllib iateai to diilodgo hia, sod sftor a tino 
ho hod boos brought bofbro the Minlalor. Fiadio; the l*tt«o on^o^ ifi a ^iMstion 
of carpoU. ho Wok oo opportoidty of onterisg into tho cosTonotion, oourUne that 
tho QMOuftolum of Eom&n voro vorth znoro ntonoj tbMt tbo oiboodU oocdjoodI; 
put Upon tbwD. Erontuon^, lio got omso oofpoto froin tho Ktuts, os tho ondonUBding 
thot (bo/ w«r« to bo dlopoood of to tbs boot odva&Boe;o, Mtd for o oerCois contidor^ 
tloD; but oAor tbo sDos^ bod doporiod, nothlsg farthar bod boa beard of him.— 

F.J. a 
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'The colours, trigUfc when new, were very lioble to fade if nxiaW 
exposed to the sun, especially yellow, green, and blue: the maCerial, 
iioUko Kaflhmir, shiinking slightly on being wet. 

Oq Tuesday, tl>e 3rd Jannary, the Nawdb of the Govemor came 
to breakfast; and shortly after the Tersian Commissioner called on 
the General and sat for a long time. His rislt was very satie&otory, 
as he made no farther difficulties about starting, and arranged to 
accompany us on the Thursday, lo the afternoon the General saut 
the mifMor with two very handsome presents to the Wakfl-ul-M6lk, 
with which he was greatly pleased—an enamelled Paris opem-glass, 
and some beautiful silk for covering furniture. He tdso gave tire 
Nawib a silver watch. Dr. Cumming’s reputation had become a 
faU ticc{tni^% in Karmic; be had numerous patients every day, 
especifllly women. The people asked him tc do strange thlcge, 
and apparently thought he could work miroolee. 

On the 4th, Colonel AK Agha and the Nawib called to pay a 
ftvrewell visit on the part of the Waldl-ul>h( 61 k in the afternoon, 
and to convey bis reiterated tbanke for the presents sent him yester¬ 
day. The Kindds oJeo called again. Large were imed 

to those servants of the Governor who bad been detached for employ- 
meat with the Mistion during its etay in Karm&n. Our old far&sktt 
were also dismissed; new ones, carefully chosen by the Wakil-ul- 
hfdlk, being eeut to snpply their places. Karmen was 1‘eputed to 
contain 40/x)0 inhabitants: 40 Hindus; Gabrs, 180; Jews, 50: to 
possess 32; caravanserais, 28, j. e. 12 for trade, and id 

for travellers; sbawl manu&ctories, 120; cotton manufactories, 80; 
carpet manufactories, really good, 6. The revenue was stated at 
about 510,000 itmdnt, <st :Fi14,ooo. 

After a detention of nearly a fortnight net wholly profitless^ 
if aomewhat wearisome, we left ICarmin on the morning. of the 
3th January; skirting the rhtj walls up to the gate opposite the side 
by which we bad entered. Our road passed throu^ several miles 
of ruins and betide the Kala’h Dubbtar, or Virgin Fort, a high 
hill about two milee from Karmin, evidently strongly fortified in 
former times, but of late years in ruins. There were marka of a 
covered way that must have led to tbo oatekirts of the city from 
the fort. Oo clearing the ruined suburbs tho rood ran over a sandy 
desert, much cut up and scored with old iandU^ until at about 
twenty-one miles distance from Karmin it rose to the village 
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of Mihtin, TtAble lon^ boforo it was reacHcO, lying on tlo sloping 
ground wUoh bounded tbo view in froQt> and scrrounded witli most 
extensive gardens. The blue dome of the slirioe stood out a 
conepicnouB and efiectnal Lmdmark. At about half way was 
a small and caravanserai, where good water conld be obtoinotl. 
The Kdh-i-Jnfir, to the right of the road, formed a beautiful oycct 
in the landscape. The village of Juf^* itself might he Just discerned 
lying at the end of the spar which terminated tho bill to the 
west. At about five miles from Mtibdn we were met by a 'Ydwar,’ 
with three gentlemen in scarlet^ who hod come to meet the 
General; and as we entered tho village we were received hy some 
more faT&tkii: finally, at the enti’ance to the shrine, we found a 
guard of honour, drawn up in full di’ess, consistiDg of some ta'outy 
or thirty men. The whole villagtf turned out to see ns pass, and 
every advantageous place for beboldeia was occupied by staring crowds, 
amid which women decidedly had the pi^eponderancc. Tito shrine 
here is n famous one; it contams the body of Shah Ni^at Ullah, 
a grout saint or prophet of Indian extraction, who fiovrished in tho 
fourteenth century, and is credited with much influence la brluging 
about tho Isdion mutiny, owing to his prophecy that tho English 
power in India wonld be extioguisbod in 1857. Kumerous devotees 
from all parts of the world flock to his tomb, and we saw sovmnl 
gifts there, entirely of Indian origin. The shrine, which lies 
to the left of the road, is very picturesque, with its large and 
beautiful cUnar trees, in the midst of which the blue dome appears. 
On the opposite side of the road wc obseived a superior sort of 
caravanserai or dwelling-bouse, provided by the WakH-nUMdlk, 
for the use of travsilere. This building occupied throe sides of a 
square, facing towaids the shrine, with which it was connected by 
two graceful arches that bridged the road. It contained a very 
pretty garden, which should bo beoutifnl in summer, with a brood 
stream of the purest water runuiog through it. found the 

shrine somewhat out of repair. The remuos of the Shah lay 
undemeatb the dome in a large marble grave covered with 
A beautiful carpet adorned the floor of the room. Almost all 
tho soveimgns of Persia bad lent tbeir asdstanoe in beautifying 
and enriching tho shrioe from time to time, and tho record of 
their good deeds was emblazoned on tbe walls. The garden sur- 
rounding was supplied with plenty of pure water—a most fortunate 
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circumetftuce fox teavellew. Indeed the village abounded with 
purling streoma and beautiful trees. The two ^rvitkei who showed 
us over the shrine were singnlnrlj intelligent nnd free from fenatieiam; 
they did uot even re<iuest us to take off our boots, though of 
course we did not enter the sacred precincts where the remains of the 
prophet lay. Soth these men well remembered the General's former 
visit in i 85 d, with Major Murdoch Smith, and were very glad 
to see him again. M&lidn struck us as a paiticularty pleasant place, 
a good summer resldenoe for the inhabitants of Earm^ln. The popaU> 
tion of M^uu was estimated at about 500c inbabitantsit bad four 
Aamndma. 

leaving a cbarmiog apartment which had been placed at our 
disposal under orders from Korm&a, we marched alter breakfast, 
at about 10 i.u.; having first paid a visit to the shrine of Mtihuo. 
The road ran over a pebbly desert, with oomel-thom, gradually 
ascending in a sontUerly direction till it entered the hills, when 
it followed the lino of a watercourse till arrival at H^nakab (sixteen 
miles), a single caravaciserai, built seven or eight years before by 
the deceased WakH-ul-Mdlk. There was a brick-kila here for 
makiog kandi pipes. In the rainy season the countiy about was said 
abound with small game. The hills were covered with stones 
and the universal cameUthom. IV ater was here good and abundant. 

On the morning of the 7tb, the Pereian Commissionev started 
before us. We had shared the caravanBeroi together on the previous 
night. The rood ran between faiUa until it reached a stone stable 
very strongly built, called Kala'h Shur, whero we breakfasted, nine 
miles from Hioakah. At this point a strong and most unpleasant 
wind arose, which continued to blow with great force until we 
arrived at Rdjin. About fom* miles from Elala'h Shnr the road had 
attained its highest point, and then we began to descend. Here 
we first got a sight <£ the beautiful snowy ranges of Sarvistan and 
Beh Bakri, with the lofty Kdh>i*Shah. AAer descending for some 
seven miles, over very stony ground and through a most desolate 
country, we made a ddtewr to the right, aud followed a course due 
south-west, for four miles acroae a barren plain, over which a strong 
wind blew, to the large village of lUyin, situated on the sloping 
ground bounding the right of the level tract. Here we were received 
by an Utikbdl of the inhabitants, and conducted, amid crowds of 
curious villagers, to a comfortable and spacious house on the higher 
VOL. r, 0 
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ground. Th« road ere liad tr&TOreed was not the usual voad from 
Earmin in summer. There was another muoli more direct and 
shorter, which joined the Karrain road at M^him^ but being imposs* 
able in winter, oors was coosidered preferable. B^yin could boast 
about 5 ooo inhabitants, a census having been taken in recent years. 
There were some heautiBil cMndr trees in the village j and the water 
was good and plontifnl. 

The weather had become perceptibly warmer; but the days wei*© 
clondy. For the first fifteen miles after leaving B&yia we marched 
over a stony desert, with occasional cultivation, and covered with 
camd’thoiii, at right angles to the rood by which we bad approached 
onr stage on the previous day. Then, instead of going straight into 
Sarviabn, it mado a further d^our at right angles to the left, and fol¬ 
lowed this comne for seventeen miles; forming three sides of a square, 
of which the fourth would have been the direct line from Ildualrnh 
to Khitunabad, had we followed that route. Thja distance of 
seventeen miles was for the greater pact between the Untk of a 
high and it>cky ravine, along the bed of a river, no doubt high 
enough in rainy weathw, but when we passed very sandy and atony. 
The course was winding in the extreme, .and the JUATch was 
especd^ly tedious. Such water as there was in the pools in the 
bed of the river was very salt. No game was to be seen. The * 
road then made another d/iow at right angles to the right, and 
leaving the bed of the river, which still ran parallel with it, continued 
for two miles ovei- a richly-watered and wed-oultivafced plain to the 
small village of Kbdtanabod, or Khioah-Kh^tun, situated at the 
foot of a long and sombre black rock. There was another road fiom 
Bdyin joining this road at its last deiour, and used when tbo river* 
was full, but which was much longer. The reason of this one 
b^g used in preference to the more direct ono from Hdaakah and 
to Sarvigtan was expired to be the utter desolation of the oounby 
in the latter case. We were received at Sh 4 nah-Kh 6 t(m by the 
usual utiUdl of the inhabitants, and found qoartere in a very large 
and spacious mud caravansenw, built by the late Wakxl-ul-Mulk, 
where the Commisrioner also found accommodation. The water hare 
was vaiygood- 

About two miles after departure from Khinah.Khfittm we saw 
a vilJsge to the right, apparently overhanging the bed of the river 
which gives the name of Tahrud to the cluster of villages lying 
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in tbi& small district'', 'We nos entered a passage between bills 
following tbe coarse of a winding and clear stream for about three 
miles, when tbe road forked—tbe right branch leading to the ancient 
fort of Awilrik, and tbe left debouebing, after a short distnsce, 
os nn estenuve plain, covered with low tamarisk, and very stonj, 
which apparently stretched in front up to the walla of Bam, To the 
right, built on a slight eminence about two miles fran the road, tbe 
ancient fort of Awirik, though in mixLB, prseented a still remarkable 
construction. Quartormaster-Sergeant Bower rode to inspect 
it; and come back in about two hours with the intelligence that 
the whole of the inhabitants living in the Tillage below bad turned 
out en MO^ie to receive him at their stronghold. This building bad 
not, it was stated, been inhabited since the commencement of the reign 
of the ]kreeent Shah, having been deserted on account of the di^onlty 
of transportiug water to that height. Originally bnilt, aa were the 
whole of the similar group of forts in this district, for protection 
against tbe inroads of the Baldcbls, there bad not been a ckapdo for 
sixty years. It Is believed that tbs fort of Bam is the only one 
in tbe locality kept in a state of repair; and this state of things gives 
strong evidence of the present trau^nlllity of the district. Ouorter- 
. ^ joaster-Sergeant Bower succeeded in getting two or three relics dug 
up from the ruins; a plate, a lamp, and an old silver coin, said to be 
631 years old. Tliere is no doubt that this fort is of great antiquity. 
Further away to the right finnt of Aw£rik lies the camvaoserm of Sar> 
vistan, situated on much higher ground, formed by the slope of the hills 
that bound the plain in that du*ection. At Darsin (twcnty-iiTe miles), 
where we arrived at 3 ?.u., a new village was in course of erection, 
in the form of a square^ with all the rooms facing inwards: two 
of these had been prepared for our reception. The caravanserai, 
a small rond one, was in a dilapidated state, but our horses found 
good quarters in it. The water here was abundant and good. Barzin 
bad a ruined foit, similar to that of Awirik. 

Hence the i^oad traversed a partially cultivated and uneven plain, 
and at ahont eight miles crossed the bed of the Bam river, on 
the lelb bank of which, a mile farther' on, was the large village 
of Bahdiran, built of low houses with domC'Shaped roo&; on the 
left bank, opposite to the village, was tbe caravanserai and settlement 

X Tatt-nid clcerl; aoaas tbe bottom of tbo riTer.b«dr^^. 0- 
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of" Ewoj&b-Aslcir, wWe we breakfiisted. This place was Burronndctl 
by date-palms, aad near it, in the bod of the riTor, a maish of 
high green flags reminded one strongly of India. Tbe Persian 
Commissioner here joined forces with ns, and we rode into Bam 
together About fire miles from the to\7n we were met by the usual 
Uiiiddi, headed by the Deputy Goremor, Y^war Su liman Kban, 
who was waiting on foot to reedTe the General, of whom be is 
au old acquaintance. He escorted him into the towu (seventeen 
miles), where we found quarters prepared for us in a new and partially 
finished honse in co;irse of construction for the famous Ibrahim Kh&n, 
who had gone to Bampdr to await our arrival at that place. Bam 
at first sight ie very like an Indian town. It covers a large space 
of ground, is very straggling, has large gardens, and there ore no 
walls to moik a limit. The river appears to ren thi’cugb the ccnti’c 
of the town, or rather tlie centre of the houses and their Adjoming 
gardens. The basdr is miserably small and indgoificaut, but the 
popuJatioD seems fairly intelligent and well to do. The Com¬ 
missioner called on the Geucral in the evening, and arrangements 
were made for departure on the Thursday, if posuble. 

A letter received fi'om the Persian Oommissicner the next morning 
caused a change in the plans fbrmed by the General, who hod purposed 
detaching Dr. Gumming and Quartermaster-Sergeant Bower from 
Bam to the sea coast at Bandar-Abbas, Ma’efim Kh&n now notified 
his intentions of bringing to Bampdr the whole of his cstahUsbment, 
consisting of twenty servants, nineteen horses, nine mtiles, and fifteen 
camela After some conversation with the Niib-\il-Hukumat, Sulimon 
Eb&n, who called in the morning, and an ioterview between Captain 
Smith aud the Persian Commissioner, we weie rejoiced to find that 
there would be no real difficulty in pivscuriog camels. Finally, there¬ 
fore, it was decided that the whole camp should move on to Bampur, 
merely leaving the esfroiicr here with fifteen horses, three tenta, 
and the neoeasary establishment, as originally contemplated. Tbreo 
of our servants, considered superfioous, were to be dismissed, and our 
marebing strength was to be the General and three Staff, twen^- 
three servants, ten horses, and forty-five camels. We had at once 
to take provisions for fifteen days for selves and seiTante; and grain 
for the animals woe to be laid In at Began, the frontier station 
of the desert, for nine days. The year was one of unusual drought 
and scarcity: and there were at Bom 50c camels waiting to procUd 
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to Karmin with gnia. We learnt to-day that there were only 
thirteen Biarches from here to Sekuha in Sistin, of wkicb two were 
on onr road to Bampur. So that there wonld he little more trouble 
in organisinf an expedition to that quarter from this station, than 
there had been in making the arrangements for the Bamp6r march. 

Owing to failure in the supply of camels we were detained at 
Bam for two days longer; and it heoame nocesaary to modify our 
respective maxching arrangements by the substitution of twelve 
mnles for ten camels. Onr disappointment was great at being 
refused admittance to the fovt, the only object in Bam worth, 
inspecting 

On the morning of the loth January we left Bam, After getting 
clear of the town, the Persian Commissioner, accompanied by the 
deputy Governor Suliman Khdn, who was to accompany us to Began, 
joined our cavalcade. The former told the General that he had 
received a letter from the Oovemor of £&id, telling him that the 
commenocment of the Sistdn arbitration was anxiously expected there; 
as a firman bad been received from the Shah, ordering the Pei’sian 
authorities to remain perfectly quiescent and i*t siaiu pHO until the 

arrival of the English Envoy. He further wished the General to 
telegraph to the Viceroy, asking him to restrmn the Afgb&n autho- 
* rities in like manner from taking any active steps on the fronrier. 
The road at three miles from Bam passed through two large cultivated 
patches of ground, with houses and date-trees on each side of the 
road, and then crossed a perfectly flat plain till within a mile and a 
half of Wakilabad, a village fostered under the auspices of the 
Wakfl-ul-Mdlk. The whole way it ran 'parallel with a bright, clear, 
and swift running stream, the banka of which were fringed with low 
tamarisk and thorn bushes. Neat Wakilabad, it entered a low jungle 
with tamarisk-trees. Thence it traversed a country with plenty of 
low jungle, tamarisk-trees of a considerable growth, abundance of 
water, and constant cultivation, but very sparsely populated ; a happy 
contrast and in general a great relief to the poor, dry, and stony 
districts of Persia. At two miles from Ariz6b&d (a 3 miles) a deep 
descent led to the passage of the r^Udna, about lOO yards broad, 

* The Ceputj QoTentor nid he wu uoftble to ^ive the required penn^Moo mthoot 
ea order from the w »vti .nU'Kfi<iv Xetmia. Oo the ocoa^on of saj s<iai.official 
vlsfC, when skioe is 2d66, thli order bed teea epoaCeseouelj ^t«b to ud I had 
bees ediBitted to the interior of the fort sad re««ved most courteously by id Cool* 
meadeat.—P. /. 0 , 
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choked with rosbee, and with about four or lire feet of water, 
evide&tlj abounding in wild fowl and pig. At out eanpiog-ground 
was a stoall cararauecrai or atorehonae, but wo slept in tents. 

The nest moruiog was unexpectedly cold, contmiy to onr prceou- 
ceired notions of the Oarmsfr, or warm region we bad ixached; but 
the nstires said this was the effect of the strong northerly wind 
blowing tfu^rtighout tbe prerious clay and nigbt. Our march was 
decidedly tbe most pleasant, so far as the countiy was concerned, tbat 
we had experienced since learing Tehrdn. At two miles fiom the 
encamping-greund, tbe rood entered a belt of low jungh, which 
contimud to Buij'i-Mab&2 (12 miles). This jungle was well supplied 
with running streams, and thickly studded with well-giown and 
peculiarly giaoeful tamarisk-trees, whose shade was most refreslniig. 
The soil was very sandy, and tbe travelUug consequently somewhat 
henry. There should be quantities of small game here. Bdrj 4 * 
Mabiz^ a small village situated on tbe borders of the jungle, is 
probably so called from the existence of a mud tower (hit/f) in tbe 
centre of tbe village. Dr. Cumming recounted some strange anec> 
dotes of the 34 parents he used daily to doctor at Bam. They had 
nothing in which to oany away their lotions and lineaments^ and 
being told to procure some sort of vessel, many of them brought 
dishes, some broken bottles, some haiidns^ and some actually pieces of 
brick and old tiles. Tbe weather was beantifnlly mild, and the sun 
very hot direotly it had fairly risen. 

Immediately after leaving Bdij-i-Mshib, the road descended a hili 
covered with palm-trees on to a stony plain, after cros^g which for 
about eight miles the country ebanged, and the same desenption of 
low jungle was entered as that throogh whidi we bad passed on tbe 
previous day; when tbe track became sandy and heavy. Some of 
the Baldcbis who formed ]^)aTt of the escort amnsecl themselves and 
ns by galloping all over tbe plaln^ d^g their guns and performing 
various equeetrian feats. Began {19 miles) appeared to be a village 
of some twenty or thirty bouses, of which the inhabitants were very 
poor. The women did not wear veils, and dressed in long blue cotton 
gowns, seemingly their only garment. They were all singularly 
plain. The N 4 ib Suliman Bbdn informed ns that this village was 
di'cadfally hot is summer, and much infested with Gcorpions. It is 
visibly and unmistakably dirty. Some ruins we had passed just 
before entering Began were tbe remains of the old village, desorted 
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ort account of tbe scorpions, hy order of the lat« Watil-aUMtilk, who 
built the fort hers, a large walled mud saclosare, with one or two 
dwelling-places inside its walls. The camp was pitched near a running 
stream n little way from the village, with plenty of low jungle in the 
real*. Our horses found shelter inside the fort. Game was reported 
very plentiful in this neighbourhood, but two of the Mission who 
west out shooting saw nothing but a single partridge. Most of the 
inhabitants seemed to be engaged in dyeing. There was abundance 
of good water. 

We halted at Uegan on tbo I7tb, in order to complete our prepara¬ 
tions for crossing ti)<3 Bompdr desert, a nine days’ journey, during 
which wc could obtain notbiog on the road mther for men or horses. 
The wind on the pi’evious night had insen to a perfect gale, blowing 
down two of our tents and trying severely the stability of the 
remainder. In the morning the storm had increased, and continued 
with great violence until close on sonseti when it abated, and our 
camels were able to start. We learned that Ibrahim KhAa had sent 
a letter to the Niib Suliman Ehin, directing him to find out and 
refund the whole of the expenses to which the General and Mirsa 
Ma’sum IChdc bad been put to since arrival at Darzin, when they 
entered his government. This offer of repayment of course the 
*' Generol was obliged to declius. 

The story that the wind blows Lard in these porta for seven 
consecutive days might well have bean true, for we set off on cur 
journey hence with a stiff breeze, which increased dnving the day, and 
blew with coDsiderabie foi‘ce in the afternoon. Nfiib Suliman Kbin 
came to take leave of the General before the latter had left his 
quarters. "We had been much troubled with oockroachos during the 
night, a signifioant iUustmtion of the change of climate. After 
leaving Regan, the road ran for about eight miles through a con¬ 
tinuation of the same low jungle that we had passed on our march 
into the place, shirting a village with mud fort on ths left. It then 
eme^;ed into a very spacious and stony plain, covered with oamel- 
thorn, crossing which at about zy miles ii^m Regan, it entered tbs chain 
of hills separating the Narmashir plains from Balfichlst^. Four miles 
further was the stage of Ab-i*garm, so called from the existence there 
of a laige spring of very pure water*, quits hot, which iesued from the 
side of the hill to the right of the road. All around and on the top 
of the hill was a roardi, of which the water was soli and cold, The 
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water of the Ab-i-garm, thoogb smellbg strongly of sulphur, was 
sweet and tasteless when cool. NooibeTs of little fiehes were observed 
in the pool immediately below the source of the spring, of which Dr, 
Camming conjectured the temperature would be about 70 degrees. 
The nslaves bathed in this water, which they said was very good for 
sldu diseases, Our camp was pitched m a Talley between the hills, 
marshy, and covered with tall yellow reeds. The higher ground was 
very stony. There had evidenUj been much recent rain in those billsj 
fm*, two hours after our ariival in camp, a we had crossed on 

entering the bills was so swollen by torrents of water from the moxtn- 
tains, that we were obliged to send bach guides and animals to help 
over some of our mules detained on the otiier side. The raio com> 
menced in earnest in tbe evening, aud at one time it was thought 
the Mission would have bad to bolt, but in communication with the 
Persian Commissioner it was decided to continue tbe march ou the next 
morning, if possible. 

We did morch, as intended, but, contrary to our usual piwcticc, not 
\mtil 10 A.M., after breakfast Tbem hod been violent wind the whole 
of the night, acccmpaoicd by heavy rain, but the weather had broken 
towards daybreak, and the camels were enabled to get off ^out 
5 A.u, Fortunately the stage was a short one; for the clayey soil 
of tbe camping-grotmd at Ab-i-garm did not easily absorb the iain> 
water. In the morning a Janhds *otcir (camel-rider) came in from 
Began, bringing a packet with letters and papers from Major Boss 
and Captain Lovett, and a complimentaiy letter of welcome from 
Ibrahim Kh£n. The idtid had left Gwidav on the a^th December. 
On leaving Ab-i-gorm, we ascended a very stony path on the hill¬ 
side tc the right; after which we descended to tbe v^ley, following it 
until we reached onr caroping-grouml at Chdbi Kambur (10 miles) in 
an open space between tbe hills. Wc passed several impromptu 
atreame with the water up to our horses' ^rths, occasioned by the 
rush of water from the heights. The afternoon was fine, but it 
commenced to tain heavily at sunset. The Commissioner, who had 
pitched hie camp about 100 yards to onr right, was divided from us 
suddenly by a regular river, which down from the hills in front, 
several feet deep, and flowing with great force, We were unable to 
trace the well fiom which the place probably took ite name in former 
times; and though water was generally to be found, the rain answered 
our purpose. 
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A stormy night with constant rain stopped our progreas, and 
compelled us to halt on the noth. The Commissioner despatched a 
jamHe eowdi to Ibrahim Khin at BampfSr, requesting him to send 
out provisions three stages, in case we should be further detained by 
stress of weather. Tbs river dividing oar respective camps was so 
high as to be up to the horses' girths, when Captain Smith crossed on 
horseback. The run continued all day, but towards evening slightly 
decreased, and the wind showed signs of shifling to the southward. 

At sunrise the sky was quite clear. The wind bad changed and 
blown away all the rain. Our camel train got off at about 6 a.M. 
The road after leaving Chilu Kambar followed the conrse of the valley 
for about six miles, when it turned sharply to the left lonnd a comer 
of the hills, and emerged on the plain of Saif-u-Dfo. where Colonel 
Goldsmid had halted in 1866: this plain, impassable after continued 
wet weather, it crossed for about four miles, in an easterly direction, 
till it reached the foot of the Saif^u-Dm pass. We moved over it 
with difficulty, for the ground was so soft and yielding that the 
camels constantly lost, and could not readily regain, their footiog. 
The pass of Saif-u-Dm is abont 700 or 800 feet high, and is steep, 
stony, and rugged, but too short to be very difficult. From the 
summit a really magnificent view is obtuned of the Hue snowy rai^ 
of the ^eh Bakri hills, lying 80 miles away behind Kegau. Our 
descent on the other side was very gradual, and led to a plain which 
must lie higher than the v^loy we had just left. In the centre of 
this hilUsurrounded plain was an esten&vs lake of rain*water, of some 
depth and mnd-coloured } skirting which for 5 ve miles, the road 
brought ue to our campiog*gronnd, Dag-i-Farb^d, on the opposite 
border. We were told that water was procurable here till the Nauxos 
(21st Srfarcb). The natives relate'that the famous Farhid gave one 
pnff with bis breath which threw up the stones on the sides of the 
neighbouring bills &o as to form a bed for the lake. All around, on 
high or low ground, were sharp black splinters of rock. 

The next was a bright morning, and we marched early. But the 
cold was excestive, owing to the north wind which continued to blow 
\?ith ginat violence. Thirteen of the camels were unable to move 
from cramp, until the eun rose, and one was reported to have died 
during the night. The road, six miles after leaving onr camp, crossed 
the range of bills which marked the bmit cf the Narmashfr distnet 
and our entrance into Bampur. It then passed over a stony and 
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most desolate countrj, winding in and out among the hills until it 
reached Oiric iEteg, tbe 3*1 ver of which name it crossed and rocrossed. 
The Bceae of desolation proeentod hj the high rocky moiintnins ond 
bare black rocks of Qirin Keg is not cosily imagined or described. 
A very remarkable mountain, with perfectly flat top, colled the 
i-N 4 d^r, camo in Tiew just before we had met the river; and we had 
to pass to tbe farther ^de of this by & circuitous rente to find our 
encampment at &ar>i>NdniQ (19 mites)} situated on the l)anlc6 of a 
broad rid-kMiutk of nuknown name. The ground selected was confined 
and very stony; in fact, tbe whole passage of these bills is dilScult, 
from the lai^ quantity of rugged stones with which the path is besot, 
to say nothing of stiff bits of ascent and descent. Just before 
diverging from the course of the CKr^ Beg river, the General re¬ 
ceived a report that a Baldcb, wounded in a recent affray with some 
other Baluchis, was lying in the bed of the river, Ho rode back with 
Dr. Cummiog to see the wounded man, and found him not far distant, 
with his leg badly broken above the ankle, by the blow of n heavy 
stone. In explauntfon of the affair, it was related that fonr of 
Ibrahim Eh6n’s relatives, I'eturning to Bam from Bampiar, Jiad ffillen 
in with a party of Baluch shepherds, who had refused to comply witli 
their request to sell or provide them with a sheep; and that a quarrel 
had ensued, during which one of the four bad got his leg completely 
smashed. Dr, Cummiog} on examining tlie leg, found it had been 
primitively but f^ly set in splints by the patient’s comrades; bat 
the map was in much pain, and tbe Geneml bod him brought into 
camp, llis leg was afterwards reset and bandaged; and it was 
decided to take him on with us to Bampur, so that be might have 
the advantage of good medical advice and attendance until arrival at 
that place. Tbe patient and his associates bad a peculiarly Negro- 
like cast of countenance. The bed of the Girdn Beg river was 
plentifully fringed with well-grown tamarisks and date reeds, and 
bad a coDsidemblc amount of pure and sweot water in deep pools, 
On this march we iunt observed signs of spring; as crocuses adoined 
each side of tbe road, and vegetation was so &t advanced that a pecu¬ 
liar sort of prickly heath, yellow and pink, was in full flower- We 
observed many specimens of the wild oleander; an intensely hitter 
plant, said to be fhtal both to horses and camels, who soraetinice bite 
a piece of it Tmintentionally, when gmxing. The water at our 
cncampiag-ground was very binckish. 
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TLc following ijaj tho weather was lose cold, but a stpoog wind 
wna blowing, and bad continued to blow all night. The road pg^ge d 
over the eame rocb-strewu and desolate conotrj aa before, and thi’ough 
lubrren hills of most fantaatie shapes and strange oolonrs. At eight 
ID ilea from Sar-i*K£r&n it reached the bed of another rirer, probably 
the CHi’dn Bega, and followed its course for five miles, emerging at 
lost, throngh a somewhat difiicnlt passage between high rooks, with 
veiy deep pools of water, on to a more open conntry. This pass, 
quite practicable in dry weather, was rendered difficult by the dep^ 
of the watci’ in the pools, which rendered it necessary for ns to dis- 
xnonnt and scramble with onr horses over the rocks at the aide, the 
baggage animals having to make a long and difficult dAffivr. After 
sarmounting it and leaving the bed of the river above-mentioned on 
otTr right, a succession of aecents and descents over very rocky and 
utterly desolate countcy brought us to the outlet of the hills on the 
Bampur side, and on to a wide plain with tamarisk and oleander, 
through which ran the of Ehilsrin. Crossing the plain 

for four miles, we arrived at our camping-ground (24 miles) to the 
right of the road, and at some distance from the water In the river- 
hod. Our mules and camels did not come up tiU late in the evening, 
the men dsclariitg that the road by which they had como was a 
distance of nine ftirs&kkt. The breakfast things did not arrive till 
3 r.u., and wc were glad to get some bread from the soldiers who 
bod accompanied the camp in advance. The wind was still strong, 
but showed signs of decrease. Crrouse, bastard, and partiidge were 
observed in the rushes near the bed of the rnd^khaiuih. Sweet water 
was obtainable at a quarter of a mile distance. 

From Kbusrin oar route was across a river-bed •, whence, making a 
alight ascent on to a very fiat and stony pl^, we gradually descended 
to the r 4 d-Hd»ah of Sol, at seven mOes distance. A alight hut con¬ 
tinued descent over a series of plains, more or less covered with stones, 
and divided from each other by dry beds of wateiwurees, led to the 
vast and e^rtensive plain of Bampfir. For some distance the vegetation 
was sparse and scanty, but at fifteen miles the rood entered a belt of 
jungle, prin^paUy consisting of wild caper and thorn. Five miles 
further we were at the camping-ground of lisddi, about a quarter of a 
mile to the right of the road, where our tents were pitched on a sandy 
soil covered with saline effioresoence. There were two wells here, both 
brackish, but the water of one was much better than that of tho other. 
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The weather bad become quite warm, the wiad liavmg dropped duriDg 
the night, Tlie top of the snow-covered hill of JUsmin came iuto 
view abont lO miles from Kh<isrfii, from bebind the bills skirtiog ^e 
left of the road, and bearing 40® from I«ddi; and on looking 
hack, the snowy summit of the Shah Eoh hill was distinctly visihU. 
To the right, the Bashkird hills appcarwl to bound the plain in on E. to 
W, diroction. Oav marching force was increased by the Baluchis who 
bed wounded the sick soldier brooght into camp, The SulUn hud sent 
his tarUs for these men that they might appear hcfoi^e Ibmhim Kb6n, 
sA Bampiir, and they were secured on the previone night. They 
were very dark, with a Jewish cast of conntenimce, and woolly hair. 
Two or three pigs were observed in the jungle os we rode along. 

The next morning was bright and cold until the sen rose, when the 
day became very warm. TVom Loddi to Kalanz^o (9 miles only) the 
road mn through the same low jungle as it had before entered. Five 
miles from Laddi the soil became much more sandy, and many thick 
tamarisk-groves wore seen, os also some very fine specimens of tho 
wild caper, which grows in these parte to a great size. Ono of tlio 
shot a fine grey fox by tlis roadride. Our camp was pitched 
on a heantiful piece of open ground covered with low brushwood, to 
the left of the road, with a fine view of the Biamia Hill bearing 30®, 
at about 45 miles distance. We found a party of men here sent out 
from Eegaji and Bampur, engaged in digging kandii, as the WakQ- 
nl-Mfilk intended constracting a village in the locality, the soil being 
very favourable to cultivation. The men bad built rude huts Of mud 
and tamarisk, and seemed very comforteble. 

Tbo morning was cool, and we bad a pleasant breeze, on starring 
for Chih-i-Shdr (zy miles). The flat country was monotonous; but 
the jungle gradnslly lost its ebameter of density, and the soil became 
heavy and sandy. At 13 miles wo halted and breakfosted under the 
shade of a grove of thorn-trees. On arrival at Cbih-i-Sbfir-^r the 
' brackish well,* a not inappropriate nani^—we found that no messenger 
had come out from Bampfir, and, as we had expected a supply of 
provender for otx horses, tlw situation was somewhat disappointing. 
The Mirzn of the Commissioner called in the evening to say that iuti- 
matioD bad been received that a number of Baluch chiefs would 
receive the General to-morrow ou his entrance into Kdch Girdan, and 
requested his instruerions as to dress. We further beard that the 
wandering tribes of shepherds, generally encamped in the neighbour- 
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hood of the road we were travelling, bad oil removed themaelves and 
flocks to a distance, to bo out of reach of the numerous camp*Mlowers 
and Fcrsian authorities accompanying us. 

Out camp was ready to start at 5.50 a.u., bat a.B it did not get 
light until 6.10 A.u. by our watches (which, even if wrong, served to 
gnide us), we somewhat delayed actiial departure. The country and 
road presented littlo change, with the exception that the soil was 
more sandy, and the tamarisk-tree much more abundant, growing in 
large clumps. The sunrise was most beautiful. The morning was 
somewhat cold, hut it was very hot at mid-day. *^6 baited and 
bleak fasted at 18 oiiles, under a grove of tamansk-trees. Five mtics 
further on we found the Persian Commissioner and suite wai^og for 
us, in expectation of the reception by the Baluch chiefs, who, how¬ 
ever, did not appear. At two miles from Kdcb Girdan (26 miles) we 
were met by a messenger &om Ibrahim E.h 4 a, with a letter for Mirza 
Ma^sfim Khin, saying that he himself and a number of Ealiich chiefs 
were wMting to ivceive the General at Bampur. We found our camp 
pitched near a quantity of cultivated land, with the wheat well above 
the soil, which was irrigated by the water of the Sampdr river. We 
sighted this f%d~khdnah at about eight miles distance £iom camp on 
the right of the road. The water was sweet aud g^d. That near 
our camp was flowing in artificial chaunsls. Ibrahim Kliin had seat 
out two led horses to meet the General and Persian Commissioner 
about two miles from SiSch Giidou, and, on ariivol in camp, we found 
that some sheep, a deer, and forage had also been sent for the 
General’s acceptance. Heard that M^or Bose was at 'Eaakand on 
the 23rd, on his way to meet us at Sampiir. In the evening the 
General, attended by Captain Smith, called on the Persian Commis¬ 
sioner. when it was ari^anged, by express desire of tbe latter, that we 
should make our entry into Bampiir in full dress, as all tbe Bal^cb 
chiefs would he coming out to meet us. 

During the night a messenger arrived with letters and papers from 
Major Boss, Major Harrison, and Captain Lovett. By these it 
appeared that, contrary to tbe General’s first instinctlona, the whole 
of these officers were on their way to join the Mission at Bampur, 
Captain Harrison being in attendance on tbe Kalit delegate. Fakir 
Muhammad ffibin, with whom also were Dorogha Ata Muhammad 
and the Chief of Tfimp, Sir Henry Dur.-tnd’s sad death was commu¬ 
nicated to ns by this opportunity. The General and Staff left the 
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cmup ia fall Aitfsty bat half an hour atler startiDir the ram oonmoucctl, 
and f»U more and more heavilj as the day wore on. At abont sis 
miles from Kdch Giidau we came o^n ui>on the Bampur river,'f.iU 
of water, to the rig:bt of the road. At nine miles wc found tho 
Persian Commissioner and suite, wet tlirou^li mid having divested 
themselves of uniform, waiting for the Oenerafs arrival under some 
trees. At about fom* miles from Bampur (i6 miles) the was 

also in waiting, oommanded by a nepliew of Xhrahun Eb&n, about 17 
years old, who bold the rook of Migor. There must have been about 
500 men in all, prineipally wild-looking BaldcMs, of whom some 200 
perhaps were mounted on jattti/ds camels, and all armed with long 
guns. Albeit men of w^d and strange aspect, they had a warlike 
and workmanlike demeanour. The Jaraltis in many cases carried two 
of these warriors. Pormed up in two long lines on both sides of the 
road, they gravely saluted the General as he possed througli them, 
closing in afterwards in the wake of the torl^t. The rain at this 
time was very heavy, and somewhat spoilt what would otherwise liavc 
been a most singular spectacle. Shortly afterwards the fort of 
Bampdr appeared in view, a picturesque-looking object, apparently in 
good repmr, with a hoodsomo citadel and long linos of mud brick 
walls. It was situated on a tiring grmmd in the midst of the clueters 
of mad butt, which formed the so-cailed town of Bampuv—in trutli 
little more than a large camp formed by the soldiers and their thmilies, 
who composed a standing garrison. Tko women and ebildreii looked 
very poor, eud etcesrively diity and ugly. We found our camp pitched 
in a walled escloeure of cnltivatlon with date-palms, and the Pcirian 
Commisrionor in a riinilar enclosure close by. Evexythiug heio in 
the way of provisions, both for men and cattle, was supplied to us 
gratis by Ibiahim Kbin, who had, moreover, forbidden any of the 
inhabitants of Bampur to take money from tho followers of the 
Misrioo. We ourselves found a sumptuoas bi’eakfaet ready cooked 
and avriring our arrival. The Persian Commieriouei having sent 
over to say that Ibrahim TthfLn was greatly derirous of seeiag tlie 
General os soon as posrihls, tho latter expressed his willingness to 
receive him at once, and accordingly, attended by Ma*edm Khdo, bo 
soon appeared. This famous chie^ ^uite a despot in these rescue, 
was a little squat, stnmpy man, very stout and round, with a good- 
natared face, a pair of piercing eyes, and an unusnaUy long, hand¬ 
some, and silky beard. Probably about 50 years of age, l\o looked 
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much youD^r, owing to the jet 'black dye of his abundant hair. 
Though CTidetktly full of vivacity, ho did little to initiate con-versation. 
His PersiaQ was very diffictilt to imdoi'staod, beiog mUed with 
Baluch, and he talked very quickly, clipping his words at the same 
time. The ComzaiBsIoner professed inability to understand more than 
half of what our mnttial host sold. Expressing himself delighted 
to welcome the General a second time, he asked his more highly^ 
trained countryman to pay on his behalf all the compliments befitting 
the occasion, as he himself was quite unversed In these matters. He 
stayed some time, but little or nothing wae said on this occasion 
concerning the objects of tbe Mission. The weather cleared up 
to\?ard 3 evening, sufficient rain having fallen to do the country great 
good. The day’s march was throngh mnoh the same sort of country 
as we had exi>erlcnced since leaving Laddi. The jungle was if any¬ 
thing thicker, the tamarisk-trees being larger, and the soil was very 
sandy and heavy. The jnngle continued nearly up to tbe walls of 
the Bampiir fort, but was intersected by large and frequent patches 
of cultivation. The water at Bampur was es.cellent, and the dates 
for which this place was especially :toous were unquestionably fine. 

Our first day’s halt at Bampdr was on a Sunday. After morning 
service in tents the General, attended by tbe whole of bis Staff, called 
on the Sartip Ibrahim Kb£a, the Persian Commissioner being also 
present. The chief received us in a long low room, roughly built, 
and as there was a scarcity of chairs, he and Mirzn Ma’sfiiu Khin 
sat on the ground. The conversation turned on general subjects, 
until the General happened to ask some question concerning J 4 lk and 
Sorb^. These two names appeared to ronae Ibrahim Shin, who 
forthwith very rapidly and excitedly began to speak his mind. He 
said he considered this Mission quite useless, as it was well known 
that the disputed parts of the adjacent provinces in reality belonged 
to Persia, and had done so for many, many years, and that there 
could be no dispute whatever about them; and that as for Pakir 
Muhammad and the other chiefs coming up to Bampur, it was well 
known they would never have dared to do so hod they not been 
under the protection of the British authorities. Eiscassion could 
not, of conrsOj be prolonged in this strain. The Sartip clearly 
laboured under a mistaken impiession of our objects, and fancied that 
we proposed to take away much of the country from him for which 
he had been fighting for many years. The Persian Commissioner 
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appeared mud) amused at liis moat uudiplomatic outspokenness, nsd 
Ms manner may hare rather enooutng^ed him than otherwise. After 
the visit was over^ however, he stated to Captain Smith bis own 
impression that what had passed bad been entirely through ignomnee 
on the part of the speaker, and that be himself bad, on the General’s 
leaving, pointed out to Mm the absurdity and impropriety of such 
conduct. 

In the afternoon of the 30th, Captain Smith called by order on the 
Persian Commissioner, and loamt finm him that there hod been a 
great reunion of chiefs, headed by Ibrahim Khin. at his camp in the 
morning. They were anxious to know the objects of the Mission, 
and apparently much disturbed at its presence, at the sight of the 
British dag, and also at the foot of Major Koes’s paity coming up to 
Bamptir with Fakir Muhammad and the Knlfit people. They ro- 
garded the &ct of the first meeting bdug held here as a sign that the 
district of Bsmpdr itself, and the immediately ndjocoot ocuntries, were 
to be made a subject of arbitration, and were also somewhat nettled 
that their old enemy. Fakir Muhammad, should come in the midst 
of their territories without being able to touch him. The Persian 
Commissioner professed to have quieted their fears, and Uouoral 
Goldsmid, after receiving a visit from him during the clay, wrote to 
him in the evening, re^uestiug him to point out to Ibrahim Khiu 
bow groundless they really were. There was no doubt, however, from 
what wd heard accidentally, that the preeonce of the Mission, undei* 
the circcunstances, caused much alarm. Ibrahim Khin’s conscience 
was perhaps not quite clear on tlie subject of acquired territory, nud 
the poor BalfjcMs, the childran of the soil, bated and feared him. 
Ibrahim Khin sent over some rope-dancers in the oftomoon, but their 
performance was wretchedly bad. We bod every reason to infer that 
the slave trade was not inactive in BaluchisMn, and it was said that 
many of the natives at Bomphr were slaves in Tehran. It should 
at least have besn some consolation to them to escape from such a 
place as this. 

The next day, after breakfast, Captain Smith again called on 
the Persian Commissicner, to consult him, with a view of decreasing 
the delay occasioned by the ncn-arrivol of the KaUt party, on the 
propriety of sending out an express, requesting Major Harrison 
and Fakir Muhammad to push on in advance of the others os quickly 
as possible, He, however, thought it would bo much more advisable 
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to awAit the aiiiTal of the whole eamp, aud he probably had reasons 
for thinking so winch be did not state. He that the receipt of 
the Goneiul’fl letter of the evening before had quit© done away with 
Ibrahim Kh&n*s misapprehensioDS. In the evening a special courier 
come in from Karm£n, bringing official letters from Mr. AJison; with 
copies of telegrams addressed by the Ministry for Foreign Affairs to 
Mirza Mahdm Kh&n, which authorised him folly and in any case to 
. commence first with the Makrin inquiry. This intelligence was 

communicated to the Persian Commissioner^ but he bad received his 
full instrnctions by the same opportunity. 

February commenced with an uneventful day, The General came 
across a sepoy belonging to one of ouv Baluch regimonte in India, 
who was hern on leave, being a native of Jilb. He spoke HindustAei, 
but did not know Persian^ and seemed to hold in little esteero the 
inhabitants of these districts. A num brought in two wild ducks 
that bo had shot in the river. The tame ducks of Bampur, so much 
lauded by Conolly, no longer exist, the breed being quite extinct. 

On the and February the weather, which hod been gradually 
becoming warmer, was almost hot. Captain Smith called on the 
Persian Commissioner to inform him officially that news bad keen 
received foom the Bombay Government, intimating to General Gold- 
* * smid tbo appointment by the Kh^n of Kal&t of Fakir Muhammad a© 
hid commissioner. Mima Ma’sfim Kh&n stated be would be glad to 
have the same intimation in writing. He speke a good deal 
concerning tb© advent of the party accompanying Majors Ross and 
Kanison, and said that Ibrahim Khin told him the * whob face of 
Balhchist^' was changed by their march through the provinces. 
This was, of coarse, an exoggeration, but it is not to be doubted that 
the ignorant Balhch chiefs looked upon the presence of the English 
here, and of their enemy, Fakir Muhammad, under Bri^sh protec- 
. tion, with apprehension; as, indeed, they would have regarded the 
presence of any stranger who came armed with authority to perform 
a, to them, incomprehensible duty, If the truth were known, Mirza 
Ma'sum Khin was probably also himself an object of distrust, aa one 
sent from Tehran to spy out the nakedness of the land. Ibmhim 
Kbin’s well-known unpopularity in these regions had, no doubt, 
something to do with the fear he expressed. The Persian Commie- 
* noner spoke again about the British flag, but frankly added he was 
quite incompetent, from ignorance, to express an opinion wbetber 
TOL. I. P 
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OVT Mission was justified or not in digpJaying: it. He said w:is 
convinced that the Britiali Legation at Tehran jMiid for fcho privilege 
of being allowed to fly it there I A messenger came in and rypoitod 
thflt the party bad slept lost night at Sarmicb, and would 

consequently be in hero on Satorday morning. Ho said there wore 
about 150 followers in all. We sent out a pocket of letleis in tho 
afternoon to Majors Boss and Hnmson and Captain Lovett. 

On tbe following raorairg, Capt^n Smith called by order on the 
Persian Commissioner, and found him suffering very much indwl 
from fever and ague. Tbe object was to arrange about an for 

tbe Kalit party, but Ma’sfim Khfin required a letter from General 
Ooldsmid, informing bim of tbe rank and titles of the persons 
expected. A messenger came in later, saying that tl^e EaUtis wore 
only at Sarmieh the previous night; so that they would be at Qwir- 
pdsht the following day, and at Bampur on the Saturday. Cue of 
the Karmin fttr4*Ae9 got into a disturbance in tbe village, and wris 
somewhat severely mauled. Tho villagers went to Ibraliira Kb^n 
with complaints against tbo /ariigA, whilst the latter came to our 
tribcmal with eouuter complaints. Tbe whole matter was referred to 
Ibrabim Bb&u for inquiry and disposal. Later in the day letters 
dated and February came in from Majors Boss and Harrison. These 
cfBceis were then at Chimp, four stages off, bod great difficulty witli 
their camels, and did not expect to arrive in Bampdr until the dth at 
earliest. Hereupon it was proposed that, instead of waiting tlte 
arrival of tbe Kolit party, a move should at once be made in tiieir 
direction i bat the Forrian Commissioner contending that such a mow 
would lead the natives of these districts to believe that tbe Kalfit 
party had not been allowed by Ibrnblm Slb&n to enmc to Bampur, tho 
General abandoned the suggesrion, and requested that Ibrahim Eb£n 
might be instructed to send out eamols or otherwise assist the progress 
of tho Sal&tae. The Sartip wrote In reply to say that camels might 
be eoUeeiod, but time would be required. 

Next day we despatched 15 mules with a guide to meet the KaUt 
party At the place, 14 farsaHt off, where they would probably 
pass the night— a help which might enable them to send back some 
oamels for the things they had left behind at Chimp. We received 
another packet from them this morning, oontaioing official letters 
for oar chief, showing how completely ogivcable the Shah had 
been some months before to have tiiis BnluchistAn qixestlon decidetl. 
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The Geoeial wrote ofiicmlly to tlie Persua Commisaoaer, icformio^ 
him of the muh &nd titles of the Ealdt Commisdcoier and the ofhcers 
accompanying him. In the evening a good many black partridges 
were seen in the jungle, not far fr om camp. 

On Sunday, the 5th Pehruary, the Pereum Commissicner was very 
unwell again with fever. We discharged one of the far&^h*^ furnished 
to us by the Governor of Karmin, for inveterate gambling. Captain 
Smith and Quartermaster<S$rgeant Bower, escorted by a Sultdn and 
10 rode out at 10 o'clock to welcome Majors Ross and 

Harrison, and the Eol&t Commissioner, ^ho had arrived within 14 
miles of Bampfir, accompanied by about 100 horse and 173 followers, 
but all most disciplined and orderly. Major Ross rode back into 
camp, and the remainder inarched in the next morning. From this 
date to the idth February the Mission remained at Sampdr, General 
Gcldsmid endeavonrii^ all that time to bring about the dieciissioo of 
the frontier ^nesrion. Tbie, however, proving usclesB, owing to ^e 
attitude taken up by the Persian Commissioner and Ibrahim Ebin, it 
was thought advisable to move down to the Coast Telegraph at 
Owadur on tho idth Februory. Nothing of gonoral inUreet oeourrad 
* (luring the days omitted in this Journal 

‘ It wiU, b« w«U to eupply tho gap hors wldi tb« ^ of aiy «mt dlar;. 

Oa Sunday nAemoocL, l\>e sth of F«h7Ufiry. 187s, Miow Coloneb Bcob joiood 
U8 $,i Bunpiir. Bo sppewod in oiIvrmo of Qm SrohOl oomp, wbiob hod to in* 
uppoiiunoly entorod tlio Mriwiy «f n*»Uca Rluia; «otI tho numbeoi ond disncter 
of wbScl) hod giTOB to (ho Forsl’bni s »mr>» of ropitdiotug tho whole queatlon of 
fraetiu oetUeaont. Only thcao oe^s^nted with tbo of end Brahtlf 

at OApaa ticuUtr could powlUy osdorM&ad tho Moaotlon eoucod by tbe sfodi 

of MtDG elooraoB of tho 000 Ado Into tbo tocriUnei Uoia of (ho other Mde. undor 
(ho UBctiou of tbo BrlUfth powot. Aad tbo BHtiih CosmuBioiur at Bompdr, navor 
hiving bimoelf eontempUted, sivd canoofiaontly not faiTin^ prepoi^ bii Pecviui 
eolloA^uo tor such procoduro, «oo plAOod in tbo difBooJt poeotfoo of eooountinff for it. 
M t])oa;b be opprovod, but bad boon onconooioua of tbo whole orrongomont t Thw 
be WM tuspootod of connivance—or ratbor. porhnpo, Uut offidaUy cxprtmaH enopieiun 
of coAnjvanco woo mod ogalnot bim i^pooro in tbo chargo bud at bU door in Tohnfn 
by Mina Mahilm Khdn, (o «Uoh aUuMtoo Km boon mndo in tbo lowoduetoty 
(^i^(4r. On tbo 6th of Fobruary the whole party from tbo EaUtt 3 tato imvod at 
Baiapdr, and wore roetfvod by Genofod Ooldunid: to whom an oaeaal tetter wa^ 
moroover, addr^od by the Peiolan Ooutmumoaor. etaticig that ho woo not ompowoiod 
to diooveo tbo quoetioD of roetoring laode Mready m powMOton of Per^ Tbo sow- 
coznon called iloo on MiTA Ma’eiim Sbia ; a reply wee d«wpat«bod to (bo lattar^o 
eomioosioatioo, and to far aU was well. On tbo 7th Pobnury, tho Porean CSommiseloQer 
vintod Gonoml Goldimid, but rather to coako ol;^eoUoiis oa tbo actual aitustfcD thaa 
to prograae Cowards a BotUemant; and up to a Ia(o boor of tbo oi^bt the BriUeb 
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Early in the afternoon of tho i$feL February we again hrckt ground, 
having been in Bampdr 19 days. Our mules had started veiy early 
in the morning, but there was some difficulty in mana^ng the camel 
loads. Tho ownci's of most of our camoU aie SulUns belonging to 
the regiments here, and they were very chaiy of adnntfciug heavy 
loads. Mirza Ma’sum Kh^n and Ibralnm Kli^ia called in the morning 
to take leave of the General, the fomer expi-cssing his intoiitiou ot 
soon following ns- Ibrahim Xhin did not seem to bo in a good 

ConmuMiooer 9 m mtli lue irvtlv* tcnlN is ^uUing to iA|>cr ai^cnoiito tu 

Mortiioo &fid noUit^ bis odtw^cM, wbo dellgliM la IsUera Aod bliUMlf oa 

epistolw; ityle. Tbe na>a day Ma'aitm IQiin’t to Gaan &uitl) 

oauMO OsBoral Qoldund to doefave stop ef Umktng np Uw cvoii uf 

tstoadvd coaferoMe aad TOfiataUa; Mi^or EarriMn, tb« R»Ut ELub’h IMiticul 
proparo &r departure as early eg praciicaUe. ITfae usxt, a Ion* tor* 
raapoitileoc* wae earriad eu betvma tbe BriUah .'lad Peroan Cous)i«ionen, 53 lkiweJ 
hy A jiemiul iaterrie«. ^ uoxt. desertlone of a euepUaoas nature Uwk i^acv fnan 
Major Eamaoa'a OMsp: Oeiieml GitliUoild rUtod the Parilaa Couiniiodonor; and 
40 alleiopt wea mnde to effbet a froofior liu^toctioQ l>y Bicaiut of Uks mjpoctivo 
Pii gttu'T Offieara, Boglkh asd Persiao, Tlte next, there wae uii.rre oorrattiK'niVDco, 
oftd of an ua»U»&oto;ty kind, briweea the two CoDuniisfnaQn. Tii« next, loavu vrw 
token of (he ICiOXi Mlorten, vrb>«h retonwt to ito awii -lulii nf the fMhUcr after cat 
^ paniitly proBtkai clays at Bampur: the moreiuent being followed by a viat to * 
Gcosnl Qoldflsid of hlina hfa’cuin Khtn and the Sartip IbiaUm Khkn. Next day, 
the projec* of a joint enrny by tha Engmeer 0 £Scem of either Coinouwdm fail’ 
through; and Hir<a Ua’adzB Rhito deriared that notidsg could be dcaa towards a 
frontier MUilooent. hot tbrergh the reepMtive goreraaente concamad I On the I 4 (h 
Fdmnry. Qeneral Oeldodd Tidied tho Pex^Mi Oea ad winner, and in a very luoi; 
iotomew uaght by AUr argmneat nsd frnnJuieai to paisuade lum to agree to, at least, 
eoms pnctual ceorw by which ocr cetomabla object could »tiU be ottainod. It waa 
further eteoBtuI to take every preenutioo, by letter a* by word of asouth, to |ivevuQt 
any new Aggreeden by Ibnliiu Khao, pending receipt of iaetouetioea from Tehrin on 
oar oBprovided-for eosiplicatons. On the I 5 lh Qtpkdjt Loeett wm started to overtake 
Major Harrison and effect a pfirmul eurvey (undor Enlst pretooUon u well m a 
letter froa Ibrahim Rhau) of eo much of the actual Craitior as be could viait iu 
safety. Major Smith bad two loterviews with the Ptmtan CoonuMioocr; and inoro 
cocTe^}ODiei»ce was earned 00 between the lattor and Oeneral Goldsndcl. The tdtb 
February woe the day fixed tbr etdking tho Uimon tents: but luUor<WTidng bad been 
renewed, and General Goldsmid bad to dispoee of a long fwtim iimfjfitm fiom his 
Peniao ocUeague^ which InTolved somewhat delioato quMtioxu not adcmlKiig of dbvet 
replica; he accompliahed, moroover, uiother interview with the Coausisdoner and Ibrahim 
Rhao, boibn alung leave of Bampur. feeling with whidi he moouted hjs horse 
00 ib# occasion of deparUirB was ahnoit one of exhilaration. The niostoen days 
paaed at the baod-quartere of Penian BaldehieUa on^t not shew pnoh prepress 
In Begoilatfonj; but they had been days of no oommon omaety, and of a peculiar nw 
apoaailtU^ amreeiy Intelligible to any but these rersed in the detcula of the wliole 
tmunoHon,—F. /. Q. 
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Inimour, Oor escort consisted of the same Y£war and Sultia who 
nocompanfed ns h&.t, ro moonted ffAulams, ao earbds, aiul lo Jambdz 
The sun was very hot indeed when we left; and we were not 
Sony that the first march to Sar-i-band (8 milee) was a short one, 
Tlie read ran through the same description of jungle as that by which 
Bamptir was closely suiTonndcd, and presented no remarkable features. 
Our eDcamping-grouzid was on one side of the Baropdr river, where a 
dam had been constructed to force the water into an artiBcial channel, 
which, conveyed it to the town. The river at this time was fairly 
filled, but the bottom and bonks were very muddy and treacherous. 
Its source was about two miles fiutUer on, in an easterly direction, 
being obtained from lai^ spiings which, the natives said, sprang 
spontaneously out of the ground. 

The next day we recommenced oar early marches. During the 
night wc bad been disturbed by inncunereble jackals, which spoilers 
stole the boots of the udsir and nvnsAi. The road was much as before, 
with occesionsl cultivation, until, at seven miles, Pabmwas reached, 
when the country became more open and the jungle gradually ceased. 
Pnbra is a walled town, with a mud high fort and about lOO houses; 
situated in a perfect jungle of ilate-trces and with abundant water. 
Its fort wae apparootly valueless fbr defence against artillery. Hence 
' the read turned to the tight, and led over an open country, with 
occasionnl cuHivotion and most wretched huts inhebitod by miserable- 
looking Baldoble, to the camping-grouud situated in a plain called 
Sar Kohran (12 miles). 

On the 18th our road was for nine miles over a stony desert plain 
to the bills in fbo&t, which it ontei’ed, and along a ravine of vmying 
breadth. Ther^e were hills on either side of moderate height, which 
the Sultdn stated we should oot^uit until arrival at Hshio. In about 
seven miles more we found our camp pitched to the tight of and at 
some Utile distance off the road, where there was a large spting of 
excellent water. Wc passed a about two miles before arriving 
at camp, which had been of some use in damming the watei* in tiie 
valley but bad become dilapidated. All tbe trees and shrubs about 
were in full foliage, and many of them is full blossom. There were 
ferns on the adjacent hills. 

For tbe first nine miles of the next day’s march there was little 
variety of road, except that tbe ravine got wider and more open, ond 
the /'45 palm increased at every step in quantity aod growth. Wo 
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tlien tnrned off to the right, io a south-westerly direction, and untering 
a narrow and winding ravine nearly choked with the said 
followed it for about ii miles, when we found our halfeing-placo on 
the banks of a dry mountain torrent. Tbo /ardiket, however, with 
the greater part of our kit and all onr tents, had taken the neual and 
more direct road to Sarbfiz; and we had to borrow a tent from tho 
Siilt^n, who was much put out by this miscarriage of the caravan 
more or lees under his guidance. Luckily the provisions had reached 
our halting-place, so we were not ao badly off as we might have been. 
Scoots were sent out all over the country; but returned eaying tliat 
the missing camels had gone too far on the Sarb&a road to be recalled. 
The SdlUn declared that the road we ourselves had taken was tho 
regular and easier one for tmops and ordnance; but we clearly under¬ 
stood the other to be the better and shorter; and if our road were 
really that selected for the passage of gnns, such an operation mnst 
be no light or easy matter- There were constant nnd heavy ahowers 
during tho night. Wood and water were bore good and abundant. 

Again for another day wore we separated from our baggage. A 
mile and a half through a narrow/) 4 /(-clioked ravine brought us to 
the foot of the highest ridge in these hills dividing tho watersliod, 
which from hence is toward the sea. This ridgo marks the end of tho 
Sampur, and commencement pf the Sarbds district. On crossing it 
the road tbllows the bed of the Snrb&2 river, which it immediately 
enters; a track which narrows and widens, following the formation of 
the hills, and is sandy and pehbly. There was a quantity of water 
owing to the recent rain, but there were laige deep pools at intervals 
ooUected under rocks, making it probable that water was obtainable 
here all the year round. Tamarisk-trees of considerable growth and 
the constantcovered tiie bonks, tho hills on either side varying 
in height. The regular camping-place (Kolini, 17 miles), on the right 
of the stream, was found to be so infested with camel-ticks and bugs 
that we had to shift to the other side. Quartermaster-Sergeant 
Sower, who went ont surveying among the bids, described with gusto 
the fear his presence caused among some nomads until it was known 
that be was a Fariogi, when he was taken into their tents and wel¬ 
comed. Having been observed by a scout on one of the bills, who 
had immediately made signs to the other hills—-by the time he reached 
the encampment he fbnnd the flocks and herds driven in, and every 
preparation made for defence against the hated Persians. This was to 
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U8 a commentury upon tbe popularity of Ibrabim Kb&n's 

rule. A Htid came in with letters from Major Harrison, reporting 
g;reat anxiety on the part of tbe Kal&t Commisrioner from an &nti<n> 
rated attack of Ibrahim KL£n on Tump and and conse^iuent 
pi'eparation for defeusiye measures. The was continuous 5 wood 
and water abounded. 

Leavings camp at Kol6ai, we proceeded along: the bed of the Sarbfe 
river, and met at about six miles the generally used road from Bampur, 
coming from N.W. hy W. Tbe bed of the river had become very 
broad and stony; and it increased in width up to Serbia (19 miles), 
where it formed a sort of amphitheatre, emrounded by rocks and 
frioged by palm>trces. Tbe high mud fort of Sarb&z seemed to be in 
disrepair, bnt tbe tops of tbe bills all around showed signs of having 
been atrongly fortified, and this bad doubtless been at one time a very 
strong place. It contained about 60 huts, inhabited by a population 
miserablv poor. Eiee and dates were obtainable in hmited supply, 
with excellent water. Tobacco was grown, and sold, woven into a sort 
of green rope. We found our missing party here in safety; some of 
them, with the mules, having come in last night. They described 
tbe road as followed very good, with the exception of tbe narrow 
gaps, where they bod to onload. Two special i&gid* were deepatebed 
from this place, one to Major Harrison, with letters deprecating 
defensive or warlike action on tbe iCalit side, and one to Charbar, with 
telegrams for Tehran and Calcutta. 

Wo baited at Sarb^z a day to enable the camels to rest. The 
weather was deliciously cool with a slight brecae. Of the ruined fort 
here only one wall was standing, which firced towards the approach 
from Bampur. Local information was to the effect that Sarbiz bad 
paid tribute to Persia ever since the time of Path Ali Shah, and to 
Ibrahim Khia personally for 30 years. The natives showed us the 
hill on the opposite side of the river on which had been placed tbe 
artillery that destroyed the fort and village, so faf as wc could learn, 
about 40 years ago ; but we conld gather no trustworthy statement of 
the real date of occurrence, or name of the Persian Gene^ in command. 
We reckoned there were about 50 bute in Sarbiz, built of reeds ai^ 
leaves; but the people seemed very poor, and wei'e decidedly plain 
and unprepossessing, at least two-thirds of the men squinting horribly. 
The women had large flnt feces, with great blue beads strung througli 
the cartih^s of the nose, aud wore the invariable long cloth gown, 
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from the neck to the ankle. Dates and rice appeared to W the only 
provisioBS ohtflinaWe, and the latter in limited supply. Tho nativoe 
here confirmed what wo heard every where, that Plshin waa the farthest 
point east paying tribute to Persia, and they infomed ns that Mand 
ft-ae independent. They showed ^t willingness in i^irbing with 
theii spears, shields, and other specialities for money. 

Oop nert march was cm agreeable one. The bills on citlicr side of 
the river changed character, and enormoos masses of iiT0guIai'ly-8hai«a 
black rock bordered both sides of too river-bed, hero fringed wth 
groves of date-palm, the loango-tree, tmd the orange. Tito constant 
turnings and windings of tho river created a succes^n of very 
picturesque boys, in which the block rocks at the ride, the date-palms, 
finah green cultivation, and tho tunning water formed a pleasant awl 
harmonious contrast- The cultivation, prolonged without inteimisslon 
to Dipkbor (14 miles), was on nused arrificial platforms, on the nver 
banks, iirigatod by artificial chonnels. The mango, omngo-treo, and 
mulberry abounded aud flourished. Beans and barley apitourcil to be 
the main crops, and were nooily ripe for the sickle. Tliere was 0 con¬ 
tinuous succession of small villages, of which the inbabitanto, who 
liTwd the hanks as we passed, were almost entirely engaged in culti¬ 
vation. The head man of one of these informed us that tho revenue 
p^ annually by his village of some 30 huts to Ibrahim Khdn was 
14 iuan^y which cannot be considered excestive. Tlio money >vub 
obtained by the salo of dates to tmveUeifi, who came from seaward, tor 
the vilh^rt themselves possess no ready coin, Tho ycor before our 
visit, a bad one for dates, the price was 100 wusm, or 700 lbs., for 
four inpecs; the year before, this amount wGui for two rupees } nnd 
in a good season the same quantity only fetched a mpee. \Vc found 
tbe river-bed very stony and trying for horses, and water freely running 
or plentcously collected in deep pools. The bed opened out about a 
mile before reaching Dipkbor, situated in much the same kind of 
amphitheatre as SaVb^, and possessing a ruined mud fort, and the 
nsnal number of mud huts. Major Boss considered this pass from 
Persia into Makrin to be very much easier than th© ooo by Clidmp, 
through which he had inarched to Bampur. The water hero was good 
and abundant, and there were a few provisions. obtainable, The 
revenue of Dipkhor was reputed to be id fu/z/dns (£6 8j.) 

The short march to Pi*rfid {iz miles) preseutcil littlo diangc, but 
the bed of the river widened and became much mom stony with less 
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water. TUe IsiUs on either side were not so bigb, and tb^r buses 
sloped in a way to form a valley, in the centre of which wound the 
river-bed. The country in ^neral, too» was much more open. The 
road shifted from one side of the river to the other^ winding through 
patches of cnltivatioQ and groves of date-palms. Ahout dve or six 
viUegee dotted the banks. Some three miles from Pi-nid the General 
was met by a large itlUMl, coosistang of Knsain £hic, the hereditoiy 
chief of Sarbda, who is the Persian K 4 ib of all the districts, including 
Bfihu and Dasti^ri, down to the Dasht \ of Muhammad Khin, a sullen- 
looking warrior; ti the Niib of Bampdr, and of the Chief of Kasax- 
kand, with about 30 armed/«tt 5 ds eowArs. Hnsain Kh&n was of pre¬ 
possessing appeainnoe, and his aims and accoutrements were profascly 
ornamented with silver. He had great power in these parts» and 
though probably otherwise at heart, was outwardly at least, and fi'om 
necessity, a firm supporter of Persian rule. We received letters from 
Major Harrison reporting that all armed movements on the Persian 
side had been authoritadvely stopped. Pd-rud was a strange-looking 
place, conaistiog of the usual ruined mnd fort and some 80 mud huts, 
with a poor population, and situated on a high bluff bank left of the 
river, which seemed her© to terminate, as it made a d 4 iour at right 
angles to the left, and the two banks merged as it were in one to the 
eye of tlie downward passenger. It was probably from this appear¬ 
ance that the villcge received its name'- The rood winding up through 
it from the river-bed led on to a stony and sparious pl^ beyond, 
where our camp was pitched, The people all about seemed to have a 
great fear of Ibrahim Kbdn, who was as much hated as feai*ed, and 
whose rule was by no means firmly established. They stated that 
when their revenue was not mads up he to^ a girl or two and sold 
her os a slave ; and we heard that the price of a young man cf about 
25 in those parts wae 12 tumdiu. The revenue of Pd-i-ud was given 
at 40 inwtfw {£iS). A broad river from Kasarkand joins the Sarbiz 
river just at the angle hofore described. 

Next morning, moving over the stony plateau on, which our camp 
had been pitched, we descended into the date-groves and cultivation 
on the left baut of the river, crossing at about two miles, and 
following the windings of the bed on the right side for soms nine 
miles, when the path left the river-bed and turned off abruptly to the 


1 Pallid, rtricUy I’il rdJ, thftfoot of Ibe sItwjd.—?. /, 0 . 
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rigl.t, through a narrow go^ m the hills oa the baak. At than 
two miles the gorge opened and the path forked, ® 

to the Tillage of Fl.dzdbW, plainly Tisihle on the left bank ot t lo 
riTSC ahead, and the other' 'Tinding among hills and groTCa on the 
left lank up to Bask (.4 n.ilas)- B? 

a eonsidemble bend in the river, whieli tan past FirtolMd, and 
then made a wrcular sweep round to moot, as it wore, toe patn 
to Bast, About five miles from Bi-nid an old mined square 
tower was observable on the left bank, Fitfizibid had a pie- 
tureseue appeamnce, placed on a high site, and overlooking aero* 
ot toh cultivation in the middle of green date-palms and very 
luanriouB mango and orange trees. There was barley in the car and 
there were leans in flower. The inhabitants in Balficbisto may be 
conddcred strict MuaalmSns. very enact m the obsorvanoc of all re - 
gious riles We had noticed in all the villages a high mud «''I"” Y’ 
^tended, as we learot, to provide the means of cnlliug Uic faithliil to 
thdr devotions. Tbe BoJilchis were busy imprecating their datc- 
treos, which are of two distinct sexes, male and female. TJnlesa the 
female is impregnated with the flower of the male» the aates form, but 
neither ripen nor come to anything* and the dotes of the male are worth 
nothing. The impregnation of the tree is produced by an incision in 
the top of the female tree and inserting the male flower. A vmy 
small quantily is sufficient to impregnate the whole liee, and they get 
quite different sorte of dates by mixing the species. Bask possc^ 
about ICO bute, and was very similar to all other villages we had 


seen on the bank of the Sarhfo river. 

We maiehcd early on tlie 26th Pehronry, after a troublesome night 
among moaquitocs. We had made a short descent on leaving Bosk, 
when our guide, who was taking ns a quick way through the hills on 
the left bank of the river, suddenly stopped and Boid be was sure, hy the 
absence of footmarks, that our camels had not passed along that road. 
Consequently we had to retrace our steps and mtnm to the bed of tbe 
river, which we followed for about four miles, and then ascended by a 
steep little pass to the left bank, emerging into a wide and open 
plateau. The spaeions pMn, commencing at this point, continues 
between two lines of hills without intonnisaion right up to the frontier 
of Sind; and the Persians, shonld they think fit, may march a largy 
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ftriny across it in the direction of, and up to the Sind frontier, witb** 
out any material ohsioole, and finding ^Ur and provisions the whole 
way. 7 hc advance of Persia in this direction would seem therefore to 
present a (question of gl are consideration. On the right bank of the 
river was a aimilor plain, stretching back to Easarkand and miming 
as ihr aa the eye could reach between two ranges of hiUs. On our 
right also, situated in a dense grove of date-trees, was the new village 
of Battdn, abont five miles distant from Uask; while on the opposite 
side, ond close to onr load, we discerned the mined fort nnd remains of 
the old village, taken and destroyed by the Persians 18 years before. 
The Y 4 war informed us he had received hie bullet wound in the cheek 
there. The Persians, he said, hod invested the place (which was 
garrisoned by ico men only) with 5000 men and 10 guush and in the 
attack there were only two men killed and 10 wonnded. Our road 
continued seven miles over the plain, and then, descending through a 
moat steep rocky pass into tho river-bed, which it crossed, led 
through a thick low jungle of tamarisk nod wild caper, very stony, 
four miles further to the camping-grotind (Bugini, 15 miles), reac he d 
round a bend in the river. Wood and water were abundant, and there 
was 0 deep pool available for bathing. There wore no inbabitaute 
or signs of cultivation. 

Next morning, our road crossing the bed to a pass right opporite the 
camp, left the river for good, and ascended on to a high plain on the left 
bank; stony and quite flat- After four miles we entered a belt of 
low jungle, and at sin miles further came upon the outlying culti¬ 
vation and dense date-groves of PCshin. Our camp pitched west of the 
new village, on an open plain planted with date-trees. This, the last 
conquest of Persia towards the east, muat be considered os one of the 
most important, for a footing has thus been obtained on the plain, 
within an easy marching distance of Kej and Tdmp—districts from 
which Ibrahim Khfin himself two years ago clamed tribute, a demand 
he might well have enforced Lad not his action been stopped by 
EuglisU interference. So long as Persia’s conquest* were limited to the 
places on the banks of the Sarbiz river, it did not much matter, but 
this advance into the plains and, ao to speak, on to the high road to 
India, mi^t hove led to serious conacciuences if not stopped. Ksbin 
toscmbled dl other villages we had seen in BaluchisUn, but it was more 
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noT^uloiisj tlio tQvt ms in bettor repair Mid it wore tic Persian yoke 
U easily. The idsul ^rired with the English mail ro«iv^ a 

Qwddar ou the UtU FebruaiT, ^ J 

oommnnication for the General. Provisions m moderation were hc.e 

Wr^iued a day at Ksliin. lu the morDitig 55 drived from 

T 6 mp, sent to ns with a quantity of provisions and gram l;y M.'uo*’ 
Harrison. Two repi'eeontatives of Fakir Muhammad and Darogba 
A to Muhammad also came with iojambiis as the Gcnomls 

escort to the coast. The Baluchis were wild fidlows m 
and rcqnired a great deal of coaxing to got Ihom to work, hut they 
seemed ou the whole very dcsiroxis to please, got nd to-day 
of the whole of our Persiau escort anc\/ar<t«^M (with one exception), 
our and ffiniemi ; in Ihct, of all tho men who had been engaged 
to accompany us since Kannan. They nppeaitd m a gi^t burry to 
tnt away, and wuld no doubt have been afmid to indeed further eurt 
Uisu Rsldo. Wo gave them all presents, hut all were not satisfied. 
The weather bad become very hot. 

On leaving Pishm, oiir now Balfich escort of so mounted 

on wsids camels, accompanied ns. The road> so soon as it had cleared 
the surrounding date-groves and cultivation, eutered the halls .Tnd 
followed a winding narrow gorge, between low hills and very stony for 
about six miles, when it emei^ on to a valley } and this gradually 
opened out. It was choked with ^i^A-palm. We were surprised to 
find our toots pitched about two miles further on, but our pioginss 
was nccessaiily limited from scarcity of water. The water hew, 
collcctod in pools, was good, and plenty of gross was ohtainablo for 
the hoi«e. Our tiiis/r, cook, avd/arffsA-l^uAi lost thoir way; uot 
ooimng in at all, we sent out four to search for tiwm. 

There weie no signs of cultivation or inhabitauts near our halting- 
groimd, andtbo hiUs around wet© hanen and stony. We were still 
(Kustog, 10 roilta) in thcKsbin district and iu Persian territory. 

Hot weather ond mosquitoes liad now fturly set in, Another short 
march brought ns to Ghiston (ten miles): the road following the 
course of the valley, amid low jungU and wild caper, the latter in 
flower. About two mil« from our halting-plaeo tho ploin became 
very wide, and we passed to onr left a small village of about twelve 
luits, proUably .1 migratory one, as tlicro were no twees of cnltivafion. 
aiie road horc presents difficulties to the unattoaded traveller, fov there 
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are many divcrgccfc patlis leading into the constant openings among 
the UUIb. The sceneiy was of the most desolate description. Our 
scout* having reported to us during the night how the missiog 
servant* had tnrned up at Hand, and boon placed under an escort, 
we were not surprised to fall in with them on the zaaroh: they 
lind been sent to r^oin our camp hy a arose load. On the 3 id 
March, our road, after a mile over the plain, entered a wide gorge 
between precipitous masses of rock, and, pursuing its course along 
the bank of a mountain torrent full of water in pools, passed through 
a naiTow gorge, after about eight miles, into a high pldn situa^ 
on the light bank of a deep ravine. This ravine reewved various 
names according to the districts through which it passed, and was 
here called the Kustuk river. Crossing the plain for tiro miles the 
road dcsccndod into the ravine, in the bed of which we found our 
camp pitched, the camel-men having apparently refused to proceed 
beyond 0\v4r-M3n2;il, the boundary between Persian and Kalit 
territory. This disobedience of positive orders was not to be toler> 
ated: so, dismounting for bioakihst only and to mount again, we 
caused tho camels to bo brought in from grazing, the tents to be 
struck, and the whole comp to move on to the originally intended 
halticg'place (Kulmarisuut), about fonrioeu miles further. There was 
no cultivation or village to make tbo country valuable, but territory 
was principally desired on account of the grazing for docks and herds. 
Tho road ascended the left bank of tbe river, crossed a flat stony 
plun, and theo kept ciossing and rccrossing beds of mountain torrents 
until it arrived at a plain covered with low jungle, where the camp 
was pitched. Constaot groups of graves were passed in this day^s 
march, generally situated on eminences or tracks of nvincs, which, 
in tho absence of any neighbouring habitation, would seem to moi'k 
tho scene of formei* conflicts. The water here was good, being 
obtained from pools formed by tbe rain; and firewood was plentiful. 
The season, we heard, had been on nnexceptionably favourable one 
for Tain in this part of Makrfm, or the pools would not have been 
so full, and it is probable that a Httle later the water would all 
have disappeared. 

On the 4th March, the road, after two miles, cleared tbe low 
jungle, and emorgod on a spacious plmn, which it crossed for some 
miles, and then Ascended to a shallow broad mine, evidently utider 
water in wet weatbor, with profuse vegetation and gross, and filled 
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with bla<?k pariridj^a, It then travcrscil a low epur of liill« ;nul 
led into the river Dasht, with its banks ]>JeiitiiiiUy frinjfcd with 
well-grown tamarisk-trees. Tho river-licd was of considcrabla 
breadth, but the water mis low. On thu otlier hnnd, in the wet 
seagoBS, the supply is bo pleotiful, tJiat commuuleution is Bometimea 
stopped for weeks. The opposite aide is covered with a low jtnij'le, 
in which the camp was pi tolled, but the mosciuitoes troubled us, 
wid we moved a mile further on, to more q>eii ground, now the 
village of Darden (twelve miles), cousUtIng of about lOO huts. The 
headman vUitod the General, and made a complaint of a raid 
by Persians some yean ago. The Englisb mail, with tlkc Indian 
one, enclosing official letters and instructions for tho General, came 
in at about twelve. In the evening a special hUid was despatched 
through Hshin to Miivo Ma*sum Khdn, forwarding him atraosbition 
of a French telegram, which ordered him to act in concert vrith the 
General, and I’eqoesiiug bim to lose no time in coming to Gwadar. 
There was a strong wind and something of a dnst storm tUronghout 
the day. 

We marched seventeen miles ftora DardAu to Gnrrok. The rond 
led for five miles through a dwaif jungle fbU of bUvk partiiclgc, niitl 
then crossiug a white glaring plain, ontored a passage between low, 
parched sandstone rocks. The surrounding country was of an un¬ 
varying ashen hue^ everything looked burnt, and there was no 
vegetation to relieve the eye. Our camp was pitched in an amphi¬ 
theatre between diminutive hills, where was no habitation or gmsK, 
and very little lirowood or water. The last was thick but sn’cct, and 
only to be obtained when rain had fallen; consequently could not 
be depended on. 

Ou tlie dth wo marched into Gwddar (twenty miles), windiog along 
for about fburteeu miles, over a perfectly dat plain, with low brush¬ 
wood ; then crossing a scries of low undulating sand-hillB covei’cd 
with bi*ushwood and scanty grass, something like the Ijaaeoshirc 
moors at n distance. Owidar Head was visible about fourlceu miles 
off, but the sea could not be discerned until wo bad nccoiuplished 
nearly a third of that distance. AVe cantered in the last six miles, 
and vrere all of us glad to see the blue ocean, ai^ on inland march 
of 1293 niilcs. Onr camp was pitched ronnd Major Boss’s pretty 
house. The climate was cool, and the bi'eeze most refreshing. 

The day after our arrival, the General received morning visits 
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frftm tbo various classes of sbopkeepers ip the to^vp, who eccined 
a contented race^ 

' Ths MleaioQ Koudaed &t Crvidor gp tiU the 3«ih Apri], bsvifif b€«D jofiud fibm 
Ijj MirsA Ma'mixa KhiiB sod the BrehiSl cbieft, the lettw of whom •eresunmioned thithor 
ia the hope of nMpenin^ na^Miens. After veio et(e<apts oa the pvt ef tho Critieb 
Coauitisioner to effect e pro /ornJ dlaeueeion, the ndzed OcenmiBaoQ woe agtcn broken 
op; and hfft’rijai Ehdc hA?hif returaed Uy Pernen tomtcrj. end Feklr MuhemmeJ, 
seconipeAled b; oths local ohiafe, berjn^ ntorad iato the iotarior, hfejcn^Oaieral 
Ooldintud eo^^trked for Ka:&chl. Eero ho remained iVooi the let to the 15th hfe7, when 
ha re^bsrkacl for the Per^aa Gulf. Toucbio^ and laadiny on the wa; at QwAlar 
and Mukat. and reoairing a visit from the Goramor trlille anchored at £andar*Abh««, 
ha reaahad Bushnhr on the aSih Uay. Hora the Mi^n dieaobeitcad, and stajed two 
dcQQt, Co comptsta all armogeniente fbr a inareb to Tabrdn. Idaior>GenerAl OoUsnld and 
his officers were at ShMa on the $th Juoo^ and at Tsf«han on the let July. Fhjm 
Kobnid be and Major Eaan Smith started on the afternoon of tbe 7th Jidy, and reached 
Tehrdn on the loth. Owing to the funine and general eearcitf of foddar and water, it 
WAS difBculC to procure horsee to accompluh this tide of 270 odd adlu sooner. At 
Tehrtin the htiBion recooined antil the ^Cb Sapteoher, on whicb date the Penian 
Oovemmene fermallj ace^ted the bouodarj-lino ia Makrda bud down by General 
OohUmid, AS notified by the late Mr. Alison t<i Her Uajeety'a Principal Secrataiy 
of Stato for Foreign AffAln, co the day {blloiring,—F. /. Q. 
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PERSO-AFGHAJf MlSSIOlf, 
1871 , 1872 . 


I. Ban^r-Ahhui Ic Bam. 

Thb sixecessful sobtioii of the long-vexed qaeetion of the boundarj 
in BaHch,ist 4 n, between Persm and KaUt, was ordered to be followed 
tip without delay, by the presccntioa of a similar settlement for the 
equally remote province of Sist&n, which had long given rise to 
disputes between Persia and Afghiniatin, As already explained*, 
Sii* Frederic Ooldsmid bad retnmed to England accompanied by 
Major Euan Smith, in September, 1871, having previously left fall 
instructioDa to Itfajor Beresford Lovett for his gaidancaahould it be 
decided to commence upon the second question. When, therefore, he 
received orders at home to proceed to Sistin without delay, General 
Goldsrnid hod bnt to telegraph to Major Lovett to act on the in¬ 
structions left with him, direct that a general rendezvoos should be 
made at Bam in the early part of January, and start for Bandar-Abbas 
with as little delay as pobsible. He took his departure accordingly, on 
the 10th of November, 1871, after a stay of little more than five weeks 
in England. On this occasion, in addition to his personal assistant and 
private secretary. Major Euan Smith, he was accompanied by Mr. 
Grerard de Visma Thomas, of Magdalen College, Oxford, who joined 
the Mission as enpaid attachd. Mr. Bosario, the apothecary, was 
awaiting the Mission at Bandar-Abbas, and Major Lovett and Ouarter- 
master-Sergeant Bower were to rendezvous at Bam, with the heavy 
baggage and general marching establishment—the Persian Commis¬ 
sioner having previously started ftom Tehrin &a rotiU to the same 
place. Colonel Pollock, C-S.I, (now Sir Bichard Pollock, K.C.S.I.), 
who iras to be associated with tbe Afghan Commissioner in Sistio, 

' See lAtroduebarr CbapCor, and note at tbe olose of tbs iMt Seetioo. 
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S8 ftfent for the Govenor>Generdlj also left Biiglaud c^ilk Sir FroJerio 
Ooldsmid, and at Aden received orders to proceed at once to Calcutta, 
‘Whence he would have to make his way as soon as possible, by Ibe 
Solan Pass Kandahar (where ha was to meet the A% 1 idn Com* 
xoianoner), to Seknha. He wae to be accompanied by the woll-known 
Pashtu arid scicotiiio scholar. Dr. Belletv, who would act os his 
assistant. 

It was expected that a special gnin-boat wocld be iu readiness at 
Aden, to convey the Miseion direct to Bandar-Abbas, bat owing to 
some mistake, this was not provided, and General Goldamid and his 
staff had therefore to proceed by the mail steamer to Bombay, which 
tlwy reached on the 3rd of December. Here he received a summons 
from the Viceroy to meet him at Calcntla, and leaving Bombay for 
that purpose on the 4tli of December, be returned on the loth of the 
same month, after a stay of just twenty lioms in the former city. Tlic 
Mission sailed for the Persian Gnlf on idle nth of December in tho 
steamship ‘India,’ and i^eached Bandar-Abbos early on tho sist idem. 
Here they found that camels and mules engaged for their use luid 
been awaiting their arrival for a considerable time; as also several 
horses of the stad left behind at Bam in tho previoos year, which had 
been sent* down by the Mirakhor in cbnige. Mr. llosai jo, onr medical 
adviser, at once came on board and reported himself: two Persian . * 
gentlemen, deputed by the Governor of the place to welcome tbe 
General, shortly followed; and at 3 p.u. tbe Mission, having lande<l 
under a solute of three guns, bred from n veiy old and rusty cannon 
on the beach, was conduct to quarters prepai^ed for its reception in a 
house belonging to Hajji Ahmad, the governor of the town, 

who was now deposed, tmd a prisoner, accused of erobozalizig some 
30,000 tumAm of the public revenue. The apartments provided were far 
from clean, but they possessed the advantage of being at tbe top of tlic 
house, and consequently free from constant interruption: the furniture 
conaisted principally of numberless mirrors, some in very handsome 
frames, but all dirty and dilapidated. Bandar-Abbas itself ia one of the 
worst specimens of a Persian town: its low mud bouses arc half in 
ruins, ita streets knee-deep tn filth of every kind, without any dininage 
whatever, while its iuhabitents appear as wretebod as their dwel¬ 
lings, We were stiuck by the small number of persons to bo seen 
in the streets; and were told that the popnlntlcn bad been decimated 
by tbe ravages of cholera and ^juine, from which tlie town bad lately 
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suffered. Its rsvenuee are however of eon^erable imj>ort*iiM • large 
qnaotitles of cotton, opian], aeafeetn^a, &ZLd henna bebg exported 
hence, os it forme the chief outlet to the prorinoes of Eaim&u and 
Vasd. The onstom-house duties are ihicned hj the«^ritisb agent 
here, Kasr Bastoofii, for 25,000 iumAiu (or ;^i0,000) a yeat) and the 
remmiiing villages in the province paj a revenue of 5000 tnmAn» per 
annum. 

The tcfvn piesents but few attraotioss to Eavopeaoa, and conse- 
qnently theie are but four in the pIaoe,'>-the officer commanding the 
British India Steam Company’s hulk, the Agent, an Italian doctor, 
and an Anstrian photographer, with nothing to do. In summer the 
heat is fearful, the tem^^emture on boaid the hulk at midnight being 
over 105*^ 

At the time of our arrival the probable fate of the bte Governor 
of the town, of whom we have already spoken, was causing much 
interest and excitement in the place. He had been already snperseded 
by Ahmad Shah, the new Governor, and a Sartip, or general, from 
Slnr&s had arrived to examine into the matter and report thereon to 
the head government. H^’i Ahmad of conrse protested bis innocence; 
but tbe Sartip merely met these protesUtions by a demand for a good 
round sum, which increased daily tbe longer it remained unpaid; 
while thumbscrews and the bastinado were darkly hinted at, though as 
yet Kt^i Alimad had not suffered any ilUtivatment. He was very 
popular with the few Europeans in the place; singularly liboral; ever 
in want of money, and unfortunately greatly addicted to the abuse 
of stimulants. 

Shortly after landing, Sir Frederic Goldsmid received a visit of 
welcome from the son of the Governor, who was soon followed by a 
deputation of well-to-do Hindu merchante, one of whom bad been to 
Samarkand, and was lull of a report that the Hussions bad seized 
Bnkhtira; and these ngmn had scarcely taken leave when the ex- 
Governor’s son, a youth of about twelve years of come to crave an 
audience on behalf of his mother. Miycr Euan Smith was deputed to 
receive the last-mentioned Indy and her daughter, who entered wearing 
the Arab mask, and at once claimed the General’s pi’otectioQ for their 
husband and fethcr on the ground that, being a British subject, he 
was exempt from any pains and penalties he might have incurred 
for bis alleged offences. When it was clearly explained to them that 

^ Its maximus h«»t daring oor stAj in lUndax-abbM wm 78% the vunJmom 
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ibis pie® was untenable in the caec of a loan who for years past 
had exercised authority ae Governor of a Peraiao town, the wife 
changing her ground, pleaded that were her husband but released 
for one week, he would be able to discharge in lull all the claims 
urged against him. Official iDtcrfcrencc in the matter by the English 
Commissioner was of course impoasible ■, but on his expressing a hope, 
both to the Sartip and the GoTomor, during the visits they paid 
him, that no sovero mensares would be resorted to, sireh as torture or 
the bastinado, he received from both functionaries an earnest denial 
of any such intenrion. 

On the evening of the 22nd, after much trouble and difficulty, our 
camels were started off with the greater portion of the heavy baggage: 
and the same day we received a telegram from Celonel Pollock, saying 
that he was coming into Sistdn by Jacobabad, tlio Bolon Pass, aud 
Kandahar, and did not expect to I'each Sekuhn till the middle of 
February, or for nearly two roontljs. 

On the meming of the 23i<l wo set forth on our journey, and 
emerpng from the town by the north gate, followed the road running 
parallel to the sea for about six miles, with the islands of Kishm 
and Ormtiz standing out in bold ontline to our right, while to onr 
left the view was bounded by the lofty ranges of tlie Gliand Hills. 
We were escorted by the sscrotaries of the Oovemor, Sartip, Consul 
and Briririi Agent, for a considerable distance out of the town, and 
weia also joined by the Postmaster of the place. 'The horse of this 
worthy bolted with him directly we hod passed the gates; and we saw 
no moiv of the cavalier for several miles till we came upon him, (IIS' 
mounted, and irith his horse tied to a tree. Our horses (espoeially that 
of Mr. Bosai'io, who, mountetl on a toll chesout, ‘ witched tho world with 
coble horsemanslrip’) were also extremely fresh, sqoealing and kicking, 
and taxing all our energies to prevent them having a battle royid wiUi 
each other. The road lay over a sandy, marshy plain covered with low 
brushwood and camel-thom, and studded here and there with dat<s 
plantations. Onr first bolting-place, B^, was reached by us at 
d.30 r.v., lighted by a beautiful moon—no small boon, as in these paits 
at this season it gets quite dark at 5.30 p.u. B4ga is a humble village, 
situated under a high ledge of ground to the left of the rood, aud 
surrounded by extensive date-plantations, whose dark foliage forms a 
conspicnoua landmark for miles around. The place belongs to Agba 
Mnbammad Khin, of Bombe^, who bad issued orders to snpply ns 
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ivitli all we needed free of cost. Oar oanLpifi^grouad was very 
sandy, tlic water brackish, and firewood scarce. The island of Ormtiz 
(i,«. its highest peak) bore nearly due south of this place, while the 
loftiest peak of the Naiynn Kuabkuh range in oor front bore nearly 
north-east by cast, 

After one day’s halt we resumed our march on Christmas Day at 
seven o’clock a.u., and traversiDg the same sandy plain, thickly covered 
with brushwood, camel-thom ond oleander, crossed a bread river, the 
Rudkhdnah-i-Sbfir, whose waters were quite salt; tlien, turning nearly 
due north, we reached a higher tract of land with rich soil, hearing exten¬ 
sive fields of wheat. The view at the hook of the Kuh-i-Ohonu, behind 
Bandar-Abbas, now opened out before us : tbe mouuhun stands alone, 
aud between it and the range of rocky predpitons bills that rise at its 
back; lies tlic valley running nearly due east and west, in which is 
situated the village of Eala’h-i-Kizi, our second stc^e. This village 
consists of a series of very extensive date-plantations, and fields of 
wheat; the water is good, though rather muddy, and is obtained 
entirely frem wells, called by the natives ‘ Ab-i-lUhmat.' The land 
ia tilled by lUlyats, who pay one-tenth of the produce to Qovcramcot: 
and though there hod been no rain here for two years, yet there were 
but few signs of the misery so prevalent to the westward; the in¬ 
habitants had, however, this year preferred keeping their grain for 
consumption, to sowing it aud running the risk of losing it by its 
drying up in tbe parched ground. Our theriaometerg were set at 9.50 
this night, and the next morning at 5.45 stood thus:—max. di*, 
min. 38^ standard 45^. This exhibited a very marked change in the 
temperature, aud the dew was excessively heavy, our tents being wet 
through during the night. From iCala'li-i-Kiai the road led us across 
n plain thickly strewu with stones, which caused great iocon* 
venieoce to the horses: low brushwood, tho usual camel-thorn 
and mimosa covered tho ground, and after five or six miles of most 
unpleasant lidii^, wc came upon clwstei's of date-palms, and two or 
three swift clcor streams, whose course might be traced by the trees 
and shrubs that clothed their banks. From this point the dato-palms 
began to thicken till we reached the large village of Takht, standing 
in a forest of date-plantations, with extensive fields of wheat and 
henna. ’This was evidently the most populous place in the difitrict, 
and a great storehouse of grain. The prinwpal etreet was the dry 
bed of a watereoiii'se; in a most filthy condition; the houses were 
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neatly boilt of mud, thatched witli, and in some inshmoos catirely 
composed of, the losf of the ever-nsoful date-palm. The mliabitaDts 
who flocked out to see us as we passed; prescnte<l foaiorcs of ah- 
nortool‘Dglincss, which the female poition did not iluitk it neceesaiy 
to conceal with the usual veil, ^e populous appearnace of tlic 
Tillsg^e was to be ascribed to the exoeUeuce and ubundniico of tlie 
water supply j but in summer the heat and, above oil, the snusqiutoos, 
bred iu the dato-tii3es and surrounding foliage, aio deecribod os 
maddeuing. After leaving Takht, thougli the same plain stretched 
before ns, there was not a stone to be seen: all >vas rich, alluvial 
soil. The rood now again entered erteitsivo date-plarilations, known 
by the name of Chistdn; the ground became exlrcmely morehy, 
and onr attention was attracted by dense masses of tall reeds, which 
formed an apparently impassable baiTicr between the road and tbo 
sea, and which ore largely used iu tlio maniirocturc of pons and mats. 
The country was thickly wooded with welt-grown twes of mimosa 
and tho wild ca]>cr, interspersed witli largo fields of wheat, which 
belt of wood continued up to the village of Shamil, lying at the 
head of the valley we entered at Kala'li-i*KA^i. Winding through 
the Jungle, we crossed ftm time to time many a deep and broad 
watercourse; whose intricate windings we never could have threaded 
without the aid of the guide: the easy and usual path fur camels 
runs a little more to the north. These waterccursce, tliongli at this 
season dry, form the channels for convoying the torrents of Sig-i- 
Janddn to the sea. On arriving at 11 a.ir. at the village of Sbfimil, 
we found tlmt the caravan we liad sent on the previous night bad lost 
its way, end had only just reached comp. In a direct line this place 
is only three /aftalAs fiom tho eca-coast: it possesses a mud foit on a 
lull; about a quoiter of a mile to the roar of tho town, mounting two 
guns, and manned by thirty matchlock men; bnt for defensive pur¬ 
poses the building would be useless against any determined attack. 
Here aud elsewhere, iu these parte, we found the viUagers quiet and 
unobtruKve. The village or town of Mindh lies to the south-west, 
about cight/arwiUi from Shfimil and two from the sea. 

Our Dost day's march was very fotiguing. After crossieg a river 
of sweet water which flows through the village, the load follows 
the bed of a watercourse, and for font miles winds in and out, 
when it leads across a hard atony plain, about two miles wide, lyiug 
at the foot of a lange of barren hills. This plain, a great camping- 
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^und for tlie Iliits, ftppeued to be a network of w&tercour^ 
that oarry off the water from the hills beyond. The path which was 
very nari'ow^ ia some places only jast wide enough for a monafced 
mail; enters the hills by an opening which is known as the commence' 
mentof the Godar-i-Karirgun, and is the bed of a watercourae £lled 
with a considerable amouut of pure froeh watei*, and with many deep 
pools. For seven miles we rode along this rooky bed, till we aecendod 
a higher plateau, from which we could still catch a glimpse of the 
Sig-i'JaRcUn in the far horizon to the north-west. The constant 
ascente and desoents, added to the stony natuiM of the path, made 
this a most trying Jay's work for the hoives. Wc met no human 
being eh roniCy save four men whom we sncldenly came upon, to our 
great surprise, perched at the top of a narrow pass, each with a guitar, 
waiting to sing the praises of the British Commissioner as he rode by: 
and of animal life there was none to be seen, save one large black 
eagle seated on a rocky eng. The camping-ground at the 

fourth stage, we found nnusoally good, dry and lofty, with ex¬ 
cellent water and abundant hrewood, Anti shaded by fine Jambul 
trees. It commands an extensive view of the plain of Eudhto, a 
district of considerable importance, farmed by the consul at Bandar- 
Abbas, Mirna Abdullah. 

The night we spent here was, however, anything but peaceful. To 
sleep was impoi^ible, owing to the troops of jackals, who kept up the 
most melancholy howling all night throngh, and who were so nu¬ 
merous that we did not even venture to place our thermometers in 
the open air, lest the stand should be knocked over by them. 
Starting at 6 A.M., we again hod to follow the hed of a watercom’se, 
until by a shaip turn tho road led us through a very steep and 
difficult puss (Godar-i-Shurun), to a high plateau on the summit of 
the hills whose base we had been traveremg. This plateau stretobes 
away for miles, bounded on all sides, as &r as the eye can reach, 
by ranges of rocky hills; aud the view from it pi^e&ents a scone of 
utter lifelessncss, solitude, and desolarion, that it would Is difficult to 
equal anywhere out of Persia, though in some of its ftaiuros it re¬ 
minded us strongly of the country between Bam and Bamptk, in 
Balucbistin. A fiock of jungle riieep, scampering over the rocky 
cliffs to the left of the pass, were the only living things visible. From 
this point to our halting-place at Budkhfiaah-i-Dusdi (sixteen milesl 
we traversed an undulating plain, clotbod with tbs usual low brush- 
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wood: sorroandm^ hiUs bein^ so sbrcnided in mist that we fmind 

it impoBsible to get any roliable obsetvatione. 

About five rnilcg from the Qodat-i-Sburun wc came npcn an en¬ 
campment of 200 donkeys, Jaden with Batavian eugox from Bandar- 
Abbas to Earmin, and a little further on we reached tbc small river 
known as the Budkh&oab-i-Ghishkan, so called from the poisonous 
shrub ({^sb or oleander) which fringes its bonks, nnd is said to be 
fat^ to men, horses, and camels. Four miles beyond this river we 
came to a small haui or tank, for the storage of rain-water, of great 
antiqnity; and seven miles farther brought us to onr camp pitched on 
the north side of the iKizdi river. The great date-plantations in the 
neighbourhood of this river are cnltlvutcd by the inhabitants of distant 
villages, who come here only in summer-t^e to tend the trees, leaving 
them to their chance during the remainder of the year: and this 
is the case also wito all the date-plantations through which nm had 
been passing. Wc made a halt here til! the morrow, to give oar 
men and animals time for greatly-nccded rest: the pass, ov Gotlar, 
had doubtless tried them severely; and one camel had broken 
its leg in the ascent. The air now became very pare and braciug, and 
quite cold enough nil day to make a great-coat very acceptable: in 
the morning, moreover, a rending of the thermometer had proved the 
temperature to have fallen during the night within four degrees of 
fresaing-point. We walked ap in the evening to visit a fort which, 
though in ruins, still monnied one rusty gun : it wos situated on the 
left bank of the Etidkbinah-i-Bilidi, with the remains of a deep 
ditch saiTounding it: from its walls tvos obtainable a very good view 
of toe course of tbc liver, the bed of which is hero some aoo yards 
wide, with a shallmv stream of water lunning rapidly to the oast. At 
this point, its direction is east and west, but a mile farther down, the 
river bends to the south, and dewing by Eiidhin and Mioib, mokes its 
way to the sea at a distance of about X30 miles. We were informed 
that it took its rise from sprlago, four miles to the N.N.W., and was 
sapplemented by numerous rivulets. Fish are to be found in it, but of 
small size. The village of Eddkhinah-i-Diizdi, consistiiig of about 500 
mnd huts, lies in an ampbltheatre bounded by hills, and is suri^oundcd 
by thick date-plantotlons. It u part of the province of Eddhin and, in 
conjunction with it, pays to the Loriston Government & yearly revenue 
of 10,000 krdniy prin^pally drawn from ito date-plantotioTis. Each dato- 
tree in the province (and there are about 10,000) is taxed at the rate of. 
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ODe krdn for four trees; no tos is paid till the tree begins to beer, 
whieL it does generally wbon it is from abont eight to ten years old. 
Date-palms live to a great age, and some were pointed oct to us in 
foil bearing that were over 150 years. In a good i^ason a tree will 
produce from 30 to 40 nauar of dates^ i. e. from 250 to 400 lbs. 
The price of these was very high in the year p'eoeding that of onr 
mission, owing to the scarcity in other parts of Persia, hut they 
ordinarUy fetch about 2 jkrdia for 11 tnanns of 7 lbs. each; in 
English money about Z4. 4d. for 84 lbs.: but the dates ore inferior to 
those of Panjgur and Barnphr. Excellent oranges are grown here. 

When the Kb&n of the village came to visit Sir Prederic, be 
proposed to him an alteration in our route, which, after mueb dis- 
cuBsioD, was accepted, as besides other advantages it possessed that of 
being quite new; for the rood we had intended following was similar 
to that token by Major Murdoch Smith ^ years ago*. We found 
that the inhabitants here had a lively and permanent reoollection of 
Uwt officer's visit, 

As we had now entered the jurisdiction of the Karmin Government 
we learnt without surprise that a Mihin£nddr, named Y£war Ghul&m 
Husain, had been deputed by the WakiUnUMdlk to rec^ve the General, 
and bad been awaiting bis arrival for seven! weeks at K.h£nu. Hither 
we were escorted by la'far Kh^n, the headman of the district, who took 
us by a road whioh presonted but few featuivs of interest. At Zidrat, a 
miserable village of mud huts, the inhabitants came out to stare at os, 
and to implore the services of Mr. Bosario in curing the eore eyes 
from whiob they all suffered in a greater or less degree. They were 
dirty, ugly, and miserable in the extreme: we noticed, however, two 
of the younger girls, whose hair, hanging in xminviting plaits to the 
must, was adorned with massive lumps of silver and beads. Many of 
the inhabitauts bud never seen an European before. 

The general character of the country much resembles the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bampur, and is abnost devoid of population—the soil, though 
rich, being oulrivated only by the miserable inhabitants of a &w small 
mud villages, who pay ilo tax for the land they thus occupy. The 

’ Tbsrs sr« tvo rosds to Bacn item tUs On* of ibete ve feUoved, aad of 
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plaio was coveted with a ^Uow shrub called ‘ Sulma,’ edible for man 
and beast. The kakur tree affords abondant firewood; but Hie 
water, which is very ^ood, is obtained nlmost eutii-cly from wells. Wo 
passed a ^at number of graves, which, unliko tliose w'e saw' in 
Beluchiatin, w'ore always surrounded Ijy a stone 'vall two or three 
feet high- Large flocks of fine bread-tailed slioep were to bo scon in 
every direction, but littlo burean lift. One man alono we met, tinns- 
portiug himself, his wife, and two children, witli all hie worldly goods, 
on the back of a ftst-trettiog cftmel. At a village called Ispid, 
twentj-two miles from Du^i, the valley narrmvs and passes ho- 
tweeu two ranges of hills, that on the right knows as the Kuh-i- 
Qat&k, that on the left as the Devan-UMurid, whieh is a some¬ 
what lolly chajn running K.W. and S.B. The read to Bam or Jiruft 
passes by the Idl of these hills; tbnt we are following passes them on 
the right- 

At two miles from Klidnfi tho British Commissioner was met by a 
email or deputation, beaded by the Govcriun*'s brother} 

sod jnet beftie we reaohed camp, a bond of {nusicions placed them¬ 
selves before ns, preeoded by an individual who walked into camp 
nearly the whole iraj on bis bend, while tlie mounted slnvos mean¬ 
while did astounding feats of horsemaneUip. We had scarcely arrived, 
when the Governor, a fine aristocratic old man wi^ very dignified 
maimera—and wearing, like all the dignitaries of the plac^ a coloured 
turban, instead of the usual Persian head-droas—came to visit the 
General, accompanied by his yoimg son. He informed us of the di'ftnt 
of Ibrahim Sb&n at Bampur by tbo Baluchis, and was greatly in¬ 
terested in the fete of llajji Ahmad at Bandoi-Abbas. 

For Now Yenris Day it was determined to halt here, and the place 
well merited close inapeoiion, being one of the most singular we had 
seen. It is peopled entirely by a race of slaves. It Aj)pears that more 
than four hundred years ago, the ancestors of the present Governor 
migrated here from £h1irasdn, accompanied by a train of slaves, 
whose descendauts now people the town. The governorship has de¬ 
scended from father to son, in an nnbreken line for more than four 
centuries, and is in fact a small berediUry kingdom. The Governor 
of Karmim, it is true, is the acknowledged superior, and receives tribute 
from the Governor of KhAnd, but he would never dream of appointing 
auy Governor, other than tiie acknowledged heir of the reigning 
family; and indeed were he to do so, his nominee would not be re- 
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ccived. The population numheTs about one thousand families of sloTes, 
knowing no law but the will of their lord and master, the QoTernor of 
the town^ who has absolute power orei* them, whether for life or 
death. The/ never leave the place except when in atteodauce on one 
of the reigning family, and arc never sold by any ehanco, as they pass 
from &ther to son as so much entailed property. Having no thought 
or care for their livelihood, and ignorant of the sweets of a liberty 
they have never known, they lend a perfectly contented life, receiving 
their daily biead from the hands of their owner, and in return, serving 
him with a blind fidelity. They are chiefiy occupied in tilling the 
ground, the proceeds of their labour being of course the property of 
their master. They iotermarry exclusively amongst themselvos, and 
thi;s this singular settlement is perpetuated from generation to genera-* 
tion, without break or change. Neither here nor elsewhere on this 
route did we ^^y^l any want of suffering from famine. Many of the 
slaves resemble ordioaiy Persiaus, hut others have the woolly hair and 
black skin of the negro. No guards were placed over our oamp. 

It was a strange feeling to realise that there was not a single free 
man in the town except the Governor’s family and ourselves, for 
though there arc about two thousaod families of B^iysts in the district 
of Kh 4 iiu, they are quite distinct, and never settle in the town itself. 
The Governor, Num-din, and his brother, Chlragh Elb&u, visited 
the General several times; but we afterwards learned that he and all 
his family were such inveterate drunkards, that the state of sufficient 
sobriety to venture out of doors was entirely due to onr presence In the 
town. As they left the tent the lirst time, a servant from each pra> 
fbrred a whispered request for a bottle of brandy, and Ja’far Kbdo, 
taking heart of grace, did the same on his own accoont. They had 
been much interested in a musical box which we showed them, and 
also a galvanic battery; insisting on experiments with the latter being 
made on the vile bodies of their unwilling retinue, and exhibiting great 
delight at the contortions thereby induced, until one sou of Islam 
smashed the machine in his novel agonies. Mr. Bosario was busily 
employed all day doctonng the slaves; and every member of the 
Governor’s ffimily hlso petitioned for some sort of medicine. 

The fort here, though built by the present man’s father only 
thirty-five years ago, is entirely in ruins. We learned that from 
this place the plain runs east, in an unbroken level, right up to 
Bampur y the district of Budb&r, to which £b^u belongs, extending 
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nsorlj over the whole dietance. The Jeoiil B/trid isouutftm hears 
to the north-east, ibout sixty miles ofP. Excellent partridge shooting 
is to he liAd ia the vidoity of the town, and two of oor party shot 
thirteen brace ia a very short time during our stay there. 

From Kh&nu to Dua&ri, thirty-seven miles, the iiwid runs over n 
foilile plain, and presents nothing worthy of remark, saive, tliat before 
ITS lay the range of snow-capped hills, known equally by the name of 
the Dus&ii and Jamil Bind rango, which presonted a truly niagniAecDt 
appearance. Far away to the south-east lay the plain stretching to 
Bampiir. The climate was most enjoyable, and tl\e supply of >vatcr 
excellent and abandant. At sixteeu miles fi^om Kbind the villugc of 
Sobrin is passed, and four miles further the river Halil, tlio banks of 
which are thickly fringed with tamarisk, affording shelter to immense 
numbers of partiidgo and saodgi'onao. One of the mvincs further on 
had obtained an nneoviablc notoriety, three years before our vitit, as 
the haunt of a band of robbers, who were a terror to the district, till put 
down witli a strong hand by tije Governor of Khanu. Two miles 
ftom Dus^ii, we wore mot by tho Governor’s son witlx twelve 
bringing the unwelcome news that the Beh BoJeri pass was closed. 
This, however, we afterwards found w’os a mistake 

Ouv arrival m camp, pitched close to the town of Dustiii, caused 
the greatest extiteroent, and the Governor imme^ately came to pay 
the usual visit of ceremony, and was presented with a couple of 
watches for himself and his son, and also two shawls. He told us the 
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name for Dusiri is Jabl-i-Bfiriz (not Jamfil-BArid), and signifies the 
‘ mountain of cold,’ ‘ so called because ftlruost all its jurisdiction lies in 
the hills, adding that the country was formerly populated from Jtrdft to 
Bampur, hot is no w desolate. The town has a substantial wail of brieh, 
witlx flankiog towers and two lofty Iddffiu or wind-towers: its in- 
bahitaiits seemed very poor, chiefly cultivators of the ground, and 
possessed with such a love of medicine, that they thronged Mr.Bosario^s 
tent all day, praying for pills and potions. The Gkvemor and all his 
family also consulted our medico for their eyes, and his arrival was 
hailed as a godsend by tixe whole community. We were informed 
that the chief of Khinfi is also the ‘ Bdgi’ of this place, and that hU 
inordinate etuving for brandy was shared by the local 'upper ton-* 
Travellers should hence toVe three days’ supplies of forage and pro- 
visions for the jonrney to Bam, as there is only one thinly-peopled 
village on the road, and all neceBeariee are abundant here. Before 
starting, wc despatched a messenger to Bam with letters for Major 
Lovett, telliDg him of our intended movements, and requesting him 
to communicate the to the Peirian Commissioner. 

The route from hence agwn lay over the some plain—in this 
direction bounded by the hills which, mnning from Jfrdft, join 
the Deh Bakri and Busiri chain. Four miles on our march, we passed 
a solitary hill rising abruptly from the level of the plain, called Khir- 
pfisUt (or the Porcupine), from whence wc got a view of the snow-capped 
Ahmadi mountiun, rearing its head to the south-west, We passed 
occasional patches of cultivation, with clusters of leaf-built huts, but 
the only objects of intei-esfc were the black partri^es, which kept con¬ 
tinually crossing our path in swarms. We had intended to push on 
that day to Basht-i-Khtishk, but the guides had brought onr/anUAei 
and moles to a step five miles nearer Dusirl; and there we halted, the 
comp being in the Jxvfift district In the afternoon, arrived Ydwar 
GhuWm Husain KHn, who had been appointed Mihroindir to the 
General fully two months before. He was the son of tbe Diwarx 
B 4 fri of Karmin, aixd was accompanied by Muhammad Hasan Kbto. 
He confirmed the news of the defeat of Ibrobim Khiu by the BoW- 
■ chfe of Chakhonsur, at a place near Nosrabad irx Sistin, about a 
month proviously. He also informed ns that Mbaa Ma’adm Khfiu 
had reached Bam, and was there owaxting our arrival. The nest day 

* Perhaps «fih« the • cold mcmntala ;' if ind«d tha P«.l« g«ciBw o-y be «e<l 
wiil) inch purely Arehie verfa The n«oe refere » the dirtrict.—?. /. G. 
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we started under diarg:© of tbe now Mibrnindfir; but though liU 
umety to acquit himself of bis duties caused him to furnisU & led 
borso and some Tery unnocessorj guards during tbo night, we benefited 
but Uttle from his presence. We were much amnsed hj the singular 
way in which these Persian sentinels performed tbeir duty nt night. 
Oeneinl Qoldsmid baiipciicd to Icarc his tent somewhat late in the 
erening/ and was surprised to find a very lively sentry at the door 
with a drawn sword, porting, carrying and saluting, in tbe most 
nppiuved fashion. On being questioned, the man vqiHod that be woe 
acting in aceordaiiee with the Ydwnr's orders that tbe (rcncraVs tent 
should be strictly guarded dniiag tbe night. * And pray boi? long 
do yon stay here?' a»ked Sir Proderic. *Oh! wc wait until the 
Sarddir (or General) is fast asleep, and then wo all go liomc and sloop 
likewise I ’ 

Our march the next day to tiro Deh Bakri peas camo to inthcr an 
untoward ending. The MiLmdnd(tr had neglected to furnish us v\*ith 
guides, and so we wandered on and on, groatiy surprised at the Icnglli 
of the stoge. till wc fouod that we hod oveinhot the mark by scvvral 
'miles, and hod left tbo comp for behind. We bad passed early in the 
day tbe village of lDasbt-i*Kbusbk, which, as its came impbes, marks 
the limit of onltivatlon on this side of Dch Bokri, and coming upon tite 
stony, barren slope of the znountoin range, had continued onr ascent for 
ten miles, when we found ourselves at tbe entitmee of the pass, fium 
whence a very hne view of the Jfrtift and Kudb&r ploans is obtained. 
Our path then followed the coarse of a mountain torrent, between 
rocky oliSs, till we commenced tbe very diffienlt ascent known as tiio 
Godir of Sakhtdar. The summit of this pass, >7hich is thirty-eight 
miles &om Dos&ii, 70 reached with dlHiculty, and passing through n 
winding valley, came into tbe open plain of S^tdar, with tlie Rtld- 
kb&Dsb flowing through it. It was at this point wo realised that we were 
Ear separated from onr camp; but as it was raining hard, with a bitterly 
cold wind, and it was hopeless to turn back, we determined to push on 
to tbe CAravanserai at Maskdn-^eluded with a fain report that our 
camels were ahead of us. Eight miles from the river, we camo upon 
the fiiat snow we had seen, and parsued our course, cold and wrctdied, 
over steep and desolate hills, fbr about two miles, when one of the 
Y&war’s men who was leading, exclaimed that we had lost the way. It 
was now 3 p.h., and as we had not tasted food that day, a halt was 
ordered, and scouts were sent out to discover the right path. Shouts 
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from a neighbouriog hill soon caused us to hark back, aud striking at 
last on the light track, we found ourselves^ at 5 o’clock, at the desolate 
cavaTanserai of XaaktiL, situated in a hollow on the highest |K>mt of 
tbo pass, about 7300 foot above the level of the sea, The caravauserai, 
though nothing but a dark and miserable stable,'was ytt a most 
welcome harbour of refuge to our weaiied men and animals from the 
bitter wind and driving rain. The bills and all around were deep in 
snow, and as none of the mules, camels, or servants were to be seen, 
all we could do was to make the best possible crraDgcments for the 
night. Luckily for us, the Akd^ had with him a tin of sordines and 
another of jam, and we 1701*0 thankful to dine as best we might off 
these. Ouv poor horses were in 8on*f plight, all their clothing and 
foinge being ivitli the missing moles: but iu the midst of the 
gcneml discomfort, we could onl^ congratulate ourselves on having 
regained the right path, and thus being saved very anplcasaut and 
serious cooGcquences. Affairs looked gloomy enough when we awoke 
the next morning, after many comfortless hours passed huddled up to¬ 
gether with the horses, mules, and men, all staiwiag and wretched; for 
it hud snowed heavily enough during the night to cut off all chance of 
our getting provisions for some time, the mountain paths being so elip- 
pery that neither mules ncr caroels would be able to ascend but with great 
difficulty. At 9 o’clock, however, the sun broke through the dense 
mists that enveloped us, revealing beautiful glimpses of the snow¬ 
capped ranges around, end cheering the spirits of all the patty. Our 
missing servants and mnles now dropping in one after the other, 
full of the adventoree and bair-hreadth escapes of the preceding night; 
and mi^es were snt back to aid the camels and bring np loads of 
foi’age for the starving horses, end the sun soon dried all the soaking 
haggage- 

In the evening all our numbers were complete, rrtth the exception of 
four mules and their drivers, who were reported to he loH in the 
mountains, and in search of whom we despatched three ykKldiJU next 
day, with provisions and forage. This pass we shall long remember 
as one of the most dreary imaginable; for there was not a human being 
to be seen, nor provision of any kind to be found for man or beaet. 
The bills, it is true, swarmed with black partridges, but these were so 
wild as to be quite unapproachable. In the course of the day, a mes¬ 
senger arrived from Jimft with letters from Major Lovett, announcing 
his arrival with Sergeant Bower at Bam on the 25th of December. 
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The next uoraiDg brohe bright, clear, and bittorlj cold, as there Imd 
been a hard frost diuing the night, We found that two miles beyond 
the camvuucrai, the rood makes another steep ascent, to the extreme 
summit of tlie pass of Deh Bakri, for which the anca'oid rcgistcml 
a height of 7800 feet Descending by a stoop and slippery pcith, 'vc 
reached, a mile fnrtlici* on, the camTOnscrai of Deh Dnkn, whi«'h 
closely rtsombled tliat at Maakun, and had boon evidently bnilt thus 
near it to afford certain shelter to tnivellers on cither side this dun> 
gerous pass in severe weather. Entering a naiToiv volley witJi tnicojs 
of summer euUivation, our road led into the stony bod of a uuter- 
coarse, which is the outlet for the streams of the high land i^round; 
and after two miles of very rough ground, it forked off into two branches 
— one to the north-east, leading by Savmtiu to Kami6n, and tlic 
other to the east, leading to Bam. Choo^ng the latter, w« n#wndcd 
some bills, from the summit of which we first saw the plain of Ihini 
lying at our feet, with Diruin to the horUi-cast, and Bam oast by south : 
the aneroid giving an altitude of 6400 feet. An co^ ond gradual 
descent to the plain soon brought us to the familiar gi’ound w'c had 
traversed the year before, and wc at once rceognisc'd tlic Tuhrud hills 
mid the Bdrziii road. 

We breakfa^cd at the foot of the hills, the aneroid indicating a &11 
of 4500 feet from De!i Bakri, and then rode for eighteen miles to 
BehdiruD, across a barren etony plain affording neither* water nor 
hrowood, Reaching Bebdiran at 5.30 wc hoped to find that 
Major Lovett hod sect us out tents and provisions from Bom, but 
fiodixig none, we ngsin started in the fast fading light to ride tlic 
remaning six miles into tliat town. We had not, however, gonu fur, 
when wo sawthroefigQres approaching ns in the dusk; Oiid to our great 
delight, these proved to be Mqjor Lovett, QunrtcrrDastc>SQrgcant 
Bower, and the MCrakhor Ghaibi’ Beg. It appeared tiiat the mes- 
eenger wc had sent tliem from Duafiri had never tamed up } and it 
was by the merest chance* they had heard of our expected arrival at 
Bebdiran that evening. We all rode in together, and found excellent 
quai*teis prepared for us In a new house belonging to the Kol^ntar or 
Mayor of the place, with all our old servants and firdsket in ivniting 
to welcome us. The establishment left at Bam the procc<liiig year 
had profited much from their long rest, and both men and animals 
were looking sleek and well 

The Persian Commissioner wns r»‘portod to he in oxccllenfr health 
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and spirits, and our preparations for the somewliat difficult march into 
Sist&a were declared to be in & forward state: for oni servants, with 
that lore of travelling so peculiar to Persiaos, were already beguiling 
one another with imaginary tales of the wonders and delights of the fiu 
away province, and wei’e in high spirits anxious for an early start. 
One difficult portion of our march frrmi the sea^ooest had already been 
aocom.plished most successfully, and *h«a result woe a good ometr for 
future soocess. Thei’e was much to tell and to hear, between the two 
parries who had been separated for so many months, and night fell 
on a reunited and eagerly conversational communi^ 


II. £am jo Sitidn. 

The Mission baited at Bam from the 7th till the zith of January, 
1873, in order that the neccesary preparatiozis might be completed 
for crossing the desert into Sfstin. Thanhs to the exertions of Captain 
Lovett and Sergeant Bower, these preparations were, as before said, 
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in & vary forward state- Tbe greater port of the traiuport animuU 
bad been esgu^d, and the horses that hod beon loft behind last yoai* 
under the charge of the Minikbor were found to be in finrt-rate 
condition. The usual ceremonial visits were exebauged witli the 
Persian Commfssiouor, who appeared in escellont spirits, seemed 
delighted to see the General, and piophcsicd smooth things and a 
etyle of procedure veiy difteront from that of last year. lie hod only 
one of his sons with him on tliU occasion, tiro otlicr hanng bovu loll 
behind to be married; and he hod provided himsedf with a new cugiuuer 
ofilcer (Zol^or IChin), msplendcnt in higii knee boots and blight 
green gloves. He stud that on thU occasion ho bad been fumish(‘d 
with instructions that weie quite clear and sufficient. The return 
visit of ceremony paid by Sir Frederic Goldsmid to tbe Persian Ck>m- 
miBsioner woe chiefly memorable from the incidental misfortunes 
of the nu|)aid attach^. This gentleman bod provided himself ibr the 
occasion with a gold-lnced cap aud a necessary pair of golosboa’, botli 
many siaes too large for him, and which could only ho kept ia their 
places by the strictest uprightness aud rectitude of )>ositioa, Cou* 
Bcqueotly, whenever* he had to make a slight jump over any ouo of 
tho small water^eourses intersecting our road, either the gold-locod 
cap or the goloshes, and often both these articles, ^vould tiunblo into 
the water and float slowly away, leaving thoir bareheaded dr half-shod 
owner mourning on the bank until such time as one of the laughing 
re^nue would recapture and return them to him. The constant and 
unerring repoti^on of this incident somewhat impaired tho dignity, 
though it added much to the hilarity, of the procession. At lust, on 
the nth, owing to every one having worked with light good-will, 
all was ready for a start. We had obtained an excellent guide, one 
Ilj^i Abdullah ICh&n, thin, tall, gi*oy-bcarded, dignified, and intoUsely 
loquacious, who boasted he knew every inch of Persia, and the posses- 
sioa of an immense Turkman grey mare, displaying ‘ groat symmetry 
of bone.’ The missing midcs and camels bad been brought in safety 
from the Deh Bakri pass, having been found nine miles off tbc road 
witli their drivers insensible from hungor; and on the momiog of the 
lath, after the distribution of numerous presents to all who had been 

. ' GoIotiM ue iJv»ra irorn ovw the bools l>y Boropeua ia wLea thoy viit 
FereiiM ef twIl Tbe diocerdio; of the goloehM at the doer b equiTtJeot to Cbe 
PeniMu lannsLty leevln^ their dippen at the door, aod eatcrinj & urpeted room in 
their ilooking bet. 
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iDstnuneot^ in assistiogr uj, tlie Mission finally stoHied out oC Bam on 
their waj to Sistin*, 

Before leaTing Bam, it may be intarestiog to compare briefly the 
present state of the city with' the account giTen of it In Kinneh’s 
Goographical Memoii. The town ia no longer, as therein described, 
eurroimded by walJa and flanking towers. It lies ^uite open and 
unprotected on either side the river, which divides it into two 
very oqnal parts. This distribution, however, is of recent date, 
for it is only of late yeai’s that the country haa been sufficiently 
quiet from the cka^doa of the A%b&ns and Baluchis to allow of the 
inhabitants dwelling eUcwUoi’e than in a circle of protecting walls. 
Tbe present fort, situated about a quarter of a mile to the east, outside 
the town, was fbimcrly ths ark or citadel Inside the city, which was 
surrounded by a high wall with towers. The prosperity of Bam 
aeems to have reached Its during the reign of N&dir Sboh, 

who passed through it on hia way to Afghfinis^n. Its petition as a 
frontier town gave it mnch importance, for it was not only exposed 
to continual attacks from marauding Albina and Baluchis, but was 
also generally I’eeorted to by rebellious ebieftains or unsuccessful 
aspirants to power. As is well known, it witnessed tbe capture of 
the unfortunate Lutf Ali ICh&n, the lost of the Zand dynasty, and 
more recently the rebellion of Agba Khiin, now ll'ving In Bombay. Tbe 
famous historical pUe of skulls, raised by order of Agba Mubammad 
Shah to commemorate the defeat of the adherents of Lutf Ali £h£n, 
no longer exists. Fath Ali Shah gave permission for it to be tS' 
moved. Hajji Abdullah Khin was well up in the history of these parts, 
and he declared that his ancestors played an important part in tbo 
evonte that succeeded each othsi' so rapidly during tbe rise of the 
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Sftjlr dycasiy. Acconluif to his aocouot, bis ^mndfatlier, lln^i 
Muhammad Husain Kb 4 n, was a most influontkl man here, aud a 
Sardar of Persia. He bad sovca sons^ of whom thi’oo, including tlio 
&ther of our gride, were induced by Path Ali Sbah, on bis snceoedii^j 
to the throne, to give him up the arJt or citadel of Bam, on his 
swearing on the Kmnu to receive them into favour. No sooner bad 
he them in bis iK>wer, however, then be took tbera to Tebrio, putting 
all tlicir eyes out on the same day 5 bat finding riiat, during tlxeir de¬ 
tention at Tehran, the pixivince and city of Bum were saVgectod to 
continued incursions from their adherents in Sistio and the neigh¬ 
bourhood, he at last received theca again into fixvour, and sent them 
back, blind as they were, to quiet the province. Htijji Abdullah says 
that it was one of these blind uncles of bis who, when a young man, 
had captured Lutf AU Kb&xi, by hamstxingbg bis horse. 

The population of Bam consists now of between eight and nine tixou- 
sand inhabitants. Its principal trade is in the products of the Norma- 
shir, oottoo, henna, wheat, &c., &c., which pass through it en rottfe to 
Band&r-Abbos. Tlie water is good, thoixgh the natives say it is 
tanffin or ^ heavy.’ The town is the residoaoo of the famous Ibra¬ 
him Kbin when be is not at Bampdr^. Tlxc fort is kept in good 
order, but they would not pcnnit us to enter it, There was great 
suffering from the famine here lost year, and many people kept them¬ 
selves alive almost entirely on grass and herbs. Hence to 5 istdn there 
is a distance of about 2S0 miles, of oleven marches, which it took xis 
nineteeo days to accomplish, owing to a necessity for bolting seven 
days at various places, to rest the animals and await the Perriun Com¬ 
missioner's arrangements for escort and pinvisioning. 

The first fifty miles tmvorse the district of the Narmasbir, 
famous for its esccllent soil and abundant water supply. Wheat, 
henna, rice and iiidigo oin gro^vn in abxmdance, and block i>ar- 
tridge, wild fowl, and wild pig are to be shot in great numbers. 
The principal laxge villages passed ace £ruk, Asis&bfid, Na'imabfid 
(which Pottinger visited in 18x0, but which is no longer in the 
some ficurishiog condition), aud Fohmj, a place of great antiquity, 
which passed into Persian poseeesion in the reign of Path All Slioh, 
The last is situated on the riglit bonk of the slnggisb liver rising, 
it is said, fwm some springe near Azbiibid, and Sowing np to this point 
thinugh deep banks; fin^y releaeiog, spreading and losing itself in 
' Seemeotiob of Bom also at pa^ 8$, 
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sm&il streams in the plain beyond and at a mucU loiver lerel 

(bftTin^ no force to make a distinct bed) in tbe hard plain. The bed 
of tbe river, here two hundred yards wide, is choked with a reedy grass 
called ‘ Dirdnchn,' which gives excellent coyer to all sorts of game. 
This place has been identified by Major St. John with Pohra, the 
ancient capit4^ of Gedrosio, where Alexander met hia heavy baggage 
and elephaute after his march through Baluchist&n. It now has 
abont two thousand iDhahitante, and its mud fort is in ezccUeat pre¬ 
servation and in a commanding position. Tbe village is surrounded by 
date-groTes. Some little distance off are the scanty ruins of a vciy 
old fort, which tradiiaon says was many hundred years ago occupied 
by Gabi’s, and opposite the present village on tlie other side of the 
river are the ruins of a most remarkable fort of considerable extent, 
pmuhed on a high hill. T^me did not admit of our measuring tbe 
extait of the luiss, but they were evidently of great antiquiiy. The 
I’emmns of a large village colled Takinbdd were also observed in the 
vicinity; the constant forays of the Afgh&ns and Baldchis liaving caused 
the spot to be deserted some sixty years ago. Tlie Inhabitaots of the 
Narmasbfr, who came out to see us pass, seemed fairly well to do, 
though inexpressibly dirty. There appeared to have keen but little 
acute distress from famine last year, but we lieard that the paucity of 
rain had advanced tbe price of bread fivefold within the last two ycai's. 

It was remarkable how much the vegetation bad advanced* in the 
Narmoshir compared with that in the immediate vicinity of Bam. 
The temperetuie was much warmer^ thei'e being a differenco of some 
twenty degrees; the tomarisk-tiees were in bloom, and the wheat was 
well above ground. The extensive helt of jimgle which intervenes 
between Azizdbid and Fuhraj stretches right np to Bfgin. Some 
very abikiug caith formations are to be noticed in the Narmashir, 
which at first sight have the appearance of an enormous city in 
ruins, with walls, gntes, and bastions, but which on closer Inspectiou 
prove to be masses of kanl-ar aud sand, worn into these fiintastlc 
shapes by the action of water. It is dlfficuit to account for the 
unifbim height at winch these masses have been preserved above the 
clear level of the surrounding plun. 

The lost camping-ground before enteiiug the desert that intervenes 
ibr the greater part of the distance between the Narmoshir and Sist^, 
is at a place called Tum-i-Rig, or the ‘ hillocks of sand,’ where there 
is good freeh water; and before leaving this point all preparations 
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sliould l>e completed, even to tlie taking of men to dig wells in tlio 
raw spots where salt and brackish water b to be fonnd. All drinking- 
water, at least fov Europeans, sUoold be provided os far as Nnaratabfcl. 
The forage and provisions that wo had to lay in bad necessarily 
inoreased onr transport train considerably, and the consequent number 
of cotnoU and horses qnito enlivened tlic divary aspect of tbc desert. 
WeJiatl here an opportuni^ of learning by practical experience how 
utterly aggravating and maddening a servant the putienfc camel can 
become; and more especially tbc eamol of BaluehisUn. In other jarta 
of Persia the camels are fed rrith flour at the end of the day's marclx; 
but here the only food they can get is that obtainable by browsing 
in the vicinity of Ilia camping-grounds. Immediately on arrival in 
camp they ora therefore turned quite loose to wander at tbeir own 
sweet will all over the country until tlic evening, when tlio drivers 
go ont and collect them: aad this is often n work of oonriclcrablc dif- 
ficnl^, for it sometimes occura that camels arc lost for days together. 
Another matter is that as tho camel U an enormous fcc<ler be requires 
tbo whole day to graso in. Tins necessitates his mainhing nt night, 
or at some very early hour in tlic morning, to allow of bis arrival 
at the next stage in good time; and the operation of landing tiic 
camels in the early evening for their midnight march U one that must 
be experienced to bo apprariated. tt is impossible to give even a 
famt idea of the gamut of inharmonious and heartbreaking sounds 
which this patient beast has at its command, and with which it 
' protests' against being laden at all. Ornmbllngs, rumblings, creak* 
ings, SQortings, wailings, and groauings, intora^ersed with the gut¬ 
tural oaths of the drivers, and aecompanie<l by tlie most vill.'iinous 
smells, oontiune in nninterrupted discord till the would-bo slocporinthe 
tents around wishes that he might alike loso tho sense of hearing and 
of smell until sneh sore trial be accomplished* And oven when loaded 
and started these beasts are equally unmanageable, for here they are 
not, as in other parts, accustomed to follow cadv other in a long string, 
each attached to each, nose and toil, by a rope. Sneh rcrti’iciions would, 
say tlieir Balfloh drivers, infuriate and madden the free sj)irit of this 
child of the desert. Instead of this they must be allowed to follow 
one another scattered st intervals all over the countiy, bi’owsing as 
they go along, continually dropping their loads, and giving sufficient 
work to a considerable body of men to keep them together at all; 
l>esides which, each isolated beast forms an easy prey for any chance 
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marauder. They are, too, excessively timid, and friglitened at the least 
unaccustomed sounds such as a European eoecaing in their vicinity. 
We had a proof of this one night at midnight, when a bornble clatter¬ 
ing and smashing sound wche us ap, and we were informed that a 
young camel being loaded near Mr, Bosario's tent bad been so startled 
by a more than usually earnest snore from that gentleman, that he 
bad run straight away across country witb a cheat of drawers packed 
full of pills and potions of every deecHption. The Jambtis or riding 
camel is of conrse a notable exception to the above remarks. His pace 
is pleasant for his rider when the latter has become accustomed to it, 
and his powers of endurance are most remarkable. Car guide told us 
a story, which was corroborated by other evidence, of a messenger 
having traversed the whole distance between Sisiin and Earm^n, with 
the news of the marder of All Rh£n by his nephew Taj Muhammad 
Kb&n, on one of those Jamb&z camels in three days^a distance cer¬ 
tainly not lees than 350 milea This was in i 3 di, 

The temperature fell very low while we were encamped at Tdm-i-Big, 
on the edge cf the desert, and it may be noticed here that it daily get 
much colder until we reached Sistdn, Six inches below the surface of 
the ground, at Tdm-i-Big, thei^o is a layer cf pul's salt, suflicienfcly hal'd 
to turn the tent pegs, and we found this the case at other places in 
the desert, Tbo two camping-grounds so called between the Narma- 
shir and Nusvatabtvd (the latter place being a Terslan settlement, and 
sort of half-way hotise to Sistdn), arc Shor-Gez, at twenty-two miles, 
and Gurg, thirty-five miles further. The road for the greater part of 
the distance runs over a hard stony desert, somewhat undulating, 
but with no signs of life of any description. There are occasional 
sandy patches upon which bhita, stunted tamarisk, and small iuhar 
trees are found; but otherwise the desolation of these vast solitudes, 
which stretch away on the west right up to Tohrdn, Is complete 
and unbroken. Two most remarkable towers axe passed which 
now serve entirely as landmarks, and which the natives declare vvere 
erected by the great N 4 dir Shah, to guide his army by sight 
while traversing this desert e» rouU to Afgbioistdn. The first 
of these is distant about nine miles from Tiiia-i-Rig, and is visible 
immediately on quitting that camping-greund, It is called the 
Mil-i-Nldiri, and wc found its dimensiend to be as follows',—height 
55 feet; circumferenoe at hose 43 feet, slightly tapering to the topi 
thickness of wall feet; meosnrement of bi'icks 14 by i a by 4 Inches. 
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It is ft etroDg structure of ovea-Vamt bricks (probably broug;bt from 
PaJiraj) standiag quite by itself, with a spind stairoaso of fifty steps 
aaccn^iLgi to the top, but with no interior rooms or place of protoetion. 
An extensiTe view of the sarroundia^ desolation onn bo obtained from 
the summit. Though showing many pioo^ that it hoe snfiored from 
the weather, this tower is still jicrfcctly solid, and likely tn last for 
many years. The other tower is eleven miles bryond Sl»or-Gcx, but is 
now almost completely in ruins, liaving been desti'oyed by .in earth¬ 
quake about twenty-fivo yoars ago. It is said to have been twice the 
height of the former one. Prom appuamnees, tho conclusion is war¬ 
ranted that Nidir Sliah merely repaired these towers, which seem to 
be of a date far antecedent to his epoch. 

Eleven miles beyond tho second tower nrc situated the ruins of a 
considerable fort and camvauscrai, colled Itibat, which shows that tlic 
road must have beon considoinhly need at one period. Both .it Shor- 
G« and CHiig water was obtainaUo by digging wells five feet (loop, 
but it ^va9 binckiBb and bad; aud at the latter place tlioro is a stream 
(Bud-i>>fihi) so salt and bitter that none of our animals oven would 
toneb it: the wild ass being the only animal ever knoivn to drink 
of it. Gurg is situated at the foot of ibo range of hills which 
divide it from Nnsmtahid, in a valley running N.W, to S.E., along 
which the Baluchis used to r^ from Boluebist&u. The Rud-i-M^hi, 
which 18 a brook of considerable siso, was described as finding its way 
thiongh the Nueratabad range and ether hills right into Stst^, bnt it 
was impossible to trace its course from native description. Tlie old 
road into Sistdn used to follow the Odrg valley to the east and tnm 
the lulls in front, but robbers caused Ite desertion. Bomsiins of 
tefftfrr and mud-hute aud a caravauser.if adbrd proof that at one ^mc 
a vain attempt was made to inliabit these iabodpitnblc latitudes, which 
thoagh so bitterly cold at tho time we traversed them, are so hot iu 
summer that the mfrequent tiuvslicr has to wrap bandages itnmd Ills 
sterrups to prevent his horse or camel being wounded from contact 
therewitb- 

The Persian settlement of Nusratabtid, some sixteen yeais old, is 
situated in a valley about seven miles broad, and 37 miles N.B. of tho 
camping-ground at Gurg, from which it is divided by a range of 
utter ly desolate and barren hilla, of which the line of the waterehed is 
crossed at an elevation of 4900 feet. This volley is bounded to 
tire north also by .1 high range of hills, ond cousoquently, racciving 
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the waterehed of tlie t^o ranges, « m wet seasons quite under 
water: m the dry seasons it is so tbicily covered with aUine efflores. 
wnce, that at has the appearance of being several feet deep in snow 
Thu settlement is composed of a mud fort» strongly built, baving walls 
about thirty feet hagh» aqwue b form, with towera at the angles, 
each 100 yards^ affording accommodation at a pinch for 350 
men. The garrison oonsUte of fifty men, commanded by a eJidn 
or captain 5 and there are, besides, some thirty wretched cultivator 
who wm«e brought here nine or ten years ago, and who have never been 
flowed to return, Neither these wretched creatures nor the soldiers are 
for some unexplained wsson, allowed to have their wives or frmale 
Telatives with them; and no words ooald do justieo to the extreme 
misery of thexr eondition, thus shut off fiom aU ties, and with no hope 
of a return to all that makes life bearable. The cultivators, eepeciallr 
seemed to be half-witted ; and, on the night of oui' arrival, came round 
the fire we had Ut as a protection against the bitter cold, aud thiust 
Uicix bodies into the middle of the dame^ looking more like brutes than 
bumn bomgs. Tbcir exertions have reclaimed the salt swamp sur- 
roua<^ the fort, to the space of about a mile radius, and this affords 
sutBcicnt grain for the wants of the scanty guirison. The water is 
very brackish, and there are two tliermal sulphur springs* (temp. 
at surface, 38* air) in the vicinity of the sartouodiDg hills, wliich 
even here have a reputation for the cure of akin diseases. At one of 
these, eight miles from the fort, a small walled eaclosnre marks the 
grave of a Balddi, who committed siiidde at this dslectabis place. 
No words con give an idea of the desolate appearance of Nusratabftd; 
and here we were destined to halt from the ais6 to the a^fch of 
Jaimary, six days. The fort mai*ked the liuxite of KarmAn territory, 
and the esoort that bad hitherto accompanied us, under tho command 
of the Governor of Bam, would eonsequoDtly return hence to the 
Narmashir after handing us over, bag and baggage, to the escort 
that tbe Amir of KAm, Hasbmat-ul-Mulk and Governor of Sistin, 
had some time since despatebed to meet us, but which did not 
arrive at Nusratabid until the a^fh of Jannaiy. The halt thus 
rendered necessary was of great nse to our baggage animals, who 
were quite knocked up by the uuacenstoragd cold, and it also afforded 

' <>. perttpc tbwft. They w«n visltod by Mr. TIumbm mxI Bover, vU 

tb«m ae utwtod one sbe^e tU® etber, in 6ft<i Unpemtore.— 
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opportumtf for the members of the Mission to abooi deer and wildfowl, 
as well as to ^in some experience of the intonec suspirion cntcrtaino<l 
on Ibeir roovemente ond objects, which later event® led ns to believe tlic 
Persian Commissioner commcDcod here to disseminate. Up to tbo pre¬ 
sent, this gentleman had been tbc impersonatiou of good*hainour and 
and bo oontioDcd to play this part until amval in Sistdn; 
when, as will be seen hereafter, hia eondnet completely changed. But 
there were sot wanting c^'en here little signs to mark, as it were, tbc 
beginning of the end of those amooth things which while at Bam ho hod 
80 gladly prophesied: even in this blank and dreary siiot, it was almost 
impossible to get answers to the simplest questions: we were told that 
it was forbidden to give information; and remonstrance wss nuproilac' 
tive of redress. It may be noticed that the march bitbgr fiont Gurg 
is a very trying one, being principally along the stony bed of the water- 
con ive that drains the range of intervening eoniigitoiiB bills. A enrions 
rain of a gate, situated in a vcjy navwv goige, about twonty-ninc 
miles from Gdrg, is posso<l, and is said to be ftnothcrremnant of Kadir 
Shah’s passage, and to have been used as n toll-bar. Tlv? n.atives say 
that copper abounds in the hills around, And we hoard the same tldng 
wherever we halted on our march into Sist 4 n. Prom Niisrutalt^, 
there is a little-used path to Bnm which a determined man on a good 
jantis could, it is said, traverse in twenty-four hours. 

At noon, on the a5th of Jaimary, the long^xpcctcd escort from Sistftn 
arrived. It conristed of fifty-Hve 40 todrs in all, some mounted on b<n*scs 
and some oo camels, headed by two men specially deputed by the Amir 
of E^io, named Abbts &b£n ond Muhammad Beg, the latter of whom 
was a Balucb chief in the service of the Amir. They brought us the 
nows that the Amir was in Sistin, anxiously n^vaiting oar anival, and 
we accoidiugly moved thither at daybreak on the aytb. Between 
Nusratabid and Sckuha,'iu Sistdn, tbore oro tbi'ec baltlng-placos, called 
Kildgb-fib (water of the crow), Tursh-Ab (bitter water), and Tum- 
i-MiivDost. From Nusmbibid, it is twenty-three mil« to the first 
place, fifty-three to the second, and eigbiy-eight to the third; from 
whence agun it is about thirty-four miles further to Sekuha. TiSm- 
i-Mir-Dost is, however, literally in SisUn. It is situated in the 
Sbilah tract; south of the more thickly populated portion of the above 
province, and at the same elevation—namely, about 1250 feet ubovo 
the sen, The gencrsl character of the country between Nusmta- 
bdd and SisWn comprises somewhat lofty ranges of hills, miming 
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parallel witL each other from N.W. to S.E,, and separated hy 
iotervoning level and half-desert plateaxis, which affoi'd grazing 
ground for the Hocks of the nomad Saldchia. The first elevated range 
crossed alter leaving Nusratah&d has a watershed-line of 5300 feet, and 
loads with gradual descent on to the plain of at 4550 feet, 

(^anite and white marble were met with in these hills. The second 
occurs on leaving Kiligh-ib, and has a watershed-line of 4800 feet, 
from which there is a gradoal descent on to another broad, stony 
plateau; aud the third, which hns a watershed-line of 5100 (hei, inter¬ 
venes between this plain and the camping-ground, called Tfirsh-ib, 
which lies at an elevation of 3700 &et, from which spot Uisre is a 
gradual descent on to the alluvial plain of Sistan. The deeolation of 
the country through which we passed was complete. Between Nus- 
ratab&d and Sist&n wo did not meet one single human being: and the 
only living things we saw were some ihe:c and moontmn sheep. The 
halting-placee above mentioned are determined entirely from their 
supply of water; but there are no human habitations, and the escort 
sent to meet us irom Sistan had buried the provisions that would 
be required at each place. On quitting Kusratab^d, the Governor 
of Bam and his following rode out with us a short way to take 
leave, and then returned to the NarmasMr, takiug with them a 
large mail for Enghind. They went away in good spirits, having 
all received handsome presents for the services rendered to the 
Mission. The K6Vn escort, to whose tender mercies we were now 
consigned, were a for wilder-looking lot than their predecessors ; and 
on the cold, misty morning on which wa first made their acquaint¬ 
ance-—with their foces muffled up to the eyas, armed to the teeth with 
every ecneeivahle species of offensive and defensive weapons, and 
monnted on camels and ponies, as wild and rugged as their riders— 
presented a moat singular app^rance. There is a solitary well at 
Eil%h-ab, situated in the middle of the plain of that name, which, 
eay the natives, never runs dry. It is cut through a substratum of 
white rock, and is in the centre of a system of JunaU, which stretch 
oil every side to the base of the suiTounding hills, said to have been 
dug, in days long gone by, by the ParsU, A remarkable solitary rock, 
crowning a hill in the vicinity, is also pointed out as a spot where 
they used to espose their dead. The weather experienced between 
Kvsratabdd and Sistdn was most trying. Heavy rain, snow, tVost, and 
biting winds pivdominated ; and our servant^ no less than ourselves, 
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wre Burprised and disappointed at tho scvoiitjof what we iuftl lx*en 
It'd to believo would prove a veiy mild climntc. 

Tho wind, hall, and Miow, through winch wc pursued our march 
between KilAgh-iih and Tursli-db, wore indewt so severe that several of 
our camels died, nod many of our servants arrived iu camp in a aonri* 
morilmnd state. The Persian Commissioner svas qnito unhinged, and 
his wretchc<l Engioccr was so shrivelled by tho cold that he nitfled 
inside his bright green gloves and top-boots like a nut in Us shell, 
Luchily there was plenty of firewood (tamaftfik) at tlxe wells of 
Tdrsb'db, and the European members of the Mission, having piisliod far 
ahead of the toaia body, bad exercised themselves with such a will in 
procxiricg firewood for the peridied followiug, that a gigantic bonhre 
was ready to welcome and to thaw each starving member of our melan¬ 
choly i*etinu€ on arrivjJ. As nigbt fell on our motley camp in this 
valley, the eceao was really very pictifrcsquc. The beautiful silveiy 
backgroond afforded by the fcatbery and snow-coveicd tamarisk; the 
numeroos camivfires, which shed a lurid glow on to tiic stmug<i cn^ 
tomes and wild faces of onr BalucU attendunts; the mists driving 
eoniimially across the o^>en, and causing all objects to loom out in 
abnormal magnitude; tlio qnuur sounds and echoes which came rolling 
in from the Borrounding darkness; the uncouth eonglommtion of 
tongues; and, over all, the soreni^ of a moonlit tlrougb cloudy sky : 
these were elements of an admirable pictare, to'which however, no1>ody, 
at that time and in the then state of the tbennorocter, felt inclined to 
do much juatioe. Peman sci'vauts on the march arc in truth admirable. 
Tliough tbo majority of them had anived in camp, literally perished 
from cold and lialP-frosea, no sooner had they been thawed at tho big 
fire, tluvn we found ouv tents pitclied, an exoellent dinner propored, 
aud eveiy possible nrnmgeoicnt ma<lo for passing tho night in 
comfort. A really good Persian servant never thinks at the end of 
a march, under whatsoever conditione, of attending to his own wonts 
until be has first provided for every conceivable necessity of his 
roaster, aod in this respect is une^tmlled by servants of any other 
race. 

From TursV&b the road into SisUn descends for ion miles along 
the brood, stony bed of a stream, which at tiroes must contain a very 
considerable volume of water, for it has cut itself a cliannel in many 
places more than lOO feet deep. The path then leaves the bed of the 
nver, and turning abruptly to the left, emerges through some low 
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mud hills on to a Ms^'Ccvercd plain, aiopicg to tUo north, from which 
we first got a glimpse of the renowned Kuh-i-Khwijah, rising for away 
to the N.W. It was about three miles from this spot, or eighteen 
from Tfirsh-ib, that we first saw Sistsn lying low before us, and 
looking very barren end desolate: os &r as the eye coold reach, there 
was no sign of life: a dense cloud of smoke on the horizon marked the 
burning of the reeds that ere while eboked the body of the lake; and an 
extrooidinary white radiating clond seemed also to shoot up into the 
heavens from tho far away horinon. A farther advance of about 
eight miles from the point at which we bad fiist sighted the province, 
brought us, by a giodoal dsscent over shingly ground, to the tiact 
known OS the ' Shllah.' The entrance on to the ^uvial soil of Sietia 
from the stony ground to the W. and S.W. is indicated by a dear 
and well*defixied line. Stones and pebbles suddenly and entirely 
cease; and, instead of Mia and cameUthoro, the soft earth is 
covered with a dried-up, yellowisK-looking grass, called lannu by 
tho natives, on which our horses commenced to feed vigoroudy. 
This grass, however, though escellent food for sheep and cattle, is 
too salt to be used as regular forage for horses without much 
previous washing. It grows in vast quantities, owing to the im* 
mense feitility of the soil formerly deposited after the overfiowing 
waters of the lake had receded; and the excellent pasturage thus 
afforded mokes this tract of country a regular resort for the nomad 
Nharui Baliiobfs, who are in the habit of coming here regularly 
to pasture their fiooks, and who used to take refuge on tho slopes 
of the surrounding bUla when driven away by the waters of the 
lake. Now that there has been no inundation for five years, It 
is feared that tho crop of getting less and less, may soon cease 
altogether. The dried grsss is regularly fired about a month beforo 
the Nau-Boz, and a fteeh crop of yonng green shoots soon appears in its 
place. The natives pointed to the fact of its having so long survived 
the absence of water, os a proof of the immense richness and fertility of 
the original soil depotited. This plain, called the Zamia-i-Sbilah, is os 
fiat as the palm of the hand, and, as already stated, was, until five 
years ago, regularly submerged during a certain season in the year. 
There were apparontly no landmarks by which we could guide onr 
course, certainly no vestige of a path to follow. Our adventures 
were thus desciib^ at the time by one of the members of the 
Mission* Continuing our route over the plain, and trusting blindly 
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to tlie so>Ciklled geognpliical kuotvleclg’c of our wild Buldch ^Idc, 
at ei^lit loiles we ctone to a low, eballow sort of ditcL or eu&al, 
flboot thirty yards wide, quite day, and wbieb is kno\7Q ns the 
Shilab (tbe geoeral toro ia Sistia for the bed of a small rlviilot), and 
whiob gives its aamc to the sarroimdmg oou&tiy. Tliis ditcb, tUo 
guides say, used in former doys to consect tUc two Ilitmuae or Xiakcs 
of SIbUp and ZirMli; but it is didieulfi uow to dotermiuc wbetLcr the 
r> nr>n] >vbs originally natural or artificial. It >viu now getting quite 
dark: a keen, cold wind oommenced to blow from tbe N.£.j tlicre 
was no firewood, or any prospect of obtaining any; tents> mules, and 
camels were ^ away in tbe rear; and it become more and moi‘e 
evident that onr guide bad lost his way. We msrobed on aunlouedy 
for mils after mile, but halted on coming to a doseited sltecp-pca, 
where hedges of cut M'dia afforded tbe wbercwitbal for a bonfire 
and beacon to our lost oompanlons, and we sent out scouts to ruoou- 
noitre tbe euiToimdings of our position. The Petman Commissioner 
and suits soon came up, and after a long interval Major X/ovett 
aiiived: be had lost bis way, and ^vas making np bis* mind for a uigbt 
of solitude on tbe bleak, unsheltered plain, when tbe gleam of our 
bonfire caoght bis eye. Tbs scouts returned to say that water and 
firewood were to be obtain^ at an encampment of nomad Balt^cbis 
dose by, and we accordingly remounted and pushed on to a small clump 
of stunted tamarisk'bushes, which afforded sufficient firewood for a 
blaze to guide our missing mule% laden with the very material teute 
and provisions. Kigbt, however, wore on with hourly increasing 
cold, and though stra^iera kept dropping in with varying aceouuts 
of the prozintity of the caravan, it did not nuke its appeamuco, and 
we had to make up our miods to spend the night iu the open. The 
Pei’sian Commissioner and liis Engineer, more fortunate than we, 
offered to sbai^e with us the shelter of two small tents, wbiclr they 
had with them; but we all, regardless of the bitter cold, preferred 
the purer atmosphere to be found under tiro open heaven. Indeed, 
onr position, though sufficdently chill and forlorn, h ad its amusing con¬ 
comitants: and tbe woe-begone countenances of our servants, who had 
expected that on arrival in Sistin all their *' desert'’ troubles would be 
over, no less than tbe extraordinary and indescribable costumes which 
they extemporised to keep out the bleak air, provoked constant roars 
of laughter. We soon had a fim biasing in our midst, and aftoi’ a 
hearty ei /ra$c<j dinner, disposed onrselvee ia a circle around it, 
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wrapped in blankete, fugs, and saddlecloths, and Ibnod forgetMness 
frcn cold and all sublunary cares in deep and well'inerited repose. 
This march has proved the error, as perpetuated in many of the 
existing maps, that the route to Sist^ from the south was orer a 
sandy and nearly unprocticahls flat desert^ As will have been seen, 
from Kueratab^ the road runs almost entirely orer a mountainous 
country, with water and firewood obtainable at moderate intervals, 
and with gradients that could be easily made practicable for artUIeiy 
or any wheeled conveyance.’ 


III. SiiiAn. 

The first morning that dawned upon us in Sistin found os in rather 
a distressing plight, and it was perhaps as well that the solitude of our 
position protected us from the inqnisitiveneas of the native inhabitants, 
who, prone to jndga by the eye alone as are all Orientals, might have 
formed opinions somewhat averse to the dignity of the Mission, had 
they discovered its members reposing on the plain, beds and rugs thick 
with hoar frost, acul without servauts, tents, or necessaries of sny sort. 
The missing caravan however made its appearance about 9 a.u., and 
we all moved on for four miles further to a place called Chih-i-Khdk-i. 
Muhammad Pnrwish, where a saintly Dervish had been buried many 
years ago, <anf 1 where there were two wells furnishing an abundant 
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eupply of excellent water. The pbin we traversed was covered ^7ith thick 
low tamarisk, and was a contiDuatioa of the 2 binin-i-Sliiiab. It w&s 
regularl7 flooded by the lake Jintil abont five years Offo» and still 
showed signs of its sobmersion. The guides say that tlie tamarisk 
has taken tbe place of the vast qaanti^ of reeds fomcily choking this 
portion of tbe lake, and tlic roots of which, though the stalks have 
dried np, still cover the level ground. Wo lialted one day at these wells, 
during which time tho severest cold was registered. In the niglit 
of tbe 5rst January the barometer fell to 5* above zero, or 27* of 
finefc, and at 3 o'clock in tho oiopning was atiU ao” bolow freezing- 
point. Soeh woathor as tliis tho natives toll us is quite abnormal, 
though hard frost is tlic rule at this season, Wo oil suffered ranch 
from tho extreme cold, having made no preparations for a temperature 
of this severity, and our horses esi>6cially felt iJie exjwsnre. Wo 
used our bell-tents, finding them warmer and mom cosy tlinn tlie 
laiger ones, bnt oven then, ^^ritll thioo or four tamarisk chureoal 
fires burning under the canvas, and oovoied with everything we 
conH by hands on, tie cold was so searching that it kept us awake at 
nights. 

From tho Dervish’s well to Sekuho, which may be token as tbe com- 
mencetnent of the thickly populated portion of Sisttn, there is a distance 
of some 30 miles, for tbe greater part of which tbe rood mas over a 
vart desert pbin of diy alluvial soil, and thiwjgh some of the countless 
nuns that cover the province in every dii'ection, bewildering and per- 
plexiug the traveller by their extent and the impossibility of obtaining 
auy reliable information as to their fonner bistoiy or the epoch of tboiv 
prosiMjrity. The principal ruins in this ti-act of country fcbiongh which 
we iwssed were those of Kimdar, about 5 miles from the DervUdx's 
well, and those of Hauz-i-dAr, 4 miles furtbov on. TIxosg ruins were of 
great ext^t, and the houses and walls, built of sun-dried brick, xvere still 
standing m a state of escoUent preservation. Kundar is said to have 
been deserted about 90 years ago, but Hauz-i-d£r is of mudi gi'eatcr 
antiquity. It need hardly be said that Sbtin is a bad which teems 
with romance, oyory spot being more or less connected with the great 
hero RustniD, his family, bis exploits, and his sufferings, Hau^-i-dfiv 
18 said to be the spot where the dead body of Rromure, the son of 
Rustam, was impaled npon a stake by bis enemy Bahiom, the son of 
lefjmdiM; and about 10 miles to tho east another group of mins, still 
called the Shabi-i-Sokhta (or burnt city), i? pointed out as the leraains 
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of iho famous cH^ of R^taco, deetroyed by Baha’am, wlio, antici^ting; 
in this I'espect tbe later reported feats of the Tails piiroUutei, bad the 
walls smoorcd with naphtha and then burnt. Two small hills about a 
mile apart are also pointed ont to tbe south-west of Hana-i-d^, as 
marhiag tbe site of the stable of the famous hoi’se of Eustam. They 
are called the Pi-band and Akhor-i-Eakhsh) and denote the place of his 
monger and the spot where his Lead was tied. This is, however^ but 
oxie of many places which boast a traditional stable of this gigantic 
animal. Near Hanz-i-dir we passed a very remarkable graveyard of 
ancient date, in which all the graves were built above ground> every 
occupant having a small oblong brick bnilding to himself. Years ago 
the natives say it was the custom to bury the dead thus with all their 
valuables upon them, but it was found that this system gave such 
nnusual &cilities and temptations for eaerilegious robbery that re- 
conjac was hnd to the safer mode of interment: some skulls were 
knocking about in the graveyard, which, as we 1‘eAectcd, might pos¬ 
sibly have witnessed the passage of Alexander’s army. About 9 miles 
from Sekuha the voad makes a singular aecent of some 60 or *70 
feet on to a desert plain with hard gravelly soil, stretching from 
east to west and hei*e about 3 miles broad, called the Dasbt-i-Sang- 
bar, which it is said formerly limited the southern overflow of tbe 
lake in this direction to the north. Wo crossed this elevated bairier 
and ogiun descended to tbe same level as the plain on the other side, 
and saw the three hills of Sekuha rising in front at about d miles 
distance. To the east were high detached masses of clayey soil, 
parently severed from the Dosht-i'SaEkgbor by the action of water, 
and to the west was the Edh-i-Khwijah, backed up in the distance by 
the mountains of tbe Neh-Bandon. At some distance &om Sekuba an 
attempt was made by tbe authorities of that town, who came out to 
meet us, to direct us to a place called Viramal, some 7 miles to the 
west-nortb-weet, on the giound that Sekuha was on inconvenient halt- 
iztg-place for a variety of reasons ; but Sir F. Goldsmid deeded on 
adhering to his original destination. The Ndib or Zibit who headed 
the cavalcade, a fine-looking man of some 58 years of age, was monnted 
on a very fine chesmit Turkman boree; and he and bis attendants, 
some of whom wore buttons of the 4th Bengal Cavalry, performed 
marvels of horsemanship in jumping the numerous ditches and deep 
water-courses with which the country was completely scored: one rider, 
a most truculent rufiian, with bright red moustaches and whiskers, 
VOL. I. s 
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WHS pointed out to us as boixi^ UtcraUy a host in bimsulf, being at any 
time considered equal to the somewbat formidable odds of 1000 to 1. 
This taste for jumping eomewbat surprised us^ as though tbo Persians 
arc undeniably good, plucky, and film borsemon, and will peribrm 
almost any toHT-iU-forco on horseback, they goncmlly baTO the strongest 
oli^ection to riding over any ditch or ^^'all, however small it may bu. 
The ground in the neighbourhood of Sekuha is os bod as bud can bo, 
cut np in every direction ^vith water-courses, with banks winch are 
completoly I’oUeSi owing it is smd to the eObet of the constant wind 
which hollows ont the soil; so that it was with extrovc difficulty that 
we found a place sufficiently bard and dry to render camping possible. 
'We had, moreover, uo sooner congfutnlatcd ourselves on having done so, 
than we discovered that the ground allotted to us bad the cemetery on 
the one band, and on the other a stream used for washing the dead, 
a ceremony which appeared, by the broken ice, to hove been lately com¬ 
pleted. This lendorod uccessary a speedy change of locality, and we wore 
fortunate enough to lind two coolosures with walls to protect us from tlio 
bitter wind, and still moie from the obtrusive though natural curiosity 
of the populace. The Persian Commissioner rode oT in triumph to com¬ 
fortable quarters inside the fort. Our camels and mules got bogged 
in the broken ground, and bad to remain out oil night; and one 
of the baggage horses dropped down dead—presumably from the severe 
cold. 

The town of Sekuba, which derives its name from three clay or mud 
hills in its midst, is bnilt in an irregular circular form aroimd the base 
of the two principal bills. The southernmost of these hills is surmounted 
by the arl or citadel, an ancient structure known os the citadel of 
Mir Suchak Khdn (tiio grandfikther of Sarddr Ali IChdn); whiob is 
at present neither armed nor garrisoned, though kept in excellent 
repair. Adjoining this and connected with it, is the second bill called 
the Burj-i-F^aksar, on which stands tbo piusent Crovemor’s bouse; and 
about 1 jo yards to the west is the third hill, not so high os the other two, 
undefended and with no buildings on it bnt a mud camvanseroi. The 
two principal bills thus completely comm and the town lying at their base, 
and ate coimected wi^ one another by a covered way. Sekuba is quite 
iodopeodent of an extr^mnral water supply, as water is alwavs obtain¬ 
able by digging s few feet below tbe smfaoe anywhere inside the wa1l8> 
which are twenty-five feet high, strongly built of mud and in good 
repair, The houses arc half dome-shaped and hoi f flat-roofed, and we 
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noticed tiiat m almost oveiy courtyard wore tothored two or more ex¬ 
cellent donkeys. Tke population, which is somewhat migraioiy, num- 
hers about 5000 all told, living in znoo bouses. The inhabitantfi are 
entirely ei^^aged in ag^nltare, there being no monuihetureo of any 
kind, and are grossly ignorant of all matters imconnected with Sist£n. 
In this ignorance they take a smgoJar pride, and the Niib of the place 
told 12s that being a simple Sistini he knew nothing whatever ; did 
not know his own age, tlie division of time, or the meaning of tables 
and ohairs, rice and potatoes ; but much cf this blindness was doubts 
less simulatod. Tbe gardens outside the town, surrounded with 
high roud walls to protect them against the wind, produce excellent 
melons and grapes, with some mulberries and pomegranates ; and we 
noticed several solitary trees of considerable growth, demonstrating, 
as it were, that times had changed since ConoUy asserted that 
not a single tree was to be found in Sistinh Tbe people seemed 
darker in colour than their Persian neighbours, with a more de~ 
ddedly Indian cast of conntenance; their language is a speoiee of 
debased Persian, tome what similar to that spoken in Khuraa&n. 
Tho climate of Sekuha is said to be the best in Sist^n during the 
summer, and ite distance from the bed cf the lake renders it free 
from the countless myriads of mo»iuitoes bred therein. The town 
has no garrison of Porsian soldiers, and jays no revenue ; the ground 
belongs to the Cliief for the time being, who takes one-third of tbe 
whole produce. Since T^j Mnhsmmad Kbin has been kept in Tcbrin, 
they say however that place has lost all its former imprtance, 
which bae been transferred to the new city called Nasirabid lately 
founded by tbe Amir of K£m. The Governor’s mansion on the BSij-i- 
Falakeor is a very handsome building in the regular Tehran style, quite 
worthy of a chieftain of rank- It woe, indeed, built by Teh r6n architecte 
as a residence for the royal bride of Sard^r All E.hdn, whom he brought 
hero with him in X659; but after the murder cf the unfortunate Sordir 
io i 36 i by his nephew Tij Mohammad ICh&n, the palace was left nn> 
finished. 

The Mission halted at Seknha two days, during which time visits 
were interchanged between the Commissioners i and Mirza Ma’sdm 
Khfin here first commenced a repetition of his Baldcbistfin behavionr. 
Up to this point he bad been a most agreeable and cheerful travelling 
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companion, ppopUcaying that all wo old go woU in SistAnj and that his in- 
flnonco ^vould stnootb away any dilBcultdee that might arise. His good- 
humour duriog tho march, and endeavours to seouro oar comfort and 
facilitate our marching arrangements, had somewhat blled our sas- 
picions to rest, and caused us to hope that, lepenting him of his former 
trickorlee, bo had intended to act in as straightforward a manner os was 
possible to him. How absolutely aoid grossly we were deceived will 
appear in tlie latter course of this narrative. Nothing too severe 
can be said as to his conduct from the moment in which he first came 
within the immediate influence cf tixe Amix of KHn, whose power 
terrifed him, and whose constant bribes escited his intonso cuindity; 
and most Iccenly had we all to repent that this man, who in oiBcial 
matters displayed the low conning and base iiichcry of tlie very 
worst class of petty attorneys, should have again heon permitted to 
act os Commissioner on a mission of such imporianco. His very 
ineigai/icaoce made him au easy tool in tho hands of the Amir of 
KAlu, aud the impunity with which he baxl escaped from all con¬ 
sequences of hU Baluehisi^n conduct emboldened him to attempt an 
even more reprehensiblo conrso of action on this occasion. Fiom the 
moment wc reached Sekuhn to the day when (six weeks later) we finally 
quitted the province, he never for one single instant ceased in hie 
eudsavours to thwart the entire proceedings of the Mission, to nullify 
the aats of the Bntiali Arbitrator, and to throw discredit and distrust 
upon the whole of the British officers and employes; and when alter 
six weeks of this behaviour Sir Frederic Gcldsmid bad, witli an e^tro- 
ordinaiy display of patience and forbearance and dotermioation, all but 
succeoJed in initiating some soit; of formal enquiry, be suddenly left 
tho province for Tcbrdn without even having once met the Afgli&n 
Commissioner, who bad been depnted to confer with liim. At Sekuba 
he commenced proceedings by bringiug forward a trumped-up com¬ 
plaint agmnst our old guide, Hi^i Abdullah Khiin, to the efibet that 
he had openly said to the inhahitonte of the town that all things 
were to he changed now the English had arrived in SIstAn*—for wc 
were to bum their fathers, dishonour their households, and so forth. 
The charge was found, of course, utterly insusceptible of proof, but it 
was an earnest of what was to follow. 

On February 4, we left Sekuba for our next st:^, ClielHng, tho 
weather continuing bitterly cold, Chelling is but six miles in a direct 
lino from Sekuha, but tiis constant tendered necessaiy by the 
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iHt«n*€ntion of eeveral irrigating canals and deep difccbes, prolonged 
our marcli to ton miles at Jeasti The bridges met with were of the 
most primitive and iusecuie natars, and the baggage animals e3:per:- 
eneed tbo gwatest difficult in the passage of the one ale, whicli are 
very deep, with treacberons rides and muddy bottoms, We inai'ched 
over a bard dayoj ground alternated with patches of soft alluvial soil. 
Before roaohing ChelUsg the luge village of Sj^dtki is passed, con¬ 
taining some 300 bouses, without walls or fort, and suriwnded by 
extensive oultivation. CbelUxig is a large village of some 330 houses, 
with a square fort and one lound tower in the middle, foimiog 
a capital landmarV. The village is of very ancient date, Imt the fort 
was commenced by Mubammod Baai Kh&n and finished by Sardir 
AU Kbin. It is situated on the banks of tbo prboipnl canal which 
draws oiT the watoi's of the Helmahd for irrigating purposes, and 
which is at this point some thirty feet wide and six feet deep, with 
a corrent of about one mile an hour, sappjyiog tiie whole of the 
surrounding district with water. This canal posses by Deshtak, 
and flows put tDhelling in the direction of the Kiih-i-KhwSijab, 
emptying eventually into the bed of the old lake whatever water 
may romaln unexhausted. It was said to abound with hsb, which 
the abnormal cold had driven to seek an asylum in tbc mud at tlie 
bottom. Much of the country traversed on this march was covered 
with kiria, a species of high yellow gruss, which we were told, 
in contradiction of ConoUy’s account, formed most excellent food for 
hoiaes and cattle. The air was alive with immense docks of water- 
fowl, principally large grey geese, teal, wild duck, and plover; snd 
a pair of very large owls wei*e shot by one of ocr party, with plumage 
resembling that of a sparrow-hawk, and splendid yellow block eyes. 

“We were suiprieed to find encamped iu the vicinity of the village 
nearly 1000 families of Barbaris, who stated that they hod come 
here from tlie other ride of Balkh, and were many of them 
hardly distiugnlehable fiom Cliinesc. Though apparently in tbc last 
stage of peveity, and supporting themselves entirely by begging, it 
was said that in their own country some of them were men of 
property and substance, but that the dangers incidental to travel in 
these little-known oonntries caused them to leave all behind end take 
to begging. They were Shia’bs like the i‘est of the Sistinis, and were 
on a pilgrimage to Mosh-bsd, and thence to Karbala. Their women 
were all unvriled, and their language was the debased Perrian spoken 
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in Sietin, wliere they had already boon three months when wo saw 
them, Bubsieting on charity and awaiting the terminarion of the cold 
wavther to make a shirt. We wei'e again unsncccssful in finding any 
traces of Fcirier; but the natives hero, as elsewhere, confcescd to 
absolute ignorance on every conceivable sulgect, answered no questions, 
and would understand neither the nature of money nor the vaUio or 
aitpearance of a Irdn. A. solitary date-palm is noticeable at this 
place which bears no fruit, and the soil around the village is too 
salt for much cultivation. 

Prom Chelling we marched thirteen milea to No^rabdd, the now 
capital of Sirt^, after a night made hideous by the discordant row 
accompanying the passage of the camels over the neighbouring canals. 
Three got bogged, and as two others tumbled in bodily with all their 
loadsj the ecreama and objaigations of tlie disconsolate drivers kejit us 
awake all night. Before leaving camp, however, the Persian Com¬ 
missioner commenced the discussiou of wbat may be callcil the ‘ great 
Hag question'—one destined to romnin a ‘burning’ question during 
tike whole of our stoy in the province, to be the oec?akion of an endless 
and heartbreaking correspondence, and to remain unsettled ts an ever 
open *raw' until two days before the final departure of the Mission. 
It may bo explaine<l in n very few words. During the Boluchist^ 
Mission of the previous year, and in the present Mission up to this doto, 
Sir Frederic Goldsmid had always bad the Vition Jock flown from 
a portable flag-shiff pitched in front of hia tent or qaartei's, This had 
been done with the full knowledge and consent of the British Legation 
and the Forian authoritice at Tehrhn; and whereas Inst year the 
Persian Commissioner bed not piuvldcd himself with a flag, this year, 
on our arrival at Bam, \vc found a Lion-and-Sun standard of the 
most approved aad itmarkable description flaunting iu front of his 
quarters. In this tacit but friendly undeirtanding, until the two 
Commisrioners hod entaed Sistda, the flags were didy floated over 
their respective comps; though it may be remarked that the acute 
Persian Diplomatist had taken core to hava his flag-staff made at 
least two or three feet higher than that of the English Coromis- 
eioner. Now, however, all was to be changed. Very curly on the 
moiniag of February 5, Mirza Ma’s'um Khin sent us a letter 2*0- 
questing that the British flag might not bo hoisted, as it gave riso 
tn the most nndosirahle suspieioits in thu minds of tlic Sisthiits 2vith 
xGgaid to ouv iutentions in comiug to Sht^n. No proof whatever 
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yvtts adduced os to this, and the gross igootaoce of tlic inhabitants 
on general matters rendered it extremely nolikely that they should 
bave special iufdrmatioD on the subject of the ^mboUc properties 
of a flog; but the matter was a cooTenieQt one with which to 
commence making difficulties) and as before said, tbs question was 
oeTcv allowed to drop during the lamainder of our stay in the 
province. 

The country over which we passed on this march was greatly out 
up by canals, some of them long since out of use, and liaving in general 
a very desolate appearance. At two miles from Chelling extensive 
mins, bearing the curious name of Chang>i>Mdrgh^', were noted; 
aud seven miles further we observed the whole surface of the country 
covered with great heaps of blown sand, lining each side of the 
road up to the walls of Naelnd^id. Our inception at Nasirab&l 
was very peculiar. We had all put on undivss uniform, expecting 
a somewhat csremonious reception; and as we approached the 
walls a great body of horsemen that had Iain concealed under their 
shadow came rapidly forward to our rencoiUfe. Tbeee men were 
armed with every conceivable species of musket, rifle, spear, sword, 
shield, and known and unknown weapon of offence and defence. 
They came on, headed by Said&r Sbnrif Kb&n^ aud Sard&r Kbin 

‘ CJutn^i^ir'jkdn—ih* teira of birds. I do not otUapt to sxpJam its npplioUion,— 

P. J. C. 

* At tb« time of Dost Muiiaumsd Kh 4 &’e death, he left & yeue son, Dervish iGain. 
thea t«B yeitfe old, vbo ia the oxdiaery coujve «f thiags woaU heve succeeded to the 
cliiefUiaehip, Serd&t Sburf however, tskisg sdvsats^e of his nephew's youth, 
nanied tua brother's widow, snd himself usurped the power. 

This Serdir Sherif Ehia is » Kheruf Beldcb, sea of Altua KbSa (who wu ths sou 
of bfirxe Khin). Alam Whin wee the chief who eanetrueted the 6 urj*kA 3 em Eheo, 
which wes stueted oa the beaks of ea extennvo hollow, kaowa «s the SBbB-i.Eiim, 
yearly flUed with water brought by s eeoel Qvre the Helmend. Within the lest 
thirty yean or eo (itya), tiie supply hes dried up. end the grouod thus left ie sow com* 
pletely under cultivAtion, end is beyond measure rich end fertile, returning en nmple 
profit to Shanf Hh&o. After tbfe, Deet Uubammed Eh&n, SKvif Elidn’s brother, built 
Bootber fort on e bQl oalleU the Sele'h'l.Nea, about four miles disteaeo. Oa 
hie death, eboot iSj?, Sharif Kbha inbented the eblefiloiD end oeoopied this fort, widoh 
11 now very populous, oonUioing more thna looo hoitsee. He hns ebe oaother fori osUed 
Himek, conteinlng ebont goo houses ead huilt on two hiUe. Sharif Shim ie the 
only chief remmning who hes eny power in thla pert of Shtteo, beving about gooe 
people of ell tribee who obey his orders. Be le however completely in ths bends of 
the PemsAs, whoeo pretenrione bo fevours, end be ban married hie deoghter to the son of 
the Amir of K&Ul He is e very pleeseablooklsg old gsutleroea about fifty*fivo yeere 
old, with gold apeoteolsB end »long beard. His power is es aothisg ooupered witJi that 
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KL&a—some of tUe number detacliing tbemaelvos from tbc 
loping farionely About, firing tbeiv mtiskots in tbs air, and nttoriDg 
piercing sbonte. Tl^oy tben baited us wo approached, and, oa both 
flanks wheeled inwards, vre suddenly found ourselves in the centre of a 
yelling, sqnealmg and kicking crowd of equally anmarugcablo liorees 
and borsemen. There was no better conrsc, howovor, than to take 
things calmly, and—though wo were ooc and nil in intminent dsmger 
of having oui legs broken by the kicking brutes around to look as 
if we liked it. Thus we rensained bolted for a few minates, wltilc tire 
Perekn Commissioner, in a loud voice, rend out the names and titles 
of the Englisli Commiseionci* and his staffs. The cavalcade was then 
again put in motion, to conduct ns to the city, about half a mile distant, 
and matteis became worse and worse: the kicking, shouting, laughing 
crowd sui'inuDdcd us on every side in a state of indescribable confudou, 
esch rnnn being clesjieintely eager for a closer inspection of tiro strange 
Faringis. Wo soon become se^iomted one from onotber. and had 
not Captain Lovott*8 horse luckily, from tlino to time, clcoi’od a circle 
within biB heels wborciD we might reunite^ w e sboold have Ixod to 
ontcr the city singly and at inter vals. As it rvae, ^fr. Eosario, tlie 
apotbocaTy, resplendent in gold loco and stripes, with spur's, and 
perhaps a littlo too much of a mogoifloent pair of antigropelos, com¬ 
pletely disappeared for some moments, and was nmet discovered on the 
mrtreme right flank, at the head of a number of laughing emrro, 
whom, it might be conjectured, from bis flourishes and gesticulations; 
he was leading on to imagioaty victory. He e:qilained afteriv.ards 
that iio had gmviteted to tbb ^loint entii'cly by the force of circum- 
stances. It is pivboblo that the whole population had been tnmed 
out for our reception; for on entering tli« gates of the town, which 
were strongly guarded by wt/ds, or infantry, the stieets wore Found to 
be nearly empty. We were conducted to tiro quarters prepared for the 

ortk» ehlol The test but Kotoewhat fardcAl rloaeriptun of EbAa’e 

preMot Af)paen&e» would l>e, fingltahinan, tb&t h« nAotly r««eisbjee the la 

ib« advertlMEuut wld«t rocominourU die unUencee of tlie Kobob Pickle to tba LoodoB 
Pobiio. 

The twe |irinei|«l eoiui of Sonler SUaril EUsn ere: S*f;ld KViAb, wtoec uetiior 
ie tbu sMer of Iti^elooi Rbin Sarhotidl, wd vbo eeoQplee die fort of NmI All: &ih 1 
Muhftininjid All Kh4i). wliooe aietker U tbe siator of Ibrilum EhiiD of CliAWtmnai^r. 
nie youUi eftorwards quarroUorl with hfat fothor nnd noot to Kibe?. 

* Ref CTO we arrived ot Uio town, we wore mot by to old wooioii buririiig dnod cuwjijpj; 
on All !roo plMe to avert tliu evil ^e. ConoMy moatioue a praciico BailAf to thi'. 
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Miseion in a wretched mud homo, inside a couxtynrd> with a t^k in 
Iho centre, while the Persian Commissioner rode off to his quarters, 
which were infinitely superior and very comfortable 5 and we at once 
foimd that, owin^ to the question of the flag, wc could obtain no 
allotment of ground on which to pitch our camp, though repeated 
messages wore sent erpreesive of the GeneTaI‘'8 wishes on this matter. 
Those were replied to by a lettei*, enclosing one from the Amir of Kii'ii 
to the Peraau Commissioner, in which he stated that the MuUaa and 
Sdiyids wore so &natical in SisUn, that a geneml massacre would 
probably take place wore the English flag to bo hoisted, and for which 
he must hold the British Commissioner in that cage i^esponsiblo. 
No one was sent by the Amir to make the usual ‘abwil pure!,’ or 
health enquiries, on this day, and other sitiall evidences woe not 
wonting to indicate the existence of hostile feelings: so that night fell 
on oui* first residence in the capital of Sist&o, leaving a prevalent 
feeling that we were no longer in the oountry of friends. 

We were halted in Na^rab^ ten days in all, during the greater 
part of which time many little things were done by the Persian 
authorities with the erident intention of slighting the British 
Commismoner. The Sard&r, Khdn B£b& Kh^n, and Kfijji Yiwar 
Kb^, the Amir’s fiictotum, odled on the morning of the first day 
with the usnal polite onqaiiiest and during the visit Sir P. 
Goldsmid took oecosicn to present the Sard£r with a musical 8nuff> 
box, which he admired: but tbis was rotumod ia tho aflernoon, with 
a note saying that the Sarddr was sorry he bod so far forgotten biin> 
self as to accept a present so unworthy of a warrior! Onr quarters 
too were found, on closer inspection, to be utterly wretched and dirty, 
surrounded on every side by houses, which completely overlooked us, 
&TLfl rendered privacy impossible; while the Persian Commissioner's, 
on the other band, were most spacious, ^y, comfortable, clean, and 
perfectly private. Difficulties also arose about paying the first visit, 
and it was not until the luth of February, or seven days after 
our arrival in Naslrabftd, that General Goldsmid first met the Amir 
in his own house; but previously to this Captains Smith and Lovett 
had visited the Amir by the British Commissioner’s order, and the 
Amir’s son bad called on the British Commissioner, who then him* 
self pud a first visit to the Amir, which was returned the next 
day: but even here the Amir found means to be unoourteous. 
Alter having appointed an early hour for the visit, and having 
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topt Sir F. Goltlsroid axiH his stftff waiting for him over Jin hour, 
lie sent an c:ceuse, portponiog^ tlie visit imtil the &fleriioon> on the 
ground of sickDcss*. Agiun, our old guide, ITf^^i Abdullnli Kliin, 
was threatened that he would he killed if ho did not instantly 
quit the province ; and the aen of his own tribe, the Shfirikis, told 
him they were afraid to bo eoen speaking to him. lAstly, during 
the whole of this time, a constant correspondence (uhout ten letters 
a day) was going on about the Flag, and the reitoroted demand 
for a place whereon wo might pitch onreaznp was persistently declined. 
It was evident that the Per^an Commissioner was playing a double 
game; decreasing the dignity of the British Gcneml to enhanec his 
own ; taking biihes from tho Amir of to play into his hands ■, 
spr&iding distrust and SUpicion broadcast among the inhabitants; 
thwarting all proposals for departure to inspect the province, or for tho 
commencomont of any sort of enquiry; attempting to ostubllsh un> 
fnendly relations with the Amir, and all the while himself professing 
the most boundless devotion to the British Commissioner. 

Donng the detention of tlm hlission in this species of prison^ ojipor* 
tnnily was taken to ride over the neighbouring country in the 
immediate vicinity of the town—though at no great distance from tlio 
walls, as a mounted escort w'os always sent by the Amir whenever any 
of the members ventured out. Tho weather was bitterly cold, and on 
the morning of the 8th February the ground vtrs thickly coverod with 
snow, a feet rarely observed in this province, and proving tho abnonnal 
severity of the winter. 

The new Port or Town of Nosiinbfid, simply called the * Shabr,* 
or town, by tlic nativee of the province, is built in the shape of a quod- 
raugU, with very strong and high mud walls, having towers at regular 
intervals along its face, and surrounded on all sides by a dc«p wet 
ditch of considerable breadth, between wbicK and tbe walls a covered 
way, some twelve feet broad, leads all round the fort Tho present fort 
measures, according to a rough ealcolatioo, 400 by $00 yards, nnd is 
called by the na-^ves the Shabr-i-Kadim (eld city), in contradistinefcion 
to the $haIir-i*Nau {new city), which is gradually being built con- 
tiguoQS to it, and to mark the limits of which a mnd wall has been 

' It iHauU hm 1 m ad<l«d fibst in lieo of tii« Amr. Mirs* Mk'sud Kh&n liiauftlf 
iippaar «<1 full »f ArpiuosnM aoC erplmudoo*: aad tli*t vk«n tho Amir 0.10*0 Jn tho 
afUiiMOQ, thousli the ZMHsh CotomlMleaer was porsonally dirincliu»<l to r«oo*v« hio 
Vint, iis VT A nPAr waa bnrdJj^ UiM of n row givia(' iotoiitiouAl offenco.—/. 0 . 
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raised, proloa^og the sides of the Sbahr-i-Kadim, and with a fece to 
tile north. The dimensions of this new fcrt will be about looo yards 
by ^CNO yards, and it will enclose an area of nearly half a square mile. 
Within this space the ancient Sist^n'vilU^ of Hdsainabtd has been 
enclosed \ a fact which has apparently occasicned some confusion In 
India, for, in a report by Colonel Pbayre, the Persians are described 
ae strengthening: a fort named Husainab&j, on the banks of the 
Helmand, near Traku, whereas the allusion is evidently to this rising 
city of Nasirabid, The new town is almost entirely populated 
people from Kiin and Khdrasin, bat the village of llusainabdd 
contains original Sist^nt inhabitante. Twenty-tbonaond people were 
driven by famine into the province last y«u*, from Persia, and have 
of course received every possible inducement to settle down, and so 
propagate Persian inCuence \ and all the necessaries of life are cheap 
and abundant. The qnasi-modem capital, though quite close to the 
populous and fertile portion of the proviace, has been built in the 
middle of a most desolate tract of country. The bed of the old lake 
bounds it on tbo Vest side. At the time we were there no lake 
existed, and the road to the K'dh-i-Ehwijah was quite dry. But 
though there was nowhere anything like a continnoui expanse of 
water, all the lower ground woe filled with muddy brackish water 
in which myriads of waterfowl assembled. Their abundance may be 
judged from the fact that fat wild ducks were selling at about 15 
for the krA^y or about three iartbiugs each. 

The Governor of SisUn, Amir of Hashmat-uUMillk, and 

Amir-i-Tum^, is a tall fine*looki&g man, of some forty-five years old, 
rather dark, with a countenance principally noticeable for the immense 
size of the jaw bones, which project from his face like fins. He wears 
a thick moustache, is not unlike the Shah, and bis expresaion—though 
somewhat stem and cruel, with a want of frankness in it—can at 
times be mode very courteous and engaging. On the occasion of the 
first visit paid him by Captains Lovett and Smith, he was dressed in 
a magnificent Kashmir robe trimmed with sable, and seated in an 
upstairs room inside the inner citadel of the Shahr-i-Kadim, carpeted 
with unusually hamlsonie rugs, and hung round with pistols and guns, 
the recesses of the mantel-piece being filled with bullets. On this 
occesioa he expressed himself very jealous of the proceedings of the 
Mission, and especially suspicious as to Colonel Pollock’s presence 
with the Afghin Commissionor, which he seemed to think intimated 
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H forogont adverse conclusion on the port of the Britisli Government. 
His views with regard to SisUn be impressed with much finnknc^i. 
He intended to make it the garden of Persb. Men had been sent 
for to Tehran to mstrrtct the inbabitantd in the cnltivation of Ibe 
potato, orango, datc-iulro, tobacco, and other plants—oe bo was of 
opinion that the soil of Sbtin would produce evorj fruit or vegotablo 
kl^o^vn to 'y and excellent melons, grapes, mnlbeiTics and pomc> 
granates had already been grown there. Arti Goers, be added, hod been 
engaged to teach the ignorant people their various trodes. The Amir 
confirmed the account of the deadly oature of the dies during the 
hot weather, when venomous insects and reptiles abound; but be said 
the report of the iatality of the climate as regards horses ^vas 
exaggerated. They required cnitful looking after, and always to be 
covered up from bead to toil, when they would live if they were kcjit 
in regular work and not allowed to be idle. He pointed to the 
presence of hfs 400 ca^^lry in pinof of this, and we ourselves did not 
find our horses suitor cither at this time or afterwaitls. He u'jis 
anxious to know tlic mcaniog of the various military terms used in the 
English army, such as ‘troop,' ‘ squadron,’ ‘ battabon,’ ‘company,’ astd 
the like, and bad one Sikb Havildar (sergeant), and probably some 
ancient jHindiet in bis service. About the ‘ mitnulleusc’ liu also cspiosscd 
great curiosity. He said bis airtillery was excellently served. He liad 
four light brass qheecs of field artillery mounted, and one uumouated. 
It boing explained to him that tlie only map of SWtin extant 
was that drawn by Conolly, some thirty years ago, he said another 
Englishman had been them sinoo, who had been muidered by 
Ibrihim iCh#vn of Chakhansur (alluding to Dr. h’orbes), and ho biin- 
eclf remembered a Fanngi travelling in Afglvdnisfnu, who, from 
his description, must have been Feriicr. 

On the i^tb February, during the return visit paid by the Amir to 
the Bri^sh Commissioner, it was arranged that Sir F. Ooldsmid, occom* 
panied by ^ Per^n Commissioner, should go on a tour of inspection 
through the province, and up the Holmand, travelling in a very light 
marching order, and leaving all the heavy tents and mptdiateiUa in 
Naarahtid; but, os we wei‘e not to start till tlic 15th, the Amir 
took the opportunity of inviting the Commissioner and bis stolT to n 
shootiug party and bieakfiist, at a place about three miles distant, 
known :is the Tapoh-i-Eig, on the banks of the HusainaljM canal. We 
anivod at the fcwiezwxa bofoi*c the Amir, who came attended by 
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a large roouated retinue, and witli the aone of two Baluch chiefs, 
holding forts oa the Helmaod (whieh we afterwords visited), who hod 
aohnowledged allegiaoce to Persia, and who were this day evidently 
paraded with the purpose of declaring their love for Persian rale before 
the British arbitrator. A number of falcons were brought out to 
hawk the game, but on this occasion no game of any sort was to be 
seen ; and, after wandering about in a desultory maDner for as hoar or 
30 , wo all returned to spacious silk tents pitched on the banks of 
the canal. The breakfast was not served till three honra after one 
return to the tents, but, when it did appear, came in extraordinary 
profusion. There were fifty •seven difierent sorts of eatables, to be 
washed down by twenty-seven vaiious t&arSaU and sauces, and there 
were several Iambs roasted whole, which were torn to pieces by the 
Pei’sums with their fingers, though we were allowed to use knives 
and forks, Hungry as we were, our united effort made but little 
impression on the vast mass of victual, but, on our retiring into 
another tent for pii>68 and coffee, the servants came in and in a short 
time demolished it? all, to the last emmb. It is almost incredible the 
amount a hal^bodicd Persian servant will eat under these oireum* 
stances. After breakfast vfe sat on the banks of the canal, drinking 
coffee and inspcctiog each other’s guns and pistols, while onr india- 
rubber boat was also inflated and experimented upon. On this 
occasion the Amir, in a very pointed way, showed us a double- 
barrelled gun with the name of ‘ Sturm an, I>>ndon * engraved in gold 
letters on the baiTcl, which he assured us he valued very much, having 
obtained it from Kabul, at great trouble arid expense, and that it was 
the property of the English Lord (Sir W. Macnaghten) who had been 
murdered by Akbar Rhiu. Tbis was probably not the ease, but there 
can be no doubt that many relics of our unfortuoate countrymen still 
find a 1‘cady sale m these regions. The Amir gave us some interesting 
particulars ooucenuDg Sher Ali*8 son, Muhammad Ya'kub £hiu, who 
bad passed through the province the previous year, on bis way to 
Herfit. He was his guest at Na«rabid for two months, living inside 
the fort, while bis ecce followers were encamped outside the walls. 
He was described as excessively iutelligent and sharp, but without 
much personal daring^. All the Persians present joined in saying that 
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Herit had beca delivered to him tbroagli the unpopuloniy of the then 
governor, whose Pish'Ehidmat lolled him aadhis soaoa tbo same day; 
aod that the town, which they all said they iatinitely preferred to 
Kabdl or K6nd&hiir, could never be taken by force, but only fall 
through famine or treachery: and wc found that this high opinion of 
Her^t was uoivoraal. The Amir woe on this oecaaion very curious on 
the subject of our opium troffie with China, which ha sud ought to be 
put down by the Chinese Goveroment. 

We left Namiwbdd on tbs 15th February, heartily glnd to get away 
from what so closely resembled an imprisonment witbin the contlnod 
limits of our wretched quarters. The only man of our party never 
allowed to rest was Mr. Bosaiio, who was eternally engaged in doc* 
toring and patching up the too willing patients that flocked to him 
in great numbers. His knowledge was supposed to be as limitless as 
hie good-naturo, and (]uestions on the most delicatcs objects were 
confidently submitted for bis decision. Hu nvos not even at a loss 
when asked in the most earnest manner whether riding wntb abort or 
long stirrups was tho more conducive to long life and happiness: but 
when, aftor some consideration, the verdict u'se given in favour of 
long stirmpe, one excellent oracle, probably I'Cmembcring tlw legal 
mmdm, did not state any reasons for this important and tbciightful 
decision. Up to this time tbe question of our colours still rc* 
mained unsettled, though a largo document purporting to boar tbo 
seal of fourteen Mullas hod been sent in to tho Amir, protesting 
against tho flog being hoisted. No news bod been hcaid of Colonel 
Pollock and the Afghan Commissioner; and tlie season was getting 
so advanced that it was absolutely necessary to gain some idea 
of the geogmphy of the province before the ropidly-incrcasing 
heat should render travolling impossible. 

We started for our tonr of inspection in the very lightest marching 
order—tents, baggage, and followers being reduced to a minimum— 
and so affording no ground for even simulated apprehension on the part 
of the Persian authorities or timid Sistiin inhabitonts. The entii’C party 
was in charge of the YAwar AzAi Kbin, tho confidant and fsctotuu of 
the Amir, who was armed with the despotic powers of his master, and 
who certainly did not show any great desire to aid the British Commie* 
siouer in a thorough investigation of geographical or ether evidence 
matorial to tbe success of the Missioa. He travelled, os was oatural, 
with the Persian Commissioner, whom be toadied to riic top of bis 
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beet, and of conrse arrtofed in concert with him the plan of procedure. 
Under such anspicee it was not stran^ that verj much that should 
huTe been seen was left unseen: and the direction of our daily marches 
was practically dependent upon this g*entleman’s pleasure. At any 
time the whole of the coltiTated part of the province of Sistdn could 
have beon submerged hy cutting the network of the innumerable large 
aud small canals, and progress of any sort thus rendered impossible j 
and it was easy to plead that * the ^ods were out ’ whenever Sir F. 
Ooldsmid wished to go to any village or spot not deemed open to 
his inspection by tlie Persian authorities. Nevertheless, thongh cur 
various camping-places and the line of our march were thus en¬ 
tirely under Persian snperintendenco i though our every action was 
joalouily watched and scrutinised ; and though it was quite impostihle 
to obt^ any trustworthy, oral, or doenmentary evidence bearing on 
the objects of the enquiry, and every peasant in the province was 
terrified to be seen talking to us; this march up the Helmand 
conld not ^ to be prodoctive of much valuable inibnoation. By 
it we learnt how /completely succesafu! had been the able measures 
taken hy the Amli of KA'in to thoroughly Persianise the whole of 
the province on the west 1)aiik of the river ; how thoroughly the 
old Baldch chiefs in the vicinity, with the exception of Chakhana^* 
and Ltish Juwaiu, were inclined to play into his bands, and how con¬ 
tented with the present state of affinrs, or at least intoucianl of change, 
were the general inhabitants. We wore enabled too to gain some idea of 
the wonderful fertility of Sistin ^ and to appreciate the ease with which 
a very large body of Eastern troops could be kept here where supplies of 
all sorts are obtainable in profusion b and where water never fail& There 
was little doubt on onr minds that under Persian rule the resources of 
Sistdn had been wonderfully augmented, and that they were still 
capable, owing to the system of irrigation, of immense development; 
and the quantity of grain that could be grown in the province must be 
simply enormous. The climate during the summer would appear to be 
trying; and the Yiwax, a very thin spare man, endeavoured to give us 
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some i<loa of t)\c fact, by saying iliat whcnoTCr ho eat down in that season, 
the parehcd'iip earth around him became at once a small swamp of mud, 
owing to the excess of perspiration—a statement corroborated by his 
wasted appearance: but for the winter months of the year the climate 
is very pleasant, and the >vind which, commenoing two montlis after tho 
Ifau-Roz, blows for 120 days, rendms that fuillicr peiiod sufficiently 
bearable. It is only when this has ceased, and the heat and insects 
absolutely dominate tho situation, that exiFtenco becomes a burden; and 
even tho SisUinis themselves acknowledge that at such time thcro may 
possibly bo pleasontei* places in the world than their beloved province. 
Adiffionlty which some years ago might have boon found, in the scarcity 
of firewood, to the retention of a large body of men, is now much les¬ 
sened by the rapid spread of the tamarisk over tho ginund occapic<l by 
the old lake, so that we never experienced a deficient in this I'Cspect; 
and, 08 we stated cisowlici'c, the fatality of the climate os regards homoe 
and cattlo is much less severe than described. The number of horses 
found all over tho province, where in Coaolly’s time tliis animal was a 
rare creature indeed, sufiicieatly proved this oesertioi^ Another extm- 
ordinary change in SisUn is tlic drying np of tho lake, which can 
be no longer Itcld to exist. It does not appear difTicult to oceoimt 
for the circumstance. For some three 3’ears beforo our arrlv.'tl tlxo 
dronglit bad been teriifio i the smaller feeders ef the lake, the FuraK- 
r^d, tho Adroskimd, the Khish-rdd, and their still smaller tributaries, 
had either not filled at all after the winter season, or in such a very 
moderate degree that their outflow into the lake was not sufiicicht 
to provide for the amount of water lost in the immense annual 
ev.iporation; xvhiie tlie llclmand, the principal feeder, instead of 
as in former years buitting after the winter through it« hand, and 
rushing northward into the lake by its proper bed above Chakliausdr, 
hod been completely diverted into tbc great canal by the permanent 
h{n(l eonstrneted by the Amir at Kdhak ; and whatever overflow 
might escape over or through the land would not now probably arrive 
at the north-oaetom bod of the old lake at all. The consequence 
is that, in time, the bed of the lid^o, which is to a great extent still 
covered with detached pools of stagnant water, will, if the present 
state of affairs continue, become completely dried up and a Urge 
area of immensely fertile soil be thus redeemed for cultivation i while 
the whole conditions of life in the province will undergo a vciy 
luarkod chnnge—tbongh it is difficult to imagine Sisttin without iti 
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plague of iaseut? and its countless zQTriads of euakes and water¬ 
fowl ^ 

During onr whole stay in the province, we found ConoUy^s journal 

• 

' lli«&llow}tLS A liientiiD ^eicri{>tf(»glv«ft b; inb*tHteai« of aomo of the moro con* 
moo sniOfM ABii binlft iq SlfUa. No protoaaoo u modo io Klootafic doWl or 
DQut Tlio rocord it. of eoorto. a rough, liotnty 

uarms ur aierus. 

Au 4 orHHo>. Ono yard to two yftnlt. PoraiAD, io longUi. Juby groofi oolenr. Not 
Ttry Ttaomona Callod tb« Comtl SiiAko from ia length; tad oboat four loebea in 
droumfhmce. 

Mar~ShM. Blood aiuke. Hal 5 «*yard in length. Sta a scarlet Uoo frooi bead 
to tail, on an .>tby ground. White boUy. If It sting any one, blood it «sad to iesno froin 
ail tbo extromltias. The poison is beUerod to be incurablo^ but cot btttaataaeousiy 
faU. 

UHf-Ia’/ori. Flame c^ur with i«d. Spotted. Bidf>a*7ard in length. lutautaaoeaslj 
SuoL DariTse Its name from Its baolsg b«e& giroD an asylsm In the sUsvo of Imim 
Ja&ir Sadik (alstb Imim) wb« pursued by another swilce. As coon as the punoing 
soaks woe <lnvon nway the sbeltersd eas bit tbe Fropbat,, 

Fardnh-ndr. Half*a-ysrd in length, rety tblok roond tbs body. Dark green colour. 
Sits on its apnngs tsde or twelve yards at a time after its prey, men or animals. 

Zts spring bos force e&oogb to knock a jnan down. Foison very btol. (We.) 

<S%fihfrMor. White ground with black spota Lires lo berln and abnibs, and 
catches small birds. Not fatal to mao. Balf*a*yard long. 

.R^ 4 b'Arlr. Short and thick,'thick tail, iastaotatieouely fiital. dark Une colour. 

Dot<UMiulr. Has two beads, one at oach end, one larger than tbe other. Orey eolenr. 
Hrdf«yard long. Acts with the larger bead. Very rare. Not very poisonous. (Wr.) 

Thick body, balf-a-yard in length, ponuea men, white belly, grey back. 

N.B.—Omng to She exbsme oold ws were able to procors bot very Sew si^e^mens of 
tlio Serpent tribe. 

KiKDS iv snrsjr. 

S 7 u Pigeon of O^oltapUj. White breast and baok.groy wlogs, bosk fine 
and white. Lives on tbe banke of caoab and riven, catcbse fish. iMft its eggs after tbe 
NauJtos (March asst). When twenty or thirty collect together, it is a sere rigo that 
rapids or floods are ooDung in two or ibree clays. Generally comes to the province 
the month before tbe Naa«Roa. 

Tke Sakd, or Water Carrlv. Sistdn n ame, 0 <mao. White body, very targe, long legs, 
long beak, long neck. TToder Its throat l» a large bag, which coutalna much water. 
Comes from AsirakUa. Whon flying It flUi ita bag with water and precedes all ether 
birds, genoially geese; supp^rlng wotor from its store from time to tivoe. 

MvTshAi Andei. Sistan, fia6s^srda». The ooznmon wUd duck. 

Ebb. Swan. Comm from Astrakb&n, and remans In ^sUa. Lays Its eggs near 
tbo water. Somewhat ran. Feathers sell ia S^sUn for fifteen irdns tbe eman; at 
Tebrin for flve tandes. 

Taffkaiah. The Qiabs. Co&taoaally dlviog. 

Teal Wild Geeee. 

Cidir. Black. Tbe common ooot. To be seen Id myriads. 

Xdki XanodrUl. Tbe pearl or white flsb. 

yOL, I. T 
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of such incalcui^ble advaixtogd to us, in fumisliing tbo kind of detailed 
information most useful to travellers in a quite unknown country, tbot 
it baa been deemed advisable, in describing our baits and wandej logs m 
Sistin subeeqncTit to February 14 and up to March 12, when we finally 
quitted the province, to quote from tho journal kept at the time by* 
oue of tbe members of tbe Mission. Tliis will, it is believed, convoy 
a correct idea of our daily life and eipencnce, and also serve to ladi* 
cate the sort of potty annoyaaccs and small subterfuges by which tbe 
Persian authoriticss strove to render nugatory all attempta at straigbt- 
forwaid enquiry.*— 

• Thursday, February 15,187a. Msu*clied to Desht&k, fourteen miles 
in a general south-eontU'cast direction, pnasing by Babrdmab&d. 
Morning bright, but the great heat of tbe suuh as the day advanced, 
made the shelter of our tents on arrival very ogreeablo. Wo take 
only our mules, horses, aod small teute on with us, Icnvtug our 
camels and heavy baggage under the chaigo of tbe Pnrftsli Bislii and 
ten /ardih^ \ and at Ma’sdm Klitin’s request both dags remain behind: 
for ve are SQpi>osed to he tinvelling en eAajieri orpost,*' without any 
state, and no led horses.” As soon as wc cleared Nastinbid, some of 
onr servants put up a byena, and a number of them started off in 
pursuit. Captain ZiOvett sventaoUy succeeding in running it throngh 
with bis regulation sword. Once dead, its stomach was cut out by 
one of the younger of the sei'vants, as being an intallible love>cbann ; 
while the whole of its hair was ^eedily cut off by one of tbe Jaltfioddn 
or grooms, as being an equally inffdliblo I'emedy against retention of urine 
in a boi’se: in the latter case the hair is burnt under the belly of the 
aniinal odlicted, and the result is said to be marvellous. *^0 road cleArs 
the outlying ciiltivotioo of Noeirebld at about a mile fi‘Ocn the 
walls, and then crosses an absolutely unproductive dcseii with no 
water, and bard clayey soil with withered dead tamatiek, till at live 
miles it comes on an nudulating deep sandy tract, boxinded by high 
sand'billocks on every side: this desolate desert continues for four 
miles, when ths path crosses a high sandy ridge, and emerges on to 
green fields, marking the oommeneement of Bahrtimabiil cultivation, 
which continues up to the village itself a mile further, or about ten 
miles from Nosirab^. The sandy tract mentioned above varies in its 
breadth and extent, the sand being blown hither and thither by the 

> It VAd An Ujo xotb y«bnur 7 thAt tlt« w«aitb«r eoicunflBMd to ba |ta})NiUy b«tttr. 
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high winda. It is fetal to cultivation wberever it ancroadwa 
Bahrimabfid is a small tinwalled villa^, aoCTonndin^ a square mud 
tower, with about loo houses, of which the mbabitenfs seem very 
poor. It 18 situated on the banks of the great canal from tlie Hel^ 
i^ad, here about thirty yards wide and six feet deep, but fordable in 

pj^. There is no bridge. CheUing is situated about sii miles down 
the stream. There is consideiable cultivation in the asighbonrhood 
of the village. We halted here and breakfasted on the canal bank, 
but found the heat of the sun distressing. The water of the canal is 
most excellent, I«aviug BahrAmabdd we proceeded in a south-east 
direction, o^•er dry sandy sod with Jtiria and tamarisk, and at three 
miles passed a considerable village called Kala’h-i-Khang (onwalJod), 
^d one mile fuither arrived at Desblak, situated on the right Unk 
of the mine canal, where we were met by the Katkhudi and several 
inhabitants, and found that the Persian Commissioner had alre ad y 
arrived, having come from Nasfrabdd by a mort direct road to the 
east, which is much shorter, and avoids Bahrfimabfid, but which we 
were told was impassable from water. The Eatkhudd on meetiog 
tw made a set speech, in which he said that all the inhabitants of 
Deshbik were the happy snbjecte of Nasru-din Shah, with much more 
to the same purpose, which had been evidently learafc off by heart. 
Deshtek is a large walled town of some 500 houses, with a square mud 
fort in the middle, having towers at each of its angles. The inside of 
the town is filthily dirty, and the houses are of the pooi'est deecription. 
Ferrier makes a mistake when he aays the Helmand is here 300 yards 
wide. He must have mistaken the canal for the river itself h The main 
channel of the canal flows round the south comer of the walls of the 
town, and bogs the left bank; this channel is not more than twenty- 
five or thirty yards wide, and some six or seven feet deep, but it has 
overflowed its banks, and there is water now on three sides of the fort 
coming nearly op to the walls, but very shallow. The walls are in bad 
repair, but without any breaches, and it is evident that they are being 
gradually undermined by the canal, The canal is full offish, some of 
which were eanght twenty-one inches long, of the barbel species, but 
soft and not nice for the table 5 they say this is the only sort of fish 

' Or mm probnbl;. I Uilok. as iaadv«M«aey may hava baan oomaaittad in wntds^ 300 
for 30, and tbe m Sa fAka parpetnatod fay putties tfae figsraa into words: unlam ba ie 
nmaurins tb« dtstaoM f^3lD bank to bank, whlvfa, iTan in tie canal, may mok roo if 
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obtamable. There are no reeds or rushes groTving on the banks of the 
canal, tvhich tlotvs pith a oonsidcrable oiirrent. 

‘ Pebroary i 5 . Matched to Bui;j-i-A.Iam Kh&o, four mttes off in a 
80 Uth*east by east dircefcioD. Weather still continues to get percep¬ 
tibly wanner. Before leaving Doslitak we rode thiongh tbe filthy 
town, and were joined by tbe Commissionei* ontsidc, and by the Kat- 
khedi, wbo ke}>t gaUo]>ing about on a nxad Turkman borse in tbe 
most insane manner, firing his gun and pistols into onr very faces. 
Oar road ran through contmuous cultivation, in a stiip of about q mile 
)o bi'sadtb, for thine milss, over very rich soil reaching up to tbe 
walls of a large villi^e named P 61 gi, which we passed to our left. Turn* 
ing to our right we crossed a hard dry plain covci’cd with liria for one 
mile, skirting tbe right bank of the canal, and oriived on its hank just 
oppotite the town of Buij-i-Aiam Kb&o, commonly called the KaU’h-i- 
l^dim, or Buij-i-Euliua. The B^ij, from which tbe place took its 
name, has long been in ruins, but the town is one of considerable import¬ 
ance, and lias a populous and very pinspcrous Appcainnce. The banks 
of the euDal am nt this point some loo yards apart, though the deep 
channel is only about thirty-five yaids wide, bu^ng the right hank, 
the water flowing with rapid current. We baited and broakfustod, and 
were about throe hours getting the whole of onr baggage and horses 
sod mules across. The scene was one of groat ozeitement and iutense 
amusement to the inhabitants of the town, who lined the opposite bank 
in large crowds. Our small india-rubber boat proved most eseful on 
this occasion, ns we iinusported by its Tueans nil our tents and the 
greater put of the bnggnge, besides crossing in it ourselves. The 
mules swam across unaide<l, but ear Iiorses wore conducted over 
two at a time, tbeir he.ids being licld by a man seated on a “ tdti V' 
a species of reed raft accurately described by Conolly, and the con¬ 
struction of which has in no way altered since his tiine. There were 
but two of these “ tdtis " one of which was allotted to us and one to 
Mirza Ma^suni Kb&n; but our small india-rubber boat enabled us to 

' * F«Qr or flv* bnnCles «r r«etlj an to^ihor t>7 rashas or b; tLo fle^liU 

of re»d«, tlio ont odffea femTog a aqmiro st«m, tbo uppar onda bouig Had io a poinl for » 
|>rov. Tho pMMitgw MTbti IdjDiitlf in Uie middle, one mim pnahoe &oru bcliiod oad 
nootber poUa At tbe ftont. During the vat seAnn fibo (iU-t ore nuuto of lar^f 
tdae ao AS to admit of a« mi\oj as four men attin^ in Uieui, and aro propollad b;; pcuMlw 
nnd loQ« i»elaa, but ai« rarely taken ioto tbe deeper ^rat•^. where the wnvee would 
wot and alnk tiinu, Tbeaa beab) last oniy a fow dayn for Uta wet roods Boon baMoo 
rotten and boavy .. .‘.—Couetif/, Joanuii Sengal Afiatte ral. a- pas*e 7!f. 
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^ OTcr the passage sooo«r the^ be could. Tbo dutAnce for which we 
were obliged to iiae the boats was only some thirty-fire yards over the 
deep channel. There was a mnd bwik in the middle of the whole 
channel on which the baggage was landed : theuce it was transported 
through the shallower water on mea^e shoulders. Oar camp was 
pitched in some sown fields at the bock of the town. All our horses, 
mules» and baggage crossed without accident. The suspicion with 
which the prc^noo of the Mission is regarded by the Persians in 
Sistin may be inferred from the &ct that Ma'sijm Shdn assared ms 
that the Katkliudfi of Deehtak bad come to him in the morning 
with a rude request that we might not be allowed to enter their town ; 
alluding to an espreseed intention of riding through it. This may 
not be true, but in any caso it exhibits a disposition on the part 
of the Persians to make ue believe that car presence bore is most 
nnwelcoTue. Buij-i^Alom Khfin is, as before remarked, a most pros* 
perous village. It is situated on the left bank of the great canal, 
and on tlio borders of the " Sabs-i-Kum/’ described in a former* 
place as being the bed of a dried-up “ hfimun,” formed here by the 
overdowing of the Hclnrnnd, and which gradually dried up on the 
Helmand changing its bed. This Sabz-i-Sfim** stretches for miles 
in a south-east and southei*]y direction, and the former limits of 
the lake are still distinctly rnsrlced by a lodge of some thirty or 
foi*ty feet high, which stopped the encroachment of the water, and 
which must indeed be a continnaticn of the “ Dasht-i-Sangbai,” 
noticed in the vicinity of Sekuha. The present chief of Buij-i- 
Alam Kh^ is Said^r Shir X)il KJitin, a brother of Sardir Sharif Kh&u, 
and who also possesses the fort of £fraak h At the time of our visit 
ho was suffering from chronic dyspepsia, and was consequently usable 
to come and visit the General; but he lost so time in asking for a 
vimt fium Mr. Eosario, who was thus enabled to do him some good, 
and also to prescribe for his wife. The lady, however, lie did not see, aa 
she favoured him with a written account of her ailments. Sarddr Sbir 
Dil Kh£n is a good-looking man of some fifty years of age, and of 
pleasing manners. He sent hie son with some thirty iovdrt to receive 
us about two miles on this side of Deshtak, and insisted on the 
Minion being considered as his guests daring our stay at hie village. 

» E* manied A daoyht^ of Muhnttinwi Ri*i Kliia after th® iMMrt d«sUi. u«d 

formerly to inliabit tte fort of Kiosk, bat hsa Intely otengri bis r*sid«JM «tie nxiusrt 
of Ills brolber, 
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His Bon, Hfiidar Ali Kbfio, is a nn^laply intelUgent and nicc-lookinip 
lad of alxnit twenty years of ago, who bad boon at TolirAn, presiimsibly 
as a bostagOj for tbwe years, and returned only last yair. Some of 
the bi'oad with which we wore provided here 'va$ cscellont, b«t anoUier 
sort was mixed with asafeetida in Inigc (jaanlities, wlilch raakea it 
very unpalatable and nauseous, though the natives dchght in it. 

'Pebmary 17. Marched to KaJa’h-Nau, two and a-bnlf mill's ofn 
CMtby north. TItis place is also called Burj>i*Dost Muhammad Kli^a. 
Cloudy weather. Hoad rocs nearly parallel with the ennnl at some 
slight distance from its left hank over clayey soil with lirfa and occa> 
sionai cultivation. There was do ittiHAl or* any attempt at one, 
either to receive the Ckneral or the Persian Commissi oner, on our 
approaching the village; but we were informed that the chief and Ins 
son were away, at the new settlement of Sbarifabod, which the former 
is making some miles to the north-east of this pbee^ and that 
ho was too occupied and unwcU to he able to receive the Coomis- 
aioners. Mirza Ma’stjm Khdn found lodgings in the town, but wc 
encamped on the farther side in some nnllcd liolds. ICala’L-Nau is one 
of the principal places in this quarter of Sistin, being the rcsidcuce of 
Sardir Sharif EhAu, the only one remaining of the old Baldch chiefs 
who still retains any power or influence before the rapidly-uicreoang 
authority of the Amir. The ark or citadel is built on a high clay 
oliff, with precipitous tides, and its walls are strong and well adapted 
for dofeuce; it has a square tower at one of the angles, and conttuns 
the residence of the chief, bis family, and immediate attendants. It 
is a very stifking-looking objeet at a distance, but in the time of Dost 
Muh.ammad Sh^s, the original builder, it did not prosent the same 
appearance as now; tho present chief having greatly enb^d and 
stitTigthcned ft, It towers high above tlic villogc disposed around 
its hose and built on tlic uadubting ground of which the higlicet 
part forme the foundation of the arh. A rouglily-eonstwcted mud 
wall surrounds tho whole village and follows tte undulations of the 
ground, being nowhere of uniform height. A few houses are how¬ 
ever built outside tho walls on the east face, and a strong epccics of 
mantled tower crowns the rising ground which lies boyond the town to 
the north. On a lough computation there may be about jooo houses 
in the town, which presents no ol^ect whatever of interest or imports 
anoe, and is very dirty. We wore not allowed to eater the fort or 
citadel There are not many Baldchie in this place, of which the 
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inhabitftii-U are mo8tl7 Sliia’ha: Sarddi* Shatif £b 4 a b«og himaelf 
a Sliiali. Our preaenco e atm ally gave rise to much curiosity and 
copjectuw; but we were objects of less interest hei'e than at the 
Fort of Kimak, situated at feliree miles distauce to the north, on 
the right bank of the great canal, whither the General, with Captains 
Lovett and Smith, rode over in, the ailentoon on a visit of inspection, 
jueetiog the Persian Commissioner at the water-side. The said Siznak 
is a place of much more ancient date than either Bdrj-i-Alam Kh 4 n 
or Kala*h-Nau, and has gi’adoally increased from a small hamlet to a 
considerable town. It aUc is the property of Sardir Sharif Kbin, 
who allows Ilia brother, Shir Dil Kbin, to bold it under him. It 
possesses a large square mud citadel, situated at the south comer of 
the town, which runs in straggling rows of bouses for about 4cc 
yards along the canal bank, surrounded by the usual mud walls, aud 
with no outside habitations. 

*Iu former times Kimak was a place of conetant dispute between 
the Shniikis ood Kharuis ; and was occupied before the time of Sharif 
Khda by Sardilr Muhbat Khdn Nharui. Kudar Ali Kliio, son of 
Shir Dil Kbdn, is the pi'eseut governor. Tlie fort hae a high octa> 
gonal-sbaped mud tower; but we were not allowed to go inside it, and 
indeed the crowds of people were so curious and pushing that it w as 
with some difficulty we entered the town at all. Copious thrashing, 
however, by our imr and advanced guaids, cleared and kept a way 
for us, until wc gained the summit of the highest house in the place, 
whence Captaiu Lovett took the necessary survey observations. The in- 
hobitaute had never seen Europeans befoi'c, were not paiticulurly 
civil, and certainly did not seem to pay much attention to the autho¬ 
rity of the Pcirian CommiBstoner. The canal here is about rixty 
yards wide, counting the whole space beU*een the banks, but of this 
not more tlmn tweoty-Hve yards from the right bank is the real deep 
channel, the remainder being so shallow that we could not use our 
india-rubber boat, and bad to ride out to the deep water and then get 
ou to ono of two solitary i 4 U». The overflow of the canal has caused 
a marsh near the town, on which were vast quantities of ducks and 
wild-fowl, who wore too wary to allow one to get within shot. Kimak 
and Kala’h-Nau are both situated on the edge of the high desert plateau, 
which places a limit alike to cultivation and iivigation on the sonth of 
SisiAn, and which intervenes hetwcRu the low rich oountiy we have been 
traversing and the left bank of the Helmand. lAvge detached masses 
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of clay, standing like ontposts from the desert, dot tlxo plain ond testify 
to the action of long-past floods ond rains, llieir bases bang sotroxmdod 
Tfitli shiagle and wjiler-wom pebbles. In the Ticiaity of Kala’h-Naii 
this oontinuoiis higb ground is at some distanco from tlie fort, Imt near 
Kiroak it encroaches on the very banks of tbc canal, and oiir road 
from KaIaT)-Nan was one of seveial accents and descents. On tlie 
other side of Ktnini: a large bill of this clay is crowned with an ancient 
place of Parsi buiial, and is still known ns the AtasU-Gdh. A farther 
detached mass to the soath of Kn 1 a’b>Nan is the site of the grave of 
Dost Muhammad Kbin, the original builder of the town. A Jeatid 
come m to-day bringing tbc mail from Bandar-Abl>as 5 he had been 
more than a month <« bat was very •welcome, Our latest dates 
were December 15 from England, and January S from India We 
wore all glad to hoar that the Prince of Wales ^Tas out of danger. By 
this mail tlie General heard of the ecrions trouble in KaUt and of 
tbc consequent suspension of piocecdings in Jfajor St, Jolm’s surrey. 
Supplies <^aJl kinds are cheap end plentiful, but grain, which sells at 
tbirty-foiir irdui the hundred Tabris Mofus, is slightly dearer than 
at Nasirab^. 

‘ Fehmary il 5 . Marched at 8.30 a.u, to Kubak or Snr-i-ljand, nine 
milos oast by south. Morning bright with very cold north wind, 
For the fbst mile our road ran over cultivated land which was 
interspersed with the mosses of detached clay ab<n'o mcntioued, 
and then monnted about sixty feet on to on undulating plutcan 
covered with shingle, and absolutely Ixirren. At flve miles v,t de¬ 
scended on to a wide valley, of which we were surprised to see the l>ed 
on our leA liatid covered with a lake of some miles in extent with 
water of a polo green oolonr; tho strong wind that was blowing had 
raised miniature woves iqion its surface, ond gave it the appoarnneo of 
a small inland sco. This lake owes its existence to the overflow of 
the great canal wliicli escapes into tbis iHiscn’oi:* by a passagu somo 
miles above Kimak. In the Bmnmcr the waters dry up and the 
poor Baldcbis then come and cultivate tiic rich deposit wbicli they 
leave behind. A short distance past tliis lake, anotlicr cxpnnsc of 
muddy* coloured waler on tbc right band is visible ; tho two lakes are 
divided from one another by a small clay ridge, but it is probable 
that they both owe their original existeuoe to tlio same cause. Hie 
^*alIey in which tbc flrst lake is situated is known as tlio ‘*0dd- 
i-Kurkurin.’’ Oossing ^is valley for two miles, the road ilrOD rises 
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a^in on to tl>o dosort, and passing hy some clay mounds descends 
gradually into the narrow tamarisk-covered vaJIey which boitlets the 
]effc bank of the Hdmand. In thia valley we encamped jest in a line 
with the Great “Band,’' having the fort of Kdhak on our left ft*ont, 
with the viHege of Khojah Ahmad some distance beyond. The Great 
“Band” across the Helmand, near Kdhak, has existed for more than iifty 
yeai's^ hnt it is only within the last six or seven years that it has been so 
constructed by the Amir of K£ia as to completely taro the coorse of the 
river and trausvert its waters into those districts of SistSn which own 
Belgian rule. Practicolly speaking, except when ite waters are at flood, 
the natuml coarse of the river ends at this “ Band,” from which point 
it is made to follow the aitiflcial cbaanel of the canal. In former years 
the “ Band ” used regularly to be swept away by the river every year, 
and a new '‘Band” constructed. The Amir, however, on his arrival in 
Sistin, gave bis attention to thia point, and has expended so much 
care on its construction that the present “ Band” has now held for six 
peal’s, and will probably prove permanent. The bonks of the river at 
this point ai’e T^y low, the stream itself being abont 17a yards 
broad with deep water. The dimensions of the “Band” are as follows: 
entire length, 720 feet; length across origiual bed of river, 5^^ 
feet; breadth at broadest part, no feet; depth, 18 feet on river 
side. It is formed of fascines of tamarisk branches closely inter* 
woven together with stakes driven into them at intervals: the 
branches nsed for this purpose are green and fresh, bat of no great 
sice; while the interlacii^ of them is very close. The Amir initiated 
the practice of filUug up the interstices between the branches with 
loose earth and stones brought from a distance, and the natives 
ascribe the stability of the present “Band” to this process; one which 
bad never before been tried in Sistdn, the ancient “Bands” affording a 
free passage for a considerable qnantity of water. The present “Band” 
was constreotod by 2000 men in three months, all dames in Sixtin 
^ving their aid to a work on which their own prosperity was so much 
dependent. The great port of the labour was in bringing from 0 
distance the enormous q^uontity of tamarisk required; but it is said 
that when once the branches were collected, the actual construction 
was performed in a short time by one man, a native of Banjir, the 
sole possessor of this art, and who refuses to import his knowledge to 
any one but his own son. The “Band” still requires a small yearly 
repair when the spring floods are over, and its face towards the river 
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U oiiauftU/ iAW&8<^ by a yanl or moTe> bni tbcse repairs nre oow 
ea»ly occomplistcd by fifty or sbcty men. Wben the river is at flood 
it£ waters escape over the summit of tlie and flow in tbe 

original cbanuel oortb up to the H&indn, near Cliokhaosur, where 
they are lost; and a passage, some sixty feet wide, is also cut in tbe 
“ Band itself, by which raueh of the violence of the pressure is miti¬ 
gated. The coiuil is, at the point it receives tiio waters of the 
Kelmand. 150 feet wide, flowing with considerable eun'cnt; but half 
its contents aro drawn off by supplementary canals by the time it 
reaches Klmak. On the left bank of tbe river, at some 400 yaids 
distant, there is a small canal cut above the “ Band” which was com¬ 
menced by Mubammod, and intended to convoy water to Sekaba. 
The work was however aboadoued, and ibis canal now Joins the 
great canal some quarter of a mile below the “Band.” On tbe right 
bank and about a mile above the "Baod,” a broad canal Is cut which 
supplies Kid Ali witJi water. At the tinte of our virit, a eon- 
siderabfe qoaiitity of water was flowing through the upper i>art of 
the “ Band,” and the original bed of the river on the northern side 
olsp contained a lair quantity. When tbe floods come down at the 
flowering of the tamarisk in the spring, the rivov ovei'flows both Its 
bonks, and rushes with great velocity over the ** Band ” into its oatnral 
bed: and when tlte waters subude the natives say that gimt fish come 
to the foot of the “ Band ” and attempt to leap over it into the deeper 
water beyond, but being of course uuabic to do so, are staked in tbe 
tamarisk branches, and great numbers aro canght in this way. In 
the dry season tho “Band” is found to harbour great quantities of 
snakes who breed inside it. They say tliat sevoral men ore aUvaj's 
bitten \7ben they commence to remove the branches for the annual 
repairs'. 

' In every other direction thcro was notliing to bo seen but what 
Ferricr oalls the “silent and stciiJc dcsoits of Sistin.’’ In tho 

' Tli «7 uy Utftt tiiB origjul courM of tb« H«i1niAnd toned from n point blgtor 
ibaa tto prwbt htsd, ond. fiowin; tor aoioo dlrtenco ia (bo vnll«7 to tbe loll of ita 
pr«wa( hod. elvoo to tho baud, punood iw eonroo in tb# ebnnsd vhich U nw tho gnU 
enoAl. Tlig nndent bod vm eooneobed witii (bo hmd of KCb&k (on (be rirar obnngiDg 
its bod and flowing; tovArds OiAkbosadr and tho oonb) b/ S^Sr AU Kb^. ft’bo 
coDeetod tho pooplQ of Slstio «nd dag tii< etutid rofioirod (0 jam tbe old and 
new beds. 

Tbe aeigfabonrbood of tbo bead Wboura e great oimbcir of wetarfbwl whitJ), i( ia aiud, 
geaerally lonve SiaUn about tire fi/M of Msrob. 
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oftcTDooD we crossed the “Band,”inspected the scoall mnd tower which 
was built for its protecticn on the opposite baok, and then, accom* 
panied b; the Y 4 war Azid who wished much to do tbe 

honours of tbe place, Captains Lovett; and Smith with Quartermaster' 
Sergeant Bower started off to take obserradona from the top of tbe 
£uhak fort, which is situated about one and a-half mile below the 
“ Baud ” on the left bank of tbe original bed of tbe Helmand, in a sort 
of delta enclosed hj tbe Helmand on one side and the great canal on 
the others Tbeir expedition, however, was unsnccessfuL Arrived at the 
fort, which is a square stiong mud enclosure of 40 paces square bnilt 
on a high clay mound, from which it takes its name, they found tbe 
garrison all assembled on the walls with the gate fast looked, and a 
I’od-bcorded N£ib looking down like a second Boderick Bbu from 
the romparts and absolutely refusing odmiBsion. In vain did tbe 
honey-tongned Yiwar tcy to peranade him that onr coming in would 
do no harm, nay, that it was absolutely necessary to complete the 
map which was l^eing prepared by order of the Shah. “ By your 
head, by the l\cad of the Sbab, and by tbe beard of the Prophet,” 
swore tbe Ndlb, “ neither yonr noble self, nor any of the others, not 
even the Sartip or General himself can come in unless a written autbo- 
rity is produced to xne from the Amir to Open tbe door.” And from 
this posi^on he would not depart. The Y&war feigned intense chagrin, 
but we had nothing for it than to take the requirite observations 
outside the fort and then to depart, leaving the triumphant N&ib to 
tho enjoyment of bis victory. This refusal, however, fnmisbea a 
significant commentary on the way in which the Persian authorities 
here interpret the Shah’s order that the CommlBsioncrs are to go any 
where and to inspect whatever placos they please. Euh&k Port has 
a garrison of some fer^ sarldi, but is without other inhabitants and 
has no cultivated land. The soldiers find occupation is shooting and 

' From th« “BaikI’' to Eim*k ilis foUawlng ]tf^«r omaU (Inu tb« csaal on 
ito rigat bank, «omiDenciiig from Koliftk dovswardt 

r. HCniski CmaI euppliM Baojir, I«kU, Z&bidus, KMimbtd, 

9. JalftUbAd CaoAl nj^im tti*l town ud vicialt;. 

3. Eating sad EMnokbid CanAl. 

4. Sb«riibbSd>Tifl«k CsoaI, 

g, jMhihMbtd CabsI. 

6 . WmUAo OabaL 

TTimfc fc. ^ 

8. El3»msk43stiri Csa^. 
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fisliing*. Wc g'jt & view of Slinrifaljjui and SbaLristan, but tbe rest 
of the oouertry ^jis desert. In the morning a X'atid came in from 
Colonel Pollock with a Jotter, informing ns tliat ho was coining hy 
the Kalali'i-Bist and Garm-sail route, and that he hoped to be at 
Seknba in about eleven days ri*ocn tliia date. Captain Smith was directed 
to give the necesenry information to the Persian Commissioner, and 
also to impress upon him that in proceeding with him boyond this 
point it was to be clearly understood that Sir Frederic Goldsmid did so 
merely for the purposes of iuBpeclion and survey, and that the action 
conld in no wise be held to have any boariug at all on the cpiostion 
of territorial possession. The Commissioner said he ^uito UDdor- 
stood this. The Yivmr informed us to-day that there weie no less 
than ten Persian regimouts of infantry still in Sist^iu. BrigJit 
moonlight night with cold air. 

* Febmary 19. MaivJicd at 9 a. k. to Dnk-i-DeL)i, tu'cnty-cight 
miles south by cast. Ilaid fivist lost night. Weather lliis morniug 
bright and cold, but it got very liot towards mid-day. Despatched 
a return Xasi/l to Colonel Pollock with a note, sa^ng wo ]joi)Gd to 
meet him at Rfidbir, The Y6wav said yesteiday, in reply to a (picstion 
from Mir*a Ma*suin Kbim, that the Afgb£n Commissioner would 
not be allmved to enter RfidMr unless the Amir issued oidciu for 
him to do so. Our march to-day was tedious and uninteresting in 
the extreme. Quitting the narrow valley in which we had been en¬ 
camped, the road almost at once rises to the shingly banvn desert 
on the left l)ank of the river, and continues its divaiy coninc over it 
for fifteen miles, when it descends to the fonner bed of the river, llio 
light alluvial soil of which rose in clouds of dust niuler our horses' 
hoofs: this strip of laud is cov'cred with tamneisk jungle, very thick 
in places, and continues for tbirtcoa miles more until it arrives at 
the halting-ground of Dak-i-Dchli. At four miles from our starting- 
point we i>a8sed an old hrfKfi which formerly carried water from 
the bed of the river to irrignto some low land on the otlici' side of 
the desert; and at five miles there is a bend in tho river where 
it is fordable, anti to whicli there is a wcH-bcaten road from Bdij-i- 
Alam Kli£n, which we crossed. The river, from the '‘Band” to 
Dak-i-Dcldi, pursues a somewhat winding and deviating conrse 5 and 
tho stream flows contiguous to the right oi* higher bank, cacept in 
places, where, having cut for itself an arbitrary channel, the deserted 
laud becomes choked with thick tamarisk jungle. So far as we 
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could judge, it flows over a sandy bed with many sboaU and 
sballowa, and would be veiy difficult of navigation. It bas a 
coosiderable cuiTsnt, and the breadth of tbe water varies from 
joo to 200 yards. The opposite side appeared to us nothing but 
dcsoit, thick tamarisk jungle near the bank, and innumerable ruins 
in every diivction. On the left bank, however, we passed no signs 
of bmnan habitation, and tbe only human beings we saw wei^e some 
Toki Baliichis, engaged in cultivating small strips of ground on 
the river bonk, who drew up at the side of the road to see us puss. 
The water is unusually low for this particular season of the year, 
and has been so for the last two years. The floods oome down 
at the time of the tamarisk flowering, and the low land on the 
banks is then inundated to a considerable extent. We were much 
strack with the lifeless appearance of the sti‘eam-~no villages or 
cultivation on its bonks, no boats or rafts^ few birds, no jumping 
fish, and even tbe vegetation in its viciaity dried up and parched*. 
There ore great nambers of wild hog on both banks, and we saw 
traces of their borrowing in evciy direction- The road we followed 
often leaves tlie river for a conddemble distance, and the traveller then 
loses sight of the only object ct^able of giving interest to tho 
unspeakably dreaiy and ^tiguiug desert route. It is surprising that 
no efforts have been made to ntilisc this noble river all along its 
course, but xintil one actually catches sight of tho stream itself there 
are do signs whatever by which one could suspect its existence. 
Our camp at Dakti^Debli was pleasantly situated on the very banks 
of the stream, which is hers very low, and with half-shut eyes one 
could imagine that it was the Thames and not tbe Helmand that was 
stealing by so quietly; tbougb in the former case tbo surrounding 
atmosphere would hardly have been so still and undisturbed. Dak- 
i-Debli dorives its name from a Sistdni word ^ Dak,” which signifles 
mound or hill. 11161*6 is a high clay hill on tbe left bank crowned 
by tbe ruins of an old fort, and this hill still marks the spot where, 
in years gone by, existed one of tbe many “ Bands ” across the river 
known by the name of Dehli, or the Band-i-Yak 4 b, supplying 
Ka 3 a’h-i-Fath. It was formed of tamarisk interlaced, but without 
earth; so that the greater part of the water escaped through the 

' Fot(lsf«r. m on* of his cbspMn, remarks tbat there are no magfaee ia CeoUal Asia. 
Oo the hanke of (he Eelouuid (be^ abound, as also b Satiia. and are called &iltfb 4 - 
ablak, or tbe * piebald erov/ 
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mtereticGs of the branches, and the construction serred merely to cheek 
the stream suflicicntly to force a ^ood supply of water into the conaU 
which had been dog above it. Tbe natives ascribe an almost antedi¬ 
luvian date to the ereciacn of this “ Bond/' all traces of which, and of the 
canals, have now disappeared. On the opposite side are some high 
mounds crowned by the lemains of ancient tombs and* bmial towers. 
The pricmpal ruins passed on the right bank in to-day's march from 
Kfihak here, ore os follows, in order: Dam DewiU, ^solute ruins; 
at ^ghteen miles finm !Cdhak, Eola’h-i-Fath, principally in ruins; 
then a ruined Hoqid without name; and then tlie tombs opposite to 
Dak-i-Dehli. Bright moonlight, with tempeiatuiu very cold. 

^February 20th. Marched at 8 a.m. to Bcndar-i-Eamdl Kbdn, 
twelve miles south>8Cuth-east. Cold wind blowing. Road lends over 
the deeert close to tbe left bank of the river for six miles, and then 
descends on to tlic deserted bed near the hank, which it iravm’ses, for 
dve miles among tamarisk jungle, when it again ascends ou to the 
desert platean, and after a sboit distance i^osses some domed tombs 
and graves, making s, gradoaZ descent ou to the cnlrivatioa and 
fort of Kamil Khia. We were met at a short distance by the 
Sardir's sod, SaiToriz Khiu, whose brother, Muhammad Bizi Khin, 
we had seen with the Amir at the breakfast at Nasxrabid. The fort of 
Kamil Bsndar^ is situated about tbree>quarters of a mile from the left 
hank of the Helmand, in a valley which must be nearly eight miles 
across, which on this aide the river snd near the fort is very hj^dy 
cnltivated, and which when the river is full Is almost entirely under 
water. The fort is on Irregulnivsbaped walled enclosure, with the 
Sardir’s^ house standing in a aq 1101*0 citadel In the centre and with a 

* Id |)n.btftiori(3 tlie Helnutd ii reported to h^re flowed lienee in a sootb>weet 
direotion to the lelie of Zimli. Aod tndiUoo hee It thM Xai ZliCinl tad sailed down It In 
a reaael. This Hahuaad mere!; woCiuDed tiia overflow of tiie water, and what eaeaped 
through tbe groat ^Nd aiada by Ounhasp at MiiUa Khto. which accojately partiUooed 
off the weUr. aad wldeb was desboyad by Sbilhrukii, the am of Tamiir. There are still 
tbe <Usiioot remains and banks of lbs canal to Triko. Eondar, aad Eno^UDdr fr om 
(hii peiot, which dried op long ago on the buntiiog of the BeJha Khun Band. 

N.B.~T1m ohm infbnnntaoo waa afforded by Sardir Eamkl Etdo and was tradi* 
tionary with tbe iobabnfianta. 

* Sardir EaiDil Eh 4 o Is a Sanjartai Balidi. and is a oodsId to IbrUiioi Kb^ of 
Chs^bansdr aod loidm Cbin of Eiidb&r. They had tbe gmid&tber, Jin Becf. 

ijnnUr Kamil Ebtn lias tagbi soai. of wbon Khs principal v«, 7mar RlUu, ituhommad 
Rlai Eh&n, and ider&razEliiB. ^ autiiOfity Ss prindpal]; over tbe wtndetlBg Bnluchfo 
between this and RJdbdr. oa tbe left bank of tbe rirer. Sddbir is divided betwwo him 
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few mud huts scattered arouod it. There are hut few houses at 
Kamfil Bandar, the greater park of this chief’s sul^ecfce being Toki 
Baldchfs, who dwell in tents, and tend their flocks and cuJtivate the 
ground on the 1 >anks of the river, The Sardir is in the pay of the 
Persian OoTernmeot and receives a pension of 500 tum&m a year, in 
return for which he ackoowledges the authority of the Shah, obeys 
such orders as be may receive and as may chime in with his own 
ideas, snd sends a few sheep and camels yearly os a present or tribute 
to the Amir. We were informed, on arrival, that he was iU, and began 
to suspect that he was suffering from the same illness that had 
attacked Shir Dil JDx&a and Sharif Khfin on the approach of the 
Mission, and which was probably simulated in pursuance of orders; 
but in the morning ho called on the General. He is an old man of 
very pleasant manners, but ^uite inflrm and sufferiug much from 
asthma. He talked away on various subjects, and told us that the 
whole countiy up to M 611 a Kh£n belonged to the Shah. He said 
there was a route across the country from Hudb&r to of twelve 
days, with water-in wells at intervals, hut no ai 4 di or cultivation. 
He also informed us that the river bad been very low indeed for the 
la£t two years i that the flies here were most troublesome, but not so 
bad 05 in Sistio, though the heat n-as worse; that the 
diiMz commenced to blow about two months after the Nau-Roz, 
and blew with great violence, being very hot for the first three or 
four days, but cooling down afterwards; and that horses suffered 
from the flies in tho way so often described, but only after they 
commenced to cat glass towards the autumn. We were the flrst 
Europeans who hod ever come here, and he knew nothing of Perrier. 
The weather is getidng perceptibly hotter, and the crops are much 
more advanced here than at Bflij>i*Nau and Alam Khiii. The 
hobses here are not built of mud entirely, bnt have a light framework 
of tamaiisk branches with mud cakes plastered npon them. We 
were visited by two Hindus who had been here twenty-five years. 

and Ba Hfr Im&aa Qiin. nod tb«7 Mob h»r* ft Swl tberft, b€ld t; ft wo or d«p«Dd«Tv6 to 
««« tbftt tU prMwdft of tre iftod ftre frirl; dlvidod. KftmAl a KMiiowhftt more pevorfal 
tbfts hla Qftl^bboor InAm Shin. Sardir Jio downuluiU ftre ftc follows 

Jio Bog 

Xlbis Jio AalftO) “tciiajs Nftw&b £h&o 

IbriblA Rbin Imiv Kbio Kftmil ^in 

(CbabhftOJ^) (HAsMSftbid) (Bftodar), 
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These men g&io ft livelihood imporUng dates and sugar from 
SiftndBh&r and other places •, bat they struck us as quite wanting in 
the usual intelligence of their people. They had their wivos and 
oblldmi with them, but hod left Shik^rpur when qnite young. The 
Sardar informed us that the date-tine would not .grow here owing to 
the high winds that prevail; be also meutionod the fact that though 
the river was full of fish no Baliichis ever knew how to eatch them. 

^February 21st. Ifarched at 8.15 ten miles east by south 
to Chahir Bdrjak—also called Ji'i-Im&m Kb&n and Husainabdd. 
Cloudy morning with cold wind. The tbormometer fell one degree 
below heeziDg-point last night. Our rood ran through cultivated 
fields for two miles to tbe banks of the river, when wo crossed it by a 
ford to the right bauk, the water being up to ouv horses* girths. We 
breakfasted on tbe right bank, and then resuined oui CQm<8e for sis 
miles over a shingly dry desert, passing a small ruined fort on the right, 
efilled the fbii of the Mir. At six miles wo mode a slight descent 
on to some low land which Iiad been deserted by the liver, and wbicli 
is very highly ciillivated, tbe Helds continuing foi' two miles further to 
the walls of tlie fort of Imiun Khdn. At a sliort distance from the 
to'vn we were met by Sardii* Imim Khda’s son,SIiir Muhammad Klifin, 
a youth of some twenty years of age, greatly lescmbling bis brother, 
Dost Muhammad Khin, whom we bad seen at Nasimbfid; he was 
riding a very fine blood hay Turkman hoi’se, blind of ono eye. 
An old man wbo was with him took occasion to tell us that Saidir 
Im&in Ebt^ and all he possessed, were the property of t!ie Shah. 
This chief is also in ^e pay of the Persian Govenuneut on similuv 
terms to Sard^* KomHl Xhin; be used to receive 5 00 iumtint a 
year, but the visit of his son Dost Muhammad Elidn to Tchjdn has been 
the means of getting bis pay raised to 5 oo iutudua, Fiom Krun 4 l 
Bandar the Helmood river, which hod flowed from nearly due east, takes 
a northerly course. The land on each side of it is low, but bounded 
beyond by the higher platean of the desert, which in former ages 
probably formed its banks at this season. It luns over a sai^y 
bed with very low banka opposite the fort of Imim Khdn, which is 
known by the three names given above. The fort is the ordinary 
mud walled enclosure, and immediately overhangs the right bank, here 
about thirty feet high. In the spring the oveiflow of the wator 
covers the land on either side, but the stream is now very low. 
We encamped in the deserted bed of tlie river immcdifttely under tbe 
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baok. Three Hindis, who have been residents at this place for aome 
yearsj did not present to ua a very flourishing appearance. In the 
afternoon Sardir Iniim Kh&a and hU son called on Sir Piederic 
Goldsmid. The Sardir is a younger man than hie cousin 
Kh&n, of pleasing, gentlemanly manners, and poesessed of much general 
information. He suffers much from ohronic asthma. We are not 
the flrst English he has seen, as he says he perfeotly remembers 
Pattioson who stayed with him some thirty years ago in Eudbir, and 
he seemed proud of having had him as his guest. Sardir Imtim 
Kbjin, in the course of conversation, took the opportunity of saying 
that nil the country from here to Eudbir, with Rddbfir itself, was 
the property of the Shall. This complete acknowledgment of Persian 
sovereignty and influence on the right bank of the Helmand can¬ 
not be generally known, and proves the way the Persians have been 
working while the Afghins have been quarrelling. The Yiwar said, 
however, to-day, that at present the Amir's orders are not obeyed 
beyond Eudb6r. The SaidAi* said that Jilk was twelve marches from 
this by Eudbdr, over a long and difficult road, and that few caravans 
traversed it escept after the date season in Balucbistio, when they 
bring up the supplies for Si&t&n. The fort here resembles that at 
Kam£l Bandar: there are, inside it, a large mud citadel containing 
the Saiddr’s bouse, and a few straggling bouses in which his per* 
soQol retainere live i but the greater port of his subjects ore nomadic 
Baluchis living in touts, and there are some hundred mud houses 
outside the walls. This place has only been lately called Hilsaioa- 
bAI, and is now termed Htrsoinabid-i-Nau in contradistinction to the 
ruins of the old villoge of the siogle name, which are some few miles 
further up the river ^ 

* Halt, February na. The whole of this day was taken up io cor¬ 
respondence with the Persian Commissioner, and in endeavouring to 
get him to come on to Eudbar; or, if he would not come himself, to 
make arrangements that we might go. The Commiadoner however 
is equally unwilling to go himself or to assist us to go. For the 
former his ostensible reasons ore that he will not proceed further unless 

' Aboot tw«lre miijj up tbs river, ea thA rigUt back, is • t<aet cill «4 

AAVinaV^ Tbioh WM cploBiMcl And caltiVAt«d in ih« tiaM of the Tingjiab ocaip«ti«B of 
KiaidAhir b; a chief Jthta, who obtained pecaniar; nedftaBca from ibo E&gUeh 
for thsi parpoM. This Jabnr hrooghC vdeh Lin soiDe Kumtifirf JjtAUitihi^ who itdl 
bold th« tract, wbicb ie of email «zt«ot. 
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tbe Geaei'ftl aekoowledgos now that all the country la in po»oswou 
of Persia: Ixis real one being that he cloes not wish to meet the Afgbfin 
Conunissioiier m his present light marcliing order, without estaWish- 
inent or servants wUerewitb to make impitsssion—‘for Iw suys be intends 
to act ‘bienpocipeiisemcut’ to^vards him; tJiat lie has no^7 coino as 
£vr os be wanted, and having seen the Giicf to whom Rudhir is said 
to belong, does not wish the trouble of going to see RutlhjU itsvif; 
and that at tho outset lie never intended to como further. Tho way he 
has effectually put a stop to our own progrew is by issuing orders 
that no grain or supplies be sold to ue; scmling tlie Y&\var to make 
personal report that this place is qniU destitute of snppUcs, that it is 
altogether imposubb to got snfEdent gviunto take ns from boro to Kdd> 
bir and back, that no scpplies of any kind aro obtuinal)]o at Kbdb^, 
and that this station has to be itself fed from Na^rabtul. TIic l.itter 
assertion may possibly bo true, bnt nono oftho foimor arc. In.ilto 
fust place, on oiu* amval hero, a roan was sent into our camp fiogi 
Sard&r Imdm £han, sayiug that supplies of all sorts >yCic at our di;^ 
posal; and on the day of our arrtvnl we could purchase anything. 
Secondly, all to-day we bod been able to purchase grain and chuiP, 
until lote in the evening, when tlic General stall announcctl bis in¬ 
tention of going to RMb^; and altbough orders caroo to the poor 
Baluchis that nothing was to be sold to ns, they sud we might buy 
from tbem plenty to-morrow morning very early, before tbo autboiitics 
were awake: in addition to this, tbo place is surrounded by cul¬ 
tivation on every side. But eo it is; and it shows tltc ^vuy in 
which onr arbitraUon is assistod by the Pcrsrnu Commissioucr. lie 
could not have more cffootnally barred our fartl:cr progress in tins 
direction with troops and artillery than be lias by tins stupiiugc of 
supplies. Orders am issued in every dlroetioii tl>at no informutiou 
is to he giveu to us, and peasants and Baluchis wc (Question beg 
ns not to address them, os tbey know cotbing, and will bo punished 
if tbey aat seen epcoking to us. And when we make protestations 
against this treatment, nothing is tendered in reply but honeyed 
words and sugared disavowals. It is impossible to believe tlmt the 
Sanbir Imdm ICb&n, who is a gentleman oecordiug to bis lights, 
would act so; but we are helpless, aud for the present the Com¬ 
missioner has the game in bis hands. He has got bis wish this time— 
for the Y 4 war came late at night to eay that, unfortunately, want of 
supplies would <jmte prevent the General going as far os Rudbflr, and 
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proposed that wo sboulcl leove to-morrow with Mirta Ma’sum Kh^n 
who resolutely declmcs to halt another day. Sir Frederic Goldsmid, 
however, has delermmed to Ualt long enough to enable Captain Lovett 
to survey as far as he con towards Rddb^r, and also, if possible^ 
to gain some news of Colonel Pollock of whom we hear nothing. 

‘ Halt, Febrimiy 23. Weather much warmer. The Persian Com¬ 
missioner left this morning for N£d Ali, after sending over his Mii'ai 
to ask the General what his plans were, and to report the issue of 
orders that we were to bo supplied with whatever the place afforded^ 
a message soon followed by the appeamneo of the Sard^’s own Nisir 
with two lean sheep, for which he nnnted no less a sum than 50 
h'u 9 u, five times the proper price. The way in which they fleece us 
may be gathered from the ftet that for fowls and ^ggs, which we ore 
permitted to buy, we pay nearly os much as in London; and the 
absolute falsehood of tbs pretence that we could not go to Rfidbir for 
scaioity of provisions was proved by the Mh’akhor pnrehaaing from 
the Balflchis around, before tho sun was up, thi‘ee days’ fodder and 
barley for the hotscs. Captain Lovett went out surveying in the 
direction of Rudbir with four Baluch govfdn, and got ont about 
fifteen miles. In the evening Captain Smith rotmned the visit that 
SardAr Iinim Khfln had paid tho General. Tlie chief was seated in 
open mnjlis” on a piece of ground inside tho fci*t, with some bundled 
Baluchis and servants aronnd. Of those a few were permitted to 
be seated, and all took a part in tho coDversation when they bad 
anything to say. Im^ Ehfin was cnrious as to the extent of our 
rule in India, was aware that Sind ami the Paiij^b were wholly 
in our hands, and wanted to know when we were going to talco 
Kashmir and Jamu. He remembered our occupation of Afghfiu- 
istin perfectly well, and said it was from Kandahir that Mr. Pat- 
iinson had come to see him in Rudbdr.' He alee asked many 
questions about China; and the whole assembly were greatly amnsod 
at hearing that the CLinose Emperor only pays his physicians when 
he is well, tho force of which arrangement they quickly appreciated. 
Tlie Sa«l& was aE:dous for information, but did not seem to have 
much to impart: it may be, if be had jmy, that ho was prevented 
from expressing his feelings by tiia presence of the Y 4 war Aafid Kh£n, 
who assisted at the interview. He spoke of the gross ignorance of tho 
Baltlchis, and said they had never learnt to catch the fish of the Hel- 
mancl, or to make boats or rafts, and probably never would; but that 

t a 
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they lived from hand to month like woWes. The present fort of Ilfisaifi- 
sh^ had only boon boUt by himself twenty years a^. In reply to 
ft reqneet preCerred that be woald send a messenger with letters to 
Colonel Pollock, he said be could do so as far as his authority cx* 
te&ded—a Jittle way beyond Uddb^v, but that his tribe had a blood 
feud with the Boltxchis beyond. The Helmand at this season of tlie 
year is easily fordable opposite Htlsafnab&d. The Saitldr said that tiin 
heat io summer was so great here that, were it not for tlis violent 
wind which blowS) human life could not support it. Tbs people 
seem miserably poor, but very idle, as they spend all day sealed in 
crowds on the bank, loo^ng at ourselves and our tents, objects which 
cause them great amoBemcat They brixkg numbers of small rod stones 
Uke garnets fbr sole, with a few old illegible coins which they state arc 
procurable in some oeigbhouriug mns. Sent off a messenger witlt 
letter to Eddbii* for Colonel Pollock. 

' Febi'uaiy 04. Marched at d.30 A. 31. on our return.to Kuhok in a 
north-west diiectioc to Kala^-i-Patb, twcuiy-dve miles distant. We 
were disturbed in the night by an alarm of thieves*, and it was fouud 
that Uiey bad carried off the old bony, white, unpropossessing-lookiog 
Turkman horse belonging to the H^i, wtiicU the old man said had 
hoea presented to bim by tho Sh^, and which was his coustout com¬ 
panion, confidant, and friend. These two have been such inseparables 
that it is difficolt to Imagine one without the other. The thieves had 
got dear away with it i and tliougb Sard&r Im^ ILbdn woe informed of 
the theft os soon as day broke, aad scut out ioiodrs in pnusuit, there is 
small chance of seeing it again. The Hijjiis natundly very wrotl», 
swears that the theft Las been committed purposely by order of Mirza 
Ma’sdm Kbin, which is very probable, and in tho meantime consoles 
himself by putting upon his horse a bibulous jmcc, wJdch ho is going 
to charge os compensation- We had slight rain last night aad this 
morning at starting ? and it did not get ftiirly light till d.30 a, k, Our 
road ran over stony baiven desert, keeping away from the river, and 
flkirtang the high ground which must formerly have been ita right 
bank, for seven miles in a west^north-west direction. It then n aoend e 
on to the high ground (about seven^ or eighty foot), and oontioces 
noi th-west by west for the remaining eighteen miles, twelve of which 
are over shingly, barren, and absolutely unproductive deseit, without 
water 5 then, at nineteen miles from our starting-point, descends on to 
the low ground on the right bank of the river, the high ground 
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receding by degrees and gradually trending furtber eastward. Two 
miles before this descent we passed Dak-i-Debli, oui' balting-pla^e on 
tlie opposite bank. At tlia end of the plateau, on tbe left hand, is a 
well-bnilt brick tomb in capital repair, reputed to be the burial-place 
of one of the Kiiini kings, last six miles over the low ground 
is through very thick jungle composed of tamarisk and a plant called 
“ehiir,” both now dry and withered owing to the river having not 
overflown its banks for two years, but whieh, weie they supplied with 
water, would grow ao rapidly as to be almost impassable. We reached 
the ruins of Kala’b-i-Fath at 1,15 t. u., and pitched car comp in one 
of the many ruined mud enclosures. The ruina of Salalx-i-Fatb are 
situated on the right bank of and close to tbo Hclmand, about twenty 
miles above the *‘Band of Kilbak. Ferrier describes them: and in a 
foot-note in his book tliey arc said to be the most estensiTe in Sistda. 
This, however, is cither inaccurate or gives a very exaggerated idea of 
their extent, for the whole circumference of the oily walls cannot be 
more than two or two-aud-a-balf miles. With the exception of a large 
caiavansciai ontsfde the walls, the ruins and citadel are composed 
entirely of mud sun-dried brick, with a foundation of baked brick. 
The citadel is probably tbe oldest building, ond the town mitst bave 
been an aftcr-gi'owth round its base. It is built on a very high clay 
monad, which was scarped to the foundation of tbe walls, tbe suromit 
of which from the groimd is about seventy feet: tbo droumfbence of 
tbo is corsidorablo, and from the outside we observed some ruins 
of flue arched buildings witbin ■, but the town, which lies at its base, 
has notbixig remarkable. Spacious court-yards, remains of reservoirs, 
caravansciius, large houses, etc., etc. abound, but there are no veerigoa 
of remarkable structures, nor of anything in the Icaafc approaclung to 
magnificence, or even above mediocrity- The only object really wortiiy 
of notice is a spacious caravanserai outside the walls, to the south-west, 
built throughout of laige baked bricks, eleven inches squaiv, and dis¬ 
playing a nicety of oonstruetion and design foreign to Sist&n. Tho 
building consists of a large domed centre com-t-yaid, with winge on 
each side containing several rooms, and fi'om the right wing a con¬ 
tinuation at right-angles for stables. Tbe dome is itally fine, but ^e 
building has tbe appeamneo of never having been flnisbed; the 
etables for tho left wing arc altogether wanting, while tho top of 
the dome also is incomplete. A^oining this is a huge “yakh-ch£r’ 
or ice-house, built of mud bricks; and opposite, a gravo*yurd with 
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fragraenta of alabastei* aoa tiles scattered alwxit. After an in¬ 
spection of Kala’hd-Patii it is impossible to beiievo it to have l>ecu 
a Tory ancient eity. The conditions of tlie country preclude the 
notion of permanent stono buildings; but tliese rand-consti'uctiKl 
remains would imturally succumb to the action of tveathcr m a 
xnodcrato space of time. Tbo edges of the bricks in tbe camvanscrai 
are sharp, and tbe linos of tlio building well-defined, with the mortar 
complete, and showing no signs of great ; and tUo walls areund the 
city, diTided by towers, and bnilt of mad tis foot at the Use and 
tapering to one foot at tbe top, arc nearly perfect, except wUcre the iivcr 
has carried away a large portion at the north-west angle. It is tiro 
same with the mins of the houses, which are built in streets ronning 
from cast to west: such parts as still remain have tbo appearance of 
quite recent construction. Local tradition, and npimrently with 
reason, represents this place to have been the Inst capital of the 
Eaiiim kings, deserted by tJicm when, atlncked by Nadir S(mh, 
they took refogc in tbo Kuh-i-KhwAjnU—and never inhabited since. 
There is nothing to reward a search among the' nxins but piocos 
of tile, which do not appeal’ to be vciy eld. Tbe oven in which 
tiio bricks for the caravausci'ai were baked is still in perfect repair. 
Tlie whole of the reins with which, at this point, this side of Uic 
Helmand is covered are of a timilar description. There are no 
tracoe of wood anywhere in tbe constinction of the houses, which are 
nearly all arched, and tbe city walls are always supported by thick 
mud buttresses some six yards apart. The interior of the ruins of 
KalaTi-i-Fath is choked with tamarisk; and abounds with jackals, 
as erideuced by a fearful hmvliug all night. The Persians have a 
garrison hero of sixty tcrlHis, eomo of whom came and talked to ns, 
assuring us they bad been iu the place for two yoa«, and wore engaged 
in keeping this part of tlie rivei* qniet- Many things however caused 
us to doubt tbo accuracy of this statement, and to institute careful 
enquiries among tbe Baluchis around—the result of which is to place 
it almost beyond a doubt that those men have not been hero 
a month, and indeed wore only sent over on the arrival of the 
Mission in Sistiin, to throw dnst in tbe eyes of the British Commis¬ 
sioner, and induce a belief that this part of the right bank of the 
Helmand bod been in the nnqiicstioned possessioa of Persia for a long 
|)eriod. To preve the fact there is tbo testimony of the disintcrestod 
Baldch shcphoi’ds: there is no sign of cnltivation or of recent human 
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hul^itation anywhere round the station: we were strictly preyented not 
only from entering' but from going near the fort> notwithstanding 
which QuartcxmasteT'Sergeant Bower got near enoogh to see that the 
door in tbe old gate was quite new, and the plaster of the surrounding 
bricke still fresh and wet: in truth, there arc all the signs of fresh 
occupancy, and none of long residence. hCoreoTsr, unless wo bad come 
hers, what would havo been the conceivable reason for the presence of 
a detachment of soldiers'^fov there are no villages, roads, or settle* 
mente in the vicinity to guard; and tho garrison will probably be 
withdrawn as soon as we have left, and It has served its purpose? 
Some wandering Baluchi's we met on the road to-day tooh the op¬ 
portunity of tolling ns that.Ibrihim Khdn*s son had arrived in 
Chakhnnedr finam Kacdali^r, bringing with him the Afghan Com- 
mtssiousr and Colonel Pollock. If this be true wo shall soon meet. 
Tho Persian Coramissioner encamped here lost night, and told the 
tarlfdt that he was a very great man \ and would do this year as he 
did last, when be took dfty countries from the hands of the infidel 
Faring, and gave them to tbe Persian governmeutj a etatemont 
dearly intended as his exposition of the Makrin boundary settle* 
mentl Wo bad a proof to-day, however, that the Persian rule 
on this bank is not so popular as they would wish us to believe. 
Ono of our fnr&$litA Imd lost his way, and got off the road into 
the jungle, when be was suddenly suTrouuded by five armed Ba¬ 
luchis, who asked him with many threats and curses if be was a 
detested iCnjiv/’ Tbe man, an lefahtlni bred and bom, oatoxally 
asseverated that ho was not, and, indeed, that if tlkciv was one thing 
he hated more than another in this world it was a " Kaj^r.” Tlis 
BaJ6chfs, not satisfied with this, BtOl kept threatening bim, and it 
was not till he told tbem ho was a servant of tbe English S 4 hib 
that they let him go> which they then did at onci^one of them 
gtiiding him to cur camp, and teBing him if it had been as they 
bad suspected, th^ would have cut him into pieces. Tbe mnn 
arrived in comp much terrified, but tlmnkful for bis lucky escape. 
Caught a peculiar snake in the ruins to-doy: flies and gnats arc 
also beginning to fill tbe aiv: all signs of the approach of warm 
weather. Tbe Persian surveyor, Sarhang Zdlfakar Kbin, has just 
turned up on bis way born N 4 d AJi to Hueainab^, very on well and os 
dilapidated ae ever. SardSr Imfim Kb^ sent in a wretched pony 
for the H^ji, as a remplayaot pfQ tew. of his own horse, but the Hi^fi 
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rejected the beast with scorn, and already talks of $oo In/ndn^ com¬ 
pensation. Heavy rain in the afternoon. 

• February 25. Marched at 7-30 A.Jt. to Kuhak or Sar-i-Band, on 
the nght bank of the Ilclmand, tTrcnty miloe norlh-north-west. 
Weadiei* cloudy, with slight rain. Hoad ran the whole ^'ay over 
the level valley on the right bank of the iivor, densely covered with 
dry tamarisk and Jungle, except for the last few miles, when the 
jungle is less thick and is replaced by eameUthom and lirfa. For 
the first six miles our path was almost entirely through ruins (prin¬ 
cipally on our right hand, and soma two or three roilos from the river), 
of so exteauve and wido-spread a nature oe to impress us strongly 
with a belief in the siories so prevalent in Sistdu of the extraordinary 
former populousness of the iirovinco. Tliere is nothing particularly 
interesting about these ruins, hmlt as tboy ar*o of eun-dried mud brick; 
hut the present desolation of cities that must liavc fcmicrly boon 
teeming with life and energy is very impressive, ovoa to the passing 
traveUer. Dry watei’-courscs from tlic river, scoring the phun in 
every direction, show that for many }'oars this jKui of tlio Holmand must 
have flowed in its present bed. Wc cncajui>cd on the right l>ank of 
the river,close to it and the “Baud,” just under tho Buq, and nwiy of 
us had a pleasant swim. The water is heiv vciy deep, and abounding 
with fish. Heavy min in the afternoon, and magnificent thuudm* and 
lightning, sheet and forked, unlike anything of tho sort one ever 
sees in England, lighiung up the heavens in a sheet of daazling flame. 
We hoard to-day that Colonel Pollock and the Afgbdn Commissioner 
still intend coming vid RudbfCr, and that Ibrilbim Klx/iu’s son parted 
from them at Giiishk ^ it is impossible however to ti*ust any nows in 
the atmospheio of intentional deceit and jccndacity in which wo live. 
There aro many Baluchis in the noighbouihood with flocks and 
herds; and n number of people have been sent here to repair the 
Amir’s “Band.” 

'Halt, February a 5 . Beautiful clear day after the rain of last 
ni^t, and our camping-ground on tho banks of the river most en¬ 
joyable. All our servants aio amusing them selves with taking pot 
shots at a water bird, which is a species of diver, with long legs, 
body as large as a duck, beaurifnl silvory breast, long neck and 
very small black wings: it sits very deep in the water, and is 
very difficult to shoot, as it dives the moment it secs the flash 
of the gun, and tlic shot in general posses harmlessly over the 
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place -where it haa heen; on an average H took about ten ahote 
to kill one, but a domestic managed to bag sia, and the Yiwar 
immortalised himself by shooting one through the head with a 
ball. The MthASy too, canght some fiah who -were entangled in the 
branches of the Band,*’ but they proved to be all of the same barbel 
epeciea we caught at Deshtak. Wo sent in one of our ghuUnt to¬ 
day to Nasirabid for more euppHee: ho will get into the town this 
evening, and should meet us at N 4 d Ali to-moriciw, 

' February 47. Marched at 7 a.m. to -village of Aghfi Jin Serbandi 
and the mins of Bina*i-Eai or Nid Ali, 27 miles north-north-east. 
Morning cloudy with cold north wind. Crosaiog the actual bed of 
the Helmand, aoo yards north of the '‘Band," whore the water was 
up to our horses’ belUiTS, and ascending on the o}>poat6 bank, we 
crossed the small canal which supplies Khw&jah Ahmad with water, 
and passing the fort of Kuhak immediately on 0111 left, continued 
onr way over a fiat tamaiisk-coveied plain to the wretched viUage 
bearing the former name, stnated on the summit of a clay mound 
some two miles *{iom the “ Band.” The village has no fort and is 
in a most tumble-down and dilapidated condition. Leaving this 
on our right, and having the new settlement of Sbarifabid on our 
left front, we con^ued for some six miles further over a very highly 
cultivated country, with tho green crops well grown; and then 
entered a dense taraarlsk jungle, which -we traversed for two miles, 
again coming 00 cultivated land in the ndghbourhood of a -village 
called Gorjak. At thirteen miles, finding that the path rsturned to 
the river, we kept along the bank for four miles, finally pitching cur 
camp on the left bank close to the water, in ht>nt of a small village 
colled Agha J 4 n, the property of Muhammad Sharif Khin. The first 
four or five miles we traversed from 'Edhok must form the fiat country 
separating the left hank of the Helmand river from the high desert 
plateau which lays immediately -to the east of Buij-i-Nau > this belt of 
cultivated land gi’adually widening out into the delta of Sist 4 vn. The 
gcnend characteristics of this plain are alternate strips of tamarisk 
jungle and calti.vntlon, with numerous small deep canals cut from the 
river itself as well os from the great canal for the purposes of irriga¬ 
tion, The land swarms -with game; and partridges, aand-groose, ^uail, 
teal, dock, geese, and pigeon were to be seen in every direction. All 
along the last four milee of the loft bank of the river we observed a 
high artificial embankment, which seemed to have been raised there 
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more for the purpcee of keeping: the water of the cftnals from escaping 
iufco the river-hetl, than of confining the water of the river itself. 
The of tl*e river heiow the ‘'Band ” are from loo to lao 3'ards 
apart, and the river-bed if fringed on both sides with dvnse tamarisk 
jungle. Even at ibis time of the 3*001 it contained a considcr.ablc 
amoant of water which Imd escaped tluough the “Band,” bat it is 
fordable at any poiut, and bos no pcrcepriblc eurront. In the spring, 
however, when the floods come down, it mns with considiTablo force 
and volomo, and empties itself into the Himuo, some 15 or ao miles 
to the north-west of Cbakhansfir. The bed of the Illmfin osed to 
be mneh neareri but the recent dry weather has caused it to recede 
considerably i and a BaMch informed ns that it would take at least 
fourteen hours’ morehii^ to reach its shores from the spot where 
we were now encamped. The inliabitants of this N'illago were civil, 
but very poor. They informed us, m^;eb to our chagrin, that a Ilindd 
had visited them some shoit time beforo our aniv.al and purchased a 
numbox’ of old coins they bad foond in the ruins at N,id AU, and taken 
tliem away to KoadalMr, In the afternoon, leaving *1110 camp pitched, 
we forded tbo river just opposite, and, crossing to the right bank, 
ipado our way through one-and^half miles of dense tamarisk 
jungle to the fort of Ntid Ab, the mins of which wo inspectcd. TIio 
rood was very bad, and wo bad to cross one deep canal with rotten 
banks, where many of us nearly came to grief, the Mtrakbor getting 
a heavy fall by his horse putting bla foot in a bole. The fort of 
All is in the hands of the Persians, who bavo a garrison there, under 
the command of a son of Sorddr Sharif Kli6n. We were not peimittcd 
to go inside. There is no cultivation of any sort around the walls, 
from the summit of which wo got a clear view of Chakhansfir, Jalii- 
nabM, S^mabdd, Shahristdn, and other posts, Tlic neighbouring 
couatiy appeared nothing but uncultivated Jungle. The mins of N£d 
Ah are situated about one mile and a-balf from tbo right bank of the 
present actual bed of tbo Helmand river, north of the “ Band,*' and tho 
garrison is supplied with water from a deep canal, opened at about loo 
yards above the “ ^d of Kfibak. The present fort is situated on a 
vei'y high hill (between 150 or 500 feet high) formed of day, and 
which is said to bo even higher than the &mou8 Edh>i*Khwi^ab. 
It is n small square enclosuie built of tho bricks of the former ruins. 
No ono inspecting Nad Aii can have a doubt as to its immense 
antiquity, and the natives cldm for it a date long prior to tbo days 
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of the fbbMlous Rustem, allc^ng that the city formerly extended from 
here as ter ae Kala’h-i-Path. The remotes of the ImldiDgs of the old 
city are now completely submerged under the mouhtaina of sand 
which the winde of centuries have raised over them; but from the 
siimmit of the mound the extent and shape of the walls can still 
bo distinctly traced, forming an enormous rectangle, of which tho 
mound, which must have contained the ori or citadel, wculd be 
the north-east comer. The surface of the earth comprised within 
this rectangle is quite covered with pieces of ancient brick, glazed 
tiles, glass bangles. See., &c., aud it is not to be doubted that a 
diligent search and excavation would disclose many ter more valuable 
antiquarian troa8Ui*e9 ; for the ruins have certainly not been touched 
or submitted to intelligent inspection since their first decay. The 
remains of the iala’k show that there were an onter and an inner fort, 
built of baked brick, with walls and foundations of great tiiiekness, 
aud there are still the tiacee of two very deep wells by which the 
gaiTison would bo supplied with water. The mound itself, which is 
of considerable ei^a^ is surrounded by a wet and deep ditch, 

•riew from the summit is very extensive. The most interesting 
ruin still standing is that of a very massivo britic-built, octegonti- 
ehaped tower, with excellent moiter, situated at the south-west corner 
of the town walla, in the neighbourhood of which are tbo remains 
of a wservoir with enormous bricks, nnd a very spacious gateway. 
This tower has a epiial vaulted steircaae of forty steps, about four 
feet broad with an average height of eix feet, by which we ascended 
to the top. It was probably dcrigned for the Mtinztin, and has two 
I'ooms inside it. To the e«t of the walla are two lofty mounds, from 
which they say that the ari was at last, and in more recent tunes, 
enfiloded and commanded by artillery: those are universally ^own 
as the “ Dam-Damah.” The ancient name of this place, the Yiwar 
infoime us, was Binn-i-Kdl*, signifying that it was the work of 
tho first of the Kaiitd kings. The architecture of tho « 

cert^nJy mote Hiudti than Mahammadan. The ciicumfcrence of the 
city walls, so tev as they can be trceed, must be about four mrl«. 
The fort, now held by some sixty of the Amu, was only m late 

yoaw taken from the chief of Chakhansur. . t> ii v 

‘ Returning to camp we found a messenger from Colonel Pollock, 
bringing letters of the aoth from his camp at Hazdijuit, and an- 
• or ct KkV : AuntfamoA, » • A 0* 
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lu8 itklentioo of coming to Ilu<ll)6r. lie also intormeil ii« 
that ho bad been promoted to the rank of Major-General, a feet 
which greatly aroused tho suspicions of the Amir of Kffin. Later on 
in the eveniug a tnessengor broxight in a mail from Bondar-Abl^as, 
wbioh place be bad left on the asiid iDstoot, with indlnn dates of tbn 
lend January, and English news of the ajth Lecemher, "Wo are uU 
tbankfal to hear of the Prince of Wales’ complete recovery. Lato at 
night our pAuidt* returned with supplies from Na«rabdd, and with 
the news that Ma’sum Khtiu had already returned tliore. Weather 
colder towards the evening. 

‘ Febtoary 28. Marched at 7.30 a.M. to TiOok, or Jah^nabjid, ee^’cn 
miles—three miles north-west, four west-south-west. Weather cold, 
the thermometer having fallen to 36* last nighi Sent off letters to the 
Pemon Commissioner and to General Pollock l)eforo starting. Our road 
ran for three miles through cultivation and tamarisk j«i)glo over <jiiitc 
level country to the fort of JahioaUid tho usual s^nam mud-wallod 
endoeuro witii unusually high walls. The gates wore shut, and the 
garrison crowding the walls resolutely declined to allow any of ns to 
enter, tlireatening all who came uenr with their matdilocks; a <^ueor 
way of carrying out the commauds of tlie Shah that perfect freedom 
should be accorded to tho Arbitrator to inspect all places. But the worst 
is that this procedure dam^s the survey. JahinahM is a solitary 
fort standlug in the midst of jungle, with no cultivation or houses in 
its vidnity, and surrounded by a wet ditch: it is nttoi’ly unlntoixsting. 
Pour miles farther, terminating amid wcll-inigatcd cnltivation, 
brought ns to the ruined foit; of TiFak, around which 111*0 to l>e seen 
the remains of the city in emhiyo, which tho Persi.'in authorities 

' Kodanj?. Tidak, JnhtnabAd, Deli-i-Bvl 8lutl», P»^t»i«Agt4 JAa, mkI Sbiwi* 

ftibU von eJl in tliA h«a<)B «f Itirihim Klin of CluVliiuiBrtr uoUl one y<vir boforo tlio 
snivel of tho Iftts Wfik!l*ul*M6lk ui Siwia. On Tij ifulicunmsit] Khio bjvriiif a cliapnto 
with Ibiihin Kbia wnewb€r« tbout t6C6, tU« Pwiiao gomomont Mot tb« 
d-BftQlah to the 4S«*t«nc8 of tho fonur, hut boJvn ho Arrivod JtLilAbiil Iwl olrendy 
ffclln Into T&j Muluonnsd's lutiida, ftitd oatorallyfoU fntoPoniu pooMSsloB w tbnt ohiof 
nbffiittia; to FmSo. Tho cmw of this dlspoto was u foUowi. 7h«n Ibriblm Eliin 
sncModod bis bfothor AU E3iiQ (Toki Bsldch). JahinAbid nnA its <1epesilonciBs nsro 
tile only po w ass loiis Le had ov tho loft batk of tho EsltBaitd. Tho pbew ntusod 
aboTO, with tho ozceptuiB of JsUiAbod, ««« taken by him oa tlio ovpnloiou of JolilMdla 
XAiAoi; umI ho took JoUlnhiA oa tbo dootb of SArdir AU Ebiu of ImIcoIia. It was 
this dcouiastnncs cJiot led to tliQ dispute boCwoen hjaa and Thj Mubunioad KhAn, 
All Kbiio's monlsror vid soeoostor. Tlio whole of tho fonaor itTTvporCy of the Sbaiihlo 
aad Ssiboiidis is now in pooso^on of tiis Auir of Kiu, 
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intended to be tbc capital of Sietin before Naairabfid wns under ooo- 
tcmplatiop. A ^reat number of bouses were built, tbe ruins of wbicb 
still remain, when it was found that tbe bigb wind bere prevalent 
covered them with eand almost as fast as erected. This incit^t 
alone aSbrded a siifbcient reason for abandoning the site j but questions 
of irrigation and cultivation had also tbeir due weight. It was here 
that the forces wbicb entered Sist^n about i8d6 under the late 
‘Wakfl-al-Mulh, the Amir, and tbe MuaaffartJ-d-Dsulab, were united, 
and tbe bouse of tbe latter offidal still rercuuDB. There are some one 


or two buudred inhabitants still living here. In the afternoon two 
Brahui Baltichis brought in a letter fiotn General Pollock, written 
so far back as January 17th, from Kalit. It is wonderful how they 
reached us in safety. One of tbe wUz caught ono of the Msiis 
outside our camp, and gave him a severe beating for “bringing 
letters to tbe Faring,” ae he said. A complwnt, instmtly made to 
the Yiwar and vigorously pressed, bad tbe effect of bringing to the 
front tbe guilty soldier, to undergo a richly-merited thiashiug in the 
evening. We had however to smuggle tbe Baldehis out of camp 
at night after they vvere paid; or they would have inevitably been 
followed, plundei'ed, and severely beaten. We closed a mail for 
England this night, and scut it off by tbe men who brought up the 
first despatches from Bandar-Abbas. Evening very cold, though in 
the middle of tbe day tbe weather is very hot. 

< Pebruaay 29. Mai-cbed at 7.15 a. k. to Zahidun, south-west, five 
miles: then five miles nortb-nortb-weet to ruined Pillar of Kfisimabfid: 
then one mile west-north-west to Kfisimabid village. Weath ex bright, 
but morning cold, the tbemometer having fallen to 33* during tbe 
night. We Bent our tente and mules straight into Kftaimabid, only 
six miles off by the direct road; but made, ourselves, a slight rfJtoiw to 
inspeot the ruins of Zabiddn > and its chief lion, which Conolly calls 

• Tb« fBin* of ZfltidiiB. boUi from looJ Wulltion and extanwl ligns, baj b. set Oowi 

of B much r«tnt period tb« (bo.e of N 4 d AU. “O ^ ^ 

dottmBcUUtore 6b« time of tbimdr, W whwe snnim «e e^bod tbe deewuoti^of 
tbis dv, oad the nriii of the whole of Sietdo. The ralw « tbo P««at day 
uoioM^ioc They prindpdly of mud nmnlrioU briok. end cover a ^ 
of ground, o1 whloU the aorthemmort pdrt from tJie oW 
the^u^ tower j hot th«o ie nothing 

R«odniofgl«eUagle«,aie*.nndbr^ 
J^Vae extent of tie oity. Tho remrincofthe dudd «e 
built on n high day mound, it equMO in form, sad h*d "1^ 
fe«. Built of mud, It rmmnblee ony o««r omd fort or oiUdd m tho lutofof of Persm. 
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tlie TiWta of K^mibid, but nbicU is here koown by the name of tlic 
“ Mll-i-Zoliidun/’ Our road ran OTor a level plain intersoeted by 
ridges of fian(l> and amid hollo wboro the water, collected in small 
lakes from the overfiowing of tlie llosonki canal, was (^uitc black with 
ducks and geese These lakes or pools coutnin from tiireo to four 
feet of vvotcr, and the ground around them is very treacherous, 
especially for horses. Mr. Thomas got a Iieavy Ml with his liorso in 
cantering over it. We arrived at Zabidds at about half*padt eight, 
and breakfasted there ; first going up into tho rains of tho old fort, 
the dilapidated houses of which contoin the families of tillers of 
the neighbouring land. From Zahiddn to the Pillar arc sandy ridges 
and clay desert, but for the whole \vay tho earth is covered with lUhris^ 
nuns and hits of tile, brick, etc., etc. showing the remmns of a mty. 
The Pillar of Zahidun is hollowed iuto a spiral stmroase, but has no 
spiinl eolnmn in its centre. Built of kiln>bnked brick, no mortar 
whatever has been need in its construction, the plnstciing liavtng 
been eifected with tho cocunoc clay or hanhir of the surrotmding 
desert. It is very estinonlinary how this mud or clay can have 
hold together for so long. TI)o stoironso is also worthy of notice, 
being formed entirely of bricks which lap over one another, cemented 
by this hanhar, the first brick, as it were, being built out from 
the wall, and the other bricks overlapping. The sweep of the stedr- 
case is very good, but the centre of it has given ^vay, so that the 
upper part of the tower has been rendered inoecessihlc. Around tho 
top is & fioral scroll, exactly resembling that so much used for the orna* 
mentation of riulings In England, and not unlike a fienr-de-lis. TSvo 
insoi'iptions in Kufic, probably texts from the Komn, arc built in 
brick set on end into the tower, one about tlurty feet from tho ground, 
the other at the summit ; but they arc botli illegible. The dimensions 
of the tower are as follows: fifty-five feet In oircumferonoo at the base, 
wbich is boilt on a square fonndation, and twenty-five feet at tho 
sommit; it is now oiglfty foot high, but has lest some of its onginal 
height. The bricks ate of the same description os those now used in 
Persia, and of the dimousions of ten inches square by two thick. The 
tower, which must formerly have boon a station for the Mikasin, now 
stands quito by itself with no rains near it, though tho neighbouring 
ground is covoied with brick aad tile fragments. From tills Pillar to 

' At 2shUiUi w« iomo feimeJ wild dit«ks utd ^ano wluch oru ukJ lur dccuy 
]wr|>OMM, lUid wLiet) Uio inLftlQtfuits rwvlotety rofuMd to 
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KfisimaWd we rockoncd tUe distance only a mile. KisImabAd Is a 
small but pi'csperoxis-looting vills^ of some 50 or 60 bouses, sur¬ 
rounded by cultiTation, and with a canal wbiob supplies it with pare 
water. Witli Iskil and Banjir it belonged of quite late years to the 
tribe of the Kalintars, who in bygK>De a^es were the masters of the 
whole of Sistin; and the Kaikbudae of these three places, thou^ 
chosen by tiie Aoux, arc still of this tribe. 

'Friday, March 1, Marched at 7.15 a . m . eight miles due north to 
Jal^labid, and iiTe miles further north to BdrJ-i-Afghan. Bright 

weather but somewhat cold, The thermometer during night 33*. 
The road the whole way was OTcr a flat plain, principally con¬ 
sisting of bal’d baked clay, with cxtensiTe mins on the right hand, 
stretching as far as the eye could reach, and cultivated land on the 
left. ‘We were obliged to make a considerable diUnr from the direct 
road to JaUlnbdd^ as the country is much flooded. We arrived 
at 9 A. V.: and shortly after our arrival, on Captain Lovett wishing 
to go and inspect four very laige tamarisk-trees outside the town, 
he ivas stopped by some men who were stationed abont fifty yards 
from camp, and told ha covdd not proceed unless he bad express per¬ 
mission from the Ydwar Azid Kh&n^moreovcr, that, nndei* or^rs 
issued, none of our servants were to be admitted either into or near the 
town. The Y&war, who was at once summoned, made some false excoses, 
saying he would find out the reason; and a short time afterwards 
sent word that the place was in the hands of Abbas MaUk 
who declared that he conld not permit the General, bis staff, or any 
of bis servants to enter. On hearing this the General sent the M(ra- 
khor to soy that he could not stop here any longer, but would move 
off in the evening towards Buij-i-Afgh&n Tents were accordingly 

^ JaliOAbad wu boile by BnOrtoi the Urt of the longs. £ue oklost 

Mn Joisiudm qusrrellwl wfth bU fotber «i)(j ««nt off to Hw&t; LU 

frtlitr rontimog io tbo vRlAgo cf KocUuo. Stub K4wrin uaat«d hisi, aod &fUr the 
dosCb At iiahrdn) Kh^tn. invaded Situn with JoUIudia An^ a l^rge forc«. Tbo wLoio 
of rosutad tb« aggreoaon. bnt wore Cefentod, sad IC&mrdo dsfoirtod lOAvhig 
jAiilcidin OB the thiono. On his doparboro tho SliUBic roM and oxpollod JoUhedb). aod 
KAJdni riUo coAied from diol dtta. IdoliMonuU Risd Kb&n nnU H&eLbs Ehiia tben 
dividod tha povor; and ILr&Kim Ehan Bdiich *etu4 tha opportunity of InoraoMg 
hi» Mrritury on this itdo of tLo Eelmand, by Mdag the plactt in the vldoity of 
Jab&nab&d, «bi«b iaCtor had boon givon him by Bidariim Ehfcn. and of whicb. with tbo 
of bis con^Qoeta be was doprivod by TAj Muhammad Eh&n later on. 

* Bdri’i'Afghdn vaa orlgifiaQy a Mttlomest giv«n by Babr&n lOifn to Uubaeisnad 
Kh<ui. SOB of Asm KMn, QhilatU, who come with a noabsr of A^as tom Ehabta, 
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stroek, and we arrived at tbe latter place at about 4 a. m. Tlio c:ccueG 
that Malik Abb&s Khin bad refused us entrance is ot ceune a farce ; 
we ewe tins oppMltion^ as indeed ell our etber to 

Ma’sdm Kbin, wbo eends ordcia as to our trcatmcEt through tbe 
A m ir; and we know that the Y 4 ivar despatched two men from 
Kisimab&d to JuUlab^d this znomtog witi\ a message to the £at^ 
kbuda. Some Afghan icsidcats of the Bdrj*i-Afgb£n whom Captain 
Lovett met, told bim they wore certain to be pimlsbcd for speakio^ 
to him y and indeed during tbe whole of car tear we have been 
absolutely unable to gain any iuformat^ whatever from tl\e iiiha* 
bitants. At this pla« our camp has been quite tabooed, and our 
servants have been prevented from entering tUe town by a chain of 
sentries: we have in short been treated as pnsooera within a dreum* 
scribed space. Jolfilabid is a town of about 400 bouses, with a low, use¬ 
less mod wall; it has a mosqne among tbe trees outeido the walls. The 
rrrarcb to tbe B6rj-i'Afgh&a was over a clay plain covered with ruins. 
There is considerable cultivation around this village, which mucli 1*6- 
scmbles tlmt of ClielUng, having the same octagoqAl'Sbaped tower in 
tbe centre. The place contains no less than 200 Afgbin families, bnt 
wc were not allowed to have any icterconrse whatever with them, 
and tbe inhabibrnts resolutely refused to let us bore anything on 
pnrchaee until permUsion to sell was received &om the Yiwar. 
Capt^ Lovett rode out in the afternoon, straight from Jalilab&d 
about ten milee doe north, and came to the ^'Ndizir,” or borders of 
tbe H&mdn, now dry. A letter come in during the cveniog from 
the Persian Commissioner, objecting to tbe proposition from tbe 
Oeoeral that tbe Commissioners should meet at Buij-i-Alom KhiiQ, 
for the discussion of evidence; and sboiily afterwaids two Afgh&ns 
arrived from Gencial Pollock’s camp witli letter's stating that he 
would reach Piidbiir on Pebruaiy 28. In the morning, bclbro leaving 
Efisunabdd, we saw a Baldcb who bad taken au active part iu the 
disputes that used formeily to rage in Sistitn between Ibrfibim Khdn 
and Sharif Kh&n Baldcb on the one side, and Ttij Muhammad Ehin 
of Sekuba on the other. This man’s neck was nearly cut through 
with a sword, and the scar is so wide now that you can put your 
finger is it lengthways. To oggravatebis esse he is all over scars, 

nwr Earav^. oo inrned out hj Path ^ Shsh. Thees non v«re tb* 

BcetMlsoW of tbo old AfgUo ooaqu«ron of IsAkbKe. BsbriuQ £b4A aisnicd tito 
dADs^itor of ^^ubAlnlaAd Kb^; sod t^eir deoeecdAnU oUQ tJio plAcr. 
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ctnd hsis lost some part of most of Ills finders. The whole of the 
ceighbourin^ country here is covered with ruins, among which are 
t\?o or three large villages. They say that from Jaltilab&d north¬ 
ward till the territoiy of X^h Juwain the country is a desert where 
neitbei: food or water ai’e obtainable. 

'March 2. Marched at 8 a.u. five miles south-south-west to 
Bright clear morzung. Bead ran over clay desert, crossing three small 
canals. The viUage of Banjdr, lying abont eight miles east of Nasfra- 
bid, the towers of which are visible from it^ is one of the largest and 
most populous in Siatin, and is surronnded by a great ertent of culti¬ 
vation. It is one of the ginup of villages which formerly were the 
especial property of the ICalfintars, of whom the head mao, Mir Wdria 
SaUntar, is now the Katkhada of Banjir. Here, as usual, all com¬ 
munication with the viUage was prevented. There is a small lake 
of water in the vicinity of BanJ&r, formed in a hollow from the overflow 
of the numerous canals which abonnd in the neighbourhood. This lake 
is temporary only, and is quite covered with wild fowl, which are very 
difficult to get near. Ma’sdm Eh&n sent out a letter to say that, 
as he understood the Afghdn CommiesioneT was coining into Stst&n 
with on aimy of 500 men, he thought it bis duty to return to Tebrin. 
This, coupled with the fact that the Y^war wrote to the Creneral 
asking for a testimonial and leave to quit the camp for the purpose of 
sceiog the Amir, may be taken os a sign that some new move of 
annoyance and obstruction is about to he attempted. The Miiakhor 
and some of the servants who went into the town to-day saw both the 
Persian Commissioner and the Amir, and gave them a short account of 
the way in which we had been treated, which was of conrse met with 
protestations of regret and ignorance. Ma’siim Kbdo will probably 
accept this as a fitting place for discussion, but he pretends to feel 
peisonal fear at meeting the Afghin CommisRooeT so lor frefta the 
town of Naszrab&d. He told the Mlrakhor that the Hkjjl’s horse had 
been fonnd at Ttirsh&b, but on its way here died at Sekuha from 
exhaustion. While telJiag this precious story, our informant said, the 
Commissioner himself could not help laughing. 

' The goats, flies, hoinets, and other insects peculiar to the place, 
are already be^nning to make their appearance. On the morning 
of March 3 messages came in from General Pollock with letters saying 
that his camp haH arrived opposite Chah&r Btlijak, on the left bank of 
the Helmand; that KamiU Kh/ln bad refused them supplies, but that 
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Tm<im EMti h&d seat them a polite iuvItatdoD; and that hi hci>ed 
to reach Burj->Akm Kbto about tho 5tb iitstemt, baviog with h)m 
loo 99 vdri and fiilj boasts of bunica. Betiira messoiti^rs wero 
despatched Avitli out delay, oskiag: him to Join our camp at Baajdr. 
Tho Y&waT> oa the othoi’ Imad, iu formed iis tlmt I^Xirza 
Khia had sent off the whole of hb tonts and ba^gt^, and intended 
to leave biuiself tlio next day for Khuiasau. This vumorir, though 
hardly credible couceraing bis ptorsonal movements^ was So far cor> 
roborated by our muleteers, that they had beem in town and helped 
their brother muleteers to pack his tents and bs^gage. The cvcuiiigs 
die becomiug intensely close, the temperature at 9 t.sL boiug higher 
than at 9 a.u, 

‘ hlurch 4. Halt. Weather cloudy. In the morning Oajttam Smith 
was sent into the town to viut Mirzn Ha’sdxn Khtin ruid tho Amir. 
The object of his visit was to settle the ^nestion of tho visits to be 
paid, to find out shout the reoc^tion that had been oiderod for the 
A%hiu Mission, and, now that tents were to be pitoheJ as hci’otofoi'e, 
to bring the objections that bad been iniscd concerping tho flag to au 
issue. The Comraiesioncr assured Captain Smith that all ncccssniy 
mraagomeiits had been mode for the honourable and fitting reooptiou 
of (jeneial PoUocb and the Aighin Misrion, tmd that Sardfir Sharif 
Kh&n’s son had been ordered to receive them on their ontranco into 
bis father's teriitoryi he also said that Katn&l Khlin’s conduct was 
qnito eontrary to orders. With regal’d to the visits ho said that 
General FoHook and the Afghan Commiseionor should, seoording to 
etiquette, di’st coll on himself and the Amir, and that the visit would 
bo at once returned. He added that if tho Gooeral would writo two 
lines to tho Amir, the latter would see tho Mdllas on the subject of 
the dag, and endeavour to explain matters 60 them. The Amir has 
given a number of horses and camels to ths Commissioner, who sent 
ofF the whole of his baggage to Kfin on Monday evening, but who 
did not say anything in tliis visit about his own departure, save that 
he had oheady been kept waiting for the Afghin Commissioner for 
a month, and did not know whether he could wait much longer, 
certainly not mois than a week or fortnight. 

‘ Wednesday, March 6 . Halt, Weather cloudy oud much cooler. 
In the morning letters from General Pollock came in, saying that he 
was at Burj-i-Alam Kb An, had been well received by Sanlfir Shmif 
KliAn, whose sou bad oomo ont to meet them, and who hod himself called 
on them 1 and that the Afghan Mission hoped to cross to Deshtak tliis 
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(laj. Captoio X^ovett returned frem a suirejicg^ expedition to the K.uh- 
i>Khwijah» and describes the hill itaelf as being Tcry nninterestiDg, 
with a few ruins on its undulati&g crest, and those quite unworthy 
of notice. At 2 tM. Captain Smith was sent into town, on his way 
to General Pollock's camp, to Tieit tho Persian Commissioner, and see 
that eveiything was settled for the reception and Ulikhdl of the Afghan 
Mission. To go to Deshtak from Bonjir it is necessary to pass by 
Nosirabfid, as the whole of the intervening country is under water. 
Matters having been arranged for the uHkbdlt Captain Smith rode out 
towards Deshtak, but on arriving at Jisinfik Icarat that the A%h&n 
Mission hod gone to W£sil 4 n, to which place he accordingly followed, 
arriving in their camp obout 6 e.u. He found the camp without 
a single person in it to I'epressnt either the Amir or any Persian 
authority, and the inhabitants of'W&silin absolutely refusing to sell 
them piovisioTis; but through on ofhcinl of the Amir, who was with 
him, of eourse the latter difficulty was soon put right. Accompanying 
Siiyid Nur Muhammad Sb&h was Ahmad Khfin, chief of L&sh Juwain, 
and some 120 mbAUj the number of followers all told being probably 
about 300. Ibiihim Khin of Chakbansui, with his son, bod crossed 
the Hclznond, and held an interview at Dak-i-Dehli with General 
Pollock and tho Afghan Commissioner. Startling stories had been 
told to the new-comers concerning General Goldsmid’s Mission, and 
they bad even heard that the Amir bad given orders for the people 
to rise and kill ns all. Sard&r Imim Kbdn had met the Afghan party 
at Chahir Bdrjak, and Informed them that all he bod done with 
regard to ourselves was nnder Persian compulsion. 

' Our larger camp was pitched this day, and the Misrion moved into 
it during the afternoon, with the flag flying os in the first instance. 
Letters had been received from the Persian Commissioner and Amir in 
the morning, stating that the General’s letter to the Amir, explaining 
tho real meaning of the flag, had enabled him with infinite trouble 
to silence all religious objections! Yet, in the afternoon, the Yiwar 
Az&iX Khin wrote a lettei* to Sir Frederic fiom the village, saying that 
the minds of the people were most uneasy at the eight of the flag, and 
requesting on explonotiou, for which tho General referred him to the 
Amir, It was found that the Persian Commissioner had pitched his 
flagstaff that morning on the very summit of his honse, from which 
tho flag could be seen for miles. 

‘ General Pollock and the Afghan Mission arrived at Naarabdd on 
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tbe 7t}i inet, aud were received at about one milo from tlio town by 
au of 8omo seventy tovdra, beaded by Hijji A2AA KliAn, an 

emplc^I of the Hisim-u-saltanah, wbo bad been sent here from 
Moeb-bad to find oat wbat was noticeable that» in 

retain for the osuaI poUte enquiries, the Siiyid Nur Mabammad ShaU 
omitted alto^ther asking after tbe Amir’s bealtli, and only asked 
after tbo His^tm-u-soltanab. Tbe camp for tho A^hiin Mission was 
pitched at tbe east coroor of tbo town, right bonoatU tlic Amir’s 
house. Shortly after arrival Said&r Kb^n B&bfi Kb^n and Mirta 
MCissa were sent by the Amir and Mirza Ma’sum Kh&n to make tbo 
usual health enqxurics, which were duly rctnvnod. A phase in Tersian 
diplomacy was exhibited to-day. No sooner bad tire SMyid alighted 
at his tent, be received a message secretly, saying that all tbo 
Sarbandis and ShariJus were ready to rise and kill tbe Amir nnd 
take his fort, if he ihe Sfiiyid would give tbo signal; and Khdn Bfiba 
Kb&u, on ccdling on him, told him be was disoocteutod with tbo Amiris 
treatment, and intended to go to Her^t. It is needless to say to wbat 
source these messages owed tUcir czistenco. ' 

‘ On tbe morniug of March 8, tbe whole of Sir F. Goldsmid'e staff, 
with servants and led horses, rode ont at 8 x.u., accompanied by 
tbe Yfiwar and fifteen aotadrt, for tbe uii^l of Major-Ooneral 
Pollock and S&iyid Ndv Muhammad 8bab, wbo, with Or. Bellow 
and an escort of some 100 or 150 aovdfa, arrived at bead-quaitere 
camp at Baz^&r about 9.30 a.u. In tbe afternoon tbe Mfrakbor was 
sent into Nasirabad, to say that General Pollock and Dr. Bellow 
wotdd coll on tbe Amir nud the Peiaian Commissioner tlio next 
day, on tbe nnderstandiug that tbe coll should be rekimcd in Bnnjav 
on the Monday following. To tbis mcs&age tbe Commissioner 
turned answer that be xvonld write bis reply, but none bad arrived 
by t £ p.u. Tite A%bia CommissioneT resolutely declines to call first 
on the Persian Commissiouer and tbe Amir on tlie following grounds: 
that it would be very displeo^g to tbo Amir Sbir Ali Khdn; that 
it would ssrionsly damage bis cause mtb tbe people aroxmd in Afghin 
interest, wbo would be told that he hod gone to make bis'^arn*’ or 
petition to the Amir; tlut be had been treated mtb such gross 
incivility as to render hia calling first impossible ; and that it was the 
duty of tbe Amir and Miixa Ma’sdm K.b(in to call fiixt on him, as 
lie was a greater olHeial and higbor dignifary than either of fcliem. 

' Siiiyid Nur Mnlnunmad Sbah, the Afghan Commissioner, is a tall, 
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well-buDt, fia«-lookiiig man, of some fifty yeate of ago, with promi¬ 
nent nose, and a somcwlmt Jewish cast of coQDtenaiioe. Ho is frauk 
oud outspoken to a degree, Tcry determined on what he considers to 
be the rights of Uis cause, and to press them to the utmost. Ho is 
represented as being the most powerful man in Afghiniet^a next to 
Shir All "KMo himself, and tol>e the latter’s piincipsl and most trusted 
adviser. The absence of all pomp or affectation of show which marks 
his procedure is Tory noticeable; his own dress and the ttrappings of 
his horse being of the plainest and commonest description. He walks 
about the camp an attended by any following whatever, and is equally 
witboQt affectation in his conyci'sation. He gives one tbo idea of s 
Bhi*ewd elevor man, sure of himself, whose every action would be 
based on some good giounds. He professes, and it is to be believed, 
feels a sineei'o friendship for the English, to whom he owes gratitude 
for many acts of kindness. He accompanied the Amir as bis chief 
adviser on the occasion of the late visit to Ambila, and was sent by 
Sard£r Kobandil Kliin os ambassador to 7 ehr&n in 1857, when he 
remained at the Persian capital for thirteen months. 

* March 9. In tbe early morning a letter came in from Mirea 
Ma’sum Eh&n demanding the reason of the number of followers wbo 
accompanied the Afghin Coromiseioner; stating that with regard to 
Geneial Pollock’s visit to the Amir, the latter did not consider it 
advisable to return it; and that, for his own part, he could not say 
how he should act until he had received nn answer to his present 
letter. The Pei’sians here dispbiy a great deal of ilUfeeling towards 
the Afghins, punishing in some sort every one who has anything to 
do with them, and the Afghans are naturally eager to resent this 
discourteous and unseemly treatment. 

‘ Mai'ch JO. The high winds with violent dust storms, which prevail 
at this season of the year, have set iu with unusual seventy, and make 
camp life miserable. In the early merniog two letters came in from 
Ma^sum Hlhin, declining to return Creneral Pollock’s visit at Ban]£v 
and requesting that the Afghan Commissioner should send him 
in a statement of his claims in writing, when be would receive a 
"silencing” answer. He olso in another letter threatened "most 
uudesiTable consequences’' if Ahmad Shah, the LfUh Juwein chief, 
did not leave the camp. Sir Frederic Goldsmid, after consulta¬ 
tion with Genea*al Pollock, therefore wrote to the Persian Com¬ 
missioner, and informed him that as his actions and correspondence 
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both pointed to tlio fact that he was bent on not meeting tiw Brit i^b 
arbitrator's wishes in any way, be bad no comss loft but to withdraw 
from Siet^n. He shonld acconUngly leave the next day for I/isb 
Juwain, sending* Captain Lovett to complete the snrvey of ChaVbansur 
and that distriet. No answer to this letter came till late at night, 
whon Ma’stSm IChtia wrote to say be had dono everything to meet 
the Oeoeral’s wishes, bat that tbs ihiilt of non-success did not lay 
with him : he enclosed lettei's of safe-conduct for Captain Lovett as 
well as fov the Mission, and was evidently very pleased to boar we 
were going. He said that as the n&ct day was the first of M\t- 
haiam, and it was considered very nnbxehy to move out of a town on 
that day, he had already mads a garden jnst outside the walls, bis 
vahai maJciHy or “ stage of fii'st setting out.” There is a report tliftt a 
Faribi who liad accompanied Sai’d&r Ahmad Shah, nnd bad gouc on 
to to see hU relations, lies been scvsiely beaten, has had all 

bis arms taken from liim, and has l>oen missing for tw*o days. The 
poitmantean which Sir F. Gold^mid lost in Italy on tho way 1101*0, 
arrived in camp to-day from Bandar-Ablwis, havir^ all its contents 
\mtonched and safe. It had been brought by a Baldcli on a camel, 
sent by the Goveroor of Karmftn, 

‘ Mu*cli 11. Winds higher than ever, and weatiicr most unpleasant. 
Captain Smith rode into Nasfrabad this morning and bad an interview 
with the Persian Commissioner, who was oncamped in a garden just 
outside the walls of the town. The Commissiouer endeavoured fo 
explain his post conduct, but was informed that all that had talccn 
piaee would now have to he discussed at Tohi’tin. He was very 
anxious to find out the I’casons wby Sdlyid Nfrr Muhammad Shah bad 
not called upon him, and was appamntly niucb enraged that tho Amir 
and himself should have been guilty of any civility wbatever towards 
the Afghdn CommissioDor; ss he kept saying that tho iifiUdl nnd 
“tUiwfil pnwi’' had been intended entirely for the honour of Gcnornl 
Pollock 5 and that for ‘ Amir Shir Ali Khan without " vons autros” 
the Exigbshj^ the Persian Government did not cars at alb He kept 
1‘epeating that all would be well at Tehiia 5 and towards tiic end of 
the visit begged Captain Smith to give his espocitd compliments to Sir 
Frederic GoJdsmid, General Pollock, and the Afghin Commissioner, 
and to toll tho two latter that he hoped to moot them iu General 
Goldsmidh tent at Biijand or Mash-had. Report has it that he has 
been very Jiighly bribed by the Amir to break off mattora witliont a 
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conference, and to act in tl\e way tUo Amir told him ; cert^nly the 
treatment that the BiitlsU and A^hin Missions hsTO rec^ycd at the 
hands of the Persian authoritica is without parallel, lllnstrationa of 
discoorteay mi^ht be added in respect to the supply of baggage 
animals, cash payments, and other pressing matters for the treatment 
and disposal of which we were, at the last aaoraent, necessarily d^ 
pendent on the local ofEeitds. Sndice it to say, we were detained by 
these horassiDg negotiations until late in the day; though Oeneral 
Polloch and the Aigbto Commissioner started at noon. Captain 
LoTott left in good time with a Persirm escort for Cbahhansur for 
suiwey purposes, but it was not until evening that the head-q^uartew 
camp marched for Bolah, a small village only seven milea distant. 
Its position was due noith, over a diy clay plain, scored into Arrows 
by tiie wind, which is so stinng in this part of the neighbour¬ 
hood that all the plants grow horizontally along the ground 
creepers. The Yiwar left ns at Banj^r, and we Lave now no escort 
xvith onr camp; but orders have been sent to JaltPabdd for forty 
to join ns: A report has reached camp that the missing 
Far£hi was killed in Nasirabid this morning, bnt it is not supported. 
They say also that on the appi’oach of the Afghan Commiationcr two 
regiments had been ordered here from Ehalf. 

' March J2. We were obliged to halt at this place (Boloh) to-day, as 
our camels stuck at the ditch in fhe night, and could not get in here 
till the morning, and dow the men aie making great difficulties about 
going further. The animus displayed by the Amir of KfiVn towards 
the Mission oatuinily affects the general behaviour of his subordi¬ 
nates. We notice here a great anxiety on tbe part of all the Persians 
with us to leave our camp at this point, much in tbe same way as 
they were anxious last year to get away when we had reached Hsbin. 
The probabilities are that they do not care to go farther north, 
and that the Amir's authority does not estond much beyond this 
village. We dismissed all onr late Persian eowdre iu the evening 
and received tix itnedn fiom loldlah&d to escort the Amir’s cam^s, 
but the forty that we wmt infomed had been ordered for our escort 
from the some village did not make their appearance. 

‘On the 13th March wc finally quitted SisUn, alter a stay of six 
weeks' duration. As has been recounted, all tbe British Commie- 
sioner’s efforts to bring about a meeting between the delegatee of 
Persia and Afgbfinistitn had been frustrated by tbe Persian authorities. 
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It hsA been found impoesible to procnrc acy siwcics of eviden<?c aiTecC-* 
iog tbe enquiry at issixe^ and tbc results of our sojonm in tlio province 
might ^ summed up in the excellent survey that liad been preittretl 
by Oaptmn Bcr^onl Lovett, awl iu the jmmd Juclc evidence as to tlic 
present conditioD of Sist^n that wc had been able to collect by the 
evidence of oor sensed. The Amir bad ceitainly been eiiccesfnl in 
stifling on the spot an enquiry which might, if once commenced, have 
cnased considerable agitation in the minds of ilie varions members of 
the ancient deposed facuilles who were eo carefully kept out of tUo 
way of the British Coenmisaioner. As far as he dared, be had en¬ 
deavoured to lower the dignity of the repreaentotivo of the British 
Government, and to slight in a marhed manner the Commissioner of 
Shir Ali Sb&n and General Bollock who accompanied him. But after 
all, the decision on tiie wholo matter wonld have to ho pronounced in 
Tehr&a. One Inevitsblo conclusion forced npon the mind after nur 
Sistiu experiences was, tlmt the Persian Government bad most signally 
and culpably failed in tbe commonest courtesy, not taking ovon tho 
meet ordinary procaotions to ensure that tlie dignity and safety 
of a Misdon it had itself scheited should be suitably upheld and 
regarded. With the esception of tbe siiperh^al and empty oouv- 
tesies shown to the British Cotamlesioner on his first arrival, no 
single opportunity was neglected of placing slights upon the Mission, 
and of rendering independence of action practically impossible. In¬ 
stead of hnng furnished at the outset with a suitable escort, and 
accompanied by a responsible Persian official of high mnk who would 
have eventually bad to answer for his conduct to tbe Shah on every 
detail, we were dopendeut upon a liostUo Governor (who in tlicse 
far-off regions is absolutely despotic) not only for the means of loco¬ 
motion, for guards and sentries ovei’ our camp, but for tbo supply of 
the very necessaries of life. Anything like free action was tliei'eibrc 
hopelessly crippled; and instead of the British Commissioner being 
able to move about the province wliercver lio thought propei*, and 
in a style and manoer commensurate to his dignity, his sphere of 
aetiou was praotlc^y limited by and dependent on the wishes of 
tbe Axair. Had the Persian Commissioner been a man of another 
stamp, matters might of conise have worn a very difieient com¬ 
plexion. But poor and needy and with nothing to lose, ho was 
only too ready to play into the Amir’s hnnda, and be probably took 
away with him recognition of bis tractability sufficiently solid to make 
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him reg&rdless of the suspension of one year from public employ— 
which WQS the puuishmeut eveningly aw&rded him at Tehrfin, in 
deference to the rcprcscptatioDs of the British Legation*.' 


IV. to Maih’had. 

' Learing Bolah at 7.30 on the morning of the J 3th hfarob, we 
marched noi-th^north-west twenty-eight miles to the ruins of Pesb&- 
warin, camping in tlioir Ticinlty at a spot called Salidn. At four 
miles from Bolah we passed the villages of Rindftn on the right and 
Kala'h-i-Ncu^ on the left, which are the last inhabited places in this 
direction towaids the bed of the H&m6n; and for the first ten miles 
our road ran over a desert plain of alluvial soil baked bard and 
covered with heaps of sand, hut furrowed in every direction from the 
action of wind and water. At ten miles we reached a belt of thick 
tamarisk jungle, and at twelve miles halted and breakfiisted in the bed 
of a dry canal, some thirty feet wide, which runs through the jungle, 
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and wliotQ wore some -wells of littwHsh and ymuviting walcr. Tliis 
cannl is said to have come from Jaliioab^l, but there were no 
signs of cuUivAtioD in its Tidnity. At a mile beyond our break- 
fastrag-plnce, we reached tho Njlizdr, which forms the neek con¬ 
necting tlie Ciist .nod n*cst portions of ^e old lake. The N^iaAi* is 
a tract of nbont five miles in nidth and varying in length, covered 
nilh high yellow reeds and bnlrushcs, the forinei* very thick and 
strong. The way through it is by a path about six feet ndde, 
originally ent for the passage of rafts or iiiU. On first viewing the 
Nilisii’ it was cosy te realise ConoUy^s description of the II 4 mdn, 
os seen from -the summit of Knb-i-KbwfQCLh—minus the water. As far 
ss the eye conld reach, on every side -were to be seen the tops of a 
waving sea of yellow reeds, with nothing to break tlie view, save 
whore dense black colnmns of smoke rising to the sky marked the e[^oia 
where the wandering ti-ibes were hnraiag the reeds, in order tlxat, 
lator on, the yonng green shoots -which replace them might .iTord pas- 
tnrage for their flocks and herda It is only within the last Fonr or five 
years that this tract (and much farther to the sonth) lias at tin's time 
of the year been passable by any other method than in /iJOt. The 
water, Iiowever, would never Iw mneh dcciwr than three ot four feet. 
Two or three mounds, one called Sinho, the other Ab Kand, similar to 
those on the plains to the sonth of Sistdn, form landmarks to giridc 
the traveller amid the dreary waste of reeds. Leaving the “ N^lixAr,'' 
the road then runs over a saline desert plinn, thickly covered with 
tamarisk, lAnfa, and camel--bhoi'n-^f a clayey substance, and 
with deep hoof-marks showing that it L'ld lately been under water. 
We encamped a short distance to the cast of the rains of Pcslui- 
warto, but amid ether large i-inns, by the side of a small and new 
canal of water brought from tlie Rwah-Rud last year by Sa»Ur 
Ahmad Kb^. Ws are now in L 4 sb territoiy^ and several welhknown 
points of view can be seen from our camp. Tho wind dropped in the 
afternoon, but began to blow again at sunset. Wc hear that the Amir 
of Riin has given out tiiat if we hod not gone when we did, ho 
hod mads up his mind to have os tomed out by force*. 

' On the ofteraoon of March 14 we all wont to see tho mioa of 
Fcshiiwai’in which we found as disappointing as have been the 

> Such rapoTW nuw or asy iMt huf b»eB tnu: 1 4o not tlisa ; and ib is nry 
csrtalii UiM tliMo wlio bnoglit thaa v«n ntlier bclined to sthvalMO tiioa to lUlsy our 
IrrHotion U dte Amir's bohAviour.—?. /. <?. 

* niinn of P«RbawAr»M nro 4ljrid»d into MV«nl (toupe known by uAniaR, 
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ruins of Sistin in genei-a!. They are of freat oxtonfc and are 
strongly built, many of them of ^temate layers of eun-burnt and 
baked biick, but there is nothing that tells of their date or natnre. 
Tho remtuus of a madrawA or mosque, with a mkr^S, were among 
tbe moat extensire, and had traces of omameutatiou and a Kufio 
inscription. Tbe walls of the ari, or citadel, are still in good repair. This 
woe of a circular fom, somewhat irregular in shape, with a diameter of 
from two to three hundred yards. The walls ore about fifty feet high, 
built strougly of baked bnok, with a epeciee of arched covered gallery, 
five feet wide and five feet high, running round tbe summit of tbe 
rampaits. Two massive round towcie guard the gateway, which is 
approached up a noiiow steep ascent. In the centre of the fort is 
a mound, on which aie the mins of a house of supeiior character, 
probably tbe re^ence of the govetmor. To the south dense drifts 
of sand run to the summit of the ramparts. The usual remains of 
tile, brick, vases, &c. strew the surfiice of the ground, but we could 
discover nothing novel. The great charaoteristio of these ruins is 
the number of ocourately constructed arches which still rem^n, and 
which are seen in almost every bouse, and the remains of very 
strongly built windmills, with a vertical axis, as is nsoally the case 
in SisUin. 

* March 15th. Marched at 7.50 a.u., nineteen miles north to Lish 
Juwain. We went out of our way some three or four miles to the west, 
on account of the ruins, iu the endeavour to discover an ancient in- 
soription, which directs tlie traveller to turn to the left hand and dig, 
when he will be rewarded by discovering seven jare of gold. We, how¬ 
ever, were not succeesful in attaining the deeired olrject, as our guide 
could not veri^ his clues: he showed us, instead, the ruins of what 
was most probably some place of worship, with a miArdi, and above the 
miAtdd, in the wall, tbo masonic star of five points surrounded by a 
circle, and with a round cup between each of the points, and another 
in the centre: we alec saw the tomb of Sfiiyid Ikbil, mentuoned by 

fa(^ M EohM&HI. Ssli&n, Qiilsh&b&d, NUiurft*Kb»'Dab, sad man. 

Eight mtUa iFwUQortb-w<«t tb» nioa is » fiat*topp64 irT«gQlftrlr4hsp«d bill, 
tb» KtlhdX^Ksh: «»ae«bftt unsllsr thko. but m«mbUng, tbs S<ib4-Zb«ij&b. 
To its «Mt flovs (b« Fttfftk R44, U it* wast SSrCt Rid, and oboj* it an ftmr ▼Uiagaa, 
Diuoed Obonab, Kabga, Dawboli, aod Odrgdn, the latUr d«ri«iag Hs name frou tba 
gurgling cauasd b; tb» wat«n ruahiag tbrungh a ssnvw paanga sear (ba vilUga. 
la aald to b« feuod nU 0T«r thia bUL We could find do trace of tba aaiM Lakh a%a- 
tdoood in CoQOlly^ map. 
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Christie, lying about three miles to tlie north-iiortb-cfiat. Leaving tlio 
ruins and pursuing our conrso to the north over n havd’plain of alluvial 
soil with plentiful tam&rUh and camcl-thoi'n, we aiTivod, in two and a- 
half hours from storting-iwint, at the village of Kiinirfibad, a iwlion of 
Sarddr Ahmad KhAa’s territory, wi'ctched in eon&iruotioo and numben- 
ipg lio iahnbitants. The inliabitauts of Khnirdbiid came out to (alk 
to us, and inveighed bitterly agaioat tho Amir of KiiVn, who, they 
aaid; had last year sent a number of wcdrjt and cattle to graze on and 
destroy their ci*op8, headed by a son of Sordir Sbarif Khitn, These 
villagers are Popalodi-Afghfins, They had only just commeneed to 
plough and sow, whereas tho crops in Sist^ arc nearly full grown. 
This th^ accounted for by the feet tlxfit the season bad been quite 
abnormal, and that the Tarab-B^d bad only just oome down and fur¬ 
nished them witli the required water for irrigatioo, conveyed by a small 
canal from tlioiivei*. ITonce to our camp in Lftsli Juwnin, fen mileg 
fuither, tho road was over a flat plain, desert for the first five miles, but 
afterwords thickly coverwl with lirifi. Extensive detached plateaus, 
of o clayey formation with shingle on tho top, •shind out in all 
directions, and roost probably mark the fbimer level of tlic valiej', 
which, if it only enjoyed security, might be most fcrUle and pro- 
dnetive. We found the camp pitched in the volley, nnderocalh tlic 
fort of X 4 sh, and about a qnartor of a mile from it, with tlie river 
intervening. On arrival, Satdir Ahmad Eh£n paid Sir F. Goldamid 
a visit in his tent. The Said&r is a pleasant hut somewhat foxy- 
looking ratm of probably fifly-livo or sixty years of age, but his dyc<l 
beard and u hiskers and ])aintcd eyes make liim appear much younger. 
He is the grandson of tlie famous Shall Fosand of this pl.ace, 

son of Abddl Bcsdl Khiin, and nephew of Ihr^tbim KliAn of Clinkh- 
ansfir, He rememboia (juito well Conolly’s visit to hfs graodfnilicr, 
thirty years ago, and speaks of Conolly (Kh&u Ali) os having been 
his great friend, saying that ho aecomponied him os far as tho Kdli-i- 
Khwljoh, and tliot he had loceived from him a telescope, wLieh was 
sent from Subtil, and which he had givon to his Chakhonsdr uuclc. 
He also i)er{iectly rocollects Kh^ikofT and bis mission, who, be says, 
were afraid to go into Sist 4 n, hut went off to Neh and Ermdan. 
Tho Sard^r is at present greatly exasperated against the Amir of 
Kiin. He ropreseuts that lost year his subjects have been rodueed 
by more than two-thirds, through the tricks of the Aroir, who used to 
send cmissanos at night, and toll his people tliat if they would join 
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him thej wouJd be well fed and taken caro of. In thia waj more 
than 2000 families were enticed away* and the majority of tlie land is 
m coDsequeoce left cmcaltiTsted ibis year, while nnmerous viUe^ee aie 
completely deserted: for he estimates the whole of his euhjeets now 
remaining* as not more looo families at the outside. The 

ranawfiys would be certain to return, he thinks, if only there was 
any chance of their being secured against the attacks of their ambitious 
and crnel neighbour. He alec heai*9 testimony to the lateness of the 
period at which the Farah-Rud is filled. The waters of this riTer 
apparently lemnin for about sixty days longer 5 when it gradually 
driee up. Poor as he must be, the Sarddr insists upon providing 
eveiything for our camp gratis, saying bo is not Uko Mir Alam Khun. 
He is mariied to a daughter of Ibiihim Kh&n of Chokhaoaur, for 
whom the natives in these localities seem to have at once the greatest 
respect and awe. This latter chief is described as a great warrior and 
great hunter, but not a mao who could take his place in a txajiit or 
assembly. He bae no powers of cenversatien, is thoroughly wild in 
speech, manner and appearance, and is addicted to the use of cianu, 
opium, and other stimulants, under the infiuesce of which he 
becomes completely mad. From constant enquiries made since we 
have been in Sist^n, there can be no doubt whatever that he was 
the murderer of Dr. Forbes, and that Feiiner’s account of Sardir 
Ali Khin’s commission of the crime, and subsequent treatment of 
Dr. Forbes' body, is at variance with facte. The natives, moreover, 
all assert that Ali Khin hod been drad many years when Sardir 
Ibr&him Kbda shot Dr. Forbes. Concerniug tbe details of the 
murder, we have ascertained that Kh£niko^s relation of the incident 
is nearly correct; and there can be Utile doubt tbat Ibr^m Khin wss 
under tbc infiuence of iaru; when he fired tbe fatal shot. From 
information collected at L&sh, it appears that Shih Fasand Kbiu 
implored Forbes not to trust himself iu Chokhassuv, telling him 
timt Ibribim Kh£n was a drunkard and a madman, and would cer> 
tainly kill him. As Forbes persisted in going, Sbfih Fasand Khin 
mode him, before ho left, write a paper saying that he did so 
against advice and on his own responsibtHty: and he then dismissed 
him, telling him his blood must be upon hie own head. How 
Fdrrier esme to connect Sardir Ali Kh&n's name with the deed it 
is impossible to ccnccive, for here no doubt or concealment of the 
fact of Sardir Ibriliim khan’s goilt is attempted. It is tolked of 
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quite oommooly and opeoly. For many years Sardiv Ibrfihim Kh&n 
oJiaost ootirely ^^scontioued mtercourse witli bis fellow men ^either 
sLuttiag bimsolf up in bis fort euirouudod by numbers of lavgo, 
powerfol and savage dogs, who pormitted no one to approach Kim 
sare a negro boy slave, wbo brought him liis meals-^r else living 
in tbe jangle, engaged in hunting tho wild boar, of wliieU si>ovt 
bo is passionately fond. Captain Lorett howovor, who visited him, 
gives a better aoeoant of his ways: but he is quite incapable of 
managing bnsincse, which is done for him by bis wifo and her 
farouHte son K.b2b Jah&n. Tln^ bim ICb&o has siz sousMalik Kh&n, 
a youth addicted to lanff and opinm, who bos quarrelled with bis 
father and is living under tbe protection of the Amir of K 4 Ve afc 
Sharifab^; 2. Kli&n Jab&n, hsir to the ohieftaiusbip, clover and 
sharp, and fond of Euglisb dress; 5. Muhammad Ali Kbiu ; 4. Sar- 
ihr^ Kbdn, who has becu at Tehria for somo yem^s; Muhammad 
Kb Ad, and one other. 

* Saturday, Mai’ch id. Hali The weather is gottiiig much ^varmcr, 
and tbe mozimum of this day's thermometer roaclics 98*^, While at 
breakfast in tlio morning we wore astonished to bear a general firing 
in camp, and on going outside the tent found tho Knedrt discharging 
tlieii rifles at on enormous flock of peUcaos flying over hood, in seveinl 
long Hues, m a nortb-west direction. There must bavo beon at tho loast 
500 or doo of these birds. They kept close together, flow very high, and 
were probably migrating on tbe approach of the hot weather. Tlierc 
is another report in camp that tho Amir has killed the Foi’fihl who 
was detained at Nasind^, but it is impossible to ascertain ite truth. 
At 5 P.u. Sardir Ahmad Khan, accompanied by Mnrcl&n KliAit, the 
Akbfiud-zAdah of the Sanlir, MdstafA KliAn, and tho chief of Pfibtlak 
called on Sir Frederic Goldsmid. It was most interesting to hear 
these men talk of Conolly and his Sergeant, Cameron, and Muosbi 
KarAmat KbAn. In L£sh Juwzun Conolly'e name is known os well 
os the SardAr's, and all people talk of him with aflbetion. The SordAr 
and tbe remainder of tho chiefs were very anxious to know what wae 
going to 1)0 the upshot of the Mission. They said that they had 
suffered unheard-of things at tiie hands of the Amii of Kfih, hut 
that their own bands had been tied by the influence of tho English 
Government with tbe Anm* Shir Ali Kbdn, and that tliey conld not 
retabato. SavdAr Ahmad Khin repeated he hod already lost more than 
two-thirds of lus subjects, who had been enticed into SistAu by tho 
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Amirof KiiQ ; fidclin^ tli&t lic himself bad received two or three letters 
from the Misdm-i-Saltanah, oilbrui^ him 5000 iundm a jeat if he 
would obey the Persians, which he had hitherto ^‘efuacd; and that unlees 
he was speedily enabled to maiaUin his position, be wonld have no 
resonreo bat to join the Amir, the other ebie& up to li^rrah fol¬ 
lowing bia example, Ibrihim ICbin of Cbakbansdr included. Mda- 
t&fi Kbon told us that he had been sent to ash tho meaning of the 
army that some years previously entered Sist^n under the orders of 
Kuhammad Salah Kh^u, Sded-boeba; and that he had 1‘eceived no less 
than two written letteis, addressed by the father of the present Amir of 
E&in to Dost Muhammad Kh£u, who sent him from Herit, sayiug that 
the Persians had nothing to do with Sist6n, but that Mubammad Salali 
Kb^n had meiely come down with a small force os escort, in cider to 
pay the annual subsidy to Sard^ Ibr&him Kh&n and other Balfich chic^, 
for keeping open the roads to Persia by Afgh^inifittiu, such as the 
HafUd Kab and others. Mardan Kb^n, who is a tremendous warrior, 
breathed nothing but fire, blood and devastation, and spoke with con¬ 
tempt of the Amir.of K(un, who, ho said, bad been with him formerly 
and under his thumb, and was at that time a Sunni. The Sard&rs did 
not leave till tho lost moment at which they could say their evening 
prayers, when they went jxist outside the tent and performed their 
votions, led by the Akhdnd Zadoh. Aftei* dinner cnx Sbia'h servants 
mode a groat noise,—wailing, weeping, and beating their bosoms for 
Husain and All. 

* On the morning of the 17th we rode ovei’ and inspected the fortress 
of Jnw^, a rectangular building, 400 yards by 300 yards, with 
towers at each face, and two large towers on either side of the gate, 
situated about two miles eost-north-eost of L£sh. It is the largest 
place in Hokdt, and is suiTounded by a covered way and wet ditch 
with a breadth of fifteen feet. Ite east and west &ceB have six 
bastions each, its south face three, and tho north two. The walls 
are about sixty feet in height, very thick and strong, and scored all 
over with tho marks of the cannon-shot which Y&r Mubammad filled 
against them. The only gate to the place is in the north face, ond 
^out 600 yards from it are the remains of an artificial mound of eorth 
which tho Wazic erected as a good site for his artillery. The fortress 
has never been taken, though it could not stand for a moment against 
heavy guns ov shells. It Is coustmeted on a high mound, and there¬ 
fore towers above tho plain, The wet ditch, which is of no depth, is 
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dependent for iU water supply on tbe l?arali EiSd, witli wliicli it 
is connected by & canal. Wo were recoiTcd in the most fiiendly wny 
by Sordir Ssiofld Kb&o, the ^vemor of tbe place, nod a brother of 
Sardtir Ahmad Eb^; and here again we found that ConoUy was ]>et- 
fcctly well remembered, for we wei’e taken to tbe raom wbero he had 
sat, when he colled on Guizdr Klidn, who after CoQolly’s departure 
went off to >Zer 4 t and died there. TJie dcscxiption of Juvvain given by 
ConoUy, that it was one of the most popnlocs places be Imd seen sinco 
leaving Eand^iir, does not apply now. Tbe numerous houses around 
the walls are all deserted and mined, and the Sardar assured us that 
out of 400 families who used to live inside tbe walla, no less than 250 
bad been enticed away into Sistdn^. It appears that the year before 
lost the Farah-Rud (Ud not fill at all, the inbabitante were in 
conse^^uenco unable to sow their crops: last year their crops had 
come above groond, when tbe Persians come and destroyed them all; 
and it is owing to the scai^city whicl) these two events have produced 
that the Amir bos been enabled to ontiee over so many of the starving 
people. The Katkhuda of the place, a vary old qian, who as a hoy 
remembers Y£r Muhammad^a siege, assured us that throe years ago 
grain was so plentiful that fifteen tMnNt sold for a iron, whereas only 
one is obtainable now for the same money. He represented the soil 
as beiug extraordinoiily riob, a statement homo out by the fact that 
though tbe ground baa only been sown seven days tbe crops are 
already appearing. They seemed especially proud of tbeir melons, 
which they say are the finest in toe world. From toe summit 
of the walls on eteellcnt view is obtained of toe plain of Hokfit lying 
below bounded on every aide, eseept to tlie eoutli-wcst, by the higher 
plateau of the desert. There are tliree or four windmilla inside toe 
ditch and one outefde, all with vertical axles, and soils of a coarse 
taniarisk<made canvas. All toe booses in tbe fort, even tlie smallest, 
have little ^dyirt or wibd-to\7er8 of their own, and we were 

^ Til* BamM of lb* iabAlMt«d *1 pMMot in tB« du^ci of L44h Jawiia An a8 

foDowa CA-Km. Ai»d Ehsinb&d, on tbs l«lt bask of Uie Tlv«r ; PutJ* 

Pflh.Siiffiiir, Dirj, os tb* rigbt Uiak. Tbe following ntUgea bAvoliQeo roMiiU/ 

^ on Um right book Kiichoti, Eiibga, Khi^beb^. 

* Ai ia mantiooBd ic Codoli;, the anme of thig diArict ie koown u Hohit. Tbe 
fiartUr elehae to tbe eouth aU the PcoUwAiin oourtrj ne hie own op Ic tlio Nuzsr. Tho 
vallo/ ii nlto eellod tho jtioaX of LeftAs, from a villngo saftr, which is now io lulne. 

?Anvb a (Vetuit ehoiit ast; mile*, and Mwsea It and Uiie pUc« thore u* avid (o b« & ^ 

pillar atniUr to llioee w« bad Men la Ibo Ueeana between tbe KvmMlUr and SleUin. 
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assured that of late yeare the flies and mosquite^s had become os 
bad as m Sistiu, though formerly there were hardly any: the 
heat here is very great. Many of the inhabitants came to Mr- 
£osario for medical adrice, and the Sardir accompanied ns back 
to camp to get some medicine for his eyes. He told ua that only 
fiye villages remained inhabited now in the whole of his brother’s 
temtoiy, and the country was conseqnently qnite nncoJtiTated. 
The plain from the summit of the fort appears to be almost entirely 
covered with kirUi. That portion below L 4 ah still bears the name 
of Ixiftin Ju,wain, as it did in Conolly’e time» from a new canal dug 
by Shah Pasand KbKnh The village of Lafl^c is in ruias» bnt the 
canal remains, On onr return we visited an ancient zidraUpah, said 
to have been constructed by the Uzbeks, A well-built arch is still 
standing, covered with ornamentation and Kufic inscriptions. We 
were accompanied by Muhammad Hasan Ehin, son of Shah Pasand 
Khin, a fine-looking bearded man of about foiiy-five. This is the 
“ pet child ” of whom Conolly speaks. Shah Fasand Kb 4 n survived 
his son Rasfil Khia three years; and was himself succeeded, as chief, 
by Sarddr Ahmad Kb£n, of whom he was very fond- Shah Pasacd 
Khan’s body was taken on hie death to Herftt for burial. His uncle, 
Gulz&r Kb^o, the chief of Juwain, who also died at Herit, is said 
to have reached tho age of no years; and when he died to have all 
bis teeth perfect in his head. 

* March 17th. Holt. More large flocks of birds were observed flying 
over head to-day. This plain seems to swaim with venomous rep¬ 
tiles; for while we were at breakfast, our servants brought in a 
large snake, two black scorpions, a yellow scorpion, and a sand snake. 
Weather much hotter. In the afternoon Captain Lovett returned from 
his survey expedition to Chakbausdr, and at the eame time the eldest 
son of Ibrahim Kbfin of Chakhanadr, Khin Jahin Ehin, came in—a(^ 
companied by the eldest son of Sardiir Sharif Kb&o, who said he had 
quarrelled with his father and wished to join the Afgh&ne. Captain 
Lovett Las succeeded in getting a good survey of the country. He 
reports Chakhansdr as being about smty miles from this place, and 
says the conntiy between is vsiy deseit. He found Ibrihim Kh&a 
encamped with 300 men close to the fort of K£d Ali, intent on hostile 
measures, but Captain Lovett poi’suaded him to return to the fort of 

' Th* word JuwAia seoiiM me a llkd? «ontr»ctiMi troa /SMtau, the asw aUtam— 
F. J. 0. 
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CbakliftQs^r, wUeie lie himself stayed for two days, ilc dueciibus (he 
Sard&r, tho murdorer of Dr. Forbes^ ns a pleasant enough old ina;i \ 
beUeviog, from nil be heard and saw, that (ho famous doge vrhioh 
used to form hie only guaid have boon dis])er8Cil, and that be lives 
more among his f«llow>aicn. At ^ P.u. Sir l^rudoric Ooldsmid, 
accompaoiod by G^ineml Pollock, Dr. Bclhnv, and Caj)tain Smith, re- 
turood the visit of Sardir Abroad Kbfiii in the fortress of LlUh. Snr- 
dors Maiddn Kbio, Samad Khdn, and the eldest son of Ahmad Klifin, 
a Bno-lookiog youth of some twenty-fivc years old, named Sluunsudin, 
accompanied us to the fort. We forded the Farah-Eud about a 
quarter of a mile below the fort, with tiie water nhovo our saddle-girths, 
and the river tunuing with a very strong current over a pebbly 
bottom. It had increased since tbo morning, and when we returned 
an hoor later, tlie water in that shoii epnec of time bad again risen 
perceptibly. Couolly’s description of the fort of Xilsh is so tiHie, that 
it would bo impossible to improve on it. It is a very stiiking- 
looking place, and is divided into three arkt or citadels, ouch cue 
highei' than the other, and cooh provided with ‘its own supply of 
ivater from deep wells sunk below tho bed of tbo river. Tbo east face 
of the cliff is at least 490 feet high, and ConoUy’s prediction that 
some portion cf the fort would come down, &om the undcriuiniog 
of the water, has not been fuIiHled; but tho crack he observed in 
the became so large as to render necessary the evacuation of a 
kammdm above, wbose walls wore split by it. Tlio livcr has however 
of late years hugged its left bonk, and now mokes a nearly circular 
sivoop to tho east of the fort, at about 300 yards from it. It is very 
rare, only once iu hve or tix years, tluit the waters actually touch 
the cliff on which it is buiU, but about Uve yours ago they were so 
high os to rander impossible all commanication with tbc fort for five 
or six days. We wem informed that the year before last a man lud 
fallen from the top of the cliff on to the ground below without further 
injury than breaking two of his ribs. Wioding our way up the nearly 
perpeudicular ascent to the highest room of aU, we were met at the 
second gate by tiie youngest sou of tbo Sarddr, a remarkably baud- 
some, cleverdooking child of twelve or thirteen years, dressed in 
clean and becoming garments, and who camp and welcomed us all with 
a very pleasant politeness. At tbo entrance to bis bouse the Sardir 
himself met us, and couducting us through scTeral dark and narrow 
passages, led us into tbo highest room in the castic, long, lofty, and 
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well-proportioned, and with two windows to tUe e&ot and south that 
commanded the view of which we can well imagine that ConoUy 
never got tired. The broad expanse of plain and river, the numerous 
villages (the greater part now deserted) dotting the plain, the bright 
green of the fresh crops, the distant mountains^ all seen in the gorgeous 
hues of sunset, made up a plcturo that was very pleasant to look 
upon. In the moi'o prosperous days of the province, (he whole of tiiis 
plain was one mass of cultivation, but now the greater part of it is 
covered with the cultivation 0201*617 lying in patches round 

such villages as are still inhabited. The Sard&r received us very 
pleasantly and politely, and wo had the usual tkarhAt, tea, and sweet¬ 
meats. The room we were in was that in which Shah Pasond Kb^n 
used to receive Cuttolly, and lower down was the chamber ConoUy 
himself occupied. The Sardir said that unless affairs in Sist/^ 
changed for the better, he would leave bis province altogether, come 
over to Indio, and take service with the Indian Government; but 
this was of course mere talk. They were all very anxious to find ont 
ho\f the Arbitratidn was likely to go, and persisted that the Far£hi 
left behind at Nasfvabdd bad been killed by the Amir of Kim. 'W'e 
stayed for about three-qaaitei’s of ait hour, chatting on various 
subjects, the room being quite filled with the Ssrdir’s retainers. 
When we took our leave, the Sardar accom]>anied us to the lowest part 
of the castle, whore we mounted our horses, much pleased with the 
visit. It is Impcs&ble to imagine a place mote euited by nature to be 
the residence of a cbieftain of I’ank, for from its summit the Sard(ir has 
an uninterrupted view to the furthest comer of bis territories. Sardir 
Ahmad Kh&o has three sons, each by a diiferent mother. Tbe oldest, 
Shamsudin Khiin, the future chief, is quite a European-looking youth; 
he wears trousers and sti’aps with a waistcoat and species of overcoat, 
all profusely ornamented with Eoglisb gilt military buttons. lie 
accompanied the Amir Shir AU Kh&n to Amb&la, sat in the same 
carriage with him, and is one of tbe Hgnies repi’cscnted in the 
bistorioal picture paiuted on that occasion. He is natumlly impressed 
with a sense of the power and greatness of England. The other two 
sons are still boys, both I’omaikably handsome, named Sultan ond 
Ifubammad Hiidar respectively. Tbe three forts are provisioned 
and watered, each independently of the other. 

‘March i8th, 187a. Maitibed two and a-half miles north-north¬ 
west to Ponj-Deh. The wind, which has been so unpleasant for Iho 
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}asi w«okj scorns (o kave ceased. In 6ho afbendon General PoUock’K 
dAi «iD3e in from Kandahar, Vringiog the terrible news of i]\6 
assassination of Loid Majo bj a Ufe convict at the Anclam^ii Islands 
on the 8th Febroarj. It would be useless to attempt n dcsciiption of 
the shock and grief caused hj this mtelligenee through ont the camp; 
it is but a re^ietltioa of the profonnd sorrow and soDsatioii witli which 
the news was received throughout the length and brcaddi of the 
Indian Empire. The Afghan Commissioner^ S^tjid Ndr Muhammad 
Slmh, ia much moved it, and sees in it a cause of Boiious distress 
as well as personal loss to his master, tho Amir Shir Ali Kh^n. He 
admits that the English Empire has many men at oommand capable 
of filling the place thus oro^y made vacant by an assassin'e hand, 
but thinks it improbable that any one of them will fake such 
immediate intei’Cst in the afiairs of the Amir, and feel snch friend¬ 
ship for him as were engendersd by the famous conference at Aiu- 
bfila. General Pollock knows the assassin well. For t^iroo years 
be was his personal orderly at Pcsh&war, and used to vide be¬ 
hind his carriage; and while he was in his service he committed a 
murder close to the gate of his compound. Goncrol Pollock tried, 
convicted, and sentenced ^ man to death, but in con3e<iueuce of his 
previons good character, and especially owing to excellent service lio 
had rendered during tho Amboila campaign, hie sentence was com- 
muted to one of transportation for life to the Andamtin Islands. 
Banished thus, as it were, to a remote comer of the world, ho 
was enabled, in after years, to take the life of the Indian Viceroy. 
In the morning we sent all our brggago on to Fanj-Dch. Tlie 
river was so high that ft had to be iraosported across on camels, 
the mules being i^noless for that puriiosc. At 4 we mounted, 
and fording the river abont half a mile below tlic fort of lAsh, 
with tho water considerably bigber tbaii tho horses’ girths and 
a very strong current, wc passed over some high desert gromid to 
the west of the fort for one mile, and then descended on to the 
plain, encamping close to the village of Panj-Deh, eiirroondcd by 
cultivation and situated about one mile from the right bank of 
the Parah-Kud. Fanj-Deh is a walled village, contaioiog thirty 
families; and was formerly the chief of n group of five other villages, 
whose ruius still dot the plain. The village lauds arc irrigated by 
a canal from the f^r^-Rud. On this side of tlic river tho desert 
recedes more to the west, and leaves a broad strip of land level and 
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fertile, varying fwm cne to two miles in widtli nod about fire milea in 
IcDgtb. The course of the stream through this tract is winding and 
UTOgular. More to the eoath, however, the desert ruxia right np to 
the river bank, and it is on a cliff at this extremity that the iortress 
of Ldsh la built. As mentioned by CoDoUy, the east face of the fort 
is impregnable: the north and west, being separated from the 
adjacent desert by a deep ravine, ^*6 difficnlt of approach; but the 
south side, whon once the river is crossed, offers little obstruction to 
an attacking force. The caves which Conolly noticed still abound in 
the adjoining cliffe. The climate is getting very much warmer, and 
this evening the atmosphere was very close and oppressive. 

‘March 19. Marched at 6.1^ a.u. to the Khush-Bddak, or 
rather Khhshk'Kdd dgfateen miles north-north-west. Bright 
clear morning, with alight bree2e. Our road foi* the first five miles 
crossed the level plain lying between the desert plateau aod the 
Faroh-Rud, and then ascending on to an arm of the desert, crossed 
it for half a mile, and descended into another valley, covered with 
tamarisk, willow,* and iiria, which is known as the Karawfin Eig, 
and is marked on Conolly’e map. The Farah-Eud runs through 
it quite close to the road, over a gravelly bed. This valley is about 
half a mile broad: after leaving it the rood again ascends on to a 
stony desert, ^milar to that on the banks of the Holmand, aod at 
seventeen miles from Panj-Deh descends some forty or fifty feet into a 
broad and deep ravine, mnniog noith and south, the bed of which 
is covered with abundant h'n ia, and through the centre of which runs 
the S.hijsh-Eiidak,'^ a small stream with brackish water. This is the 
invor marked on Conolly’s map as the “Khashek Eood.’' Its actual 
stream now is not more than ten or twelve feet broad, but the breodtU 
of the ravine, some 200 yards, probably marks the extent of the river’s 
surface when nt its greatest flood. The earth around is thickly 
covered with salt. There is capital grazing for cattle here, but water 
for drinking purposes should be brought from the Famh-E6d. This 
stream joins the Hdvnt river further to the south. Prom our 

' Tbs left bask of tL« Rbulik-Rud DiArks tfae end of I^eb Juwaio IsniMy Wtb« 
north: from the ^ht bnak the Af^fh&a temtor/ oocpm«ne«e with the diatHet of 
Fuah. Though such of the anoduesUd Af^&oe le «e 1 ut« met eeJl tbia rtrs the 
Khiiab.B<kd. there is Uttte dooH that iU reel riame ia Elruehk.Btid, or dry mar, m con. 
se^^aenoe of tho little wat«r it poaosoee lo the winter sod epriag drying up direetly 
the mimmer liesta coramence. 

iMdctib t» Iho diioiauUre fonn of j'id, s nvrr.—F. /. (f. 
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Cftmping^gronnd the Parah Hill bore N,N.E., and the range of hills 
called the "Kuh-i-Kala’h-i-Kah ” N.N.W. The evening of thia day 
maTba the oomracncement of the Peisian new year, which falls on onr 
aoth instead of the a ist of hfarch, owing to loap-yoar h* 

Starting at 6 A.it., on aecoont of tlio inci'casing heat of the weather, 
whicli necessitated an early move, wc aseeuGed a desert plateau con¬ 
tinuing right up to the cultivated district of Kala’h-i-Kah and, though 
cfivensd with sliingle, affording good gracing for camels. Wo passed 
several docks of gioneci with u few young bustard; and some of our 
party caught a young fox alive. Tlio Chief of the district complained 
much of the extortions the villagers of Do Kola'll hod suffered, first at 
the hands of SanUr hfuhamotad Ya'kdb Khin, who passed through hero 
last year fn roui4 to take Hcr^t; and secondly from Sardfirs Muliammad 
Ashun Kh£n and Far/imurs Kk£R, who were sent in his puiwi by 
Amir SJiir Ali Kh^n. Tliej bad so eaten up the whole place that 
we could Dot even obtain obaff for onr horses, Jn the afternoon 
Saidur Ahmad Klidii of L^elx Jowain called on General Pollock to 
CD(]QiTC again whether the English Government t/ooUl be prepared 
to make him an absolute chief, iude^iondent alike of Afghdnistiin 
and Persia. And as be and his companions woro to take leave on 
the following day, General Goldsinid sent over for themselves and 
th«r relatives a variety of giila, among which were pistols and tele- 
scopes. March aist being New Year’s Day and a great feast of tho 
Persians, all the servants came in a body to congratulate the General; 
and in return were promised a handsome dowenr on arrival at Mash¬ 
had, to enable them to celebmte their feast at that place. 

Kalali-i-Kah is tho namo given to a tract of land about twelve milos 
in length and eight to nlae miles bi^oad, lying at tbo foot of a range of 
hills beoriog tbe same name, and mnning duo west and east. They 
are foom Soo to looo feet high, quite Imrron, and of a sendstono 
formation. In the district there arc eight villages, of which the 
principal is Do Kala'h, whei^e we pitched our comp. This place is 
divided into two ports, Shib-Deh and Deh-i-Pain, or the 'sloping’ and 
' lower village.’ The land is irrigated partly by canals brought from 
the PhraL-Rud, 3d roilas distant, and, when they fail, by kaud/4 dng 
from the neighbouring hills. Tl»e population is principally pure 
T^ik, with an intermixture of Afghans. The revenue is paid to the 

’ Tba m1«cC[«iu £mn Ui« jourvAl «•«» to temiaato H««, ratber than on tiio lath 
Mueb, M impliod hy tJio writor on ooaniMidng to oxlncl, nl 274 J. 0 . 
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Governor of IlerAt, and the district boe nothing to do with Fai’ah, 
which belongs to Muhammad Afzal Khin- To tbe west, the juria- 
d lotion of Kala’h-i-Kali fenninates at Cbih St^ak, which is 
b^ond the H&rtlVRud; the Afghins have the right of pasturage up 
to that point, but there is no cultivation. The beat in summer is 
^€ry great, A considerable quantity of cotton is grown here, which 
is sold in Sistin. 

Prom Kala’h-i-Kab to the Hirfit-Rud there ia a distance of eixteen 
milca in a due westerly direction, and at the fifth mile the ^mous 
Zi&rat of ImAm Z^id is passed on the right of the road. This Ziirat, 
which is called the Rig-i-rawin, or moving sand, is most remarkable 
nnd siigaUr. At the ei^treme west of the range of hills which has 
been described as lying in a straight Hoe due north of the Ralali-i- 
Kcb distinct, is a bill some 6oo feet high and half a mile long. 
The southern face of this hill, to the very summit) is covei^od with 
a drift of fine and very deep sand^whicb has evidently been there for 
egos, os testified by the munbor of large plants growing on its surface. 
None of tlio ac^jacont hills have any treoes whatever of sand-drift, 
and the surface of the surronnding ^ert is hard and pebbly. The 
westernmost portion of this elevated ground contmna the Ziirat, and 
the natives say, and with reason and truth, that at times the hill ^ves 
out a strange startling noise, winch they compare to the rolling of 
drums. Captain Lovett, who was fortunate enough to bear it, dc* 
scribes its effect upon him as like the waillug of an ^lolian harp, 
or the sound occasioned by the vibration of several telegraph wires— 
very fixie at first, but incroasiog every moment in Tolnme and in* 
tonsity; and the seoret strain is said somotames to lost as long as 
an hour at a time. Tlie face of the hill is concave, its cavity ia 
filled with the saud, aud underneath there appears to be a bard 
limestone surface. It would be useless, after a summary inspection, 
to hazard on opinion as to the cause of the remarkable sounds that 
proceed from the hiU; but it ia noticeable that they may be produced 
by any largo number of men, at tlic top, putting tlie sand in motion. 
It should be remarked at the samo time that the noise is oftsn 
heard in perfectly still weather, find when nobody is near the bill; 
and it is singular also that the limit of the sand at the bottom seems 
never to be encroached upon by filling sand from the summit, 
though the ^ce of the hill and sand-drift is very steop. On watching 
the sand this morning at the time ho heard the sound, Captain Lovett 
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oheerved that its Tibratioos and tho movements of lUe pilgrims who 
had gone to the somrait of the drift, occarred at the same moment. 
The natives, of course, ascribe miraculous propcitJes to the hill. It 
is believed to be the grave of tho Imdra ZdVd, the grandson of 
Husain, the son of AH. Tradito says that, being pursued by his 
cssxnios, he came to this htU for infuge, vaxs covered one night by the 
miraculous and'driit, and has never been seen again. They say tJjat 
the sand, thus miracnlously brought by Hoavcnly aid, could be 
removed by no earthly power, and that were any one impious enough 
to try it, ^e sand would return of its own accord. They believe tbo 
hill, like the ancieot oracles, to give out warning when any tiring 
important is going to happen in tiie distriet. Thus, in the time 
when the TtSrkmans used to make their forays as far south as this, 
the hill always gave warning the night before their arrival; and we 
a« assured that the arrival of our Mission was heralded by the same 
sounds. Tlie head of the district told ns that the noise could be 
beard in still weather at a distance of ten miles; and S^yid Nl 5 r 
MuLmmad Shah dcolaies be heaid it distinctly 'Inst night at our 
camp five miles odl Shia’bs and Susnia alike, uouble to contend 
agmust the evidence of their ears, come to worship at this miraculous 
spot, and here find a common ground on which they can meet in 
amity. Obete Muhammadans do not generally subject themsslves to 
so severe a trial of faith as that of visiting this particular Zldra^ii^. 
It is a very steep climb for tliem to ibe commencement of the band 
of sand, about 200 feet broad and nearly perpondicular ; and as they 
sink up to the thighs in ibis at every step, often must they regret 
that the Xm 6 m could not have hid himself in a more oeeessible spot. 
The tomb is situated at the top of tho sand ridgo, and it is in tlioir 
descent that the faithful ate generally rowordod for the trouble they have 
voluntarily undergone by hearing the miraculous noise. Sardir Ahrnad 
HI fin. all his attendants, and a groat number of staUvart Afgbfins, 
went up the hill, and we observed that they were more than half'aa-bour 
getting across the sand: our 001*0 efibminate Tehrfin servants did not 
seem to care to make the attempt. The base of the hUl is surrounded by 
graves of the faithfnl, who, it is to be hoped, are not disturbed in their 
lost sleep by the unearthly warnings of the object of their devotion. 
It is probable, after all, that science could give a very aimplo explanation 
of tiie phenomena; but be would be a bold man who tried to explain the 
same by natural causes within 100 miles of its influence. 
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Afber this Ziir&t Is p&sscd the wige of the Kala'h*i-Kah biUs ikIU 
hack to the northward, but the view is bounded in e^er/ directiou, on 
the north and west, by other raugee of mountains. Twelve miles from 
the Do SoJa 1 ;i wo passed a small eonical hill to the left, and plunged 
into the ravine Imown os the Sbilah-i-Zahik, which collects the water¬ 
shed of the hilly ranges to the north, but never contains any great 
omoont of water. Its bed was, as usual, covered with Mria and 
brushwood. Four miles further over the desert bronghC us to the left 
bank of the H£rdt>E^d, To onr disappointment we found the river-bed, 
which at this point is ICC yards wide with a gravel bottom, quite dry; 
but we soon obtaiued a plentiful supply of good water by digging 
three or four feet below the surface. The river is liere known as the 
HdHit, and highei* up it is called the Adraskond ; bat wc could not 
discover where the change of name occurred. From our halting-place 
to its fall into the Sistin lake its waters arc not utilised in any way 
whatever. At times it is so full as to be impassable. Sardirs Ahmad 
Kh&n and hCard^n Khfin accompanied us for about two miles on tMg 
day’s march, and <hen departed, the former £bv Lisb, the latter for 
Forah. 

Five o’clock the next morning (March 22nd) saw us in the saddle; 
all our heavy tents and ba^age having been sent on the night befoi'e 
under a strong guard, owing to reporte that the road was unsafe. 
Onr route for sixteen miles was a constant ascent and descent over 
stony desert and rocky slopes, till we reached the well of Damdam, 
situated at the foot of a small bill of the same natno on the right of 
the road. The water, though uninviting in appearance, was drinkable, 
and wo halted here for breakfast, and then rounding a hiU to the right 
fband ourselves in a desert valley, nearly six miles wide, called the 
D^t-i-Atashkhftnah, covered with aaafcetidah Deserted as the wliole 
conntry was, not a single human creature being visible, it yet lost 
much of ita desolate appearance owing to the abundant verdure wluch 
clothed the ground nnd the nxunerous thorn-bushes now in full bloom. 
The most remarkable of the plain of the Chih-i*Damdam was 

found in the numerous fragmeuts of variegated marble of all colours 
which strewed its aurfiiee, some of which were really beautiful. The 

> Th« Afgk&n C«aajaia^« isforued Ui tlist fuiiber «o tbs norHi tbe 
kh&QAh (or ' WMto «r Fira-lioam.* «li»l from tii» bo* (bat tbt aatirw Snd 
flmb« (or tbrir muikoU OK fl. b£U utoktod Uurw) ch*ssw iU nvae to th* * WmIs of 
Daipoir&ad furWior north itill &«aj uatil itjoJoB the g«ot Jeeort of Weir. 
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rock of Damdam itself is ateantiful pink granite, and its eoutli face 
is covered Trith a soneVdrift similar to (Ixat of tUo Eig-i-rawiln at tho 
Zi6rot of Iraira Ziul. Prom tbo peasants who occoropanied the enrap 
we learnt tlxat in olden times tins road vcoa most imsafe, but since tho 
advent of the Amir of K6Vn highway vohhorics had coa«hI. We saw 
a few deer and and-grouso during onr rnorch, and wove struck witli 
the increasing coldness of the temperature cauatHl hy tlic ascent we 
1 ia*l mads. Tn o miles beyond tlic Daslit-i-Atashkhiinal) we found oiir 
camp pitched at the entrance to a range of barren bills, and by the 
»de of a well callud Ch^i'i-Sagak, 24 miles W. from the If/trdt rivor. 
The water in ^e well was stinking and undrinkable. 

From Chih-i-Sagak to Dumb, twentynjight miles north-west, we 
bod a fatiguing march. Leaving the camp at the former plaee the road 
rises through hills, with a gra<laal ascent for four miles to the line of 
the watershed and top of the pass, colled hero the ‘ Godar<i-lArLl-U 
Zird/ owing to the yellowness of tire rocks in tho vicinity. This pass 
is 5 oo feet above the level of the LDsbt-i'Atashkhftnah, and fioin it 
a fine view can be obtained of the mountainmis nrrd desolate enuntry 
around, which appears to be bounded, in every direction but the sonth, 
by barren ond rocky ranges of serrated hills. Tlie descent from tlie 
top of the pass is very gradusd, through hilly and utterly desolate 
scenery, the severity of which was however somewhat mitigated by a 
number of beautifa] orchids, and other wild fiowers, which manage in 
some unaccountable manner to fiourisU in this sterile rc^on. At a 
mile from the suromit of tho ‘ Godar,’ two springs called ‘ Garnish ’ 
ore possed on the right hand with fairly good water. At eight miles 
from tijc pass road again ascends and crosses another lino of 
watershed, not of the same elevation, and then makes a moro decided 
deficent on to a Mitley some three miles broad, affbrding excellent 
eaznel pasturage, and known os the Eud-I-Mil. This v^dley mas 
nearly north and eontb, and has a high hiU to tho west evllod the Kala'h- 
i-£dh. The road then follows this volley wliicb winds along the base 
of the hills, and, passbg two good springs of fresh wator at twenty- 
dz miles, finally emerges through ilie narrow bed of a mountain 
torrent into the spacious plain, called Tagd-^urub, on tbo cast side 
of which is situated the village of Durub. Apparently enclosed 
in every dh«c^on fay hills, the araa possesses an outlet in the 
eoQth-wcst which carries off the drainage to Neh-R'jndau, Tho 
village is built immediately under tho range of rooky hills which 
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forms tbo eostera boandary of tbe villa^, having to its soQtb'West a 
high moantain, stlil streaked with sziow at the time of out vieit» 
called the K.tSh<i-Sbah. It contains 300 houses and almost aooo 
inhabitants, and has estensiTe cultivation and some gaidens surround¬ 
ing it. The hill which more portfcalarlj overlooks it is crotmed by 
a very old and ruined fort, which they say dates from the time of the 
hint Elai^i kings. It is matter of tradition that this was one of two 
forte (the other being near the Kala’h-i-Kuh), which were occupied by 
two brother8> of whom the name of one, Sikandax Paabi £hin, alone 
remains, and who nsed to plunder and rob all traveliers on this rood, 
they themselves oxvning obedience to no one. The fort of Darah is 
said to have come into the possession of ILbw^ah Ali K&zi almost 150 
years ago : this p>ersonage acknowledged the Shah of Persia, and from 
that time it Ixas descended in bis family—the present Ifatkhuda, 
whose name is also Khw^Jah Ali K 4 zi, being the gTcat*gmndson of tlie 
original possessor. It pos&easee sa small springs of excellent water, 
and two iaudU. Its climate is good all the year ronud, bat cold iu 
winter. •* 

Duruh was so destitute of suppUea, that though we bad intended 
halting there for two days, we were obliged to posh on tho next 
morning to obt^n forage for the horses. Our march was but a eon- 
tinnous ascent and deecent over the same rocky mountain ranges. 
For ’the first fourteen miles the road ruos stmight over the plain of 
Duruh in a west-north-wert direction, when it reaches the mountain 
range on tho western side, and turning the corner of some low granite 
hills to the right, arrives at the ‘ Cbih-i-Beiineh/ a good well with 
good water, which is situated in a narrow valley between the granite 
hills afoiesaid and alofty hill called the ' Kiiib-i-Zilsila^.’ On ibe plain 
were some few tents of shepherds and large fiocka; but the graaing 
here was much more scanty than that obtiuned in the neighbourhood 
of the H£rut river. We dismounted and breakfasted at this well; 
and remounting at 10.15 a.M. pursued our way along the bed of a 
watercourse, which, ascending gradually for three miles, reached the 
summit of the inuge of the Zilzila hills the line of tho watershed, 
at an elevation of 500 feet above the level of the Durah plain, or 
about 4800 feet above the level of the sea. This pass is known as the 
• GodaTwi.Meeburo,* and from its summit the road gradually deecends 
for three miles through hills, which it clears at the twentieth mile 
' An|^i<K, * HUl of tii« J- 0 . 
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froni Diiruh, and emergos into the epaeiooa Idll-lockcd valloy of 
Hdsainab&d, reaching tbo Tillage at four miles dlbt&ncs iVoTQ tbo 
hills, Sasaltie and granite formations wore noticeable in tho hill 
ranges^ and rhubarb and asnfmtlda were also ol'sorved growing on 
tlieir sides. Huaainabfid, which is onl)' of eight years’ standing, owes 
its czistonco to the energy of Mir Ahim Kbdn of IC/lVn, who built it 
of noatlv-conati*DCtcd houses, surrounded it witli a wall Hanked at tUc 
comers by four towera, and indneed imniigranU from K^’in and Sar 
Bishah to settle in it. The soil though gravelly is very productive, 
yielding excellent craps of wheat and barley; and tlie water is good 
and plentifnl, though somewhat hraekisli. About tliiiiy-six families 
constitute the population, of whom half arc Shfa’hs and half Sunnis* 
A broad line dorm the centre of the village divides the rival scots, 
and though the Sunnis are not allowed to call the ‘ Azin,’ there is no 
guarrehing, os the Amii has placed over all an Akhtind, Miillnh Hai<br 
Mubamtnnd, to see tbat]>eaco is preserved. On entering the villugo we 
came upon on old crone burning incense to hoop oif tlie evil eye \ and 
shortly oftoi* ouv arrival tbo hlihradsdiir who luul been sent from 
Biijand, by name Sfiijnd Mir Asad Ullab Beg, n fine old man with a 
long black heard, came in from Sar BfsbaK (of which place lie ^ras tlra 
NaTb) to pay his respects to the Oeneml. From him wc Icnmt that 
the Persian Commissioner was still at Biijond, having passed through 
this village ten days prcvionsly. The climate in the valley of Ilusain- 
abid was delightfully pnro and invigorating \ and the rosy, healthy 
childran we saw on all sides, testified to its excellence. A great deal of 
snow falls here daring the winter, and tlic inhabitants told us that 
this year they had soon it on tlic ground fully tliroo foot docp for 
twenty-four Aays. Onr now Mihmjlwbtr we fotmd was a man of groat 
power and autitority in these parts, and mneb druaded, as he had tlic 
right to cut oS the oars, noses, and bands of all who offended against 
law. There had once been many struggles for poirei* lietwecn liim and 
tho reigning governor of Masli-Imd, but their differences had been 
amicably arranged for some years imi. 

We halted at this village for two days to give tho men and animals 
a rest, and on the a 5 th March laarchod to the largo village of Sar 
BIshah, twenty-nine miles west-north-wost. For seventeen miles tho 
road runs in a general west-north-west direction, with gradual ascent 
over the vjdloy in which Hdeainabfid is situoted, and then entora tbo 
hilly range which forms ito vnslern boundary, jK>pubirly known as 
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the range of the ' Goixda-kuh/ At the eighteentU mile from our 
starting-point is a spring of fresh water, where there had formerly 
been a small village and some cultivation sow abandoned, and where 
we halted and breakfasted amid a shower of lain. We found that at 
this point we had already ascended nearly' noc feet from Hfisaioabid. 
A great number of llidts’ black tents with docks and herds were 
observed in the neighbourhood of the entranoe to the Gonda-k^b, 
and a shepherd informed \is that the valley afforded excellent paetorage 
ibr the docks, tended by 400 families. This winter, however, the snow 
was so severe, and remained so long upon the gronnd, that numbers 
of the sheep were lost. From here we found that the road continued 
to ascend for four miles further to the summit of the pass and line of 
the watershed, 1840 feet above the level of Htisainab^d, and 740 
above the spring at which we breakfasted. The ascent to this pass 
was somewhat steep. hVom the summit the road descends very 
gradually on to another spacious plain, similar to the three we have 
traversed in succession since leaviog Kala’h-i*lCah, and bounded on all 
sides by mountainsr It is noticeable that as wc have advanced west, 
each of those steppes has been higher than the last, and this is especi¬ 
ally the case with the valley of Sar Bishah, the level of whidi is not 
more than doo feet below the level of the summit of tho pass, and 
consei^uently about inoo feet higher than the Husainabiid plateau. 
The village of Sar Bishah is situated seven miles west of the summit 
of the Godar-i'Qonda Euh, on the western sdo of the valley, and at 
the foot of a range of barren hills. It consists of 500 domed-roofed 
mud houses with about 300c inhabitants, and hse the remains of a 
strong ark or citadel, which was destroyed at the time of the q,narrels 
between the father of the present Amir of Kim and onr Mihmindir’s 
father. Ihere are also the remains of an Uzbek watch-tower m the 
vicinity. Blend is very clieap here, the ordinary price being eight 
mctiH* for the krdH,' and water is also good and abundant. 'We 
were detained two days at Sot Bishah by heavy rain, with frost, ice 
and snow, but marched on the n8tb March for a village called Mud, 
twenty-one miles distant, north-west by west. The general character 
of the intervening country was gravelly level plain with scanty vegeta¬ 
tion : there were few inhabitants, aud cultivation was only seen at the 
base of the hills. At sixteen miles the line of watershed of another range 
of hills is crossed by a pass called the Godar-i-Big, 6jOo feet above 
the level of the sea, and 300 feet above Sar Blsbab, from which there 
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19 a gradual d^eat tiiioiigli low hills on to the valloy in which 2^1 uil 
H situated^ and which is aboat four miles bi*oad. 

EHom MtSd a march of twenty-three miles weat-nortU-west brought 
ufl into the capital city of Birjand, from \vlucb there was a distance of 
about 400 miles further to Mosh'lind. Tlic murob from Mud to Bir* 
jand exhibited ((uito a change in the sc^aicry. Thu roud run over a 
fertile vuUey some tcu or twelve miles broud» bounded on either side by a 
range of barren hills, and beyond tliose 00 the right hand again was 
another vailey of ffhieli we caught occasional glimpses titrough ojicnings 
in the bills, the summits of which wore strvaked with snow. At uvory 
two or three miles we passed or water-tanks^ some of tbum 

dry and ruined, but the goncruUty in good repair, with an cxcclluot 
supply of fresh cold wotcr^fumisbing nuotlier proof of the czcuHudcc 
of the Amir of KHin’s rule in bis own province: wlierovcr wc have been 
wc have noticed that bo seems generally popular, and the llounshtng 
condition of the Tillages bears testimony to the sccuiity tbo mbabltauts 
nnder bis govurumeut. Our roud made a gradual und very slight 
ascent for the Hrst ten miles, and thou coirunoncfld un equally slight 
descent, Four miles from Mud is situated the flourishing village of 
yok-Barakht (or ' one tree'), and at sixteen miles wo passed the large 
village of fiojd on the right liand, situated at the extremity of the 
range of hills which divided the valley we were traversing and the plain 
we bad noticed lying beyond. Bojd is a village of considemblu 
sine, and Is huUt on tire surface of the bills, being siumoimted by a 
ruined fort. It is suiTonudcd by gardens and cultivation. IZidf u 
mile fuidher on is the pretty little village of Ilajjlabad, stindiag in u 
perfect grove of orchards, and also suercuuded by cultivation; while five 
and a-balf miles further is lUrjand, situated at the end of tlic valley, 
with surrounding country and scenery much I’cscmbliug the nclghbour- 
liood of the Albun at TeJtnln. At one mile and a-liulf from the towjx 
we were met by an ief/ZACZ with two led horses, hcvlcd by tlie 
youngest son of the Amir, a very little fellow of some eight or nine 
years old, who had already made a visit to Tehrin: he ^vas an exact 
representation on a small scale of his father the Amir, riding a very 
large horse that ho eoold barely straddle in a very plncky manoor ; 
and whenever be could bring the horse within speaking distance, was 
must anxious to engage in conversation. 

We found that the Persian Commissioner bad left for Mash-bad five 
or six days previously, liavfng from all accounts bled tlie airthoritics 
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coQsidembly, not alone in respect of money, but of the oarpei^ for wbioh 
ibis place if famous. He bad also given oat that be bad received a 
' sonad ' or document from the British Commissioner, to the elfect that 
Sist£n was the ioalienable proper^ of the Persians; and bed farther 
informed the authorities here that we meant to proceed to Tebiin vtd 
Her&t. This latter invention caused as much trouble, both in obtain- 
ing money and camels. On our march this day we met a Persian 
officifti on his way to Sistiiu with a letter irom the Hisimu-s-SaltBziab>~ 
probably on a mission of enquiry as to what was doing in the province, 
for it is said there is do great fiiendliness between the two governors ; 
but we hear that a sword of honour is ou its way to Sist^ as a 
present to the Amir from the Shah. 

We were detained three days in Biqand by the impossibility of 
getting beasts of burden, and eventoally had to leave all our heavy 
ienta and baggage behind to be forwaided on by the camels, which 
were hourly promised; while we marched with the bell-tents and 
such baggage as could bo carried on our own mules. During this time 
the usued ceremonial visits were paid aud received without the cooar- 
rence of anything of note. The Amir’s eldest son was a singularly- 
stupid woodon-heoded youth, wanting maoners and conversation, and 
was entirely in the hands of the hfustoH or manager of oflhirs, who 
was remarkably intelligent. 'While the Amir himself is away in 
Sistin, it is said that his mother, a very rigorons old lady, vales the 
piovince of Eiin, and that it was principally to her obstinacy that we 
owed so muoh difficulty in obtaining farfL^la The ark or citadel of 
Biijand, in which the Amir’s palace is situated, is a handsome mud- 
brick building with two very luge square towers, and five or six 
mud ones coonocted by high walls. The reoeption-room'-oeiling, 
walls, and all—is composed entirely of mirrors of various siaoa do^'e- 
tailed one iuto the other, with many tawdry pietuies let into the 
glass. 'While we were at Bi^and a great distribution of alms took 
place in the town on account of the close of the Mdharam, during 
which time the Amir had at hie own expense no less than seventy 
Tizias, or representations of the death of Ali, &c., &o., continually 
exhibited in various parts of the province: thus keeping up his 
popularity both with priest and people. Mr. Kosario’s tent was 
crowded the whole time of our stay here by applicants for advice 
and medicine 5 sore eyes and cutaneous diseases being the principal 
maladies. He was also sent for od au emergent summons to the 
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Amir’s barem, bnt found be was merely expected to ro-bcaxHify a 
freckled faoe. Birjftud, the capital dtj of tlie province of Kffln, is 
situated under a range of low hills on the nortlicrDmoBt side of a 
fertile valley running east and west, and of wliicli the southern 
bonudaiy 5a tbo lofty range of barren bills known ns tlie Kuli- 
Biikrfin*: from which the jirincipal supply of water is obtained for the 
city by four largo kauitfs. Tire oity at the present time eoiwists of 
about 3,coo domo-roofed mud-bnilt houses, erected ou I be sloinug 
ground of the hills above mentioned j it faces to the jKnith and has 
a frontage of about thi*ee-quarfcors of a mile; is not surrounded by a 
wall; and has no ark or citadel or means of defence, escepl cticU as 
may be afforded by the walled enclosure in which is situated the 
residence of tiie Amir, built ou the lowest grouiul, The old citadel, 
built on rising groand at the north-west corner of the town, is in 
mins; and tho toim itself is completely commanded from any of 
the lew hills to its i*ear: it has no buildings of any importance, but 
possesses six caravanserais and some 20c sho^is, and the Amir has 
already commenced tiie construction of a grand, A/car. The city 
numbers at the present moment some 15,000 inhabitants, and luis 
within itfi jurisdiction seventy to eighty villages: those villages, 
however, boing printipally situated near natural springs, aiv de¬ 
pendent fer thrii existence on a very precarious supply of Nsnler: in 
seasons of drought these springe very often dry up, and the villageiv 
then come into the town, deserting their villages until such times 
as water may be more plentiful, Villages in the district aro called 
‘ Kilat.’ The town is divided into two unequal portions by the 1 tread 
and gonorally dry bod of a water-course which dmins the hills to 
tlie north. The carpets for which tho locality has long been lamons urc 
almost eutii^ely febricated in the village of Damkhsli, about fifty miles 
to the north-east of Biijond. The principal products of tiro province 
of Ktun are safiVon, carpets, a cloth called kftrk, kMdif unmanu¬ 
factured silk, sir/sU, nuts of oU sorts, dried frciits, almonds, and 
t small quantity of cotton. These are exported to Karmen, Yozd, 

' BdiLvl tbe hUls of BUcr&u to th« mth-ewt, ftboat 91 tailte distant, tbs lulivus tnid 
os that nn enoraoMfUnSr tr«« vu t» bs fcimd assr s plAse csIlcU GuUfHiiz. This Ueo 
mssaurw sjwut C 3 Es^lisk ysrds la ^umfsnnce, sccordiog to tU* nntivs ncoou&t, 
and bos s or 6 ipedss of Ablss bellt in Us trunk, copaLlo, so it is said, of contniiuD^ 
jooo sboop. Sous of its IjrAnobsS UiU boor Isavaa Quor;! Ono tbu be Uio ' Arbru 
9 cc ’ pf Marco ?olo t 
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Mash^bad, Telitin, Her&t, Bandar-Abb&s, &c., dtc.; and tlie pioTince 
rccdiTee in ezcbaoge horn Elarmin tba coarser species of sbawi manu- 
factcros, turbans, aitu or cloaks, and kuri: from Herit, rice: from 
Yazd, maunfactared silk, turbans called Imimas, a sabstance known 
as kodak, and native sugar: from Kbabis, oranges, lemons, dates, and 
other fruits: from Sist&n, grain of all sorts; and from Bandar-Abbas, 
tea, spioee, sugar, and European manufactures generally. Prom Bir- 
jand to Karmin by Kbabis is ten stag^: to Yoad by Kormin tweafy< 
two stages: to Her&t by Sunnistan and Tabaa (Sbia'h Tabaa), nine 
^ges. Tbe Amir ^ of ^in pays no fixed revenue to the SLab, but 
supports the whole expenditure of tmpe and government servants, 
located in bis province, as well as that incurred in tbe government 
of Sist&n: be, moreover, transmits from ^me to time presents or 
' ta’arufr,’ in money and Hnd, to Tehrin. 

We i^nitted Biijand on April 2nd, having previously sent off a 
courier with a heavy mail for Tehr&n, vid Mash-had. It was long 
since we bad received any news from England; and some members of 
the Mission may qsmember the cruel disappointment occasioned by 
the conduct of one of their unsympathetic brethren who, on April 1st, 
called out loudly In the middle of tbe camp that tbe English conrier 
had arrived at last 1 The woe-begone faces of the deluded ones, when, 
rushing from their tents, they were informed that they were merely so 
many ‘ poissoos d’Avril,' gave to the joke, however, a somewhat melan¬ 
choly character.' Bre^^ing up camp at i p.u. amid a crowd of spe^ 
tators, we left all cor big tents and heavy baggage behind under charge 
of the Phnsh B&shi and Farash ICbanab. Crossing low hills at the 
back of the camp, and leaving the town on the left, the road tnrns 
abruptly to tbe right, and for five miles runs in an east-north-east 
direction, skirting the water-course that divides the town of Biijand, 
a nd paa^ng at every two miles an Ahaffthdr or water-tank of excellent 
pure cold water. It then changes direction to tbe north-nortb-east, 
and crosses a stony plain which bends to the east and joins the Sar 
Bishah valley, having on the right ft romarkable conical bill known 


’ Tbs Anir Lm mdi : 

I. Sftrhaof AM Akbtr Eblo. now tt BlrjKnd. Hrs motbor wti tb« daugbWr of 
» MO of Sftiyid Kbits, fovemor of Dsrslduh. 
i. Sa^ADg Mir Iko&H Sb&n, U KortoU. Els molbu wss tbe (iMgtMr of o mq 
of Lntf All Khio, go?amor of Neb BaadSu. 

Eildv KuU Kh^, oubo to tbo itfittal. 
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AS ihe or HiU of Serpente, at the foot of which is a large 

viUage called Kala't-i-BiSjdi. Rising again over a rockj ridgo and 
passing nine dlanhdra and the village of Isbkamhainbfid to tbo loft, 
the road, pursues its coarse over uiother wide stoo}^ plain, with small 
hamlets and patches of caltivaticn dotting its Burfacc here nod there, 
and then, ebangiug dii^ectlon to nort1i-north*wcst, reacbes at the tenth 
mile the little village and garden (with vvater-tank) of Mdlii*abud. 
From this point tlie voad runs nearly nortli, nod a mile aftcrwaids 
enters the range of the Samand'i-Sbab bills, running, so far as we 
could judge, neatly east and west. At twelve miles wo passed the 
picturesque-looking fort and village of Pisukbthen, ascending gra¬ 
dually through wild and desolate scenery, wo traversed the iair^ or 
defle of the same name, and in tbo face of a bitterly cold north wind 
reached, at the sixteenth mile, the summit of tbo pass and line of tbo 
waterebed, at an elevation of 1,900 foot above the level of Biijoud. 
From this point a good road, with a giadual descent of 450 feet in 
two miles, took ue to the village of Gliiuk, charmingly situated among 
the hills. At Gbiuk ^ we were induced to halt foe one day owing to 
the unusually beavy rain. The village was exceedingly picturesque, 
being built stage upon stage on the side of the hills, and embosomed 
in orchards and fruit trees. The wind here is however so high that 
all the gardens are surrounded by high stone walls for protection, 
especially for the grape-vine which is extensveiy giown. Ihe whole 
scene stnkingly recalled the ebanuiug village of Kohrud on the 
Isfahan road, familiar tc every Fersian traveller. Tbe place bad 
suffered severely fiom tbe fomine, loslug more than liolf its population. 

Our start for Sob-Deb, the nest balting-placo, was made very early 
on tbe 4tb, in bright, dear, bracing weather. The 1 * 004 , as usual, led us 
through longe after range of bills, intorapeiacd with sairow valleys, 

^ Is asy ts oeUeed AM th«r» is saothw »oi .% aherrUt route Cram Bii;fAa8 to Turi>M*U 
EAdtri. vUtbor we ware prccaodiog. of which tbs stogss sn as foUows 
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most of them under oaltiTatioD, wltli ^ood springs of wftter> fvhiU the 
monatain slopes ofE^ml uausually good pasturage for large herds of 
cattle. The hills were mostly of sandstone, lunestone, slate, clay, or 
trap formation. Wild rhubarb and tulips greir in abundance on oil 
aides, and we noticed that when the trap ceased, so did the wild 
rhubarb. In spite of the inoreasing fertility of the country, it was 
still desolate to a degree r not a single hucoan being was met with 
on this day’s march, and the villages in the valleys had been almost 
depopulated by famine and emlgtatlon. We reached Seh-Beh in a 
tremendous storm of wind, hail and rain, and our camp was soon 
invaded by a crowd of its inbabitimte, who came to stare at the 
strangers and offer them carpets eimtlar to those of Biijand, only moch 
dearer, and made by two emigrants from Darakbsh, who are settled 
here. The Tdikmans sometimes sweep down the valley in which 
Sefa'Deh lies, and over the bills into the K&m district ^ The village 
itself is like the ordinary run of Persian villages, and the majority 
of iU mud'built dome-roofed bonees are in ruins, owing to the distress 
of the famine year^ The chief of both the village and the valley is a 
man named Mirsa Husain, possessed of great wealth and influence and 
a local reputa^on for hospitality, He keeps, it is said, a granary 
for charitable distribution, which he never allows to become empty. 
He, with thirty of the villagers, is a follower of Agha Khfin, at 
Bombay. 

As we were auxioosly expecting news of our camela from Biijand, 
it was decided to make a short match of ten miles hence to Rum, a 
village lying to the west of a lofty bill called Angarin, in the hope of 
receiving news of them there, and instead of going in at once to Kiin. 
The only incident of the march worth mentioning was the sudden ap¬ 
pearance, during our halt for breakfast, of a dumb man, who seemed 
most anxious to make us understand some story he tried to explain, by 
various signs, such as firing with a gun, striking with a sword, tying 
his hands behind his back, etc. He was not deaf, but he could give no 
quite intelligible answer to the quesrions put to him j and we came to the 
conclusion that be was probably the vietini of some ck^pdo or raid. 
Kdm is an uninteresting little village, with about thirty families now 
dwelling in it. It had the same tale to tell of the sufferings ceased by 

‘ B«70iia the of Wh which boabd Uu S«h Coh vsUoy to th» CMt is the ««• 
ticustiOQ o{ Of desert plMg wUdi w« pMsd sasr Chtii«S 4 f»h sad wUeb sMCoba nigh 
up Co H«rv. 
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the famine, h&vug loet seventy of its iithahitaots through dc&tli and 
emigration. Some more Kbwojftb dieciidos of Agha fCb^ are to be 
fhond here, who remit a portion of their scanty savinge to him &om 
time to time. The villagers have but a hard life of it, with tbolr 
recent severe sufieriogs from the famiue and their coustant dread of 
the Turkmans, agaiost whom they have no defence or protection 
whatever, save, it may be, their extreme poverty. The march from 
Rum to K6 id, a distance of about twenty miles, led os throngU an 
exteDsive elevated area of onldvated land, whiob surprised ns, as wo 
eould see no means whatever of artidoial irngation. The bill sides 
were ploughed, and ready for sowing: the upturned soil appeared to 
be of unusual richness; and the mulberry-tree was extensively culti¬ 
vated for silk in the villages through whioh wo passed, and of whioh 
there wore a great many nestling in the sheltered nooks of tho 
ranges of hiUs that bounded the plateau. Tlieso bills wci’e still 
streaked with snow, and onr ears were pleasantly greeted with the 
familiar note of tho cuckoo on all sides. Ascending tiie pass, or 
godar, of Khanak, 730 feet above, and at a distsncc of seven mUes 
from Iblm, we made a sharp descent to the valley in which lay tho 
villages of Khanak and Khormy—the latter now deserted by all 
bnt thirty families, chiefly Siiyids. From the godar itself we ob- 
^ed a very fine view of the town of Kiln, lying at onr feet i» 
a valley commanded by the hill Abusir, and surrounded by a deep 
belt of cultivation and gardens. The charro of the scene, however, 
was completely dispelled on nearer acquaintance \ for we found the 
gardens deserted and dried up, aud tho town itself a mass of min, 
desolation, and confusion. The inhabitants crowded ont to sec us, 
causing us a good deal of inconvenience by tboir uncivil curiosity; 
but, to car surpi^ there woe no iHikhdl eent to gi'eet the General. 
This, however, was explained by the Hihta^d^, who attributed tlie 
omission to the fhet that there were scarcely any horsee to be had in 
the place ; and also to the absence of the Governor and his Deputy in 
Biijand. He was confirmed in this statement by a deputation of twelve 
of the principal inhabitants of the town, who waited on the General 
the day after onr arrival, to apologise for tho apparent neglect, and to 
explain to him the state of ruin aud depression from whioh Kff n wna 
then snfibring. Sotting aside losses fiom death, so many families bad 
emigrated to Sistdn (which they described as a ‘hell foil of bread’), 
that the place was bereft of almost all its inhabitants, excepting tho 
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S^iyids &Dd Milllas. Tlie town of K&io ^ is sito&ted on tbe ra^tcra 
side of a bioad valley stretobing north aod south at the base of a lofty 
bni called Abiiair, and is said to be very a&deut, dating back to the 
time of the Gabrs (Gu^rse); hot it is cow represented by ruins, which 
lie scattered over the valley to a very ooneiderahle extent; ita w;dls 
are broken down, and it is withoot any citadel. It now contains 
only about 2500 inbabitanis: and it was most melancholy to see the 
hundreds of empty houses and deserted gardens that met ua at 
every turn. In happier days the distnct could show large yields 
of silk and saffron; but the three terrible years of drought that 
have passed over it have so blighted the mulberry-trees, that 
loat year’s yield of silk was not mol’s than one-fbnrth of the 
average, while the cultivation of wheat has everywhere superseded 
that of saffron. The whole province suffered; the rich became 
poor, and the poor died, so that the misery was universal. The valley 
surrounding the town contains some twelve to fifteen villages, which 
are well supplied with water by ten kandU: and there are about aoo 
villages in the whole district. The town itself posseesee from seventy 
to eigh^ wretched shops, three JiemnAws, and two ruined caravan¬ 
serais : it further boosts an ancient mosque, which forms a conspicuous 
object in the landscape, and is interesting, not from any architec¬ 
tural beauty, but from its antiquity. By an inscription let into its 
walls, engmved on stone, the name and date of its original founder 

’ Aft«r thft iUI gf the djnutj, N»dir Sbivb took p»vuic« of Edla ud 

g»v« it to Mir Itmin Ebdn, wbAM dsscondMrto ero m fiiUowi 

Mif Tm&n Sbfco. 

Uir ATftjw Eb&ri. 

I 

Uir Ma’iuib XlAo. 

I 

Mir All Sbis. 

1 

Mir Alsrs Kbin. 

I 

Kir Asadnltiih Elibo. 

I 

Tbe pnsent Uir Al4m Kbin of £«io. 

It li from ^ doTS of Mir IcDiS Sbdn bhst Birjftad began to lu^^pUat EiiD e« the 
ospitSl of the prorineo. It hod b*ea rained l>j StlUn Hue^ Kina BSklivh, ead 
BlTjend preferred to It oa Mcou&t of Ite greater proxtimij to ^itis nd the 
frossior. 
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are gi^en as ‘ KaTm-i-Ibn-i-JwnsWtl. a-U. 796,’ and rt was repaired 
by Tusuf, tbe son of Diulatyir; who also wecfced tbe laxg:« wc^cn 
* mmbar,* or pnlpit, wbiob it contains. The mosque was much injured 
some y^rs ago by an earthquake, wbicb cracked the rear wall to such 
an extent that it becamo necessary to prop it up with buttresses. 

On the suenmit of the bill Abuzir*, which completely commands 
the town, are the ruixis of sti'ong and extensiTe foi-tlfications said to 
have been built by the Gabrs as a protection against tho Turkmans, 
who were a scoarge even in those days; and behind the hill is a 
natural reservoir in the rock, filled with water to the depth of some 
twelve feet, in which bodies of deer and other wild auimals are 
constantly found drowned, having slipped in while drinking. To 
add to ell the other woes of the wretched city we heard ti\at a band 
of Tekeh Turkmans, variously estimated at from 400 to looc, had 
swept down from Merv a day or two before our visit, and carried off no 
less than z8o human beings with sheep and oxen. For fifteen 
years the district bad been hte from such rmds^ and this outburst 
bad completely paralysed the inhabitants. 

We fonud tbeae Utter unpleasantly inqui^tive aud importunate, 
thronging onr camp to beg fov slms and medicine; and so depressing 
was the place in every way that we should have been glad to turn our 
backs on it at once, had not the Mibmindir urgently requested a halt for 
a couple of days, to give time for the arrival of onr camels from Bi^and, 
and also to allow of his mastering a guard of fifty mab^lock men 
who were to escort us over the two stages beyond KaVn which were 
deemed peculiarly exposed to the Tdrkman raids. 

During our stay in the town the General received a visit from a 
S^yid, named Abd'l-Eisim, who ^vas well acqomctcd with Colonel 
Fhnont and Sir Jnstin Sbeil, and who had been saved frecn death 
many years ago by the former. He bad been sent by the lato 

' TbM 8 fortificatioiiB. «a Atov« an 60 tiave b««n cooKtrocted Uw Gabis 
(wfacMtowan of cUeoM crown tho n^bbounii; hilla) beforo tbo era of Jaa^ Kh4s. 
But hfthinH the present (own are the rubu of a eUU older aCy aa^lsd the SbihrH'Gabri, 
which, In common the H31I fort, ie said to heve been deMro^ed hj Uuealn 
hTna Bihinb. the grandeon of Asntr TiusOr. and Co hare nreained An ago jean in the 
beads of tho '^ebegi. who were e^toall; erpelled by Siah 4bUa. Tbo lattor Qowrob 
then appoiated Mir« Araf SdlUa ae governor of tho (hool; of SAiyid Uehasuttad KOr 
Bahoh, who had ooiaa with aooo peo)>le ^emt AnUaUA asd Iwd ecMod in the KAi 
proTiDoe durias the of Shah Snlaiman. Tho dweoadauteoftLIaSab^stnifbmthe 
Toajon^ of the po^latieo. 
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Asafu-d-Ddulah with letters from Karbala to Colonel Farrant, then 
in Tekr&n, begg:ing the latter to advise Moliammad Shah to stop 
proeooding^ a^iost the Sipoh Salfir a^ho was ba rebellion at Mash¬ 
had. The Shah was at once informed of this, and told also that 
the Sdijid had secret instructions to stir up discontent in Tehran: 
upon which the □nfortnoste man was first condemned to death, 
but afterwards to imprisonment in the state fortresa of Ardabil. 
When the news of his fats reached Colonel FaiTont, he remonstrated 
so strooglj that the prisoner was released, but secret orders were 
given to kill him on his waj book b7 Hamndin. Colonel Farrant 
therefore sent him tlie whole way from Tehrin to Baghdad under the 
charge of British employes, receiving a formal receipt for him from 
the then British Bosidest at Baghdad, Sir Henry Unwlioson. The 
S^iyid now delights to tell the etoiy of bis escape and to call him¬ 
self a British subject. 

Another Sdnni Silyid of K£in called on the Afgh^ Commissi oner 
and interested him much by the stories he related respecting our 
mission in Sistdn.* He said that H^jji Aztid Khin, who had been sent 
by the Hle^mti-s-Saltanat to watch proceedings in SisUn, had been 
much annoyed by the conduct of the Amir of Kiln; and that the 
latter hod planned an attack on our camp at Deahtak, which was only 
averted by the report that the Afghdn Commissioner was coming 
down with a large force. If this be true, the flog <^ueBtion may 
possibly have been the intended forerunner of moi’e hostile measures. 
The same Sfiiyid also warned the A^bin Commissioner to place no 
trust whatever in the natives of this district, and specially to guard 
against poisoned food. Whether these wnmings bad real foundation, 
we had of course no means of discovering. 

We finally left ^ on the 9th of April: our stay had been a 
very unpleasant one; the pushing inquisitiveness of the wretched in¬ 
habitants had allowed us no species of privacy, and the high winds 
had made tent life extremely uncomfortable, so that we were all glad 
when we turned our backs upon the dcseiied and famine-stricken city. 
On the previous night matchlock men bad bscu sent out to eee if tbs 
pass was clear from Tdrkmansj and at seven o^dock wo mustered 
all OM band for the stort, a motley crew indeed. Our servants wore 

' Ik should b« noticed that Eiin ii 8itit*to<t {hTtv-^ht mile* north oC ZUijand. 

AU previously Qilsti&S’ maps have hitiierto pteced H fifty soiloe to tiio south of the UaU 
taentioBod dty. Firevood hero wee vszy doer end ocercs. 
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armed witii any weapon they cotiid lay hands on, and the eooi: looked 
very ^ant with a large spit; bnt when our much Taunted guard did 
make its appearance from the town, it certainly waa not calculated 
to inspire great confidence, though nothing coaid exceed the eager¬ 
ness with which each man breathed out thrents of blood and vengeance, 
declaring that hie cme and sole otijeot was to win the reward of twenty 
iumAfts offered by the Amir for every Turkman’s head. Perhaps the 
most really anxious individoal of our party was, however, the old 
Hdjji Abdullah Khin, whose natural dread of Ming into the hands 
of the Turkmans was heightened by the knowledge that they give no 
quarter to aged prisoners, ae they do not care to keep them for slaves. 

For the first few miles we proceeded in a nortlvwcsterly direerioa 
across the valley, which, though stony, wore a hrllliant carpet of red 
tulips, wild geraniums, and numborlees other flowers; hnt we had not 
gone more than six miles on our road when we were pursued by angry 
partios of men from Kain, from whom it appeared that our Mihmiindir 
had in some high‘banded way taken five or six donkey b for our use. 
They caught up the caravan at Slur Mdrg, a viDi^e some six miles 
distant, vowing vengeance against the Milimlindih', and a row en¬ 
sued which baffles description, our own servants being only with 
great difficulty prevented from taking part in the fray. Chins 
and pistols wsK grasped, the air resounded with the foulest abuse 
showered freely on the remotest ancestors of the combatmts, and it 
was a toss op how it would end, when on? Hfrakhor suddenly ntshed 
to the front os peace-maker, kissed the perspiring cheeks of tlie 
leading malcontents five or six times over, and by degrees soft¬ 
ened them down sufficiently to beor reason. Hardly had he accom¬ 
plished this, with infinite pains, when another fniious party arrived 
from Kfiln, and the whole quarrel burst out afresh as fiercely os 
before. The end of it was that our Mihioindir hod to make a 
bolt of it over the hills for his life, and that two donkeys were 
ceded as a peace-ofiering to tlie men of K&m, who then letumed 
home, having g&ned but little by their twelve-miles walk. The 
delicious silence that ensned, after the frantic cries and cursing that 
had rent the air, was most soothing. 

Traversing an undulating country we reached the base of the 
Belidd mountains, at the foot of the Godar-i-Gud, 800 feet above and 
12 miles distaut from ^ town of Oin. We ascended with very 
little difficulty to the j^nss, as the weather was diy and the road easy. 
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The hilla arc composed of saiidstoiie, with great mounda of claj ou 
their sides, and woald be impassable for laden beasts in wet weather. 
At sis miles from the summit of the pass we crossed the Kud> 
kh£Dah>>Mi£Qbi£z, which was now well filled from the melting 
SDOws» and entered the estensiTe vallej of Nim-bddk, also called 
Midnbifiz. When we arrired at the prosperous little Tillage of Giri^ 
manj> we found its mhabitents in a state of great esiutement and terror. 
The Tfirkmans had been seen oo the hide that Tery morning, and 
had plundered a village on the other side of the bills only the day 
before. We accordingly mastered our guard, spoke enooara^ugly 
to them, presented forty-two of their number with a apiece, 
and started the nest day at seven, expecting every moment to see 
something of the dreaded robbers—but in vsin. This valley is dotted 
over with curious round mud towers, into whioh the peasants rush 
for protection if attacked. The Tfirkmaos, who rarely dismount un¬ 
less in great force, swoop down on horseback^ seizing whatever they 
can as they dash hy, so that these towers usaally afford as good 
a shelter from them as from a storm of driving rain. The stage 
from Girimanj to Kisri and Dosht-i-BUz was considered the critical 
one of our march; hut with the open plun on one hand and 
lofty hills on the other, it seemed difficult to imagine how any con¬ 
siderable body of men could he taken by surprise. We learnt that 
the Turkmans always came across the pl^n by one of four posses fiom 
the noith, where are four watch-towers, named Bsl£ghar, Kejai^, 
Meh Eaboh, and £.am-Nssir, occupied by men stationed to give 
notice of their approach. Probably the noise of their frantic cries, 
and the dust caused by their furious riding, so terrify their victims 
that they lose their heads, separate, and thes :^1 into their bands 
an easy prey. The best way to receive a Turkman attack, we were 
told by the Afgbin Commissioner, is to form up in a square and 
fire a volley at them { they never stop to return it, or to pick np any 
of thrir number who may be wounded unless they are in great force. 

The important village of Dasht-i-Biiz, or the White Plmn, lies 
at the north of the Nim*baldk valley, thirty-four miles from Zfin, 
surrounded by extensive gardens, its chief products hemg opium, 
silk, wheat, cotton, barley, and vegetables. It numbers now three 
hundred houses, and has four kandii (one of which, built by 
the Gabrs, never runs dry), the remains of an ancient mosque, 
with ruins of other large buildings, and a very old iemmdm with 
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cudona oncaoatic tiles. Tbo mosquo is e&id to liavo been built 
by the "Wazir of Shah Abbae. With K£ii this villagsJ fell under 
the yoke of the XJabegs. Its ancient name was Shalirsi-I^rsi. Wc 
were compelled to remain a day longer tl^an wc intonded in tbv placc^ 
to satisfy the ^treaties of the Z^bit Aglia 36xi Kh^, who wtis so 
terrified by the rq>ort tliat a band of four hundred Turkmans had 
been seen the previous ercning close to tbe village, that bo declared 
be would not allow us to start till he bud obtained more correct infor¬ 
mation of their merveraents, os he felt himself i^esponeihle tor onr safety, 
^deanwhile we amused ourselTes visiting a group of black-tcntod Iliits, 
who were abont two Toilos from our own camp* aud who received us very 
civilly, boas^g loudly, aud we fear without any grounds, of their scorn 
of the Turkmans, and declaring that they always took the initiative 
themselves and attacked them whenever tliey had a chance^ Tlicsc lllats 
bad two large spring steel traps set for wolves and halted with a kid, 

In compliance with the wishes of the Zibit, our start for the march 
to Eliikbk, trilf KolaW-Mdlla, mqs not made till the snn was well up, 
and wo had light at least to see the Tdrkmins should we cross their 
path. Terrible nunours of their having attacked the town of 
itself daring the night were rife, hut we pursued oxtv vray, with a 
guard of fifty matchlock men, in peace and safety, never even caichisg 
a glimpse of our mceh dreaded foes. At nine miles from Dosht-i-Biiz 
the road crosses the watershed of tbe Laki range by a pass called the 
Godar-i-DaiakKt-i*lBenar, or the pass of the Benai^trces, so called 
from two large withered trees on its northern ride, face feet above the 
village of Bi£z. This pass, till very lately, was famous as a haunt of 
icfabeiv, but these have now disappeared. It forme tho boundary 
between the provinces of K&ia and Tdn-wa-Tabos, and here too ihe 
ranges of the Laki ‘ and Siab>Kub hills meet. At tho thirteenth mile 
fn>m Bi|2 tbe village of Kala’t-i-MuIIa situated on the nortbern skirt 
of these hills is reached, and one milo further the road finally clears tho 
hills and emerges on the extensive plain of Ofin&bad. All the villages 
were completely deserted through fear of the Turkmans. 

Tho town of K&klik, aleo c^led tbe * Happy 'triage,* is riinaied 
immediately under the range of lofty bills bouodiog the vnlley of 
Gilnab&d to the south and wcet, which, according to local report, a)‘e 
ridi in minerals. Its population at the time of our visit consisted 
of BOTno500 families, but it had sufiered gre<kt1y from the famine of 
the preceding 3'ear (of which tlic traces doily bceame more and 

' IltMo hilU Ara wd Co sbouiic] to coj»piT, 
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more etrooglj marked as we journeyed westwards), duriug wbioh 
ao.ooo people are said to have perished in the district of llon-wa- 
Tahas alone. Its water-supply from four haniU and fifty natural 
springs is excellent j and the qnantity of opium grown ie very con- 
eideiable. Kikhk is however specially &moii8 for an Im&mzfidali 
or tomb which contains the remains of Shaha^dah Sult^ Muhaoi' 
mad AU, brother of the holy Im6m Riga of Mash-had. This tomb, 
built on a stone platfoim and embosomed in gardens, has a splendid 
dome covered with bcau^ul a;^d many-coloured encaustic tiles^ which 
was constructed by order of Sbab Sufi. Pormerly the whole of the 
produce of Kikhk was devoted to the service, ov ' Maukufdt,’ of this 
tomb, but the practice has been lately modified, and it now only 
receives sufficient to keep it in good repair. Mullas and Sdiyids of 
course abound in the town, where there is also a Madrasoh or college, 
and two Masjids, one built by the Uzbegs and one by Shah Tamaap, 
A. a. 921. At the present day, the shrine is used only by the 
inhabitants of Tfin-wa-Tabae. Two aacient citadels, construct^ oue 
within the other, •form another remarkable feature in the town. 
They are built on an elevation, with high walls and fiankmg towers, 
are connected by a drawbridge, and each bos an iudependent supply 
cf water. The outer of these forts is still kept in an efficient state, 
and has a small garrison. 

Iron agricultural implements are laigely manufactuied in the town, 
and we counted as many as forty ironworkera’ shops. We were 
also much struck with the silk embroidery for which the place used 
to be so famous, called Juuhidal. It is worked on common cloth in 
beautifully-variegated colours and designs, and is former days woe 
almost exclnsively used for ladies’ ti^cusers. In those balcyou times 
the women used to sit in assemblies with their legs before them, and 
a display of elegant nether garments was a sine nan ; in>w, however, 
it is the fi\shioD to sit on the legs, and this renders useless and an- 
necessoiy the once gorgeous pantaloons that were the chief glory of a 
Persian lady’s costume in these parts. Struck with the beauty of 
the design and colouring of this work, we boogbt up all the pieces 
of new and unmade-up embroidery we could find, and no sooner was 
it noised abroad that we had a fancy for such articles, than, to our 
intense astonishment, the unmade stock being eshansted, native after 
native came rushing into camp with various pairs of ^ineipressibled* 
haunting io the air like so many banners, which they had ruthlessly 
wrested from their wives, mothers, sod daughters, to sell to the * infi- 
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AvUy wbo maaifcBtwl such a strong fancy for these garments'. ^Yc 
conMnct help reflecting on the possibly uncomfortable eonecquentfs of 
this arbitrary and nliolesab spolinticn: but this reHcetton <U<1 not 
prevent the members of tbc Mission eagerly' availing themsoWes of 
the opportunity of becoming possessors of sc strange a memento of 
Eastern tiavol 

Prom K^khk our direct road to flMrhat, whlfclicr wo were bound, 
svcald have been by Gunibad, stmigbt across the plain to the north ; 
hot fear of the Turkmans compelled ns to keep close wltbin tlic shadow 
of tlio bills bo the south, amidst which was descried many a picturesque 
village surrounded by 02:toa»Te cultivation. The most charming of 
these was the village of Ka]a% built on a high lull, nine miles from 
Kdkhk, and lying in a semiciTcle of lovely gaitleos, which were now 
in full leaf end flower, and alive with the music of countless blids 
and the Hp]ibug of numerous streams flowing down fioin tlm heights 
above. It was a picture which called forth our especial admiration from 
its great rarity in Persia, and from its contrast to tlic sterile scenery 
wo had hitherto tin versed, hlost unwittingly, however, our api>roach 
to tins paradise caused the greatest terror to tire inhabitants, who, 
mietaki:^ ns for Turkoms, fled to the neighbouring bills for refuge, 
carrying elf any valuables they could take with them. It rvas a long 
time bsfoi’e they could be convinced of car peaceful intentions and in* 
dneed to venture back. The stampede over, we halted to breakfast 
under the shade of some very fine English-looking walnut-troes, while 
around us grew the mulberry, peach, apricot, iMmcgrauate, vine, etc., 
Id rich luxuriance. Opium for the market at Yasd is oxtonslvoly 
cultivated in tbs neighbouring valley, os woU as cotton. 

At Zibad, the next village of importance, wc found the people in a 
state of great excitement, owing to the discovery of the long-missing 
body of an olHeor named Kirsa Jahia, who had disappeared snddouly, 
and over whose suspected murder a veil of mystery bad hitherto 
huog. Tills unfortunate man had been sent from Mash-had by the 
Hisimu-s-SalUoah to settle some revenue question in the district, and 
was reteming to Mash-had, having finJabed his task, when he was 
attacked at night, in a small village, by a gong of twen^-one robbers, 
murdered, and buried, in one grave with flvo of bis servants, in fbo 
desert. Nothing having been heard of him at Mosh-had, tho Ilistimu-s- 

‘ A pw of UtcM embroidered equArea were sent bj Uejor Snen SniilK Co tJic Soutb 
KcMSivjtoa Museum, and varo eoi^eulerod iueh vetueblo npedmens of 'riiuinent nf 
nocdlevork,* thnl thej vere jvuralwaod bv tbe directors Ibr 4:$ (be [«ir. 
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8altAnah seat to the Governor of Tabes, to whose district he had 
been m to demand him de&d or alive, or a sum of 30,000 iundnr, 
It so happened that at that vcr^ time tbs Qovemor bad eeued a mao 
who was accused of stealing: some donkeys, fl-rrl who, being put to the 
torture, denied any dealings with the donkeys, but confessed himself 
00c of the gang ^ who had murdered tbe Min^a Jabin. The discovery 
of the six bodies at the spot he indicated %va3 corroboration sufficient 
of Ills statement, and he and the bodies of bis victims were forwarded 
at once to Mash-had. We did not learn the sequel of this story. 

Betiveen Zibad and Be^stin^, tbe next important village on the 
road, a distance of about twenty-eight miles, we passed undisturbed 
by Turkmans; though oui opium-eating Mihxninddr raised many a 
&lse alarm, by declaring that be saw in the distance clouds of dust, 
the cei'tain forenmnere of their approach, The villages scattered over 
the country were all extremely prosperous in appeoraoce, surrounded 
by extensive gardens, and well supplied with water, A low range of 
hills is passed at fifteen miles from Zibad, forming the western hoim* 
dary of the Gdn&b^ plun: leaving these, tbe road gradually descends 
till it reaches, at thirUon miles further, the town of Begistdn, situated 
on the borders of the great salt deseii, extendbg from Her£t and 
Qhdrian, to Kdsbin and Haus-i-Sultin. We were now 600 feet 
below tbe level of Zibad ; the diflbrence in the temperature became very 
marked, and the weather was so oppressive that a severe thundei’stom 
the next morning gave a welcome I'elief in clearing the oir. As we 
neared the desert, the springs and wells became more and more rare, 
till for twelve miles before reaching Bcgist&n there was no water to be 
seen anywhere. Wild floweiv, however, carpeted tbe hills on all sides, 
the rhubarb ceasing with the trap formation, os before noticed. 

To our surprise and pleasure we were greeted at Begistdn by eur 
KffiD Mihmfind^r, Mir Asadullah Beg, who gave us the welcome 
news that our camels and heavy baggage from Biijand were close at 
Land- It bad taken them eleven days to march from Birjand, as the 
were always bolting, and they had bad the greatest difficulty 
iu keeping the caravan together, Another piece of good news we learnt 
from the Htikbdl, sent out to welcome the Mistion, was, that our 
courier, Muhammad Ismail Beg, had passed through BegUt&n in safety 
some days previonsly. 

* TWi wu % jpng of Cw«sly*<m« robban of the TSuniijl trfbo of Hoiit, wbo frequ«ot«(i 
some btUi noar Tilrsbis. 

* I proftr ‘ uu6«*d of ia pogo ^ 
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This town has a population of some 4000 souls, witli a mmcd fort, 
two good caravansenus, four Jiammdm, Bfty mos<^ae8, and serenty 
eliopB: it is famous for the roanJifiacture of a vory oortly species of 
clotia xofide of goat’s wool, and called barak, and of a cheap silk 
material, called cAader-Uababi. It is also celebrated for its excellent 
water-melons and abundant froit. Three ia«di4 supply it with 
water, and there are s^l to be seen the rcuuuns of an ancient 
/laaAi, of which the tradition is that it was bnilt in the time of the 
Safavian kings, and that whoever drank of its waters became mad. 
The story goes, that when Shah Abbaa visited the place, he ordered 
his Wazir to test the truth of the tale by drinking of the water 
himself, and that no sooner had he tasted it, than he took off bis 
trousers, wound tiiem round his head, and ^turaed to the presence 
of his master thus attired. The Sbah, convbeed beyond doubt, 
ordered the Aandl to be closed at once, and its mouths seeled up 
with tar. Another ancient tradition common among the natives 
is that the whole of the country around BegishLn was once covered 
by the sea, and that the place derives its name ^b., which signifies 
a toll, and to take, alluding to the toll at the ferry paid by 

travellers for boat hire when the waters bad partly receded. 

At Begistin we parted with Mir AsaduUali Beg, Mir All Beg, and 
the opium-eating K£ib Muhammad All Beg, who left us well satisBcd 
with the handsome presents they reemved as fkrewell gi^. Bassing 
through a barren valley after leaving the town, we descended into a 
wide plain, m which lies the village of Yunsi, marked by local tra¬ 
ditions as the spot on which the prophet Jonah was east by the whole, 
and where he lay for many days concealed under a pumpkin plant. His 
grave is, however, at Mosul, between Baghdad and Biarbekir. Y6nsi 
itself is an insignidoont village, very dilapidated and misemblc-looking, 
with about 100 fmulies \ it suffered grievously during the famine, and 
lost a great number of its inhabitants. Neverthelese, it sent out a 
numerous UUMdi to greet the Mission, beaded by the Eatkhuda, a 
stalwart individual in blue attire, who, after tlte usual salutations, 
stated that he was a ' FaUawon,' or wrestler, and, craving leave to 
display hie powers, immediately thi^ew off bis cerulean garments, and 
seising two powerful clubs, performed wonderfal feats, walHog back¬ 
wards before the General the whole way. Nothing could exceed the 
wonder and delight with which this exhibition was watched by the 
admiring subjects of the performer. As we cnteretl the village, rue 
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WQs barned before our hovsce* feot, to &vert tbe evU eye^the custom 
bein^ as unirersal in this province as it wae In that of KdVn. The 
wind and duet storms rage here iwm sunrise to sunset. 

On reaching camp the General received a letter the His&md-s- 
Saltnnah, Governor of Mash-had, bidding bfm welcome to ICKurasin. 
and another fwm the Biitish agent at MosK-bad, eaying that every 
possible arrangement bad been made for the eonrieouB reception both 
of the British and Afghan Missiona, not Only at Ma$h*had, but at all 
the stAgcB on the way. 

"We now found ourselves in a country where the regular track of 
the last great ^unine was even moi’e marked than in any of our 
previous marches. At Begist&n wc had relieved eighty persons with 
bread; and the crowd of beggars was becoming most importunate. 
At this village, 120 of the inhabitants perished the famine, and 
the eurvivors complain bitterly of tho cruelty of the Goveroor of 
Tnbos h who refused to remit one jot or tittle of the usual taxes, 
notwithstanding their sufferings. 

The morning after onr halt at Ydnsi was made very pleasant to us 
all by the arrival of a courier from Tehran, bringing EugUsh letteis 
of the 18th of January. The man declaivd be bad been stopped ou his 
way by robbors, who had stolen hie shoes but left hia maiUbage intact. 
Immediately on leaving Ydnsi the road passes over a brick bridge 
of nine arches, which is a boundary mark between the distiiots of 
Tabas and Tdrbat, and then crosses a desert stony plain ^ for 
thirteen miles, till it leads to Miindeb, a village so named from its 
position midway (nd 4 »J between Mosh-hod and Tubas. Beyond this 
the iutermiDable ccepanse of sandy stony desert again inteivoooe, till 
the large and proeperone village of Faizabad is reached at the 27th 
mile from Yfinsi, and three miles fnither, Abdul^bad, oor halting- 
place. Here we found excellent quarters prepai’ed for ns in the house 
and garden of the Govemor, and every poswble armDgement made for 
our comfort; iced tharbat and froite, with other refreshments, standing 
ready for our acceptance. Seven miles from the town we were met 
by an consisting of H&jji Agha Beg (the Mihm&ndir sent by 

' Tb« Qnveraor of ib« Tua sod Tfttas dlstriel la Hajji Min» BSJffr KbBo, whoM 
foAiilj luve Le«Q dondnaat fkwu aaeienC <lAy*. Tha p fwo t sa^t of gwoWBeot ia at 
T»b«B; tot beftea the vitft of Sbab aUboa, Tin wu tho om, ondoobtadly, a 

vary Ur(* and ioAuaotial at?, pewMshig twal»» gAtoa, x thouaand a»ar|ees, two thouMid 
vM«r reasiToii^ oad » fejlSaw «f graat ds* and etnngUi. 

< Tlufl akixta tb« groat salt daaert of Khifirt" 
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the Prince of Maah-had), GoTcmor of the district, and twenty or thirty 
veU-mormted soK 4 ri. And later in the day a hundred iomirt arrived 
in the town with a standard to escort Sir Frederic Goldaisid into 
Maeh'had. At every villag^e on the road the inbahitants tnmed out 
ffi mste to make their saidw j and sheep, in accordance with the har- 
barous national onstom, were killed at every halting-place, tliat their 
blood might sprinkle onr path: in fiict, we were treated with orery 
honor, and the Afghiu Mission met with the same courteous welcome 
aa oureelvee. The only was that sixteen of our camels dis¬ 

appeared in the night before leaving, and we bad diFiculty in meetiog 
with donkeys at Ydnri to supply l^eir place. Abdillabid is one of a 
group of four villages, which go by the name of Mahwiltit, the other 
thi'ee being Faizabad, Bagbab&d, and Mebnab, with samerous small 
villages as dependencies. It contains abont 400 Emilies, and is re¬ 
nowned for its guldens and fruit, and, above all, for its silk—which 
in a good year yields 30,00c iusidm, and is sent in its mw state to 
Masli-had, to be worked np there. The neighbourhood has many 
traditions connected with the renowned Rustamseveral spots are 
pointed out ns the scooos of his hattlee; at one he is said to have 
killed his eon Zohrib; at aaother is shown the site of Zohr&h*s grave ■, 
at another the graves of the Shahx^d&hs, sons of Afrasidb. 

A band of 400 Turkmans attacked the plaiu about rix months 
previous to our visit, and carried off 200 prisoners and 5 oo camels 
from a tribe of nomadic BoIdcMe who bad brought tbeir docks into 
tbe ‘ Mohvriltt.' 

We remained a couple of days here to give the camels a rest, aud 
started again at 4 a.u. on the i8th of April, passing through a dense 
belt of flourishing gardens which encircles the town. After a 
gradual ascent of ten miles, we entered a range of low marl and 
clay bills, and, passing the caravanserai of Rib&t-i-Bibi and the 
deserted villages of Ziribid and Allabdd, cleared tbe hills at the 
fifteenth mile and emerged 00 tbe wide plain of Turbat—tbe villages 
scattered over which nestled amongst gardens, that were now gay with 
luxuriant blossoms and the iivsh bright green of tbe early spring. 
Seven miles further we were met by the ‘Wazir of the Governor of 
Turbat, with four led horses, and a numerous body of eoioire, armed 
with huge blundcrbuseee known by the name of At the 

twenty-sixth mile from Abdulabid the Governor himaelf awaited ns 
with a still larger escort of rowers. From this point we rode through 
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miles of flourishing gardens and cultiTafced land, watered hy dear 
ruimmg streams, tiU wa reached the town of TfirbaU-Hoidarl, the 
houses of which were scarcely virible from the dense masses of foliage 
m which they lay hidden, Nothing eonid eseeed the courtesy of the 
welcome that awaited both Miasions. A large body of and 

fardikes were drawn np at the entrance of the town, armed with long 
green wands, and by them we were conducted through the town and 
itfsdre, all the people standing up and saluting while our cavalcade, 
headed by the Governor, went by: sheep, as before, being hilled at oar 
entrance into and exit from each ^czAtr^where tdso incense was burnt^ 
and sweetmeats were ofibred at constant intervals. It was, in fact, a 
very different reception te any experienced in SisUn; and on arrival 
at the quarters set apart for us, we found them situated in a beautiful 
garden, the house in which, belonging to the Governor himself, and 
thoroughly cleaned and newly carpeted for our reception, was soffi- 
oiently large to afford ample room, not only for Sir Frederic Goldsmid 
and his staff, hut also for General Pollock and Dr. Bellcw. Tea and 
iced 4 Aardai had b^n prepared, and trays of sweetmeats of every kind 
spivad out on the floor, the Governor himself doing the honours, and 
welcoming os in true Persian style \ 

Tdrba^i'Haidan takes its name from a member of the kings of 
Balkh, named Kdtbu*-d-din-Haidar, who came here some seven cen¬ 
turies back, and who lies buried under tbe dome outside the 

town. The latter is moit appropriately called Turbat-i-Isa-£hin. from 
the mler of that name (so fully described by Conclly), who reigned 
here about loo years ogo^and whose grandson stdll lives In the 
place, and is sometimes Wasir, sometimes N£ib. In favourable years 
tbe town pays 3000 twndiu of revenue, with a large quantity of 
gram, but in 1872 this was remitted on account of the famine. Silk 
and cotton are largely grown in the principality, to the amount of 
100,000 iwftdfti annually. Tbe bazdrt of the town are nnusually fine, 
built of bmnt brick, with good roofs, and contain over 200 shops. 
They were erected about ten years ago by Asadulloh Mirna, now 
Governor of Bushahr. Before the disastrous famine, Tarbat could 
boaet 1500 families; there are now not over 200. It possesses a gar¬ 
rison of 200 sovQfiy and 100 shtmkalekii or mounted matchlock-men. 

* K»«B ftrriT«l. b«&r« osr ttart &«m AbdfilAb&d, of » WeMy g»in«d tlu F«r- 
elsa» over tbs TiivlsasiM, aesr tbe opper hill buts: they bad Mkea doe priunen, See 
beme, sad jeo basda. [SoQod oumban o£ couna iD«m byparboU.— 
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rensMned here tiirec days, detained partly by heavy min, 
partly by our oamels; and then determined to make one Icq^ march 
of it to Aaadab&l, a diatnacs of twenty miles, so as to avoid stop¬ 
ping at Kamih, where provisions were scarcely proeurablo. Before 
leaving, Sir Froderie sent a watch and chain, a home and other 
to the Governor, and a handsome ditnew in money to all the servauts. 
For three miles aiW leaving the town our toad travetsod gardens and 
Insoriant cultivation, and then struck over a desert btony plain to the 
foot of a range of low rocky hiUs, which it entered by the pees 
Oodar-i-Kbir-Sasg, 300 feet above the level of Tiirbat. Three miles 
from the summit of this pass is the substantial camvansoriu of Kiskat, 
huiit near the village of the same name, where we were glad to break¬ 
fast and dry our wetted garmente before commeneiog the steep ascent 
to the Oodar-i-Baidar. In three tnilAe^ we rose 2250 feet above the 
level of Tiirbat to the summit of this pass, from which, in fino 
wenther, there is a splendid view •, but tho driving mibt and rain- 
clouds hid all fi’om our sight. Here the ranges of toe Kuh-i-Nasar 
to the west and the Eilh-i-Bars to tho cast join. • Tlic deiiccnt is as 
difficult and fatiguing as the ascent, and is impracticable for camels in 
bad weather, though the road is fairly broad and leveUod, Tho 
descent from the Godar-i-Smdar to the plain of Dasht-i-Rukh on tho 
northern side is abont 1200 feot. The ranges of hills which 
hounded the valley were covered with snow, presenting a very pic- 
turesrpie contrast to the freah, green grosa which elotimd theiv lower 
slopes. We halted for the night at Asadabfid, a small village, thirty 
miles itom Tuihat, Just struggling into existence, whose only object 
of interest was its curious door. Tins is used os a prctectiou against 
the Tiirkmans, and is formed of one immense circulor stone, sliding 
into a groove into the wall, and of enormous thickness. Onco closed, 
it is proof against any native attacks; but it requires so many men 
to move it, that it is never used except In cases of dire necessity. 
On the other aide of Asadabdd, at about eleven miles’ distance, we 
entered the Tang, or defile of Muhammad Mitzo, a most pictureequo 
valley, winding through rocks of grseo. serpentine, down which 
trickled numberless clear sti’cams of water. Tradition points to the 
riiius of an old citadel crowning the rooks to the left, which is kuown as 
the Kala’h-i-Dukhtar (virgin’s fort), having been built by the daughter 
of an ancient Persian king, to whom a Dervish hod dared to raise 
his eyes in aident admimtiou. As the king would not sajiction a 
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marriago between tbe pair; the (Umael, followed by numerous ad- 
bereiite, fled to this spot, and bnilt *hifl oaatle, where she llTed hy 
the plunder of the traTellera who passed bj, while her Dervish lover 
built himself a small house, immediately under her windows, from 
whence he could watch his lady’s movements. The ruins of the 
Kalab-i-Dukhtar, and the Zhinah-i'Darwish, are still pointed out by 
the peasants as proofs of the truth of the legend. 

This defile passed, we entered a fertile valley, in which lay the village 
of Eala'h-i-Bagaluu and the eaauvanserai of Bibit-i-Safid, a tract 
peculiarly exposed to the attacks of the Turkmans, on whose 
account watch-toweTS are built on the crests of the sDrionnding hills, 
and pAuldm* and troops are always stationed in its villages. Vast 
dooka are pastured on the hills, form no doubt the chief object of 
attraction to the Turkmans. The valley passed, we emerged, seven 
miles further, on to the small plateau on which stand Bafir-Cala’b, 
a strong mud fort—and Sar Zai*, a village suiroonded hy gaidens and 
trees, presenting, in the distance, an appearance of gi’cnt prosperity. 
The Utter, however, was foond on inspection to be utterly deserted, 
half the j>opuUtion having perished by famine during 1871, while 
the survivors were carried off for slaves by the Turkmans during 
the present year. Watch-towers, in which, every night, gnarde are 
stationed to watch the movements of the dreaded Turkmans, crown the 
hills that surround this plateau. If the foe be viable, a fire is Ut 
in the early mommg, the smoke of winch at once warns the villagers 
on the plateau not to send out their flocka to posture. The hills here 
are curiously honey-combed by the burrowing of a species of marmot 
or prairie-dog, two specimens of which were shot for preservation. 
Near the village of Kafir Kala’h is a range of hills affording 
excellent salt, sold in large quantitiee at Mash-had aud the 
neighbouring towns. General Pollock saw in these an exact resem¬ 
blance to bills forming the salt ranges of the Tvons'lndus country. 
The plateau of Kafir Kala’h was succeeded by another plain of far 
greater extent, with an undulating surfece, over which lay acattered 
numerous forts and villages. To the west liee the far-famed dty 
of Nishapnr; and to the south-east a splendid view of the suowy 
mount^ns behind Herit burst upon cur sight. Crossing this plain at 
thirty yriilfts from Anadabdd, we reached a ruined watch-tower and tank, 
whi<^ is the meeting-place of ^ the roads to lifash-had from different 
parts of Persia; and one mile beyond this carr^our lay the village of 

a a 2 
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Sb&riia'b^, where we belted for the iii^bt->re»iimin^ oxir march next 
tbrongh a hilly conntry aSbrduig excellent pasturage, hut now des* 
tiinte of docks or herds, which bad all perished in the gcoerai famine. 
The road orer the hills hence to Masb«had has an unusually broad track, 
with reij &ii gradiente; and is the work of the late 3 ipah S6Ur, 
^0 oonstructed it on the occasion of the Shah’s visit to Khtlras&n in 
iSd;. The most difficult part of it is carried orer solid rock across the 
6odir-i>8ipah SilSir, and atone pillars erected at each end of the pass 
oommezDoratc the fact. Hine miUsi from Sharifabdd is the Kub*i- 
Sol&m, or hill of SaiutaUon, from which pilghioa to Mash-hsd generally 
catch the drat glimpse of the golden shrine of the Imfinn Bisa; hut 
unfortunately the day was so misty we conld not appreciate the maoh> 
landed prospect. Descending the hills, said to he rich in nnworked 
mines of varions minerals, wo traversed the plain which runs up to 
the walls of Maah-had, and reached this far.^ed city on the a5th 
of April, having traversed 32$ miles between it and Bii^and ^ 
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. Wheo witbJA sevdii or eight lailee of the town we nere met hj 
m iiiiibdi of unueaal ske &nd magnihcence. This consisted of & 
bod^ of 200 mounted iov&rt eomm&nded by a Sartip, eight led 
horses with trappings of gold and jewels; and a carriage drawn by 
six horses^ for the use of the British Coxnmiasiooer should be prefer to 
driv^—bat which however was so dilapidated^ and its outward ap* 
pearacce so uninviting^ that Sir F. Goldsmid did not care to venture 
inside it. Two Colonels, each with half a troop of cavalry, were 
sent to escort General FolIocV and the Afghdn Commiedoner; and we 
were also preceded and followed by an immense body of oScials in full 
drees, sent from the Prince’s household and mounted on enormous 
Turkman h<)nbfi,pUhkhidf>uU 9 , falconers, huntsmen, epcaimen, standard- 
bearers, and orderlies, to the number of 2000 at least.—and by them 
were conducted, according to the strict rules of Persian eti<Luette, at 
a fooVa pace to the walls of the town. To a European nothing 
can exceed the weariness of such a progress, bnt to an Eastern the 
pageant would he ahoi’n of all its dignity were it condocied at any 
pace quicker than this slow deliberate movement. 

On entering the town, we found guards of honour, with drum and 
fifo baeda, stationed at intervale, who presented arms os the corUge 
passed, while a multitude of fard^k^s and runners, armed with silver 
sticka, ran bcfoi*c to clear the way: all the proceedings being arranged 
and controlled by an o 01 eial clad in the uniform of a French general, 
who was known as the ‘ Adjutant Basin/ Wo pzoeoeded for a con¬ 
siderable distance up the chief sti^eet, which is a remarkably due 
avenue known as the Kbyabin, and which traverses the city firom 
one gate to the other, leading frdm either gate up to the ehrine and 
mosqne of the Imim Risa, the particular glory of Maah-had. The 
Rbyabiu is bordered on each side by splendid chindr trees, and is 
lined with shops; while down its centre runs a canal which, though 
it serves to keep it cool, does but little towards cleansing it. The 
quorteis allotted to ns were in a spacious garden looking ont on to 
ihe Ehyab&n, but ae they were on the western side of the shrine we 
were compelled to turn off from the dii^ect road and make a great 
/ 2 dU»tr before reaching them, in order to avoid passing on horseback 
before tho venerated spot, within a quarter of a mile of which no one, 
not even the Shah himself, is allowed to rido. The interdicted apace ia 
walled off by an arched barrier of brick, bailt right across the street; 
and inaide thie no rider, it is believed, has over dared to encroach. 
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Tuxoip^ therefore off the main road, we were led with moeh eoleniDitr, 
loaoj eTiUsmelUng lanes and back slums, tbrQug:b an enorm<»us 
graveyard, where slept tbousnoda of the faiiliful, broitg’ht dead or alive 
from all parte of Peraia, to rest under the shadow of the Imdm's 
shriDe—for the saint is supposed to take special caru of sitch during 
their last long sleep. At last, to our gi^eat relief, the w<*arjsomc 
procession was over, and we were permitted to rest awhile in tlic rooms 
prepared for us in the garden already mentioned, and found tlint every 
possible arrangement had been made for our comfort. The Afghan 
Commistiooer was also condneted with conventional ceremony to bis 
quarters close to ours, while exactly opposite was the house allotted to 
the Persian Commissioner, from the summit of which the Persian flag 
floated in the au*. We had not been many hours in tbs place when the 
General received a message from Mirra Ma'aum K.h&o, through his son. 
making the nsonl ‘ Ahw&l Pdrsl',’ and dcsiiing to know when ho might 
visit him. It was evident that the Persian Commissioner was now 
anxious to place matters between himself and the ISngllsh Oomiziissionor 
on a fHendly footing, but the memory of hie recent acts in Sist&n was too 
fresh to allow of the past being condoned in this manner: he was tlicn^ 
fore given to understand, that tlrougb no objection would be made to 
rectivs a visit from him, it would not be returned until the whole trane- 
actions m Sist&n bad been laid before the British Minister at Tebtin. 

The Persian Commissioner’s son was sncceeded by the head obamber- 
lain of the Prince, sent to make the usual polite enquiries, and to fix 
tbs time for the official visit of tlia Mission to tlio palace; and next 
day a message was sent from the Prince Governor to ask wbetker 
General Goldsmid would object to tbc presence of MiiTnMa’sum Khdn 
at tixe official visit to His Royal Highness, flxed for throe o’clock 
that afternoon. To ibis a reply was sent to the effect that no 
exception would be taken to the Prince’s ceremonial arrnagements; ao 
at the appointed boor, General Goldsmid, accompanied by his staff, 
with General Pollock and Dv. Bellew, started in full dress (goloshes 
being riffutur) for the palace: the two Generals being mounted on 
really maguifleent Turkman horses (eoeh bands high, with Jewelled 
trappings of gold and rilver), sent for their use, by the bands of 
many attendants, from the Prince; betide which tho travol'Wom 
animals ridden by the rest of tbe staff made but a sorry appearance. 

' Or tA^oiry afWr L«aIU) or oon^Utaon, Tbo expressioa bsa Loon alroAdy in this 
oamUvo, 
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A great body of fardihes and orderlies preceded tbe coriige, which 
proceeded at a snail’s pace through narrow and extremely filthy lanes 
shut in on each side by high walls, till after a monotonona ride wo 
reached the ark or citadel in which dwelt Sfiltin Marid Miraa, 
Prince of Mnah-had, Sword of the Empire, and the highest dig¬ 
nitary in the land except the Shah, than whom be aclmowledges 
no other superior. Ho is the brother of the late and uncle of the 
present Shah, and is possessed of vast wealth and influence: and the 
ceremonial observed at his Court is nearly the same as that of the 
Imperial Court at Tehran. On arrival at the Palace, of which the 
exterior was by no means imposing, we were led through various arched 
passages and across oourtyarda swarming with the usual retainers and 
hangers-on of an Eastern prince’s Court, until we reached a point 
ftt which ail out personal followers and servsnts were commanded to 
haltr The Prince’s chamberlain then met us and conducted us through 
an open court planted with roses and jessamine, to a building at the 
end, into the centre room of whicb we were ushered, after having 
divested ourselv@ pf cur goloshes at the eutrance; and the Prince him¬ 
self entered from an inner chamber at the same roonjenl as ourselves, 
and motioned us all to bo seated. The Chamberlin, however, remain^ 
standing outride in the court-yard, with his bead on o level with *o 
Prince’s chrir, while we sat in ehaiw on cither side of tho room. Tlio 
only persona present beeides ooraolvea were the Persian Commissioucv, 
in full uniform, who had received permission to be seated in the presence 
of tho Prince for this occasion only, and a Prince of the blood royal, 
whose name we could not catch, The visit lasted two hours, and was 


fex more interesting than Persian visits generally are- 

The Prince is a man of about sixty yeaw of age, aristocratic ^ihe 
in appearance and manners; he has played so important » 
tho histoiy of hia country that his remarks were well worth 
listening to; and he talked as one bom in the purple, who from 
his youth up had been a ruler of men. His dress was very simple, 
much resembling that of an English gentleman; nor w« tins ^ 
semblance in one l^espeot only: he discoureed on all subjects mth ^ 
ease and fluency which denoted not only extensive 
readiness of a complete man of the world: api^anng feirly 
in European polities (a raro thing in Persia), ^ 
knowledge of the details of the BngUsh Constitution. We ^ 
much of his powem os a conversationalist^ and were not disappo » 
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for bo led tbe couTcrntion ^vitb enoh ease that it sever flagged for a 
moment during the whole of onr long vUit. He is a man wUb a 
great tbiret for knowledge, ever eager to olrt^ information from 
every available source. His ciannera are peculiarly pleasant and 
conciliatory, ^ough he can be very stern on occasion; and the 
mingled affection and awe with which he is regarded hy the whole 
Persian community, prove that bis role has been both salutary and 
benedcial. Having filled many arduone publio officce during bis 
career> be now looks somewhat fiktigued and weather-worn^ but tbo 
nee of the dyes and other axtificee which all PersiaaB employ takes 
of at least ten years from hie age i he is demdedly plain, though 
bis siogularly-shaped nose forms the redeeming feature in his face. 
IDuring our visit, in addition to the osuol tea, coffbe, and pipes, the 
most delicious ices and ikarlai were handed round, tlic work of a 
Persian cook who has studied in Paris. Every ortiole of the ei]m2>age 
in which the i^efreshmenta were served was of pure gold; and some 
of tlie pipes and cups must have been worth a fortune, so encrusted 
were they with pearls, diamonds, emeralds, rubles,* and other jewels. 
The room too was covered with carpete of groat price. The Prince is, 
however, said to be extremely avudclons; and report baa it that he 
knows where every fraction of his immense wealth is placed, and can 
tell to a farthing the value of eveiy teaxapoon in his eetahUahment. 
The very cooking-pots In hie kitchen are said to be of gold, and 
be wisely enjoys his treasures himself, using them every day and not 
keeping them merely for State occasions. The visit over, we were 
conducted back to our quarters by the same attendants, and with the 
same rather tedious ceremony. 

Puring our stay in Mash-had, which lasted exactly a week, we j^aid 
three visits to the Court, the first of which, just described, was 
etriotly offirial, but the second was more friendly and lees ceremo¬ 
nious. It took p l ace in tbe Prince's garden near the citadel, where 
he seoeived ns io an open tent, and talked freely on all matters oon- 
neoted with our mission to SlsUin, uid also discussed the progress 
the Eusrians were making in Central Asia, which he considered most 
detrimental to English interests in India. In the gardens we were 
particularly rtmefc by a Tfi Amau tent, whidi for space, warmth, light¬ 
ness, and portability was a perfect marvel, The third visit took place 
the day before our departure from Mash-had: tbe Priaee was aniioas 
that all the members of the Mission should be photographed in a group 
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wit^ himself, hj a member of his Court who was himself a prmoe, and 
rgcioed in the imposing title of A’kiah Bdehi. We aooordingl/ pre- 
eeoted ourselves at eight o’clock on the 2nd of May, and were receiTed 
by the Hisdmu-s-Saltanah, in one of the inner eourt>yards of the palace, 
where the photographer of the blood royal also awaited us. Several 
groups were taken with greater or less success; the photographer inform¬ 
ing ns that the air of Mash-had was peculiarly un&vourahle to hia art. 
A conversation took place on this occasion which lasted ihlly two 
hours: among other subjects the late FVecoh revolution coining on the 
tapie, the Brince declared, speakiug of the Communists, that in many 
points the French people greatly resembled the Persians. Before 
leaving, His Highness eent two iSSrkman horses as present to 
Generals Ooldsmid and Polbck, which though fairly good were by 
no means firsUrate animals; and indeed, in spite of great wealth, 
ho is stud to give few presents of any great valoe. Turkman horeee 
are generally very tall, standing gnite as high as English carriage 
horses, unmistakably handsome, with great bone and sinew: they 
all, however, fall behind. They have one peculiarity which mors 
their beauty in English eyes, which is that they have no mime, 
this being cut olf as soon ae they are foaled and tbo place scared 
with hot iron, so that the hair never grows ag^. Such a custom 
renders the mounting of a Tdrkznan horse of seventeen hands high 
a somewhat difficult undertaking for a Eurc^teon 1 but the Persians 
place silver bands around the horses’ necks, by which they help them¬ 
selves into the saddle. The various visits which Sir Frederic Gbsldsmid 
pmd to the Prinos were returned by the uncle of His Highnese, a 
pleasant, well-informed man, who was well up in European politics, 
having travelled in Egypt and Italy, and had spent some time in France, 
especially Paris, during the reign of Louis Philippe. He is entitled 
the NdVbU'l'Aiilah, or Personage next in xank and power to the 
His&md-s-Saltauah; He spoke much of the extreme misery caused 
in the province of Ehurasin by the famine which still prevailed. 
Mash-bad alone, he said, bad lost 24,000 inhabitants, while io the 
province 100,000 had perished; and he assured us that numerous 
cases of children being devoured by their own parents had come 
within his own personal knowledge. Every horse, mule, donkey, cat, 
or rat in the town hod been devoured : the coneequeuce was that the 
few Turkman horaea brought to us for sale were so exceedingly dear 
that we declined to select any for purchase ; the general price asked, 
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from to j6*ioo, represBiiting a vory hi/jU figure for Persia. 
Our own horses hod earned us well and bravely hitherto; Imt the 
fatiguing and trying marches tliey had mode since we left Bonilar-Abbas 
were natarolly telling on them, aud to our great wgret tb(‘y Ivgaiu 
to show signs of breaking down, Our servaute also gnve ws a groat 
deal of troablc dnring our stay in Moah-had; they had not lieeu able to 
&]>endany of tbiHr wages for months, while juissing throogh the long 
and di’carj deserts of our march ; and onee arrived bore, they Ibund 
tiiemselvee in the possession of so much money that thi*)' bociunc 
quite demoralised, hfaoy of tbem^ for very good reasons of their 
own, prefbned renuuuing at hCash^had to intuming witli us to Tehran ; 
and others, hearing that the famine was still euvoro in tho capital, 
feared to face it, and decided to stay in Khurasin tiU ^c harvest was 
reaped, Insubordinatioa to their supeviors and qiiorrels amongst tlicm- 
seives became so incossant that wo begim to long for the (imo when 
we could get them away from tiio evil influences that suiTounded 
tltem in the holy city, Ocir quarters also grew veiy woai’isomo, as 
we scarcely over could stir out except escorted by a wholly super- 
ffnous but evor-pronded crowd of /ar 44 hi and attcudauts; and tUo 
garden iteclf, though deligbtfid dming the first warm days of our 
stay, now become most unUcoltbily damp, owing to heavy and 
freqnent rains; while many of our party began to suiTcr in health, 
lunmnerable nightingalse filled the air with their song, and though 
we thought this very charming at first, yet, after a time, tlieir 
cUmonr at night positively prevented our sleeping, and they were 
voted a nuisance. Cooped up in a secluded gaiden, wc saw but too little 
of the dty, as we were always engaged either in making or receiving 
ceremonial visits, and we chafed much at this forced iunclioa. Tho 
Penisn Commissioner colled on the Qeoeml, os ananged, the second 
nsorniog after our aivival; hnt nothing of any consequence trans¬ 
pired during the interview, though be tried hard, if in vain, to 
explain away much of the unplesBantnese that arose in Sistdn, 
throwing the blame of course on the Amir of K&in, Through him 
we beard much of the scarrity still existing in the country lying 
between Mash-had and Tebr&n, and learnt with regret that at least 
450 miles of our march lay through districts desolated by want and 
misery. In the evening of the aBth Sir Goldsmid cidlcd on the 
Sorfcip Hfiaaio AU Kbin, who had headed the itUBdl sent to 
greet us on our arrival. This ofiicer is so like the Shah that 
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Ke is known far and wide as the ‘ Sbabah-i-Sbah * (ima^ or likeness 
of the king), and is a great favcorite with his sovereign, whom he ie 
oonstontlj sent io ]>ersoQate in places where the ro/al preeeoGe Is 
necessary and at the same time attended with danger. He inceived 
the General and hia 8ta^F in full dress, wearing his nutneroaa orders. 
We found him singularly intelligent and amasiug, posseesiDg a more 
than ordinaiy ac^uainUnce with the geography and manners of Europe: 
he told us he could formerly apeak English well, having learnt it in 
TJrumia from the American missionaries stationed there, espeeiolly 
from one lady, a Mrs. Perkina. His house was superior to nny of the 
private dwellings we had seen in Mash*had, heiug remarkably clean, 
bandsonie, and well ari'anged. This visit was returned the following 
evening, when the Sartip spent a long time in conversation on varioos 
subjects, displaying curiosity on matters connected with Europe, aud 
especially with England. 

Conrteona and pleasant as were all the great personages in Mash* 
had, they yet had no power to obtain permission for us to visit the 
Mosque and gilded sbiine, the only objects of real interest in tbe town, 
hat which to us, os infidels, were strictly closed- We heard from the 
Afgh^ CommUsioner and our servants that the shrine was of sur* 
pasring maguificeuce and beauty, bnt we had to content ourselves 
with viewing it from a distance. Maeh*had, after Makka and Karbala, 
is the holiest city In tlie world to MusalnUas, for in its midst reposes, 
under a magnificent ^Idcd dome, the body of their most cherished 
saint, the Imim Rlza. The shrine is visited annually hy more than 
too,000 pIlgrimB, who dock to it from all parts of the world. We 
have already mentioned the fact that no rider is allowed to pass 
holbre it, within certain limits marked of" by an arched bai'riet 
and chains: neither is horse, cow, or quadruped cf any kind allowed 
to enter these limits, all waifs or sbwys being at once forfeit to 
the shrine. We nearly lost our best horse in this way, for being 
led out for ezercise one momiiig, he broke away from bis groom, 
jumped the chain, and would have been confiscated had not tlie 
man been quick enough to catch him before he could be taken 
prisoner. This iron chain marks also the commencement of the 
'bast,* or aanctuary, within which aU criminals are safe from the 
arm of the law, and which is amply provided with shops, baths, end 
everything a man con requite ; so that, provided he has only money, 
a criminal can laugh all authority to acorn, and stay there as long as 
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Ji0 cares to do so. Withui the ’ bast^’ however, there is a prison 
heJoagio^ to the Imim Hiza, where thieves can be locked up and 
hasti:^oed till they restore that booty. If a crimioa] were guilty 
of any veiy heinous crime, the anihorities would probably starve him 
ont by forbidding the shops to sell him &n3^ing, but such oatremc 
measures are eeldom put in force. We ourselves had some experience 
of this refuge; for on arrival at Mash-had, we found that a number 
of articles stolen from various members of the Mission wero exposed 
for sale in one of the pawnbroker's shops of the town. The tbcit 
was traced to one of our own servants, but before he could be seiavd 
he stepped across the chain and was saft^rsfusing to give up any of 
the stolen property, but ofiering on payment of a cert^ sum to 
tell UG where it could all be found. It was aggravating to be unnblo 
to punish this man according to his deserte. Through a strong 
representation made to the Prince, lie was continod in the sanctuary 
prison : but we left Mash-had two days after, and be probably got oiF 
Gcot-free as soon as our backs vere turned. The Imim Biza, who 
fbr so many centuries has slept beneath bis gorgeous tomb, is still 
to all intents and purposes treated exactly ae if he were living, 
ills shrine is enormously rich, possessing land and property in 
all parts of Persia, and attached to it is a large establishment of 
officuds and servants complete in every respect, and exactly such 
as would attend a powerful reigning prince. Questions are asked 
at the shrine and oracular answers ^ven by the officials appointed 
for that purpose. Five hundred dinners are cooked daily for dis¬ 
tribution to the pilgrims who’ fleck to the place, each one of whom 
dines as it were with the Imim Elza for one night; and any pil> 
grim who is sick or disabled has his dinner sent to him. The Saint 
has also a Prime Minister, who is himself a Prince, and reigns over 
a considerable portion of the city lying within the sacred Umita, 
administering justice aod panisbing all cflences that come witiiin 
his jnnadiction. Holy as Mash-bad is eaid to be, we were struck 
with the great amount of dronbanness prevalent there amongst the 
followers of the Prophet. Ihey were oontinixally to be seen reeling 
and shouting up the £hyaban, while rows and brawls were occurring 
every hour. On th^ last day of our stay one of our /ardiia, who was 
in the Ehyab&n, had bought sonte bread and was drying it in the sun, 
when a drunken saridr, who passed by, attempted to snatch it from bixn. 
A fight ensued, in which other mfdda joined; knives were drawn, and 
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Qw/ardU was broogbt in with bis arm balf cat through at tha olbow. 
Eafarence being nude to the Prince, he sent down bis ‘ A^atant 
Bishi ’ to settle the afikir. This jadge’s decision wae nniqne. The 
wounded/eriai was to be kept at the expense of the fofbdi till bis 
wound was h e al e d, and bis assailant was to be beaten in his presence 
until be (the /dnUk) gare the signal to stop. 

Mash*bad was so famous in past dajs for its beautiful carpets, shawls, 
and turquoises, that we were anxioos to procure specimens of each : hut 
we soon ascertained that no articles of ^ue or beauty could be obtained 
in the city, as all such had been sold during the terrible detutb. The 
workmen rezuaixied, it is trio, but they had sold stock, tools, and all 
they possessed, and now would not even take ordem for execution 
unless paid in advance. After remaining a week, as before mentioned^ 
we became most anxious to get off, but the difficulty we experienced 
in getting camels and baggage animals for the march was untold; 
and it must be confessed we were ratber badly used in the matter. 
Not only were we delayed two days unnecessarily, but we had to 
pay double the u^ual price, vis. three krditi a day, for each camel, 
and to advance, besides, the whole hire of the animals from Mash>had 
to Tebriin, an uQheard>of thing. In vain we appealed to the Prince and 
the N&Vbu-UAi&Iah : we could get no redress whatever : very probably 
their own servants hod arrouged the exorbitant price, and the superiors 
winked at it, while throwing the blame of the transactioa on the 
British agent. The Prince U said, indeed, to have so objection to bie 
people being paid by any muddiAiP or perquisites they can pick up, and 
strangers like ourselves are therefore doubly exposed to exactions of 
this nature. It may be mentioued that the His&miS'S^Saltanah had 
three interviews with the Afghin Commissioner during our stay, in 
which Sistdn matters were MIy disonssed. The fbrmer was most 
anxious to find out the full extent of the Afgbiu claims, but it was 
a case of ‘ diamond cut diamond,’ and he could extract nothiog out 
of the astute Af^h&n which the latter did not choose him to know. 

At last, after infinite trouble and annoyance with the servants and 
the camels, matters were sufficiently arranged to allow of settling 
our departure for the und of May, and, on the i st, our camels were 
despatched in advance by the Sharifab^d and Sndamgdh road, with 


^ For i!b« nttTriig of tiiia oxpreuioQ bm bqU In 150, vb«r« an espUaiinea lus 
boon stMoptad. Poriups tli» word ihould bo madA&ai, tho planl of maSAoI, wtiob 
FrojrUi; tmojUtss ratio J- Q. 
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orders to join ms ftt Nisbiplir> ss ve Lsd decided to go by tlie more billy 
route, tnd Ji-i-Crbank. Before leaving, Sir Frederic Goldsmid gave a 
present ui sioney, for dietribatioQ amongst those of the prince’s house¬ 
hold and attendants who bad retidered ub an^' service; while to the 
prince he sent a pair of gold revolvers, a very bandsome photographic 
album and a ailvero^It centre-piocs for the table, witli other things, with 
all of which bis Eoyal Highness expressed himself highly delighted. 
The Perrian Commissioner was to leave the day oiW ourselves for 
Tehr&n: he bad sold off all his horses and broken up his estabbshment, 
having decided to travel 'chapor^ or post. From all sides we heard 
the famine wse still very severe at Tehr&n, the roads having been so 
blocked up with ice and snow that it had been impossible to get sup- 
plies into tbe city: but providentially the harvest tljroughont the 
country was nnnsually abundant and Just ready for reaping, so that we 
hoped that by tbe time we bad Jonroeyod over the 50c miles that lay 
between us and Tehrin, tbe scarcity in tlie ca|ntal would have passed 
away. 

We left hfaeh-had on the morning of the ^id of May by the £ud)Au ^ 
gate and pursaed our way across a flat plain for 20 miles; the ground 
being so scored with katidli as to make it very unsafe riding. The plain 
was dotted with villages here and there, and covered with innumerable 
towers for safety, which told their own tale of tlte terror caused by the 
Tdrkmsns, who, to the disgrace of a powerful government like that of 
Persia, are allowed to carry their raids unchecked right up to the gates 
of Mash-bad iteelf. Clearing the plain, we reached tbe lofty range of 
hills by which it is bounded on tbe south, sonth-west, and north-west, 
and after a short and steep ascent, entered the plateau beyond, by tlie 
pass called tbe £othaI*i-?gcliinir. From this pass the first glimpse of 
Mash-bad and its shrine is caught by tbe pilgrims travelling thither by 
the Dehrfid road, and its summit is crowned with tall cairns formed of 
the atones piled np by them to commemorate the event, ^e now crossed 
the river Chaahmah-i-Gilish, wbieh dowson through Mash-bad and, at 
about two miles above the summit of the pass, is confined at a narrow 
point in its bed by a strongly-buUt dam of brick, causing it io form 
a lake of some dimensions tbe entrance of the lovely valley of Ji-i- 
Ghaiok, A little beyond the hand Uee the populous village of 6u* 

* I>«rwi«M-& 41 a>*vShri^. Asgtlo& ' tbs upp«r gMe ef iba Arainift.’ 71 « of 
kbo town, the rood to wUob ii mebod by tlia gM. 10 oft«Q »ddod to tbo stiictiy )oo«l 
d«aign»tiott.— 7. G. 
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]ietin, with two^toriwi hoasas^ sarroiinded by beautiful treea, gardens, 
and culUvated fie]da» wheaca a plaasaot avanue at mullarriee led 
ua into a valley of such beaaty that we congratulated outeelves on 
haviog chosen tbis tha Dehrdd route in preference to that by Sbarifa- 
hiL It would be difficult to do jus^ce to the beauty of the pic¬ 
ture bare presented: we oompared it by turas to one of the far- 
famed Swiss valleys, without its background of snowy peaks; to a 
Kashmfr glen; an Italian scene near the lake cf Como ^ or a ^evcn- 
sliire glade. It was so entirely )iDer.peoted that it oame upon us like 
a glimpse into paradise; and after months of marching over waste 
and howling desertsi to find ourselves riding for miles through 
scenes of a beauty so rare In Persia, made ns f^l at times inclined to 
rub our eyes and wonder whether we were net the victims of some il- 
Insioo. For eighteen miles we rode throagb tbis valley, between hills 
whose slopes were a carpet of green turf, and flowers whose per¬ 
fume filled tbe air, under glorious trees and past shady orchards, 
while bubbling brooks and tiny waterfiUls threaded tbe mountain sides 
with silver, end lulled the air with their music, telling of a plenti¬ 
ful harvest near, and a merciful close to tbe reign of fiiraine and of 
death. The delight of riding fbr nearly two days over greeu turf, by 
the side of a brawling watercourse, catching nothing but glimpses of 
the bins sky trough the lofty trees above us, was a Inznry that could 
indeed only be thoroughly appreciated by those whose eyes, like ours, 
had been starved eo bug for tha sight of green leaves and mnning 
streams. We reached the village of Jd-i-Obamk, at twenty miles &om 
Mash-bad, aud baited for the night in rooms prepared tor us in the 
village, as there was no ground suitable for pitching tbe tents. The 
name of this viUage is derived from an old tradition that the country 
here was once covered by the sea, and that a ehip foundered here~ 

* Ji-i-Ghoink ‘ meaning literally * the place of drowning.’ In its sur¬ 
roundings and cooetmetion it mnch resembles a hamlet in Switner- 
land: in height it is 1200 feet above Mash-had. In its proeporous days 
it yielded a revenue of 1200 iundn^, fruit and wood being its chief 
pr<^ucts, and felled poplar-trees sell here usually for a irdn apiece. 
The Katkhuda of the place informed us that ^though he had kept 
numerons families alive by borrowing money from Mash-had and 
deling it out in small sums, just enough to keep body and son! together 
rill the orisis had passed by, 400 out of 700 families had perished 
during tbe recent famine. 
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Foor milte after leaTrog J 4 -wGbarak t}ie \ovti\y laudscapc baa 
die^peared: slate biUa ta^e tbe place of tbo lurT'Ccvored elopes, nod 
the road ascends gradoally to the cam?oRBerai Fa-Godar, eleven 
miles difitani, a stroog well-built place, standing amid scenery of the 
most desolate description imaginable. From ibis spot we rode three 
and a-btdf milee to tbe pass 6odar-i-Debrud» over snow and stones, 
till the path be ca me so didlcult that wc bad to dismount and lead our 
boTsea. ^0 suiuTnit^ of tbe paas and line of the watershed is reached 
at the fifteenth mile from J 4 -i-Gbarak, and hero in fine weather a 
ma^Dificont Tiew may be obtained of the plun of Mash-bod and 
the holy city on the oue hand, and the plain of Nish&pdr on the 
other to tbe south, Unfoitanately tho atmoephers on the oeeadou 
of our ascent was so misty, that all was indistinct and shadowy, 
though tbe golden dome was just dimly visihlc in the distance. Nu¬ 
merous pyramids of stone, the w*ork of tlie pilgrims, again testified 
that they who had passed by this way had from this spot caught 
the first glimpse of tbe goal of their pilgrimage. The descaot of tbe 
pass is even more trying than the ascent; at all seasons of tho year it 
is a difficult undertakix^, and should never be attempted heavily- 
laden mules i it is quite impracticable for camels, and in severe wiotors 
entirely impassable. As it was, oar mules stuck in the enow and did 
not arrive in camp till very late in the evening. The summit of the 
pass forms the boundary between the districts of Nishtipfij and Mash¬ 
had, and the great quantity of snow, still found here and on the neigli- 
boimng mountuns, gave promise of an abundant supply of water, for 
that year at least, to the ecorched and thirsty provinces that lay below. 
In our descent on the southern side we passed a stono caravanserai 
about eleven and a-half miles &od the summit, and then entered upon 
wild and magnificent Boenery, with enormous limestone bluffis and 
precipices, down which roared iunumerahle waterfaUsand at seven 
miles ftom the sozomit vegetation again recoromepced and continued 
till the ravine opened out into a fertile valley, in which lay the village 
of Dehrdd zepodng in a perfect forest of gardens and frnititrees. The 
southern ^pes of these mountuns were ^most free from snow, and 
tbe incressed warmth of the temperature became very perceptible. 
Dehrfid from a distance looked a perfect picture of prosponiy and 
fertility, but we soon found it to be in reality a very chamel-houae, 

‘ A]ltL«tiM«Ub4raDnmftllb«veBd«Ml*oatli*siiiiiJiutof tb* pMi. 
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ID riiios, and ibr the most part deserted, while the pinched, diseeeed. 
and listless coustenances vf the inhabitants we met in the streets, 
were sufficient te tell us of their past snfieriu^ and to point them 
ont os the surrivors ot the fearful famine, which seemed to haTO 
visited this charming spot with unusual seventy, and had swept off 
1500 iohabitauts out of 3000. An odonr of disease and death pervaded 
the place, and the streets were Uter^Iy strewn with dead men’s bones. 
On taking possession of the rooms that had been prepared for us 
we found children’s sknlls lying scattered on the roof, while at our door 
lay tbe living skeleton of another child, so sunk in stupor that not even 
the money put into its hand could rouse it to any signs of lifb. Provi* 
dentially, however, there were tokens of an abundant harvest ou all 
sides, giving hope that plenty would soon again revisit the stricken 
village. We did what we could to relieve the present misery, by 
feeding the crowds of beggars who flocked to ask £br charity, and who 
received the instalment ^veo with gratitude; but we were struck with 
the great contrast they presented to the inhabitants of the JiUi*Gbarak 
valley over whom the same famine had passed, hut without leaviogthe 
same terrible traces. The revenue of tbe village had been reduced for 
one year to 900 but even this the unhappy villagers were 

utterly unable to pay, having sold they possessed to meet the taxes 
of the previous year. We were not sorry to leave the miserable village 
early next moming, though we could not forget tbe sod and pitiful 
sights we had witnessed in it. From ^ehrud we descended tbe 
Bontheru slope of the monnhuits and entered the plain of Niahipdr, 
reaching the town of the same name after a march of twenty-three miles, 
The appearance of this plain with its innumerable gardens and villages, 
and its streams of water running down from the hills from every nook 
ond cranny, fully bore out the character of extraordinary richness and 
fertility ascribed to it by Perrier and other writers, but the famine had 
depopulated half the villages, which on closer inspection presented a 
most miserable and deserted aspect. At this time, however, the whole 
country oppoored to be teeming with an abundant harvest, and bread 
was already much cheaper than it had been, though still at one krdn 
the nann. The account given by the villagers of the number of 
deaths that had taken place amongst them was appalling, but it was 
impossible to obtain any very accurate stati^ce from them on the sub¬ 
ject. Several miles from NishipAr itself we were met by an 
sent out by the Prince Governor, who is the nephew of tbe HiUmu-s- 
VOT. I. B b 
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S^Unab; &nd as we neared ihe Uwn, crowds of beggars, men, women, 
and children, flocked ont to meet ae, and surrounded ns with crice for 
help. Sulaisan hfirza declined ^ General’e offer to distribute food 
to the poor of the city, on the ground that such rebef was do losgor 
becessary; but there could he no dooht that the local destitution was 
still very eerions and widespread. So much has already been written on 
the snl^'eot of Niah£pdr and its ancient history, KhanikolF, Perrier, 
and other travellera, that we will not touch upon it here. We found 
the town in a most distressing state; and out of 600 ahops that wore 
occQpied three yean before, only 150 managed to eke out a bare sub- 
eistenoe by a peddling trade in ike commoneet neceesariee of life. It 
nsually pays as annual revenne of 40,000 twndn 4 to the Shah, and 
20,000 iu^iu for the expenses of government; bnt 12,000 hod been 
remitted on account of tlie famine. Tlie famous turquoise mines 
ore situated at the base of the hill of Sulalm^niali lying to the nortli of 
Zamioab^, & village about 16 miles from the city, and arc farmed by 
Qovemment for 3 ooo iundiu per annum, To oar great regret we 
were not able to visit them, and we were still mo^e disappointed to 
find that it was impossible to buy any turquoises in the place, as all 
are sent to Masb-had and Tehris as soon as found. The xDOmiag 
aftar we reached Nishipdr our camels came in, having made five 
stages from Maeb*had, and were »oon followed by the Afgh&n Com* 
missionar and his train. The Governor called on the Gener^ in 
the evening of onr arrival, and ^ut more than two hoars conversing 
on every subject that was afarted, with an ease and intelligence that 
reminded us strongly of his shrewd uncle: he was a man of abont 
five and twenty, with peculiarly aristocratic manners and appearance; 
and we were much amused by the pride he took in his boots, which 
we judged to be of Paris manufacture, but which he told us with 
national pride had been made for him by a Persian in Bhahrfid. 

P^otn Kish&pfir the road ran aoresa a wel]*ciiltivated plaiir, with 
the lof^ lUge of the Albdrz hills to the north, the country 
studded with tillagea and gardens, and green with the fresh crops 
of the year, thon^ the mortality of 1871 had stopped three-fbnrths 
of the usual cultivation. Per ten miles this road was exeellent, but 
the soil then changed, and the lemaicuig six Zamdnabfid 

proved to be most unpleasant traveUing, oar horses sinking over 
theii fetlooks in the soft sal^oovered earth, called ‘ Zamin-i-Kavir/ 
We etttered Zamdnabid over a rtrongly-buiU brick bridge thrown 
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07 cr the sfilt river Sbui&b. Tbe weetber bad hitherto been delioicua^ 
but here a tremendoae wind blew all day, making teiit<]ifb a simple 
misery. The plain below was covered vyitb tbe usual round towers for 
safety from tbe Tfjrkmane; aad it may be mentioned that we were 
accompanied in our journey by two Persians, travelling with tbeb wives 
to Shahrdd, who took advantage of our eaeort. They said that they bad 
been prisoners at Bukbira for thirteen years, and bad been released, 
with thousands of other captives, by tbe * Kuss,’ who gave them wooty 
to return to tbeir own country. They got as far as K abdl, bat heiw 
tbeir funds failed, and the Amir, Shir All KhAn, then gave tbem 
sixty krdm, which brought them on to Mash-hod, wliere th^ besought 
aid from the Prince, but obtained in return nothing but advice. 
They were quite penniless, so we fed them daily till they reached 
their journey’s end. At Shdrib, a small village, nine miles beyond 
Zamduab&d, half ruined by tbe famine (thirty bouses only stooding 
out of seventy), we noticed tbe foundations of a magnificent caravan¬ 
serai commenced by tbe hCdstasliaru-I-MilIk, Warir of KhurasAu. 
Though stopped suxldeuly by the ordinary occurrence of deposition from 
office, it was hoped he would finish it eventually. Being extremely 
wealthy, this man ivas at one time condemned by the HisAmd-a- 
Saltaii^ to a fine of 150,000 trmdns, which be actually paid ; and this 
fact will give some idea of his riches. On tbe road to Sburib we 
noticed many human akulls lying by tbe path, I'clice of the past 
famine. Eight milee beyond the village we arrived at the szcelleot 
new caravanserai of Sang Kalalr-dAr, situated near the village of tbe 
same name, with about sixty inhabitants. We had now entered ou 
the district of SabxawAr, and, passing tbe d^emiSr of Zafardni, 
reached, five miles further on, the magnificent Zafaruni caravanserai, 
which, however, we carefully avoided, as it had tbe reputation of 
being infested by a peculiarly poisonous species of bug. This 
caravanserm was built partly on tbe ruins of the old one by Sadr Azim 
Mirsa Aglin Kbin during tbe present Shah’s reign, with money left 
by a wealthy mnu named Khfisru KhAn E.aj{ir, the bulk of whose 
fortune waa employed in public works of charity. Only thirty femilie® 
were left in this village out of seventy before tlie famine. The severe 
illuess of one of our party (Mr. Thomas) compeUed us to b^t here for 
a day, in order to give him rest, while an express was sent on to 
SabzawAr to obtun a proper litter for him. This was, however, not to 
be found, so we had to make shift with Aqjawu or travelling panniers, 
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We left ZaPeruni at 4 f.v. the next raoming, in cool plea«ant 
weather, but the suu became very powerful before nioe o'clock in 
the morning. A good road over a desert plain, bounded on either 
aide by hilly ranges, brought us, after a mnreli of ten miles, to the 
cararansorai of Sar Poebida, and fVom this point wo passed through 
a sucoeesioD of nourishing mUages, well eupplied with water and 
surrounded by cultivation, till fifteen miles further we reaobed the 
of Sabzawfir—apparently much sooner than the good people bad 
expected us, for the Utiiidi was barely ready in all its details. ‘When, 
however, its aembers were all properly mustered, the welcoming 
proved a handsome one, and we were escorted by it with the 
usual ceremony to onr quarters, through extentive Hidrt teeming 
with life and occupation, the towns-pcople presenting a reraaikable 
and very pleasing contrast to the miserable crentnros wc had hitheito 
seen in our marches from Mesb>bad. Wo were located in the 
Governor's own house, which he bad courteously vacated for of, and 
were most comfortably lodgod, our rooms opening on to a courtyard 
planted with roses and jessamine, in fell blossom. Tinding, to our 
astonishment, on entering this courtyard, the Governor of the town 
seated there with Mirza Ma’s^m Kbdn, we at ftmt imagined there 
had been some mistake as to our quarters \ but it became clear tlmt 
tbc Governor had merely come to certify that his orders for our 
reception had been properly canied out, and had been joined by the 
Persian Commieacner^botb being taken by snrprise at our arrival, 
whi<di vvas mucb sooner than bad been expected. Wc set talking 
together for some time, while coffee was served with a most delicious 
iioTiai made from the wild rhubarb. In the evening tbe Governor 
p^d a long visit to the General, accompanied by tbe Kfe i of tbe place. 
He is a relative of the Hisiimu-s-Saltanali, and his wife is the sister 
of Sulaifflfiu hfirxa of Kishipdr. We noted him to be a stout little 
man, quite as broad as long, vary chatty, and very proud of a smatter¬ 
ing of French picked up at the Court at Tehrin. He gave ns most 
distressing aceonnta of the TaTages of the famine in his district; 
and said that much misery and snffbring still existed in tbc town 
and nrigbbonrhood, though in prosperone years Sabsawir is considered 
the cheapest town in Northern Perria. ^ing asked what gift would 
he most acceptable to him, he replied with many proteetations that 
he expected nothing, hnt that a breech-loading rifle was wbat he 
specially coveted. Sabzawfir was at one time a very extensive city 5 
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and a nindr or column, situated five miles to the west on the Tehran 
road, is said to have been included within its walls, which in the 
days of the Minted All, the nephew of the Prophet, extended to the 
vi ] lags of Maziuin. At present it only contains 3000 bo osee with about 
10,000 inhabitants, out of 9000 houses and 30,000 inhabitants before 
the famine ; many ofi the people haTing died from excessive eating of 
^ass, and from cold. Ihe bazdn had ample space for 2000 shops, 
but only 200 were occupied when we visited the town. There are six 
caravanserais ibr merchants, and four for travellers. Its mosque is 
800 years old, dating from the time of Taimur Shah, Ohdrik&ui. 
Silk, cotton, and a small supply of opium ars the products of the 
pi'cvincO'^-eont^nitig nine haHkt or districts, many of the villages 
in which have lost three-fourths of their popnla^n. Sakzawir exports 
wheat 60 AstralAd, with dried fruits, cottoo, and sheep<8kiDs, re* 
ceiving cooking utensils, etc. in rstam; and there is a rich copper mine 
in the neighbouring hills of which, during the famine, the ore was 
sold for its weight in bread. 

Wo remained Ijetc for a whole day, to give rest to Mr. Tiiomas, and 
to arrange a proper litter or iakhti ravatt for his use. During this 
halt we discovered an Armenian meiohaut, who sold bad wine in small 
quantities as a great favoiir, and who informed us that wine and splrita 
were to be obtained from a Russian at Sholumd-^ piece of informatiou 
bailed by us all with much satisfaction. We had been unwilling tea< 
totalers for some time past, our supplies of wiue and spirits having 
been exhausted just after leaving Sistin. We marched from Sabsawfir 
on tbs Z3th of May, at half-past four in the morning, for wo bad a 
very long stage before us—of seven according to the Per- 

siaits, but according to Perrier, nine at the least, or over thirty-two 
miles. The camp was aetit at three, but the usual difficulties in 
getting the servants together, and loading the baggage animals in the 
narrow streets, did not allow of our staiting as soon as we wished, so 
that we rode through the hasdn and cleared the gates of the town 
at half-past four, just as the latter were opened, Rve milee from 
Sabxawir stands the MiiAr of Khusru Gird, already alluded to, a 
very remarkable solitary round tower, about 120 fret bigb, built of 
baked brick, with a flight of interior steps leading totiie summit, only 
wide enough to admit one man. Round its exterior the bncks 
arc arranged at intervals so as to form a Kufic inscription. It is 
in excellent repair, though of considerable antiquity, and stands on a 
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square foundation, M\ psrfectlf sound, and whicK is now ex^toeod to 
the depth of about six. feet 7 he bncke of which it is coostructL^d 
are joined together with ffaci (mortar), and in appearance it romindoil 
us much of the tower we had seen at Kftsimab&d, in Sietdn. A belt 
of cnltivated laud and occasional villages extends beyond Sabzaw^r 
for eleven milcs> but at that distance vegetation ceases, end our rood 
ran over a Laid gravelly desert till we reached Kivad, twenty miles from 
Sabzawir, and about twelve from Mebr, our halting'place for the 
night. The sun was so powerfiil that it became necessary to halt for 
several hours during the extreme heat, and we did not therefore reach 
Mehr till the evening, when, eschewing the very study and inodorous 
quarters otrr MIhmind&r had seouTed for ub in the village, we pitched 
our tents in a deld outside. Like all villages on this route, Mehr had 
suffered tenihly from the famine, only sixty families romAinlng out of 
100 of the former population. The first crop of barley bad been alreocly 
reaped; hut the sight of a large crowd of starving women and children, 
craviDg alms, induced the General to attempt the grant of at least 
femponrj relief, by forwarding to the K/lzi of the place a sum of 
money for distribution. We noticed that fifteen miles from Sabza- 
wir the ranges of hilU and detached hillocks to the south, which 
for many miles had been gradually diininUliing, entirely ceased, and 
the aalt waste of the great desert of Khdraain was visible in the dis* 
tance, gleaiuiog white through a misty haze. The temperature was 
greatly afiected by the proximity of the desert, aud became extremely 
hot and close: and the iohabiUnts of the oeighbonring villages suffer 
much from the wind that, coustsntly blowing from that quarter, 
injoree their crops by desiccation and diminisbing the yield. The 
hills on the north, on the contrary, are well watered, with prosperous 
Tillages nestling in the feriile valleys between them. Kumerous 
round mnd towers tsstified as usual to tbo constant dread of the 
Tistinaaoe. Prom Mehr a march of twenty miles brought us to 
Mazinfixi, a village standing in the midst of scanty cuMvation and 
extensive rurne, amongst which is to be found the tomb of the &ther 
of the samt Im&n Baza. It poseemes a very fine caravanserai, but we 
preferred passing the night in cur tents. IhiHng the day we suffered 
great inconvenience f^om ^ wind, which envdoped ub in clouds of 
dnst, strongly impregnated with asline matter and affeoting tbe eyes 
most pMufudy. Mazindn is so peonliarly exposed to Turkman attacks, 
that in lien of taxes to the Shah it is hound to suppri 150 ii^anffckU 
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and twelve arttllery-men, with tlieir horses; and from 
this poifib the road for t^e oest four stages is oousidersd so onsafe that 
we were compelled to travel with act escort of eighty t^anffcAU and 
hetween 250 and 200 mounted sotcdn and a piece of artilleiy^ drawn by 
six horses: it was a fhur-and-a-half pounder, of Turkish construction, 
and bearing the Sultan’s monogram. The artillery and $<wdrt struck 
us as being soldierlike and well up to their work. Though this escort 
was probably increased on account of the Miseiou, yet the presence oi 
an armed party of considerable strength is held so necessary in cross* 
ing the perilous district, that a body of aowdrs with one gnn leaves 
Mnziuin and Shahrud regularly twice a month, on the 5rd ond the 
C7th, for the protection of all travellers joumoying that way. The 
respective parties meet at Mian-Dasht, half-way between the two 
places, relieve one another, and return each to its starting-point. We 
made a very large Mri^e with our own camp and that oS the Afghan 
and Persinn Commissioners, but though there is always a great con¬ 
course of people waiting for the guns, we wese accompanied by few 
actual pilgrims. *006 great trial of our patience was the inconvenient 
but necessary order of the day to travel at the same pace as the 
camels and bflggage*mules; but we felt that str^glera might have 
shared the &te of the French photographer who, some time before, 
had lingered behind the escort to complete a picture, and was swept 
off by the Turkmans, and kept a prisoner till raosomed by the Persian 
Govemmeut for ^3000. Our Mibmiodfir from Mash-had left us at 
Maxindn, taking bock handome presents for himself, and the coveted 
breech-loading rifle for the Governor of Sabzawir. 

We started from Mazing at half-past (bur the next morning, and 
as no particular danger was anticipated for the first fourteen miles of 
the stage, which ran over the desert skirtdng the hills, were only too 
glad to shake ourselves dear of the crowd of travellers, and ride on 
ahead to the fort and fine carpvanserai of Sadrab&d, where we break¬ 
fasted. This fort is inhabited by three familiss in the pay of Oovem- 
meQt> whose lot appeared to us most unenviable, as, not to speak of the 
lonelmess of their abode, they live in constant dread of fklliog into the 
clutches of the Turkmans. Beyond tbia fort the dangers of the road 
were considered so imminent that we were compelled to wait till tbe 
main body cune up; when with hoi’se, foot, artillery, pilgrims, and 
outsiders, we formed a long line stretching across tbe desert, which 
bore became eaD.dy, treacherous, and covered with salt, Two miles 
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Wyotid the caraT&DSdrai !b the PuKi-Ahnsham, a bridge, now nearly 
rained, whiob crosses a narrow rivulet of salt water. This is tHw 
dreaded spot of the et«f»e, for four milea beyond the bridge is an 
wUie of green torf watered by a fresh-water epripg called the ‘ Chaah- 
mab-i-Gea,’ concealed by a dip ia the road, which aflbnle n eonvenicnb 
haUmg-plaee for the Turkmans, who hero await nt thoir ease the 
approach of the caravan they ioteud to rob. Rather to the disap- 
pointment of some of our party, however, notliing was to be seen 
thte day of the robbers; end the spring once passed tlie danger 
for that stage wag considered ever, and we pushed on without flie 
wonted escort to Abbdaabid, the station reaelted at noon. T^ils 
village is peopled by the deseendants of Georgians brought by Shah 
AbbAs from the neighbourhood of Tiflis, who are now all MusalmAn:-. 
Originally there were sixteen ftmilics placed boro to look after the 
veiy fine caravansorai, and the hmdi, constructed at the same time, 
as also to help tho pilgrims to Mosh-had: for this service an an¬ 
nuity of 100 iufsdnt and loo thnean of wlicat was scttlod on the 
villages, which is continued to th^ day. The women are said to he 
surpassingly beantiful; but of tlis we were of course not permitted 
to judge: as the Shah took one to wife some three years ago, we 
may reaeoiiably oonclnde that such reputation has been woll foundwl. 
^ere wm but btUe cultivation round the village, the inhabitants 
living principally by what they ean make in attending to the wants 
of the numerous pilgrims who pass through en routt to Mash had 
Some excitement was caused by a report that fourteen of otir camels 
and one man ha .1 been carried off by the Turkmans in the middle of 
the night; and though we had intended to march at three in the 
morning, we were compelled to await the daybreak and result of a 
mission in quest of the missing driver and animals. It turned 
outs however, that the former haring follen seleep his camels had 
steayed; and alter much delay, and of course many oouflietiag reports 
t^ were aU brought in safely, and we started with our number com¬ 
pute. Half-wayever a range of low hills that crossed the desert 
plain, we met ti» caravan ooming from Shahrfd, with one gim and 
a few whose small unobere showed that the people from 

Shahrtd at least, anticipated but littie daugecr from the Tdrkmana 
at this season of the year. There was a oonsidersble number of nil- 
griTM mtb this caravan. At Albsk, a ruined fort and deeeited village 
about eight miles from AbbAsabid, we changed eoorte. the gun from 
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Muzioio being relieved by the one from Shihnld. Our courier from 
Tehran, Mahomed Beg» was with this caravan, and to our great 

delight hronght ns English letters up to the 17th March, and the 
good nows that the famine was gradually passing away at the capitel. 
Our pleasure, however, was marred by receiving tidings of the death of 
Mr. Alison, H. B. M. Mimeter in Persia. 

From AlKah we made a gradu^ descent of twelye miles to Mian 
IDasht, through a tremendoas storm of dtist, wind, thunder and rain. 
Mian Dasht is nothing hut a cluster of mined rood huts, a partially 
ruined burnt brick fort, and n new caravanaerai in course of construc¬ 
tion. This last promised to be very large and handsome, and its half- 
finished rooms were at once occupied by the members of the caravan y 
but we preferred the qniei; of our own tents, pitched outside on the 
open plvQ, on which rhubarb and wormwood were growing. Mian 
Dasht stands xooo feet above Abb£sah£d. The fort was garrisoned by 
about forty or fifty matoblock-men, who received the unusually good 
pay of 100 iumSnt per annum. The old caravanserai dates from the 
reign of Shah Abbiis: the new one was commenced'three years ago by 
the Amir>i*Tumin, Hfisain Kbin. Beyond Mian Baeht lay the 
noted valley of Ja-i-Jirm, studded with villages and forts, the in¬ 
habitants of which lead the most inscoure life imaginable, being con¬ 
stantly exposed to the attacks of the T^rkmins, who enter the valley 
from the north by a pass in the low hills called the * Dahnabd-Zaidor,’ 
and scour the roads right and left. Six miles further we passed the 
village of Zaidar, a small hamlet with good trees and running water, 
situated on the eastern slope of the lofty hill of MMmii; and akirUng 
this hill on the left, and the snow-capped Slab Sdh on the right, 
we reached the pleasant tree-sheltered vlUags of lbrahim^>ad, whence 
we puehed on to Mlirnii, the last recognised halting-place on this 
road to Shahrud. Tbe village wae snrrounded by fields of wheat 
and barley ready for the slolde, and onr camp was pitched in two 
fields that had been already reaped, (srain was, however, still 
almost at famine prices. A truly &tiguing march of forty-one miles 
lay between ns and Shabrdd, and the heat of the noonday sun being 
now very great, we started at 5 a.u., In order to get over as much 
ground as we conld during the cool of the early morning. The 
utterly desert road was most luunteresting, presenting no ftatures 
worthy of notice, nor did anything occur to relieve the monotony of 
tho march. We arrived at Shabrdd at six o*olock in the oveniug 
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dead beat, both animals and men. To our surprise oo isOAitil was 
seat out to receive ns, and we at once attributed this fact to the action 
of Mirza Ida’eum Kbin, who bad arrived at Sbabrud three hours 
before oureelvee. Wheo the K£ib of the place was spoken to on tbo 
subject, he tacitly admitted tbat in neglecting to give the usual wU 
come to tibo English Mission he bad acted under the iostroctions of 
the Persian Commissioaer. Tbc Prince Governor here, Jtosoz Mir^a 
by name, an impoverished seemed a mere noS'Cntitj, the real 
Governor being the N 4 ib, who resides at Sbabrdd wlrile the Prince 
lives at BoeUn—a place about three miles and a>haif from Sbahrdd, 
seated at the foot of a lofty raage of hills, and emboeoised in trees 
and gardens. We were glad that the -turcumsUnoes of the Prince's 
resideace at Bostiu made it nimeceseary for the Qoixeiial to pay him 
any visit of ceremony, for ho woe a man of on evil reputation, an 
uauaually ha<l specimen even of a Persian Oovernor, and so criil« 
de deii^s, that he could scarcely leave Tehrin to take up bis appoint¬ 
ment 06 Governor of Sbahrud. There is good reason to believe that 
he made the wretobod artlllery-mcn, gJt\UdiA», and aowdrt, who had 
escorted us from Mian Eosbt, disgorge all the money they bud 
recMved in fair recompense for their aervioce. 

Shabrud is situated at the foot ^ a spur of bills branching of from 
the lofty Shah Kub. It was formerly the oapit&l of the ptovinco, but 
Sofitdn is gradually usurping that posi^cm, and Sbabjrtld ainking into 
the chazacter of suburb to the younger city. I^e Prince Governor as 
before mentioned reudee at Bostii^ and here the troops and artillery 
•are quartered. It bIbo contaius the grave of a famous Shaikh named 
Bdyiztd, who it is uid refused to have any dome raised over his grave, 
and whose only monsment is a 'heAp of stonee. Near the grave, how¬ 
ever, is a ffiiWr, to which is attached a stick: those of the faithful 
who wish to consult ldie deoeased prophet grasp the etick, and the 
saini is said to SASwer them by caosing the mindr to vibrate with 
such, violence, that ware any oae to stand at its sumioit ha would be 
premp^aUd ho tike groandi Shabjud oontaics about looo houses. It 
•entirely eeeaped the herrors of the furine, as su^hea were easily to be 
had from AstnkAd.. Zt hae aooehope, tf which twenty are exclusively 
•devoted to the sale of beets and shoes, for which the place is Auoous : 
the Shah and ali the nobles ef Paiaa being supplied by the ehoemakera 
of this town. Four esravauserau for nies;fbani 6 and sateen for pil¬ 
grims are to be found hare. The chief prodiicts of the district are 
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wheat, cottoD, fraits, and tobacco. The town ie infested with thie poi¬ 
sonous bug alxcodf mentioned, called the end we therefore kept 

to our own tents ouieide the walls, piioked in the midst of ^rdeos 
snrrounded by fine trees- We halted here for six days, via. from May 
18 to May 23, and e^erlenced the most remarkable changes in the 
weather during that time. The mornings were delicious, the ur quite 
soft and pleasant, reminding ^lose of our party who knew Kosbmfr 
of the climate there ■» hut towards tKree o'clock in the afternoon a 
storm invariably came on, sometimes of wind only, but ofrener of 
thunder, lightning, and heavy rain, which quickly swelled the nn- 
merons mountain torrenta in the vicinity. Our servante were com¬ 
pletely knocked up by the trying march from Hiim&i, as were also 
the horses, BO that the camp for the first day was onusually quiet; but 
a good deal of excitement was infused into it the third day of our stay 
by the report that 400 Tdrkmans had made their appearance at a spot 
between Midm£ and Shahrdd, having come down with the inten¬ 
tion of intercepting the Mission. This news was brought dovvu by 
OUT Mir&khdr, who bad gone up to the Princo at Boston with the 
usual polite roessagea from Sic Frederic Ooldsmid, in return for en* 
qnines sent by him through the N£ib ; and who reported that a large 
body of totodr* had been sent in pursuit of the robbers. One of the 
servants of Mr. Hoeltzer of the Telegraph Office met us and told us he 
had obtained leavo to visit his fr^mily living in or^e of the villages of 
the 7 a-i-Jirm valley, but on arrivtd there found that all the members 
had been swept off by the Turkmans. 

Two Russian residents in the town called on the General, natives of 
Mosoow, apparently npper **lft*» * mnjiks they seemed perfectly con* 
tented with their life here, and spoke good PersiazL. Wo tasted some 
of the wine mode from grapes grown in the neighbourhood, and 
found it very like Shirks wine; and we alao obtained a good supply of 
excellent oranges, brought from Mosandarin- The Telegraph Station 
here, supposed to keep up communication both with Tehrfin and Astro- 
bdd, appears to be of little use, as the line is almost always broken 
down: during the time we were at Shahrdd no message had been 
interchanged with either place, and the clerk in charge declared be 
had no idea where the break was to be found. 

On May the Fersiau Commissioner left for Tehrdn. On tbe 
43rd we were all busily employed preparing budgets for home, which 
were to be entrusted to (kuartermaster-Sergeant Bower, who was to 
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leave tUe Mls^on at Shabr^ld for Europe, carrybg despatches from 
Sir Frederic Qoldamid to the Foreign Office. The mail vas closed at 
BCAset, and early the oext mcroiog Bower led the camp, to the great 
regret of all our party. He was to go down to Aatrabdd in four days, 
over a very bad billy road of fifty niles, asd from thence might expect 
to reach London in twenty days, bking the train at Tsaritsin, on the 
Volga. The road from Shahrud to Deh Mulla is for the most part desert 
and stony, at timed skirting the hiJU to the right, at others the eternal 
fidt wastes of the Khdra^ desert to the left. Up to Leh Mulla 
the telegraph wires, which are sapported on poplar poles, were in good 
repair, and it was curioas to find with what feelings of pleasure wu 
regarded them, as an earnest of the civilisation to which we were 
retuiniog after our six months’ travel in the deserts of Persia and 
Sistin. We passed five or six villages on the rood, none of which 
presented any features of Interest, and halted for the night at Leh 
MfiUa, a small village 700 feet b«‘low Sbohnld, with about sevuity 
families loft of the one hundred of its population previous to the ftmiue. 
It possesses a ruined fort, origloally built for protection from the Pdrk- 
moos, and a large csravanaeiai. The btter, however, hod such a repu¬ 
tation for the or bug, tltat we avoided it carefully, and were 

glad to find quarters had been prepared for us in an excellent two- 
storied boose, quite new, standing in a large garden, in which was a 
particularly beautiful spe^es of Iru. Here the Mihxnindir appointed 
by the Prince of Shahrud to attend us, left, as the jurisdiction of his 
master ceased at this place, and that of the Governor of Lamgh&ii 
commenced. For the next few stages we started at half-past three 
in the mcmiog, in order to get over the march before the great heat of 
the day: the moonlight was briUiaot in the extreme, and these ridea in 
the quiet and cool of the hours preceding dswc were most cqjoyable. 
Between Deh Mulla and Lamgli&o we passed two villages, Momina- 
bfid and Eidirabdd, both built by Kirsa Mahdi Khfin, the Wazir of 
the great Nfidir Shah, who left them in perpetuity to his heirs male. 
Then came Mihmandoat, the special property of the Shah, and behind 
it IroicDobid, formerly belonging to the late Sipsh Salar. Finally we 
passed through the rains of Bostajsn and reached, somewhat further, 
aodeot Z)smgh6n, twenty-seven miles from Deh Mfilla. These remains 
mark the site of the onoe populous town, said to have been destroyed 
two centuries since by the Afghans, who in one day slew 70,000 of its 
inhabitants ; bat so vast was its population then, that this wholesale 
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slaughter, so the legend goes, made no perceptible difference in i 
numbers. Before that time also 40,000 bad perished in an eartl^uake. 
Since these two calamities the town has been steadily on the decline, 
and is now a heap of melancholy rains, among which are the wmaine 
of dne mosques and shrines, an ancient citadel, darning to he 30CO 
veal's old, and a fsiWr witii a surface of ornamental buck-work, Ml 
knfic inscriptions dating from the commencement of the Mnlmminadan 
era. Another ancient monnment is called the ninif of Hariinu-T- 
Baschid. We rode straight through the town, or ite rnias,.and ont at 
the western gate to our camp, which was pitched betide an OTcellen 
caravanserai; hut the inimical had fairly dosed its doors to 

Fnropean travellera. We had ridden so &st that we reached the 
place before the was ready for us, and came nj^ tae 

members one by one, each and all profuse in their apol^« and 
regrets. Fexrier has written of the high wind so prevalent here. 
The Pertians say that it is ocoationed by a mystic spnng in tbo ^un- 
tains about two/orazA^ off, which, the moment anything dirty is 
thrown into it, causes a tremendous gale to Wow, which laste ^era 
days, till the spring ie purified; and a sentry b tiways kept 
to prevent tampering with ite waters. It is said that when the Shah 
pai^a through Damghfin « ronte for Maeb-had, being mct^ulous of 
the story, he ordered some of his suite to throw dirt into the spring, 
when immediately such a wind arose that the royal camp was rolled 
up like BO much paper, and the Shah was compelled to have the cistern 
completely cleaned out and purified before the wind would o^l 
There are three imimiAdahs in Damghin, one of whi^ ie that ol the 
Poity Virrine- We found the telegraph lines in working order from 
here to Telirin, but messages could only be sent in PersUn and through 

a native clerk. _ , . 

Guebah, lying about twenty-three miles beyond Darogbin, was our 
neo^t halting-place; and we reached it by a good road through umn- 
teresting country, with three or four large villages « standing 
amongst luxuriant fields of wheat and barley. Ferner describe one of 
these, D&ulatebad, as one of the most flourishing villa^ of Pe«ia, 
but this did not seem to ua to be borne out by facts; ite walls wre 
very dilapidated, and could never have covered any great extent of 
ground, two of tbe triple lines scarcely deserting the i^me of 
walls t the chief beauty of the place consisted in ite trees, which w^ 
remarkably fine. It is watered by num^s streams of water, which 
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dccouLted for the extreme fertility of the eoil; nowhere hnCl we eeou 
finer crops tbnn those of Diulatabed. It bad however suShred severely 
doriag the famine, many of the villo^ and forts near boin^ entirely 
desert^, while the many * Turkman protectiontowers told of the 
e?er>dieaded viaite of those detested men-etealers. A cluster of vil¬ 
la^ of K>mo importance lay beyond, the chief of which, Amijnb&d, 
was built by the late Sipah ^lar, who spared no pains or expense to 
make it sacceasrul. He brought architects and builders from Tcbrdn, 
and erected many handsome housts, batiis, etc., hesides euurin^ for it 
at a great outlay an abundant sopply of water, tbe beneficial effects 
of wbiob are Tisible in the great extent of cultivation which sorronnda 
tbe village. Between Amirabid and Guchsh lay a deeeft road, traced 
out by tbe tel^mpb poles and wires. Gduhab itaelf consists merely 
of a very dirty caravanserai, a water-tank, and a chapor khihtuk or post- 
house. Bread and water were obtainable here, bnt nothing else, and 
travellers should take care to bring aiifiicient supplies from Damgbin. 
The insecurity of the road, owing to the Turkman attacks, and the 
ravages of the famine, had of late caused a great dimmution in the 
numbers of travellers and pilgrims passing through Guebab, a fact 
bewailed bitterly by the keeper of the caravanserai, who lived by 
selling bread at exorbitant prices to all poasers-by. 

At Gdcbah we received a compUmentary message from tbe Persian 
head of tbe telegraph at Tehr&n, which cost us j^i; bnt our Mirza, 
more fortunate than ourselves, knew a clerk in tbe Tebrio odlce, who 
aent him a beautiful message of welcome in poetry, and charged 
nothing ibr it! The air in these early morning marches was most 
deliciously cool, and we ftlt no inconvenience from the sun till abont 
DIOS o’clock, when it became so powerful that we generally arranged 
to halt then, and lemaia in camp for the rest of the day. 

Ahdan, the stage beyond G^chab, is a village of no interest, 
possessing two caravanserais, one very ancient, built by K&nsbixw&n, 
and in mins, tbe other erected by Shah Sulalm&n Safavi, somewhere 
abont tbs time ef oni Oueen Elisabeth. We were surprised to find 
the country between this place and GiSebah swarming with an insect 
unknown to us prerionaly, with the body of a large beetle and the legs 
of a grasshopper. The natives call it' locust,’ but it oertmnly was not 
the locust of Egypt and Syria. We were told by the keeper of the 
Guebah caravanserti that tbe great Ehiiraa£n desert to tbe south of 
Guobab was covered for many miles by an inland salt sea, so deep as 
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to 1)0 impassable except in one place, where a passage can be efTeeted 
with infinite difficulty and labour, but where xnany hsTe been drowned 
in making the attempt. We eoold obaerTe something in the far dia- 
tonce much resembling a sheet of water, but whether this was re^y 
water, or merely a mirage, it was impossible for ua to decide. It is 
qnite poaeiUe, however, that the drainage from the soathern slopes of 
the AlbdTZ may eolleei on the lowest level of the great desert, but 
it is strange that the sea, if existent, ahonid never have been men* 
tioned by any previens travellers. Former writers relate that 
at one time a herd of tame deer was to be fonnd at AhiSsn, 
w'hose presence was accounted for by the following legend. The 
smnied hfubammad Riza, passing through the villago one d&y, met a 
huntsToon who had just esnght a deer. At sight of the sunt the 
animal became gifted with speech, and besonght him to allow her to 
return to her youog ones at home, who would perish for wont of 
nourishment if she were kept a prisoner. Thereupon the saint ordered 
the huntsman to let her go, promistng to go bail for its re-appearance. 
Tbe huntsman ob^d, but as the deer never returned, be complained 
to the saint, who then, by force of prayer, summoned back tbe animal 
to its captor, and it was kept sacred by him ever after. 

After a march of about twenty miles from Ahdau we reached the 
plsun of Samufin, which lay etretched out like a map before ns, with a 
few scattered villages and scanty cultivation. The town itself stands in 
a belt of gardens, at about 2100 feet below Ahdan, a didersnee which 
was at once perceptible in the increased warmth of tbe temperatnre. 
We got into our camp, which was pitched under fine mulberry trees, 
doss to a watermill, so early (at 3.45) that the preparations for onr 
reception were not completed. Two hundred yards from the town, 
however, we were met by a cavalcade headed by the cousin of the 
OovemoT, who was the Kiiib of the place, sent out to meet the 
General, accompanied by a very rickety tomble-down carnage, ap¬ 
parently of RuBsian origin, and drawn by two horses without blinkers. 
The K£i*b informed ns that Mirza Ma’sdm Kb£n was now at Samn^n 
detuned by illness, and that it was very doubtful when he would be 
able to resume his jonmey. Wo found a good supply of apricots in 
this place, of excellent flavour, though not large, and this at ones 
showed the great difference between tbe chmate here and that of the 
spur of bills we bad lately travelled to the north-east. A violent wind 
blew all day, which esneed us great discomfort from the clouds of dust 
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it rftieed from tbe neighbonriD^ plain. It was probably owing to this 
wind that bo id any of the tel^rapb posta along this stage were 
on the ground, witb the wires nearly tonohing the earth. We were, 
however, much sorprised to learn that notwithstandiug tbis, the 
line was reported to be in good worhing order. No visit was re¬ 
ceived bj Sir F. Qoldsmid from the Governor of SamnCn himself, 
the usual uviUties being oSbred by his Wazir as his proxy, and wo 
learnt afterwards that be had been specially exoQscd by the Shah 
from paying first visits. We halted a day here to ^ve the men 
and animals a rest, and during &fs time received koai the Governor 
presents of a kind of bread or insk for which the place is celebrated, 
but which, as it bad been baked the year before, we did not ap¬ 
preciate. Samnfin is a tolerably thriving place, trading chiefly in 
the ruaks above-meni^oned and horse-shoes, of both of which it sends 
large supplies to Tehriin. It Buffered but slightly during the fhmine, 
owing to its proximity to Mazandarin, from which it obtained snp- 
plies; its popuIaticQ consisted of 2500 families. 

At the time of onr vimt it was governed by one Muhammad Hueain 
Kh&n, a personage of high descent and titles. Its walls and citadel 
we found in a very dilapidated condition, but it possesses twelve 
caravanserais, escellent lasdre, with 700 shops, four Aammdvu, and three 
mosi^use, cue of which last is of great ani»qnity, and reputed to be of 
the epoch of N&ushirw&n. Unfortunately time has obliterated the date 
from the inscription on the ancient stones over its portal. Tbs other 
two mosquee were erected, one by Shah Abbas, the other by the late 
Fath Ali Sbab, foiiy-RX years ago. The more modem structure is 
very handsome. Poor colleges have also been built by the inhabitants 
themselves in tbe town, which possesses besides a nhdf similar to the 
one at Damgbtin, standing In front of the ancient mosque, Tbe town 
Itself is surrounded ou the west by a belt of gardens quite two miles 
wide, and these past, tbe stony desert ag«^ commences, and con- 
tinoes np to tbe remar^ble village of Ldsh-glrd, twenty-two miles 
distant, of which the fort and bouses are built in tiers, like a gigantic 
pigeon-roost. Tbe anoient name of tbismamlet was Bokln-Kala’b, 
or ‘ tbe filthy fort,’ and it tolly deserves that title still. A more evil- 
smelling, uncleanly spot it wonid be difficult to find, and it was so 
infteted with mosquitoes, that we found it quite impossible to sleep 
in OUT tents: had we ventured into the village we should have an- 
countered still worse enemiee of the insect tribe. The old village 
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ccmsifiU of two raoges of Ijoumb, built one abore the other, in an 
irregular droular ebape^ to construct baleoniee to which polos have 
been driven into the walls, and a speoies of baskeUwork has been 
superposed for doonng. This primitive projection is without protection 
of aof kind, and it me^ be imagined bow many children aro kiUod bj 
rolling over it on to the ground beneath, either in plaj or sleep. The 
inhabitants, however, are quits acoostomed to such accidents, and spend 
the greater part of their daj on these balconies, which, filthily ^rty 
themselves, look down upon a village yet dirtier, the receptacle of 
all the refuse thrown from the honees above. The new village 
surrounds the old, and is embedded in gardens and cultivation. The 
place is * Wakf,’ or sacred to the shrine of the Imdm Eiza at Mash- 
had, to which it pa^'s an annual tribute of 400 toindns. The old 
fort is said to have been bnUt 1600 years ago. Lish-gird suffered 
much during tbe famine, losing a third of its population, It is 
famed all over Persia for melons and pomegranates. Por ourselves, 
only too glad to get clear of its notempting vicinity, we started at 
half-past one the uomiTig after arrival, in a stoim of violent wind and 
clouds of dnst, tbe Niib of ^e place beiog courteous enough to see us 
off notwithstanding the hour, and to accompany ua on ocr way for 
some distance. This proved io be one of the most trying marches of 
onr jonmey : the road skirts the desert of Edhrasdn to the sonth, and 
being utterly without water, is so hot and fatiguing, that few Persians 
ever attempt to traverse it except at night. Twelve miles from our 
starting-point we passed the large deserted village and post station 
of Abdulabid, standing in the midst of the wild waste, a melancholy 
picture of min and decay, want of water having driven away all its in¬ 
habitants more than thirty years back. Further on, the road ascends 
gradually to Deh Namak, or ‘ the salt village,' through a plain covered 
with camel thorn and scanty pasturage, which increased os we neared 
tbe station. TItis stands in tlie midst of a wind-ewepi clay plain, 
and is a collection of miserable mud huts wltli a post-honse and 
caravanserai. We ivacbed it in the very teeth of a gale of wind, 
steadily gaining strength till it became a perfect hurricane. On 
arrival the caravauserd was found to be so full of dirty pilgrims, 
that we ordered our tente to be pitched on the opeu plain, where 
with great difficnlty three were raised by S a.v. As tbe day advanced, 
however, the ripening gale whirled {gainst 11s such clouds of dust 
and small stones that the canvas housing, fairly saccumbing to tbe 
vou I. CO 
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influence, b€at«Q do wo and KimUy tom to iribbous. At 2 p.it. 
OOP poityf after an endurance ratber etoical tban heroic, wearied out 
widi the atmjfgle and discomfort, ooa driven to take refuge within 
the walb of the dirty and already ovci’crowdcd caravnoscrai, But 
the ills of thiS) perhaps the most unpleasant day wc hod passed unce 
leaving Bandar^Abhas, did not end berc. The wind continued to beat 
with a fury that searched out every ciock and cionny in the rvalls 
of our new relbge, eausing eddies of dost to sweep tbrougb the 1*00019: 
our ears and noses were assailed with sounds and smells tliat defy 
description; and wo were devoui’ed by Hoos, mosquitoes, and sandflies. 
Our practical consolation was in the abundant supply of ice we could 
obtain in the village. With feelings of intense relief we left the next 
moraing at 1.30 a.u. ; attended, however, by the same ti’Cmondous 
gale, which continued for hours. Passing tbc hulf-niined villages 
of P^uh and Ala Kbar^lin, we reached the largo walled bomlot of 
Ai*a(UD at the thirteenth mile from Deb Naiuak \ and from this 
point tbc desert gave place to cultivated lauds, rich pastumge, and 
numerous villages, the countiy being abundantly w atered both by 
kaniti and sti'eams of water flowing from the hills to the north. 
Eighteen villages lay in the plain between Pi-deb and RisUlik, ten 
miles farther, our nest h&lting-pince, all apparently enjoying a 
plentifnl supply of water. ‘Warned by the unpleasant cirpericncos of 
tbe previous day we did not attempt to pitch tents at Rishlik, but 
took up OUT quarters in a weU'bnilt Mihroan-Kbonah, or eoravozisciui, 
which hod two eiccellent upper rooms capable of bolding us all seven, 
seiTUots and horses occupying tbc rooms below. At night tiro plague 
of saudflies recommenced, and mode sleep an inij^iossibility: these 
are even more tormenting than the mosquitoes. This village is 
called kkdlsa, or the 'special property of the Shah,’ and supplies the 
royal stables with grain and fodder. It is well waterod by springs, 
comicig down from the Firuu<Ruh, which tbe natives call' tbc water 
of tbe ^djrdd river.’ 

For the last few nights wo bad beard large flocks of geese pastiug 
cverheod, thor^b it was too dark to dtstinguisb them. They were 
probably taking thtir flight from SisUn for Russia and the cooler* 
regions of tbe north; their departure having been delayed much later 
than usual, owing to the 67 x«ptional severity of tbs winter. To the 
same cause might be traced also the well-stocked condition of all the 
ic^pits to be found in every village on oar route throngb this district, 
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BetweoQ Sifiklik and Aiwini K&if, tke next stage, twenty-two miles 
dutant, is n defile known os the Tang-i-Soi'diii, passing through some 
low hills at ahont eight miles distoocs from EishUk, for which it 
is usual to take an escort of zDatchJock-men as a pi’Otection against 
Turkmans ond robhers. Vfe however dispensed with this precaution, 
and neither here nor at any other time saw anything of these 
Hoires of Persian travellers. Two ruined caravanserais guard the 
entrance and outlet of the pass, but are in too dilapidate a state 
to be of any use. The country on which wo emerged after clearing the 
defile was an extensive plain, well watered^ partially cultivated, and 
surrounded by hills. In its midst stood tlie large and prosperous 
village of Aiw&ni K 4 if, or, literally translated, the ' abode of plea¬ 
sure.’ It also is I'Adlia, like Kishlik, and furnishes annually a 
certain proportion of the gr.'un and chaT used in the royal stables. 
It is celebrated for its tigs and pomegranates, ond a particular species 
of pottery made from very fine clay. Our camp w« pitched b^ond the 
village on some high ground, where, again, the wind blew with such 
violence that, as in many parts of Peisia, tent life was the reverse of 
pleasant; and when the gtde abated towards aunset, the sandflies and 
moa^uitoee recommeuced their attacks, and made the night long and 
weary. Finm this spot we first suw the snowy peak of the Kub-i- 
Shami’in, with the still lofbiex* summit of the Domdvand, towering 
above a low range of hills to tho right. We were surprised to find the 
fi*ait and graiu crops here far behind those of Samn&n. Neither bad 
yet ripened, and on this occonnt provisions were still at famine 
prices; and the villagers complained much of the losses they had sus¬ 
tained in their fi-oit crops from the high wind. At Ainini K£if 
we halted for a day, and sent in a pAuidntt who had hronght us 
letters to Lflsh-gird, to Tehrfin, to enquire I'eapecting the fate of 
a courier by whom 8u* P. Goldsmid hod sent important despatches 
from Shabiild: we had as yet heard nothing of him and were 
beginning to fear the man had been tempted from his fidelity, The 
morning liowever after the gknldn's departure, a eonrier arrived from 
Tebnin with the news that tho messenger from Shahrdd had lingered 
sixteen doys on the road and had only just delivered his letters. We 
further leamt that the famine was still veiy severe * in the capital, 
though a mognifieeut harvest was ready for rasping. On the mormng 
of the 3rd of June, Sir Frederic Goldsmid rode straight into Tehiin, 
relays of horses having been sent out for him from the city, on the 
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day before, to Niugtunbaa, the regular post-stage. TIjc rcmuiuder of 
tlie Missico foUowed more slowly by an excellent road over tlic 
fertile plain of Verinjin, at this time literally covered with flourishing 
Tillages and fields of waving com. It owes its fertility to the nu¬ 
merous rills of water which flow tbioogU its length and bicadlh, 
coming down with great force from the Jijiiid river. It belongs 
chiefly to the nobles of Persia, and is considered tlie most valuable 
landed property in the country. We baited for our lost night at tlio 
splendid caravanserai of Khitunibid, about tbirty-lwo miles fi‘om 
Tehrfiu, and at i a.w. on the 5th June steited for tlie cajntal, 
much tormented fay onr old enemies the sandflies and mosquitoes, Our 
servants all turned ont in riieiv best attire; but tho news we had re¬ 
ceived of the mortality, sickness, and famine still reigning in the city 
mads our return a much less Joyous afiur to os .all than it wonld Jiavc 
keen in happier times. Pursuing our way id tho dark we skirted a 
range of hills, and traversing a highly cultivated plain reached tho 
village of Shah Abdul-Astm at ,5 where we made a sliort halt. 
A fow horn’s later we were met by a courier from Sir Frcdoric Gold- 
smid, with the intelligence that on would be sent out to 

meet the AfghiiQ Commissioner, and eveiy arrangement made for his 
courteous reception at the capital. The road from tlic village of 
Shah Abdul*Azim to Tehiin is too well-known to need description 
here. We reached the gates of the city at 7 a.m., and travei'sed 
the whole length of its basdft. Even at this early hour, when bnt 
a fourth of the shops were opened, wc wore strnck with the desoitcd 
aspect of the streets and listless appearance of the pasers-by, pre¬ 
senting such n contrast to the busy scene usual in the lurrars of an 
Eastern capital when it bos just thoroughly awaked into daily life. We 
passed numbers of dead bodies and many living skeletons, all telling 
of the misery still existent, and found also that a very bad kind of 
typhus fever was prevalent, owing to the system of intramiu’nl inter¬ 
ment by which thousands of bodies had been buried during the winter 
under a few inches of earth: it was feared timt, os the eummor rul- 
vanced, the air would by this means become so poisoned that fever and 
contagious diseases would be rife in Tehrin. 

Clearing the city we reached the summer quaitors of the British 
Legation at the village of Gulabak, 7 miles from Tehran, at 9.30 a.u.' 

^ M tke iiu 9 of our snivsl Oat Slikb wm staoot oo » sbootm^ esoorsfom in tbo biUa 
but WM oxpecMd teek very shortly; And It wu ovldent Uiet lot )iWo would b« iIvqo Ia 
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Tbo members of tbe Mission were not soity to reach the end of 
their waaderings, and were all very thankful that so long and trying 
a journey, ^?^th constant vicissitudes of climate, hod been free from 
disease, accident, or any casualty. With the exception of the some¬ 
what severe illness of Mr. Thomas, the camp had thwughout our long 
journey oiyoyed singular immunity &om sickness*, a privilege which 
had extended to the horses and beasts of burden in the camp. The 
former reached Tehran in excellent condition, and with but few ei:- 
ceptioos were sold for more than their original price. 

Sir Fredevic Goldsmid, Majors Euan Smith and Lovett, together 
with Qeueinl PoUock and the Afghfin Commisaoner, remained at 
Gulahak for mow than two months endeavouring to come to a 
settlemeot of the points at issue*. DuHng this time a great 
of irrelevant documentary evidence was produced by the Persian 
Foreign Office in sifpport of their claim to the whole of Sistan, further 
pressed upon General Goldsmid by Miraa Melkam lOifin, who now 
fills the office of Persian Ambassador in London, This very capable 
and accompUshed* official had been at once appointed to supersede 
Miiza Ma’sum Khdn on our ariivol in Tehiin; and fi'om that 
period our friend the Persian Commissioner may be amd to have com¬ 
pletely disappeared from our ken. He took no subsequent part in 
the proceedings, and the last we heard of him was in the announce¬ 
ment that he had been suspended from all official employment for 
one year in consequence of his conduct in Sistdn. It is probable. 


mwtsr of Si«Au iibItxsKoa u»tn Bs Majoety b*i r«u«i*d: thcogli on 
urisBi *fter » fortoigbt, Sr P. GolitaiW sad tho rnombon of Mi»ob wm 
Bt HU JiaiBsty At one*. . . ^ 

• It U with the greatest «gwt thM we hsTs to wwrf bore thM 
Sergeant Bower, of the Eojid BlaginoeTe.who had be« for many 

had«co«paidod tto Mbsion tc BaUol^«dS-tto,feUa 

fe„r very Portly after UU «tum to Pernio from tbe epocW duty on whiob had 
been deUcUod to England by Kr r«d«io Ooldemtd. 

bad a*T«ai Bmoe rt«ouiin«idod for hia wWoh doubtlma ^Id have 

bo«, eoon bestowed oe him, aod hU immedJtlo lupociors had « 
teatitod their approdaMon of hia many oMoUent quaUtiee. It would be ihetefiwo ort of 
pUoe hem to a^ai^ thia aubject; bat we would neverthelo« here expwaaoor deep 
kgw te the loaa of a mort aotive, wUUog, cheerful, and thoroughly eompeteat and 

troetwortiiy friend and trareaiing oompa^o- 

• Dr. Be^w and Mr. Reaario Wl for India «4 Baghdad alSMt unme^Wy a^r 
arrival at Tohrdn, and Mr. ThomM returned to England under modleal adeice a few 
weeka later. 
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however, thet the epoiU wbieh he had brought away from that pro- 
vmce more thau compensated him for any loss rustamod liy temporary 
degradation. 

The Aigb&n Commiseioner also submitt«<l )its cnso in writing i 
indeed he had, iu this respect, been earlier titan liis coDceguo in the 
field; and Sir Frederic Goldsmid finally deUvcred hia Arbitral decision 
on the 19th August, 187a. This docasion was at once r^cctod by the 
Commissioners of both the Persian and Afgbdn Goveromonts, who 
gave notice of appeal to tho Seorctary of ^tate for Foreign Afiairs in 
London, in accordance with the terms under whi^ the Mission of 
Arbitration had been initiated. The Afghan Commistionar left almost 
immediately for £ibu1, whither he was directed to proceed by Is&h&n, 
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Buehahr, Bomba7> and Indit. K^jor Lovett KmaiDed in tlxe Fenian 
capital to await orden from the lodian GoTcnunont ee to his move* 
ments; aod on the 2jth Augoat, Sir Frederic Ooldsmid, accompanied 
General Pollock aud Major Euan Smith, taking final leave of 
Tehr&n, proceeded, bj lUsht, the Caspian and Astrakhln, to the rail¬ 
way terminus at Tsaritsin on the right bank of the Volga. Hence, 
with the esoeption of a fbw hoors’ inoidental respite, and a brief rest 
at Berlin, they travelled incessantly without stopping day or night 
to Charing Cross, by Smolensk, Orel, Eydt Kahnen, Kdnigebeig, 
Cologne, and Brussela Xiondon was reached on September 13, 
or in less than a fortnight from embarka^n at Enzali, the port 
of Reslit; the shortest time, it is believed, on record for such a jonmey. 

Ho cause for reversal of proceedinge in the Sist&n Arbitration was 
shown on Appeal. In the aninmer of 1873, the Shah’s visit to 
England enabled Her Majesty's Government to obtain the Imperial 
assent to Sir Frederic Goldsxnid'a award, though not without diffi¬ 
culty; and the Amir of Afghinist&n had also signified unwillingly, 
ae it is believed,* his acceptance. The boundary between the two 
countries is theiefore now that which is delineated in the accompany* 
ing map. 

C. B. EUAN SMITH. 



•'MistAa,” oa srsouL rLAoa or Psaitb, wna wau. ''tAacHABS” (wciiis); ok cjki 
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APPENDIX A. 


Taa SistAn AitBim&TiON. 

Surnnar^ of evidwci /orwally proved on eiii^ ^de; <{f Gonelmwns 
dra^Tt froTA p^sonai i^efvation or onqvir^ on ike ^litigation; 
and of oral or oikor ii^matioit gaihorod ig iho Arhitrator »9 tho 
general eteercUe of hU faiKtigtu. I>ated Tekr&n^ j •jtk Auguet, 187a, 

Discussion on this question baviag been formsll; opened at Tehifin, 
the following statement of proceedings is pUced on record. I suax> 
mariee tbe original papers receiTed. 

Persian original statemenf. 

Persia sets forward her claim to SisUin under 15 heads: 

Of these, the ist is an assertion of principle, as the last is of 
general right, the find, 3rd, 5th, dtb, loth, 12th are inferences drawn 
from diplomatic treaties and writings; tho nth and 4th are argn> 
ments on the general character and condition of the oonntry under 
dispute and its inhabitants ,* the 7th, 8th, and 9th point tc the Arbi¬ 
trator’s own opinions on the qoesticn at issue, the 13th recites an 
individual instance of procedure tantamount to written adroiaslon of 
sovereignty; the 14th is a positive assertion that, while Persia has 
of old been the recognised soverdgn power in Sistdn, the name of an 
AfgbAn Clovernor there is unknown to history. 

original etatentent. 

Afghdnistdn, on the other hand, oocnmenciug fnym a distinct period, 
claims Sist&n as an integral portion of the monarchy founded by 
Ahmad Shah. Names of particular (rovemors of the day, as well 
as specific acts of allegiance, are adduced in illustration. 


m 


A. 


The Commiseioner carriee oo the liibtery to the prefiont day, with 
the view of showing that, np to vocimt yc&ts, the chiefis of the 
country have acknowledged the wme lulling power by supplying 
troops when required on particular occasions, somclimes eveu against 
Persia herself. He adds that, in the collection of giain as revoauo to 
Afghiubtia, bis own agent bad been employed 5 while in the recovery 
of stolen pwporfcy from the people of Sistin he himself had heoa (he 
medium of communication with the Persian Government. He some 
up his case under zi heads. 

Of these, the ist is a general assertion of occurwy; the 31^, 4th, 
5th, 7tb, 10th, and iith indicate poiticalar witnesses in support of 
his allegoUcns; the 6tb, 8th, and 9th are inferences in favour of his 
elmms deducihlo from facts, and the and quotes a pai-ticular document, 
which can be prodnoed in evidence. 

Although consideration of these statements in detail is essential to 
the due formation of an arbitroJ opinion on tho issue to which they 
relate, few of the component ports have suflieicut importnixce for 
separate discussion. « 

The 13th and 14th on the Persian, and the and on the A/gbAn side, 
are recorded last for readier reference, as thuir practical character 
has seemed provocative of oral enquiry. Their puiport has, more¬ 
over, been put before a special meeting of Commisaoneis, when an 
original letter of SardSr Kohaadil KhAn was produced in support of 
the written statement, and the question of particular AfghAn Gover¬ 
nors of Sistdu freely argued. The agreement of Muhammad EirA 
KbAn (anno Hijrah lado), quoted by the AfghAn Commissioner, was 
also exhibited. 

But the cases themselves were exchanged, and a copy of the originol 
Persian statement was furnished to the A/ghAn CommissioDor, and 
vue wrtd. I analyse (he replies which have been received in both 
instances. 


Psfiksa r^fy, or tteond tiaimnS. 

Persia has four grounds on whioh to base the Sistin claim— 

Because the country is an integral part of Persia and no 
revolutions or changes can make it otherwise. 
s«<f.-.Becaase temporary disposseesion does not invalidate a uatuml 
and universally-acknowledged right: otherwise she wonld 
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herself ur^ eWms to eomitries of which she had for a 
time held possession. 

3^^.—Because she has taken possession of the country In pursuance 
of her rightful claim, 

4M,—‘Because the SriSUA Oevernment Utter of the 5th Ncrember 
i$ 53 authorised her to resort to arms, and she is now in 
possession of Sist^n under that authorisation. 

AfgMn Te^tly^ or te(md siaUmtui. 

Afgh£mat£a makes a 0101*0 direct answer to her opponent, taking 
certain of the heads Just as riiey occur in the Persian original, and 
others more generally, thus: 

To the first or general assertions of Persian soTereignty in Sist&n, 
an appeal is made to history in farouv of an opposite view, and a 
Perrian historian is cited to prove Afgh£n possession in the reign of 
Path Ali Shah. 

To the nesertioDS under the second head, that during the war 
between Pei'sia and Afghinistdn there were Sistims in the Persian 
ranks. It is replied that, if such were the case, they must have been 
following Afghin lcadci‘8 hostile to their own Government. 

To the argument that Mr. Ellis's disappioval of ^e Wazir Yar 
Mohammad’s invasion of Sist£n recognised the rights of Persia to 
that province, it is contended that the attack was not upon a Persian 
Governor, hut hy Herat on Eandah^r. Bivisions among the Afghans 
are admitted, and intrigues on the part of Govemors, such as AU 
Khfin Sarbandi; but they are not held to affect the question of 
sovereign righU to the country. And as to the difference of Ian'* 
guage and habits, it is urged that the same exists with many sul^ecU 
of Afghanistan besides the Sistinis, such as Badakhsh^nfs, Uabegs, 
Turkist&uie, Hannahs, Siihposh Eifirs, and others. 

Docnmeniaiy evidence. 

In addition to the writings heretofore nllnded to, produced at a 
meeting of Commissioners, copies of ianads (deeds) and othei* docu* 
ments, compared with the OTigiauls in Her Britannic Majesty’s Lega¬ 
tion, ba’ve been forwarded by the Persian Goverument. Those bsaiing 
npon tbe tenure in Sistin of the E&iy£ni Maliks, governing under the 
Safari Kings, are interesting and valuable records ante*datiQg for 
periods fiom some 150 to 300 years ago. 
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A aecoud letter from Kolmndil Klx^n, tbougli without clulc or 
address, mdicates the time of writicg bf a detailed accouuL of the 
recovery of Kmidali^r from the Saduz&ie. 

Tbero are also diteeu more sealed papers received on a later 
occasion, ptofeesedlj in original. These are from Saidcirs Kohandil, 
Mehtdil, and BaLmdil Ebin of Kaadah&r, and from tlio Waafr Yar 
Muhammad and Lie son, Saiyid Mahammad of Herat; one Is from 
Miv Afzal O ^p ; they hear no date, but the period may be Imced in 
many of them from the particular ocourrenoes to which tlrey relate. 
The geneml sense of these papers Is oipressive of dependence on 
Persia. 

Zoeaf finfuiry. 

The direct eridence gathered in Sieifin wns not each os had been 
contemplated. Neither the Amir of K6 iq nor the Fersinn Com¬ 
missioner assisted the Arbitrator to carry out tbo professed objects of 
the (?OTeiTuiiecU of England and Feioia in the manner which ho 
himself judged proper; and admission was denied to the British 
officers at Jahtinihad, Nad Ali, Kuhok, and (with exception, under 
pressure, in favour of the Eo^neer Major) at Jolilabdd. 

At some plaeee, such as BurJ-i-Afghin and Bokb, supplies could 
not he purchased without an order, and free communication with the 
chiefs or inbabitanU was, as a rule, restricted uid difficult. The 
Arbitrator, nevertheless, nring his best endeavours to meet the wishes 
of the two Governments, and referring tbe subject of Utese impedi¬ 
ments to ordinary diplomatic discussion, has applied himself to his 
task with such means as have been at his disposal, and now proceeds 
to set forward the result of bis enquiries. 

It is not his fault if the actlort of the Persian officers concerned 
invoked at any rime in his mind natural doubts and misgivings in 
the cense which they had to sustom. 

AncUni 

Having been instructed to pay special regard to the two heads of 
aiicient right and of present possession, I shall consider the question 
in each of these respects sepMutely. As regain the former, there 
will be no occasion to go into any minute investigation of aovoreigoty 
over the province before the days of Nadir Shah. But I will glance 

> Proo tbtf poiol th* firsl p«nMi u ra0iiJB»d w more tpproprinte. 
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at tlie fnmiliur local irnditions as well os more popular bistories 
trcaiic^r of the subject^ premising that such statements as are not 
susceptible of proof need not afibot the gist of crbitratiozi. 

We are told that Jamabid married the daughter of the Priuce of 
Sist^u> and had a son named Aliut, whose son was Ouisbasp, whose 
sou was Narimao, whose son was Sim, the fetber of Zii, Mid grand¬ 
father of IRdstam. Sim is called * hereditary prince ’ of Sistin, and 
had I>cett nominated Governor thereof, as also of Kihnl and countries 
north of the Indus, by Monnehohr. Sistin claims to be the scene of 
battle between Kai Khusru and Afiasiab ■, to have been invaded 
by Babman j to have been recovered by the family of Rustam by 
Aaarbazin. 

We need not advovi to the ‘ Malak-i-Tdiif,’ or Princes of the 
Ashkiri dynasty, The stories of these remote and uncertain periods 
miber point <mi old associations than supply missing linla to history; 
and if such ossociations bo conceded in a national sense, as 1 think 
they should be to Persia, they con only atford a vague and very 
general testimony in a practical question of present boundary. 

During the 425 years of tbc Sisini Kings, from Ardashir Bibak^ 
to Yazdijird, I find that Sist£n was included with Kb6ras£n and 
Karmftu in one of the four groat Governments of N^usbirwan, and 
that Yazdijird Bed there aller tlie battle of Nab&wand (&.K. 21). 
Sabaequently to the days of tbo Pisbd&di, Kiiyioi and Sfisini 
monarobe, SisUn fell under the rule of the Khalifs, and Ya’kub bin 
Xiiis, passing his boyhood there, made it the seat of bis power when 
conqooring the groater port of Persia. Before bis accession it had 
been soized by Salah-ibn Naeir, whose successor ^na Dirbam bin 
Nasir. Amr bin Ldia succeeded his brother Ya’kub, at one time 
acknowledging the authority of the Kbalif, at another in arena against 
him (a, h. 264). Finally, he was conquered by Ismill Sain^ni, 
brotlicr of Nasr, Governor of M^wsrfiu-n-nabir, a distinguished prince, 
who IB said to have hod bis palace in SieUn. During the interval 
of TOO years, from this epoch to that of Muhammad of Ghazni, the 
Sam&uis held power over Khui^aedn, Sistia, Balkh and other neigh¬ 
bouring countries, and among the names of governors of 8isb(n 
arc recorded Badi’a-s-Z^fflin Mii'za, son of Sultto Husain Miraa of 
Khdraadu, Sultdo AH, brother of Zulnnn, and some princes of the 
family of Bin Irfus, one of whom, Kbalif, a protege of Maneur Samfini, 
was deposed and imprisoned by SiSltdn Muhammad. 
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A secotid letter from EoHendil KItin, though Tritliout (lute or 
address, indicates the time of writing by a dutaikil accoent of the 
recovery of Eandab^ from the Saduz^s. 

There are also fifteou more sealed papers received on s later 
oceaaioD, profi^sedly in OTiginal Those are from Sardiirs Kobandil, 
Mehrdil, and Eabmdil Zhia of Camlali&t» and from the %Vaair Yar 
Mubommod and his son> Saiyid Muhammad of Herat; one ie from 
MCr A^al Kb£n; they bear no date^ but ’tbo period may be traced in 
many of them from the particnlar occurrenoes to which they relate. 
The general sense of these papers is expressive of dependence on 
Pereia. 

Local enquiry. 

The direct endence gathered in Sist£n was not snob as bad been 
contemplated. Neither ibo Amir of K.lii'n nor the Porsun Com- 
misdoaer auisted the Arbitrator to carty out the professed objects of 
the Governments of So gland and Peima in tlm manner which be 
himself jedged proper; and admission was denied to the British 
officei’s at Jabinibad, Nad All, ZCnhak, and (with exception, under 
presemt, in favonr of the Engineer Major) at J.'d&lab/ul. 

At some places^ such os Buij-i-Afghin and Bolnb, supplies could 
not be purchased without an order, and free commnnication with tlie 
^iefs or inhabitants was, as a rule, restricted and difRoult. The 
Arbitrator, nevertheless, using his best endeavours to meet the wishes 
of the two GoTemments, and referring the enbject of these impedi¬ 
ment to ordinary diplomatic disenssion, has applied himself to his 
ta sk with such means as bare been at bis disposal, and cow proceeds 
to set forward the result of bis enquiries. 

It is not bis foult if the action of the Persian officers concerned 
invoked at any time in his mind natnral doubts and misgivings in 
the cause which they had to sustmn, 

AncUni rt^JU^. 

Having been instructed to pay special regard to the two beads of 
ancient right and of present possession, 1 shall consider the question 
in each of these respects separately. As regards the ^former, there 
will be no occasion to go into any minute investigation of sovereignty 
over the province before the days of Nadir Sbab. But I will glance 
> froca tLif pviBt Am first pencil is ranned m loon epprepriete. 
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ab the familiar local traditiose as well as moro popular histones 
treating of the subject, premisiog that such statemeots as axe Dot 
susceptible of proof seed not affect tbe gist of arblti'atioD. 

We are told that Jamsbid married the daughter of the Prince of 
SisUn, and bad a son named Abut, whose son was Gnrsbasp, whose 
eon was Nariman, whose son \rae S&ni, the &ther of Z 6 \, and grand' 
father of Puatam. Stim is called ‘ hereditary prince ’ of Sist&n, and 
had been nominated Governor thereof, as also of K 4 bul and countries 
north of the Indus, bj Mancchahr. Siet&n claims to be the scene of 
battle between £ai Khusrti and Afrasmb; to have been Invaded 
by Babman; to have been recovered by the Busily of Pustam by 
Aaarbazln. 

We need not advert to the ‘ Maluk-i-TTi 4 ff,’ or Princes of the 
Asbk&ri dynasty. The storicA of these remote and uncertain periods 
rather point out old associations than supply missing links to history; 
and if snob associations be conceded in a national sense, as I think 
they should bo to Pcrsia> they con only afford a vague and very 
general testimony in a practical question of present boundary. 

During the 425 years of tbe SasSnr Singe, from Ardashir B6bak&n 
to Yasd^ird, I find that SIsUir was included with Khtiias^n and 
Earm^ in one of the four great Governments of Niushirwan, and 
that Yazd^ird fled there after the battle of Nahiwand (a.H. 21). 
Subsequently to the days of tbe Pishdidi, Eliiyini and Sfisinl 
monarchs, Sistin fell under the rule of tbe Khallfs, and Yalcub bin 
Xi&is, passing bis boyhood there, mads it tbe seat of his power when 
conquering the greater part of Persia. Before his accession it had 
bssn ssizsd by Salab-ibn Nasir, whose successor was Dirham bin 
Nasir. Amr bln L^is succeeded his brother Ya’kub, at one time 
acknowledging the acthority of the TCbali f, at another in arms against 
him (a. B. 264). Pinally, he was conquered by Ismail Sam£iu, 
brother of Naar, Governor of Miwar^u-n'nab&r, a distingnished prince, 
who Is said to have had bis palace in Sietdn. During the interval 
of 100 years, from this epoch to that of Muhammad of Ghazni, the 
Somonis held power over Shurssin, SisttlQ, Baikh and other neigh' 
bonring conntries, and among the names of governors of Sistin 
axe recorded Badi'u-Z'Zamin Mirza, son of Sditin Husain Mii’za of 
Khdras^n, Sult&n Ali, brother of Zulnun, and some princes of tbe 
family of Bin L&is, one of wborD,Slia 1 if, a proteg^ of Mansur Sam&ni, 
was deposed and imprisoned by SdlMn Mnhammad. 
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After the GhazoaTi dynaat;^, vhicli in the time of Mudad lost &11 
its Persian possessiops, Alp Arsbn, Malik Sliah, and tlie Saljukis 
became masters of BLhfimsSn, their first leader, Toghrul, having set 
up sovereigii chums at Nisb&pur in the liijrnb year 429 (a. d. 103 7) • 

Siiltia Sanjar (a.h. 511-552) and others of the tribe wore sue- 
cessirely paramoant in Persia, and may be considered as sovereign 
princes until tlic oonquest of Janglz Kb&n, to whose son, TuU Kbin, 
were assigned Persia, Khurasdn, and K£bul. It was, however, fo hie 
son (i. H. ^51), Hal aka, that history aocoi'ds the consolidation of 
power in Persia. He was succeeded by Abnka (&. H. 66 ^), and he 
by others of the same dynasty, of whom Abu S^yid is said to be the 
lost who enjoyed any power. But there is special mention in history 
that Sist^n was subdiiod by on invasion of JagbatAi Mughals in 
A. B. 700, at which time Gb/iaan Khan held sovereign sway in 
Persia. This was somewhat prior to tlte accession of Abu SAijnd 
(a. h, 716), within fifty years of whose deecnso Tiimar Lang (a-U. 
735-785) added Sistdn and hlasmdarAn to his nnmeroiis conquests. 

In the former province the terror of the name and clevastntions of 
the reiLQWQed Tartar Amir has supplied an unfailing topic of con* 
versation among all classes of people np to the present day. By 
some he is said to have destroyed Znranj, the capital, sending its 
Prince, Entbu'd-dio, into captivity; but it is impossible at this dis¬ 
tant period to determine whether the capture of Zaid^n many years 
later by hie son Shah Knkh, and dispersion of the inhabitants, is a 
different version of one and the same event, or a separate oceuTrenee 
altogether. 

On the death of Shah Hnkb, Sistin must have shared in the 
tronbles (853), in which were involved Mirsa Ulagh Beg, Abu Siiyid 
(873), and other of the dcacend^ts and eqccessors of Taimur. But 
after a series of rovolutioDS estendlog over sixty years, Sbab Ismfiil 
Sa&vi conquered Ehurasin (914) and adjacent coontrles, and founded 
a dynasty of powerfbl kings which held dominion for more tban 
a5o years, or up to the Hijrah year 1135 (a.n. 3722). Daring 
this petiod it may be admitted that Sietdn remained more or less a 
dependency of Persia; nor do I find any proof that the province was 
actually seized by the A%hlo6 when they had advanced from Kandah&r 
throngh the Sistin desert, and Karm&n to Isfab^, at the close of Shah 
Hoeain’s reign. On the other hand, the conduct of its chief on this 
last noted occasion was cert^ply not that of a loyal vassal to Persia. 
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But we hare reached the daya of Nidir Shah, aad from thia date 
the history of the pioviiice may be investi^ted apart from &ble aod 
tradition, and more in detail. 

The government of Siettm, at least under the Safavi dynasty of 
Persia, appears to have heen vested in the Eiiy&ni Maliks, who olaim 
descent from the royal honee of K 6 i. Malik Muhammad Kiiyfini 
was the reigning prince at the time of the Afghto invasioD of Mir 
Muhammad; and by league with the invader, or other intrigue, 
he secured for himself not only his accustomed principality, but 
Mash-had also, and a great part of Khtirae 4 n. There is good evid^ce 
to infer that when Prince Thamasp applied to him for armed ae^fc- 
anee, he was sufficiently strong to afford it. but turned the suceessful 
result of his intervention to his own personal advantage^. Finally, 
it is related that be was slain by Nadir Kuli Kb 4 n, the general of 
Shah Thamasp, who. however, allowed bis relative. Malik Husain 
K^dtu, to succeed to the SisWn Government. History ste^ that 
the province of Sirtdn was formally confirmed to Nadir Huli Khin, 
afterwards Nadir ^hah, by Shah Thamasp, together with Khurasan, 
Masandardn, and Sarmin.—(a. h. 1143) « certain that on 

Nadiras suUequent accession to the throno and conquests, Sistin 
formed part of the conqneror^s vast dominions. 

But it is also stated that the KSiySnis for some time resisted t^ 
authonty both of Nadir and his nephew, Ali, afterwards Adil Shah. 
The names of Path AH and Lutf Ali, and their prowess in these early 
contest, are not forgotten in their native land; and the oi 

the Kiiytoi chiefe from the right bank of the Helmand to K^-i- 
Khwfcah is a well-established local narrative. On the death of N^r 
and Adil Shah, Sistin passed, together with other provinces, mto 
the dominion of Ahmad Shah AhdaH. This change occurred about 
i3< years ago, when AfghSuieUn became fimtt a de 6 ned and con- 
soli^ted kingdom*. It is from this epoch that the Afghan Com- 
miflsioncr takes his stand. He connders that Sisttn le 
part of the one kingdom of Afehdnistdn, created by Ahmad Shah. 
^ that it has remaned so till within a few years, when cxrcom- 
stances transpired, which are reserved fcr later consideraticn. 

Hia arguments arc much as follows: « ^ 

Und« Ahmad Shah, Sulaiman KiUyiiii was governor of Sistfin, 
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He f Ave hii daughter in marringe to the King, furnUhed troops, 
and paid revenue 

Under Tabsor Shah, Zamin Kfadn Populz^ was the Grovemor. He 
rebelled; but his rebellion was put down 

Under Shah Mahmud, Bahrain Kdiydni wm Governor, and gave 
hie daughter in marriage to Shah Samtan, the King^s son. Shah 
Mahmud was attended hj the Sist&n chiefs when he proceeded to take 
Kandahdr. Hsiji Firozu-d-din, another son of Taimni Shah, cap¬ 
tured Farah the aid of the Sistfinis. Shah Eamran, putting down 
a revolution in Sistdn, confirmed his authority "by giving the daughter 
of Muhaounad 'BSzi to the son of his Wazir Yit Muhammad^. 

The B&mkz&is have eimilar claims on theli ^e j the Siet&n Chief 
assisted 'Wazir Path £bin at Edfir Kala’h Kohandil Khin obtained 
an agreement in proof oi alliance from Muhammad B<iz£, was aided 
by his troops and revenues, and at a later period Ali Khln Sarbandi 
was his own jiratiffe and nominee. It was only on the death of 
Eohandii Ebdn, and owing to the woahness caused by interna! dis¬ 
sension among the BdrakzAi chie^, that part of Sistin Ml into the 
possession of another power. 

Persia does not accept or deny the above statement. But. as already 
shown, she puts in a general claim to Sistdn on the score of ancient 
ngbts; protests against former occupations of the country by A%bin 
chiefs as unwarrantable aggression, and points to possession as now 
obt^ned. 

The Saduziis are disavowed as a dynas^ of kings: the B&rakz^is 
are conAdered as Persian subjects^in revolt, or sobmissivo, as the case 
may be. In proof of the latter ibeoiy are produced letters 
Kohandil Khdn, addressed to Muhammad Shah as a liege lord : and 
as regards AH £hdn Svbandi, Tty Muhammad, and brother clue&, 
wntten evidence ia given in of acknowledged allegiance to Persia. 

I have paid great attention to these points, for upon their true 
appreciation the ^^nestion of anment right must be determined. 

The reign of Ahmad Shah began in the Bngllsh year 1747, or 125 
yean ago, and the death of Sardir Kohandil Shin occurred in XS55. 
If, then, up to seventeen years from the present period (1872), a 
continuous Afghin sovereignty of more than one hundred years be 
eet^lished, an important aid is obtuned, because we very nearly reach 
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the time wTien tiie Sist^n question w&s e]>eciaU7 into die* 

cnssioEi by tbe repreBeDtatave of the BritUh OovemmeDt at Tehran. 

Notv 1 find the circumstaDces to have beea these doring the specified 
linit of loS years: 

Sistdn was certaioly part of Afgh^oistdn when Afgh&nist^ was a 
consolidated Iring^om. It was ^erwaxds dependent on Hor&t or 
Kaadah^f; accordion to circomstances, or, it may he, independent of 
either if occasion o&red. 

1 am unable to divide these periods with confidence according to 
dates, bat the nearest approach to truth mnst be sought in local 
history. From the accession of Ahmad Shah to that of Mhhmdd 
Shah there is an interval of fifty-four English years, and from the 
accession of Mahmud Shah to the death of Echandil Elhin there is 
another of predsely the duration. 

I am of opinion that these two periods will meet the two phases of 
Sifit&n history here described. The terzoination of the first portends a 
struggle for possession of the province between two members of one 
and the same sovereign house. The second closes on the appearance 
of a third claimant, who would set aside not only the two litigants, 
but the household of which they are members. No good purpose 
would be served were I to examine the circninstancce under which the 
K^ydois were contented to give their allegiance to Ahmad Shah and 
bis successors until the one kingdom of Afgbinist&n was broken np 
into separate chiefdoms. I have good independent historical evideime 
to show that, while events were in progress leading to the last- 
named result, Malik Bahram EJuyftni wtte ready to take an active 
part with Shah Mahmud c^ainst hie brother Zamdn Shah i and 
Bahram’e son Jaliln^-din had no supporter so strong and earnest 
as Prince Elamran son of Shah Mahmud. Nor need 1 ezpl^ 
minutely how the Sarbandis, Shahrakis. and Baldchis established 
themselves in joint poaseeeion of country and became sharers in 
its fortunes. Whatever the origin of the two first;~whetber they 
were settlers in, or aboriginal inbahitante of, 8istin,^it is tolerably 
certain that they did, at one rime in their history, migrate £mm 
Western Persia (Hamadin, Gnlp&Vgon, or some say neater Shiriz) to 
SistAn, and that in comparatively recent tiwM Mfr Ehin, Sarbandi, 
and Hasbim Ehtin, ShahrakI, were distinguished among Sistdnis, as 
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AJam Eh&o, KbariH, aod KhAa Jabia Kbin» SanjarAni, were tlio 
XQOst noted of tho Baldchis who settled in the proTince. 

I have said that the eeoond period which has been selocted in illu^ 
tration of the status of Sistio. was one of shifting and uncertain 
dependence. In proof of this I may cite the published testuaony of 
travellers and historians, as well as evidence more directly bearing on 
the present arbitration. 

Allu^on has already been made to the assistance given by the 
gifft Anift to Shall Mahmud or his son. Nearly forty years ago the 
latter overran the conntry and reinstated Jal&lil-d-din» the EAiyini 
Chief, whose oonsin he had married. 

Muhammad Eisa Sarbandi bad then succeeded his father, Mir 
Khjp, and Ali Khin Sanjarini had succeeded kU father, Ehin Jahan 
£hiD, in authority over their respective tribes. The first, in concert 
with Haahim Khdn and the Baluchis, had been mainly instrumental 
in expelling Jalilu-d-din; and, notwithstanding the favour shown to 
him by Kamran, the conspiracy was renewed on return to power of 
the rqected Efiiydni, and a second expulsion effected. On this occa¬ 
sion the investment of Ker&t by Persum troops (a. h. 1254) pr^ 
vented further armed intervention ^m that quarter, and Mabammad 
BiaA, Hashim KbAn and the Boldchis divided the possessions of the 
KiiyAni chiefs. Dost Muhammad Baldch became head of tbe Nbordis 
in Sist&n on the death of his father AUm Kh^. 

In the spring of 1839 (\.b. 1255) Sard&r Sohondil Kbin passed 
through Sistdn on his way to Persia. Eetuming there &oin Shahr 
Babak two or three years later, he was accompanied by some of the 
cbie& to Eandahir. On the death of Muhammad Kbin, Shah 
Kamrau sapported tho claims of Lutf Ali, eon of the deceased; but 
the brother’s succession found favour at ELandabir. Ldtf Ali was 
deposed and blinded, and Ali Khin, his uncle, installed at Sekuha by 
Sardir Mebrdil Kbin, acting under orders his brother Kobandil 
Khin. The Wazir Yar Muhammad died before he could carry out a 
new invaidon, and four years afterwards Sardir Kobandil Kbin died 
also. 

There is no evidence before me to prove acknowledgment of Persian 
sovereignty by the local obiefs of Sistin during the whole period 
sketched ; certainly not for more than one hundred years. But there 
is evidence that certain Afghin ebie&, who nominally or really held 
the country, were driven or tempted by circumstances to seek aid 
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from PersU, and make admiseiona of ^wsM^allegiaace. The qnestioii 
is, IQ wbat light are each admissions to he regarded with refereace to 
the preeeQt enquiry ? I ccmfcas that I do not attach to them weight 
or importoQce eren though in the form of sealed writings. 

Whatever force each docamento may have» they can only apply to 
partionJar sbort-IiTed conditione and circumstances; and I do not 
consider they can affect the validity of Afghfin sovereignty over the 
province in respect of the perio<l ander review, The allegiance of 
Sist 4 n was of a feadol natare which codd not ho transferred to suit 
the personal convenience of a temporary ruler. I liave no hesita^n 
in affirming that had I heen honoured with a call to arbitrate in an 
appeal from Torsia against Yar S 4 ^ahammad Elhin for supporting Ltitf 
All, Sarkandi, or against Eiuhandll Kb^n for blinding Ldtf AU and 
installing All Kbin, I mast have decided that, whatever the merits of 
the case, no other country hat Afghinist 4 n had the right of exercising 
interference: .and both occurreacee are of comparatively recent date. 

But the enquiry does not end herc> far from it; at ^is epoch dates 
tlie commenceDant of a new state of things. 

More than twenty years have elapsed since the occurrences lost 
named, and it is seventeen years since the death of Sard&r Kohandil 
Kh&n. At that time Ali KlAn remained in undisturbed posseseion 
of Muhammad Biz&'s shave of Sist&D, and his brother chie^ were 
Hashim Kh£n, Shahraki, Dost Muhammad, and Ibrahim Kh&n, 
Baluchis. The last bod become sole representative of his family on 
the death of his brother AU Kb&n, Sanjardni. 

It is not necessary to analyse motives or indaoemente; the fact is 
patent that before long the Sarbandl Chief bad entered into negotia¬ 
tions with responsible Persian authorities closely affecting the ioteresU 
of the country under his ohaigo. Two and a half years after the 
death of his Barakzdi patron, he came to Tebr&n, was received with 
distinction, and returned in three or four months to his government, 
married to a prinoees of the Persian royal family. His acts would 
bear record of his intentions were there no written evidence to adduce; 
and there ie no doubt that personally he had transferred his old 
allegiance, or sacrificed his pivcarious independence by constituting 
himself a vassal of Persia. His reception in Sistftn was net, however, 
that of a chief acknowledged and approved by those whom he bod 
come to govern; and five months had not passed after his departnre 
from Tehr&n, when the news of his assaesination reached that capital. 
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The p&Hieulud wtr well known :^Sard&r AU JLh&n bad been 
murdered in bis own castle at Sekuba; and it was said that his wife, 
the prinoess, was present aad bod been wounded on tiic occasion. 
Taj Mubammad, son of the old chief Mubammad and nephew 
of All Eb£a, had either bimsolf done the deed, or was one of the 
asgaultiDg* party. 

A special enToy was despatched from Tohr^n to bring the widowed 
lady hack, but no attempt to displace Tiy Mnbammad appears to have 
been made in any quarter; and he continued to exercise the control 
be bad usurped, There is evidence to prove that be also jirofcseed 
allegiance and submission to the Persian Government, accepting pay 
and bonours in return ^ that about seven yearn ago, Persian troops 
entered Sistin fi*om IChi2rae6o witb the avowed ol^cct of retaliating 
upon one Azid Ebdn, who bad plundered the district of CilTn; that 
the late Oovernor of Eiarmin went there under special orders of bis 
Government in i 856 , when one or more reghnenU under the 
Muzafiara-d-Daulab were brought in from the Keh side of the 
Hamdnthat later still the Amir of lUin occupied the province 
with a considerable force ; in abort that, for the lost sin or seven 
years, the more esteemed part of Sistin may be said to have been in 
militaty occupation by Persia MoKOver, certain of the sons or other 
relatives of Sistfiu chiefs were sent to Tehr&n ; and ou the occasion 
of the visit of Kis Majesty the Sliah to Mash-bad, Taj Mubamoiod 
himself, who had been specially summoned thither, was made ,a pri¬ 
soner, and deported witb his brother Kobandll to the capital. 

The question of right rsmaing to he applied to the events of which 
an outline has been here recorded, 

Persia holding to the theory that origioal possession constitutes a 
continuous claim, and disavowing the authority of A^hClnistdu over 
8ist^, has of late years entered into direct correspondonoe with the 
local chiefs of that province, and actually pushed forward troops to 
garneon Its forte and towns. She further quotes l^rd Bussell’s letter 
of the 5ih Nov«nber, in support of her acdou, 

AfghfoistAn, admitting that a brief period of trouble and revolarion 
called oT the attention of its chiefs from SisUln, and gave Persia the 
desired opportunity of active interference, adds that she has ix^frained 
from taking any steps at the close of that period to regain lost 
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t«mtor^, l>eoau£e the Brilush Government ^ropoeed to nu 

amical n4iiutmont of tbo diScolty. 

I have given it as mj opinioo that the Berdan claim to Sistia on 
the score of ancient right is not each as to warrant revival after the 
lapse of a hundred years, during which it has virtnally been in 
abeyance; and I do not think that the English miniffterial letter 
<^noted alters the position in this tsepect. It left the litigants to 
settle their qaarrel together, bnt gave no right to Berda which aha 
did not possess irrespeetdvely. Therefore, in an arbitration on right, 
an nojust conquest cannot conddered just by virtue of this letter. 

If Sistin were in no way subject to Afgbisist&n, when brought 
nndcr the segis of Persia and subsequently garrisoned by Persian 
troops, then has her independence been assailed; 1 <!aQpot say 

that the acts of All Khin and Taj Muhammad, Sarbandis, have satis^ 
fied me that their allegiance to Persia was the general dadre of 
the inhabitants. 


• Posteisim. 

I will now turn to the question of present possession. 

It is not easy to define what, in the preeeut day, is meant by the 
berm ‘ Sist&n.’ The CJcpression is very vague, for ancient limits have 
long sinco become obsolete, end modem dgnificfttion practically com¬ 
prehends the Beninsnla of the Helmand and hUmdn only. 

I see no better way to illustrate the case than by suppodng two 
territones,—one compact and concentrated, which 1 will cdl * Sisf^n 
Proper ;* tbo other, detached and irregular, which may be designated 
' Outer Sistin/ 

Tile first is bounded, on the north and west, by the Hiniiin, which 
divides it from the L&sh Jnwain and Neh Banddn districts, respec¬ 
tively ; on the south gonerstlly by the Himfin, but immediately by 
the Daslit-i-Songbar and barren tracts sooth of Sekuba and Buij-i- 
Alam Kbfin; and on the east by the main branch of the Hel m and 
below the band at the mouth of the great canal. 

The second is composed of the country on the right bank of the 
Helmand, and extends to a distance of about lao English miles in 
length, or horn the vicinity of the Cbarboli and Khuspas Baver north, 
to Kddb&r south. Its breadth is variable, but trifling compared to 
the length, the actual boundaries being assumed as the limit of river 
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culiiTftiion on tKe oast. To this xdaj be added the SUtin Dceortj 
oompriamg* Zirah and tbe * Sbdali.’ 

Sistio Proper is uow, under certun reservnticms^ to be hereafter 
noted, in |>osee«6ioii of Persia, whose Governor is Mir Aiam Khtin of 
Kirn. Outer Sistin, on the other hand, irrespective of the Desert, 
Shilah and uninhabited tracts, is in posssfieioii of Paldch ohic& who 
profess to acknowled^ Persian soverei^^, or discl^m alliance to 
any soTsreign power but Afgh^nist^o. 

A study of the territorial history of Sistin Proper leads to the 
oonclosioQ that in the days of Shah Kamrin, Jal^n^-din, son of 
Bahrain, Eiiy&ni, held Jalilab&d, Banj&r, and other places to the 
north and west of this tract; Mohaminad Rud, Ssrbandi, held 
Selraha, Chilling*, and other places west and soQth>west ; Hisbin 
Eh&n, Sbahraki, held DashtaV, Pul^, and other places in a central 
podtion and near the main canal; tbe NLarui B^ddehis under Dost 
Muhammad Sbdn held Boij-i-AIam Khiih ond the south-eastern 
comer; and Ali Khfin or Ibrahim Sh&n, Sanjai^ni, whatever his 
claims on this side the Hclmand by inheritance froto. his father Sh&n 
Jabin, was restricted to Chakbansfir and the opposite bank. AU 
Khia had at one time to recover Chakhanstjr &om an Afghdn 
nominee of Sb^ Kamran; but fig*btiu^ and dispoesesdon were not 
nneommon in Sistin, and the above distribution seems to illustrate 
with sufficient aeeuracy tho condition of things at a parttcnlar epoch. 

On the expulsion of Jamu-d-din, Mnhnmmad Riza took Jalilabdd 
and other places to tho north. It is probable that his sssodates 
shared in the spoil, and that, before bis demise, Ibrahim Khto bad 
crossed to the left bank of the Helmand; bat it is evident thatj if, 
daring his life-time, there was any one acknowledged Chief of SlsUia 
at all, that one was Mohammad Riz& Lutf Ali succeeded his father 
Muhammad Rix^, hot was removed by bis uncle Ali £h£n ■, he 
again was killed and succeeded by T&j Muhammad, a younger brother 
of Lutf All. The latter, before the arrival of the Governor of Elarm&a 
in Siatenj appears to have availed himup.lf of Persian soldiers to oust 
Ibrahim Ehiin from Jahanabfid and other places seized and held by 
him ia Sistin Proper j and the subsequent arrival of strong reinforcs- 
ments from Persia prevented the retorn of the Baldehis. 

Mir Alam Sh£n, of Kiin, then possessed himself of the whole 
country of ‘ Sistfo Proper.’ 8harif Kbin, brother of Dost Muham¬ 
mad, whose succession to that Chief on his death in 1857 {a. r. 1275) 
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was acknowledged to the prejodice of Darwish Kbda, son of the 
deceased, is aesociatcd with him to some eiteot in administiation, hot 
in a sahordinate capaiut7. Few tracee of the old fendjil or mdcpeodent 
Sist^Q chiefdoms now remain. Of the £&iyinjs, two grandsons of 
hfalik Btdiram have some kind of nominal status,^>ne at Jal&labid 
and one at Bahrimab^d. Of the Sarbandis, tbe recognised bead, Tdj 
Muhammad, bas been removed to Tehran. The representative of the 
SbabraHs, Muhammad All Kb&n, resides in the same capital. 

Briefly, being unable to jnsiufy tbe recent action of Per^ in Siat^n 
on tbe score of ancient right to that province, 1 am bound to state 
my opinion that as regards her poflgooaion of ‘ Sistfin Proper,’ the^^^ 
is established; althongh the action of the authorities before described 
bas anquesticnably caused me to entertain raisgivings on the attitude 
or sentiments of the population in certain instances. 

As regards ^ Outer Sistin/ the professed allegiance of Kam&l and 
Im&m Eh 4 n, the Balfich chiefs, residing on the banks of the HeU 
mand, does not to my mind constitute a case of absolute possession 
similar to that of' Sistdn Proper; * nor do 1 find that an^ arguments 
bearing upon these particular lands have been osed by the Persian 
Government, escept that my own request for the recovery of a stolen 
horse, made on the right bank of tbe Helmand to a Persian Y 4 war, 
is mted in favour of Persia's claim. As it is uuueual for an arbitrator 
to eoiprees bis opinion on the lusn^ of a dispute while actually in 
process of investigation, or to supply at such time evidence on either 
side, I am bound to esplain that my reference was simply to tbe bead 
of an escort accompanying me for ordinary protection, and bad no 
bearing whatever on the matter of territorial possession. Had the 
Y&war chosen to decliue tbe responsibility as being in a foreign 
country, I might not perhaps have demurred. But the horse wos 
never recovered at all, nor compensation given for tbe neglect of tbe 
Persian soldiers. 

The garrison in Ealeh*i<Fath, 1 regret to consider as brought there 
in contravention of the terms of the arbitration; therefore tbe fact 
of its existence can have no value, nor can its discussion be appro- 
priate in the present paper. 

Cbakbansur is not in Persian possession, but held by Ibrahim Ubin 
on tbe A%b£n side. 

(Signed) P. J. GOLBSMID, Major-Ganeral, 

Om Special Mitsicn. 
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G$n$ral SuvtviAr^ and Jrdiiral Ojnnion j daUi T^hrdiiy 
tU ipbi August 1872. 


Premlle. 

The Arbitml opiiuoa -^hieh I am repaired to deliver has been 
formed after perosal of the aeveral historiee of Siet^o. of more g;eneTal 
note; after examijiation of mneb oral and \?Titteo evidence; and after 
a etaj of fbrt^-one da^s witbin the loe^tiea under dispute. Naturally 
the more immediate argument with which I bare to deal is contained 
in the statement authoritatively given in by the Terdan Government 
(through the Foreign Office, or Mirza Melkam Eh&n)^ and A%h£]i 
Commiasiooere. These have been oarefUUy considered together with 
the documentary evidence with which tb^ are supported. 

1 now proceed to enmmaiiae my views on the whole Sistdu 
question, and to carry ont the Instructiona with which 1 have been 
honoured. 

Santmof^. 

I. Sifftfin was undoubtedly in andent times part of Pereia, and 
it appears to have been so especially under the Sa&visQ Eings: but 
under Ahmad Shah it formed part of the Purdni Empire. Farther it 
had not been recovered to Perua until at a very recent date \ and 
that only partially, and under oircumatancas the nature of which 
materially affiect the present enquiry. 

IE. Ancient associations, together with the religion, language, and 
perhaps habits of the people of Sist^ Proper, render the annexation 
of that tract to Persia hy no means a strange or annatuial measnre. 
But Perda has no valid claim to possess it on abstract right, 
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Tvlietlidr tho country 1 }e taken irom Afgh6metin> or wbetber it 1 >e 
simply deprived of independence. The period referred to for former 
ooDnection ie too remote. A centoxy of dieconnection cannot ^ to 
be a bar to Tclidity. 

III. The poseession of the A%hfinB for the second half-centuiy 
may have been more nominal than reB]> and more spasmodic than 
sustained. It may We heen asserted by raids and inTasious, or 
mere temporary tenai'e: bnt it has neyertheless a certain number of 
fhete in support; and these are most material in an enquiry of this 
nature. General principles and theories are always important, but 
they cannot produce facts: whereas facts haye a more practice ten- 
dency—for they support and establish gener^ prinmpLes and tbeories. 
Neither andent associations nor national sympathy are strong enongh 
to nullify the force of circumstances, and circumstances show that 
Fci’sis bas exercised no intsiference in the internal administration of 
Sist&n from the days of Nadir Shah ontiL a very recent date. 

IV. Geographically^ Si&t&n is clearly part of Aighdnistdn^ and tho 
introsicn of Kdiz^ into that province is pr^udicial to the delioeation 
of a good natural frontier. 

It had been commonly considered part of Herit and lAeh Juwain; 
thongh its dependence on the Helmand for irrigation may cause it to 
be included by some in the general valley of that river. The Neh 
Bandan Hills manifestly separate Sistdn from Persia. 1 cannot but 
believe such would have been found to be the ^taiut had an illos* 
trative map accompanied the sixth article of the Paris trea^. 

V. But while, in my opuuon, Afgh^isUn has the advantage in 
claims on the score of an intermediate tenure, superseding that of 
Nadir Shah or the Safavian Elings, it cannot be denied that from year 
to year she bas been relaxiog her hold over Sist&n \ and this has been 
evinced in a marked manner since the death of the Wa2ir Yar 
Muhammad. It would be absurd to contend that the second half- 
century of Afgh&n connection with the province has been a period of 
continuous posseesion. That Sist^ has new fallen into the hands of 
the Amir of Kiin can only be attributed to the helplessness of its 
independence and the personal action of ita ruler. It woe for a time 
at least out of the hands of Afgh&nigi^n. 1 do not admit that the 
manner in which Slaton was occupied by Pertian troops corresponds 
with an appeal to arms such as contemplated by Lord HusseU’s letter 
quoted—There was no fair fighting at all. Nor can it be admitted 
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menta or open proccdnre of any kind. Oa the other band, I cannot 
see that the AfghAna tooik any measures to oonatcract the proceedings 
of Persia when treating with All &h6s, ^ Muhamcnad, or other 
Sist£a chiefs. 

VI. As the Sietin of the present day is not the separate prin¬ 
cipality of the past, and it is eseential to a due appreciation of claims, 
tltat the parts in possessioii of either side should be intelligibly 
defioed, I revert to a territori^ division which has appeared to mo 
convenient and approzimate. By this arrangement the rich tract of 
country, which, the Hdmun on three of its sides and the Helmaod 
on the fourth, canse to resemble on island, is detignoted * Sistdn 
Proper,’ whereas the district of Cbakhansur and lands of the Holmand 
above tbe B«ik, and Sistiux desert, arc known os ' Outer Sistto.’ 

The drst may be considei^ed in absolnto possession of Persia, aiul 
has a comparatively largo and mixed population. 

The second is either without population or inhabited chieQy by 
Baluchis, somo of whom acknowledge Perman, somo Ai^ltiin sove¬ 
reignty. The professions of Kamal Khhn and Imam Khjin do net to 
uy mind prove a possession to Ferda, similar to that of Sistto Proper. 
Cbakhansur on the right bank of the Helmond is nnder the Afgliins. 
Bnt the fort of Nad All on the same bank has been lately taken by 
the PersianB. 

VII. I have to consider ancient right and present possession, and 
report briefly my opinion on both these heads: ist. That Sistfin was 
incorporated in the Persia of ancient days: but the Afgbioistin of 
Ahmad Shah, which also comprised SistAn, hod not then come into 
ezietence; and it is impossible to set aside the that this kingdom 
did exist, any more than that Ahmad Shah was an independent 
monardi. and. That the poasession of SieUn obtained in recent days 
by Fersia cannot affect the question of right os regards AfgfainisUn. 
If admitted at ail under the oircumstooces, it can only be so subject 
to certain restrictions, and with reference to the particular people 
brought coder control. 


Arbiirai optnion. 

Weighing therefore the merits of the case on either side as 
gathered from evidence of many kinds, and with eepemal regard to 
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the ^e£kt advantages of a cleckrly defined irontier, I robmit an opiaicQ 
that the tract which I have called * Slst^n Proper ’ ahoold be hereafter 
iocladed by a apeoial bomidary line within the limits of Persia, to be 
restored to independence under Persian pi^otectiock, or governed by 
duly appointed governors. This opinion is accompanied hy an ex* 
pression of the sincere and earnest hope that tbe Persian rale will 
prove beneficial to a people whose nominal state has been from time 
immemorial one of terror, suspense, and snfiering. 

But 1 am thorov^hly convinced that, by all rules of ^'Utice and 
equity, if Persia be allowed to hold posseesioo of a country which has 
fallen to her control xmder sneh circumstances as these detailed, her 
possession should be cixcumseribed to the limits of her actual pos¬ 
session in Sist&n Proper, as fsr ae consistent with geographical and 
political reqnirements. She should not possess land on the right 
bank of the Helmand. 

If in a quesrion of ancient right and present possession, a military 
occupation of sis or seven years and the previous action of a local 
chief be sufered to outweigh rights and associations extending more 
or less over a whole ooimtry, and Arbitration award the most coveted, 
populous, and richer part of the Sis^n province, it is manifestly fair 
that some compensating benefit should accrue to the losing side. 

It appears therefore beyond doubt indispensable that Nfid All 
should be evacuated by Persian garrisons, and both banhs of the 
Helmand above the Eohak Band be given up to Afghinietfin. And 
this arrongement becomes doubly just and proper when the character 
of the inhabitants along the b^r>hfl of the river is compared witii that 
of the Sistinie of Sehuha, Beshtak, and SisUn Proper. 

The main bed of the Helmand therefore below Eobak should be the 
eastern boundary of Persiao Sistiin, and the lino of frontier from 
Eobak to the hills south of the Sistdu desert should be so drawn as 
to include within the Afghin limits oU cultivation on the banks of 
the river from the Bond upwards. 

The Malik SUh Eob on the chain of bills eeparatihg the Sistftn 
from the Earmfin desert, appears a fitting point. 

North of Sistiin the southern limit of the Naizfir should be the 
frontier towards L&sh Juwml. Pertia should not cross the H&mfin 
in that direction. A line drawn from the Kaia&r to the " Euh Si6h’* 
(black bill) near Bandan, would clearly define her possessions. 

It is moreover to be well understood that no works are to be 
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carried out oa uther side calculated to interfere with the requisite 
supply of water for irngation ou the hanhs of the Helmand. 

F, J. GOLDSMID, J/ayor-&fH 4 nl, 

On jSjj^cial JUitMU. 


PosU6nj>i. 

A Map, sbowia^ the boundcmee claimed aa well as those of poe- 
sessioa, has been prepared to lay before the final meeting. A smaller 
illustratiD^ the country awarded by Arbitral opinion, will he 
given with a copy of the said opinion to each ComioiMioner. 
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KaHTAKI, Sa^BAITIM, Ain> ShAHEAEI FaUUIES ; as also T WB N h*b ttt 
A»0 SaNJaKAKI (TOKl) BaLUOBIS 0? SiSTAK. 

CotDi^Ad frpm Tkrionc mutcm tod lofors^tJoii gMbArcd m (be spot by Uojor-Oononl 
Sir F. J. QoldimlJ, on Spoeio^ MiwkTti 

3{nu>randim. 


The accompaayiDg Trees and notes may be nseful in illustrating 
the position and olaims of the principal &mi]ies or tribes of SistiiL 
as represented by individnals at the present bonr. The only notable 
nsmes under recent Persian encroaobment and occupation are those of 

Lulf AU, No. Xm. 1 Tree No. s. Sarbandi SieUbis. 

Taj Muhammad, No. XVI. J 

The iirst of these is said to be etill living at or near Sekhha, blind; 
the second is a prisoner at large in Tehi'in: 

Sharif Xh&n No. TTT. Tree No. 4. Balfrcbis, Khardi, a Shia’h, and 
connected by marriage with the Persian Governor Mix Alam Xh&n, 
whose lieutenant he may be considered to be in the general adminia* 


tration of the province of SisUn : 

Ibrahim Shin, No. VII. 

Imim Khius No. XI. • Tree No. 5. Baldchis Sanjarini. 
Kam&i Kh^, No. X. 

The diet of these acknowledges Afghin sovereignty in Chalchansdr, 
while the other two profess allegiance to the Shah in the Xamfil Bandar 
and Undbar districts of the Upper Helmasd. 


187 s. 
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UUJiV b«r« tDoationed flouriab^ ia tb« of Hqqmp (ftbdkotod A.is bofc* 

ia$iad prodocod At Tebria shows tbot tbore wss a lif Al£k Mihmdd «W in the ttcoe eC Bheb Abbae. It is dated 995 Hijrah 
(aj>, i$Sd), Aod fa importABt io eolv^ a doobtfol p^xti ae to wbethoc Abbea m AOtuall; raised to power betore IS^7' 
T^d^ NaU M Mak^n't fflAjiy 0/ I^ertith rob I p> 5r3> Other tanadt of Sb&h Abbas sbov a Malik Jalalodio and his 
SOB 6 buj»'a^]-dia. the latter of whom ia soceeeded in the BUUs Oorenuaest b; Halik Fasl All (a.o. ide5>:6e6). 
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TREE No. I. KAIYANIS. 

I. Asad XJUat, meationed hy Eiianikoff aa the i&ther of Malik 
Husain, flourished proboblf about a. d, 1706. There appeare to have 
been a Malik JaYar nboat the same period, but his omusiou from the 
ti*ee does not ofibot tho general question. 

H. Malik MahmM, called * Shah of Mash>bad,’ whose oame is still 
well kflOTpn in Siston and ports adjacent. According to Malcolm he 
roadc terms with the Afghans when they besieged lefidian in 1724 •, 
and retired from tlxo neighbouihood of that city with jOjOOC won to 
iiike possession of Khnnaain, awarded to him, In addition to his 
hereditary proTiuce of Sishin, by liis new allies. Ijater on, Malcolm 
says be proclaimed himself king, and gained possessioa of almost all 
KhutasfiD, except Heiat. Put to death by Nadir, 

III. Malik Husain, called the younger brother of Malik MahmCd 
by Mr. Wynne, <jaotiag Conolly, He is also mentioned by Khanikoff 
as the son of Asad Ullah; and evidence locally obtained is to the 
same eSbet. As he is said to bnve been invested with the govern* 
ment of Sistan by, and to have rebelled against Nadir, he most have 
flourished between a.D. 1730 and 1747. 

IV, V. VI. Mr. Wynne, quoting still, I apprehend, from Conolly, 
says: ' The Kiiyimi brothers Path All and Lutf Ali were succeeded 
in Sistan by their brother Suleiman.’ I have endeavoured to test the 
truth of the statement by local evidsnes and have obtmned at least 
negative corroboration of the conolnsions exhibited. Ehaniko^ more¬ 
over, makes Sulaiman the son of Husain. Flonriahed certainly between 
J740 and 17S0. 

VII, Malik Nasir, called tho elder brother of Bahrain by Khani- 
kofl, and mentioned by Leech as the deceived uncle of 7 a 1 iludin. 

VIII. Malik Bahrain, inentioned by Elphiostone, Malcolm, Christie, 
Conolly, Leech, and Ehanikoff!. His position os chief in Sistan is 
corroborated, moreover, by all local evidence. The date of bis decease 
is undetermined, but I take it to have been at an advanced age in 
about 1833. 
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IX. Daughter ot Malik Sulaimon, married to Alunod Sbab Abdall, 
who rd^oed in Afghimbtau from 1747 to 177.'^. 

X. Daughter of Malik Na6ir> married to Sliali Kamr&u, who wua 
killed iri 1842. 

XI. Jal4lad2D» eldest son of Hnlik Balimm, whose history is told hy 
Leecli aod T^j Moharpmad, and summarised hy Mr. Wynne. Although 
the e.xaot iioriod of his rehellion is doubtful, as well os of bis first 
expulsion, I gather from local eii<|ulri<ie that the first event took plaue 
shortly before his firther*s decease, and proljably ho tween 1832 and 
1855, and the second in the latter 3’oar, or ^ about four years befuro’ 
Lieutenant Leech wrote his Beport on Sistan. That he was inlnatated 
in 183d and 1837, and ro^peUed in 1838, is tolerably well ascertained 
from a report of Major Todd to Government, dated and October, 1339. 
He writes that JaUludin was a refugee in Herat, having boeu 
driven from his oountiy * rivclve months before.’ As in November, 
1337, Mahmud Shah’s army arrived before Herat, and the siege was 
not raised until September, 1858, so ilie last insurrecriou against TaltiU 
udifl was most probably at some time between tlioso two dates, when 
the Herdtis were engaged in resisting the Persian aggression. Ho is 
said to have died ten years age, a powerless prince in Sistan. 

XII. Husain, of whom no partioulox’s are given, beyond the fact 
that he never obtained any high porition. 

XIII. Malik Hamza, mentioned by Leech, and local evidence of tbo 
present day. 

XIV. Nosir, mentioned by Leech, but no ]>artieulars given by 
local ovidenee. 

XV. Malik Abbas, os bo is still colled, is now nominal governor 
of JaUUbod ; in reality on inferior kind of mayor, or burgomaster. 
Attended the ^ iatikbai ’ which met the Mission on arrival at Nas(ra< 
b&d this year, 

XVI. Gulz^r^ Xatkbuda, a local functionary like his brother Abbas, 
but in a less Important place, Babromabod. 


P. J. G. 
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AJPPSSDIX a 


THKR No. II. SARljANDlS. 


I. Kambar, or Mir Kambar> 9aid to have bvCQ chief of Schnhu in 
the time of Nadir Slmli, a.o. 17^0-47. 

II. KtjcJiak, or Mir Kuebuk, On iocal evidence I mu informed 
that Adil Slioh, Nadir's nephew and secee^or, conferred npon him 
ICarman in Jaffir^i.a. free from state levies, Sbab EukU Afghan, 
then governor thei'e, would not, however, surromler tbe place. They 
fought, and Edcbak wnv killed. 

III. Mnimmmad Eixa. KhanikofF makes bim tlic ton of Kdchak, 
and 1 shonid luvc acceptud this aiTang^ment os moro coniasl enl with 
the chronology of the Two; but local uvidenco was opposcnl to the 
change. TJie al)0vc-nacncd writer states that Mir Kainlwii', ‘chief of 
the Soi'Wdis from Sliird^,’ uns sent to Sistan by Nadir Shall for 
pnrposcs of cultivation, and settled nt Sukulia as Ka/oufar; and that 
tlie title descended to his successors. Probably a.u. lyKo^jo. 

IV. Amir Khcm. Klianikoff eolls bim ‘Mir Kboa' and says that 
in Path All Shab’s time ho became nearly indei)cn<lcnt, ‘ encroach- 
ing on the lands of the Kiiyinis.’ He is one of the persons men¬ 
tioned in Mr. "Wheeler’s Memorundiun of the 17th Pebniary, 1868, 
as the throe indepoudect chiefs of Sistan. 

V. Moliammatl Itiza: oldest of five sons and his futlierV siieeessor 
in power. Joined K 4 sbim KLau Shahrakl and All Klian Sunjarftiii 
Baluch against Jaldlndin Kiiytiui. whom they sitcceedud in expelling*. 
He was reinstated by Shall Kami'ftn, but again driveii out of Sixtau, 
Muhammad Eiza becoming possessed of much of the Ktiiy^ni ten*i- 
tory. He was found by Forrior in 1845, ^icrliaps at the zenith of his 
power; but he is wrongly described by that author as a ' Shnrcgl ’ 
(page 415 ) Caravan journos), and Baluch chief (page 417). Bicd, 
it is believed, in the same year os Muhammad Sbah of Persia, or 
x.p, 1848. 

YI, All Khan; having been passed over in tbe succession on the 
death of his brother Muhammad Elsa, took up arms against biro, 
and eventually obtmued tbe aaeistance of Sardii* Kohandil Kbun of 
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Kondalur. Sardir Mihr Dil Ebui, bTii:i^Q^ au Afghan force io 
Sistaa, seized and blinded Lntf All Khan^the son and snoceseor of 
bfulinmmad Elza, and deposed from the chiefdom ui favour of his 
uncle, Ali KWin. The last-named lookic^ to Persia for support^ in 
his iil-^otten authority, was induced to proceed to Tehran and accept 
in marriage the hand of a royal princess. Os hie return to Sekuha 
with bis brde be was assassinated. 

VII. Vm. IX. Need no separate mention. 

X. XI. XII. Dao^htors of Amir Xlian: one married to Dost Mu¬ 
hammad Nharui Balnch; cne to Hamza Xhnn Kiljfiiu. 

XIII. Lutf AJi: now living in Sistan, blinded and deposed as 
stated undor No. VI. 

XIV. XV. Need no separate mention. 

XVI. Muhammad. If not the actual assassin, was present at 
and instigated the mnrdor of bis uncle, All Khan, whom he succeeded 
at Sebuha. Acknowledged allegiance to Persia; vidted the Shah at 
Mosb-had; is now at Tehran. 

XVII. Kohandil Khaa. Died at Tehran, whither he had proceeded 
cn more than one occasion from Siston. Date of cascal^ comparl- 
tively recent. 

XVIII. XIX, XX. XXI. Need no separate mention, one daughter 
of Muhammad Eiza g^von by Shah Kamran to the son of his Waair, 
Yar Mnhammad. 


P. J. G. 
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APPEyDJI C. 


TKEE No. II. SARBANDIS, 


I. Karabftr, or Mir Kambar, said to have been cliiyf of Sckuliu in 
tbo time of Nadir Sbnh, a.d, 1750-47. 

II. Kdebak^ or Mir Kuebuk. On local evidence 1 noi Informed 

tb&t Adil Sbab, Nadir’s nspbew and successor, conferred ni^ou bini 
Kar m an \x^ free from state levies. Sbah Eukb Afghan, 

then governor there, would not, however, surrender the place. They 
fought, and Euebak was killed. 

III. Muliamnjud llixa. KbnnikolT makes him the son of Ktjchak, 
and I should have accepted this nrracigvmeiit us more eonustuut until 
the chronology of tiie Trecj but local evidence was opposed to tlie 
change, The ftbovo-uamod writer states that Mir Emnbnr, ‘chief of 
the Sarbatulis from Shlv^,’ wus sent to Siston by Nudir Shah for 
purposes of culti%'atioB, nnd settled at Sckuluv as Kalanfiir{ and tliat 
the title descended to Ms successors. Probably j 78^90. 

IV. Amir Khan. Klianikoff calls him ‘ Mir Khfin-’ and says that 
in Path All Shah’s time ho boenmo nearly induj'ondont, 'encroach* 
ing on the lands of the K^ty&sis.’ Ho is ono of the persons men* 
tioned in Mr. Wheeler’s Memomndum of tbo 17th February, 1868, 
os tlio tliroo independent chiefs of Sistan. 

V. Mahammod Eiza: oldest of five sons and bis futlicr’x successor 
in powor. Joined HlUliim Kbuu Sliahiuki and Ali Klian Sanjariini 
Faluch against Jol^ludin K^yAni, whom they succeeded in cspclliug. 
He was I’cinstatc'd by 8ball Kamiiin, but again driveu out of Sistan, 
Muhammad I^'za becomiog possessed of much of the Kiuydni terri¬ 
tory. He was found by Fenier in 1845, perhaps at the zenith of bis 
power j but ho is wrongly described by that author os a ‘SLarogi * 
(page 425, Caravan joaroeye), and Baincli chief (page 417). Hied, 
it is believed, in the same year as Muhammad Shah of Persia, or 
s.n. zM' 

yi. Ali Khan; having been passed over in the succession on the 
death of his brother Mnliammad Kiss, took up arms against him, 
and eventually obtained the assistance of Sardir Kohandil Kban of 
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•Kanclaliar. Sardir Mihr Dil Khan, hringiog an Afghan force to 
Sistan, seized and blinded Lntf AH Khan, the son and suocessor of 
Muhammad Riza, and deposed him from the cbiefdom in &Tocr of hie 
uncle, Ail Khan. The las^named looking to Persia for support, in 
his ill-gotten authority, was iadnoed to proceed to Tehtaji and accept 
in marriage the band of a royal princess, On bis return to Setnta 
with his bride he was asaaaainated. 

VII. Vni. IX. Need no separate mention. 

X. XJ. XII. Daughters of Amir Khan ; one married to Dost Mu- 
baramad Nborm Baluoh; one to Hamza Khan Kfi iytei, 

XIII. Lntf All: now living in Sistan, blinded and deposed ae 
stated under No, VI. 

XIV. XV. Need no separate mention, 

XVI. T&j Muhammad. If not the actual assassin, was present at 
and instigated the murder of bis uncle, Ali Khan, whom he succeeded 
at Sekuha. Acknowledged allegionco to Persia; visited the Shah at 
Moah-had \ is now at Tehran. 

XVII. Kohandil Khan. Died at Tehran, whither be had proceeded 
on more than one occasion from Sistac. Date of casualty compari* 
tively recent 

XVIU. XIX. XX. XXI. Need no separate mention, one daughtev 
of Muhammad Riza given by Shah Kamran to the son of his Wazir, 
Yar Muhammad. 


F. J. G. 
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TREE No. HI. SHAHRAOS. 

Aji old Shabraki, Abdallah, guide to the Sishui MfsaioD, 

statoe that ho and hts clanamcn caa m no waj be conoidered Baluchis, 
Of indeed anything but Sist&nie, as the;^ were residents in Sistoii 
centuries ago together with the Kiiyinis and Sarbandis. They were 
originally ‘ Kakhdis.’ Alter Taimoi’s death, his eon Shah Rtikh came 
to Sistan, destroyed the land of Gurshasp across the Kelroand at 
hfolakhdo, and captni’ed the city of ZdVdio, driving out and scattering 
its mbabitoDts. The Sistims spread here and there, the Nakhdis 
and others going towards HamadaD and Gulpugan in Irak, and 
ncf^uirug a grant of land there. Years afterwards the Nakhiis 
retmned to Sis^ as ‘Shabrakis’ from their Persian settlement of 
Shahi’wan ; and some of their companions took the name of Sarbandi 
from their abode in the ' Sarband ’ of Silakhor. 

VI. Hdehim Khan. Perhaps the most noted in modcin times of 
the Sbahrakis. He joined with Muhammad Rma Sarbandi in eSbe^ 
ing the expulrion of JaUludin K6iy6ni. Bnt though he shared in the 
distribudon of Eiiy&ni territory consequent on this revolution, it does 
not appear that the Shahraki chiefs had the same influence aa, or 
divided the mling power in Sietan with the Sarbandis. 

XIII. Muhammad AU Khan. In 18^7 accompanied T6j Muham¬ 
mad, Sarbandi, of Seknha, to Mash-had, to meet the Shah of Persia. 
Thence they wei‘e sent, as ^uati prisoners, to Tehran. Had been 
deputed be&re to Tehran, some three years after the death of Ali 
Khan Sarbandi. 

Other numbers need here no sepamte mention. 


P. J. G. 


C. 
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TREE No. rv. BALUCHIS (NHAEUI). 

I . Alacn EboD. Said to l>e first eoGsin of Sbah Mihmb, Eliaa of 
Bsmpur in Potting^er’s timo. Setblod in Sistan, under the auspices 
of H&lik Bahram Kfiiy&ni, on the borders of tbe little H^imun in the 
Inncis called * Sabz Kim.’ 

II, Lost Muhammad. A powerful chief, died 1857. Leech, wiiliag* 
probablj m abont 1838-59, mentions thet he married the sister i 
Iliza Kban, and gave bb own sister to Ali Khan Balocb, adding 
*He is under K&mi‘&n/ His tomb is shown close to Ka 1 a'h*i-Nia, 
or, as sometimes called, ‘ Kala'h-f>Dc«t Muhammad Khan,’ nearBuij-i- 
Alam Kban, the capital town of the Nbarul Baluchis in Sistan. 

HI. Sharif Khan. The principal Baluch chief in Sistan, whoso 
devotion to rer§ian interests, whether assumed or real, has no doubt 
greatlj tended to consolidate tbe power of the Amir of K^un. The 
son of the latter is, it is believed, married to Sharif Kban’s daughter. 
Sharif Kban has many sons, of whom one has expressed openly 
alleginnce to the Amir Shir Ali Khan of Afghanistan. Others are 
in Persian pay or service. 

IV. Shir Lil Kban, of Kicnah and Buij'vAlam Kban. Has 
local indnence, but is ostensibly in Persian interests. 

y. Azim Kban, of Leh Sharif Kban. 

VI. Needs no separate mention. 

VXI. Larwish, passed over in the succession to his father’s obiofdom 
in favour of his ancle Sbarif Khan. 

VIII- One of them is in charge of Nid Ali, the recently acquired 
Peivian fort on tbe right bank of the Helmand. 

IX. Haidar All: a well-mannered youth educated iu Tehran, bnt 
now at Burj-i-AJam Kban. 


P. J. G. 
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TREE No. V. BALUCHIS TOKI (SANJARANl). 


Tbe atoiy is, that io the daya of MaJik Bahi’atn Kiayioi, the Toki 
Baluchis, of whom the Sanjarinis may tepreeant tbe luluij* branch, 
Dnder their chief Khaa Jah^n, b^ mmdered some time on the left 
bask of the HetiraDcl, when Jalfiludin^ son of Bahram, fell in love 
with the chief’s daughter and married her. The consequence was Che 
gift of a fortress, whence sprung tbe settlement of Jah 4 nabad, and a 
considerable increase of the inflneoce of Ebin Jab^n. 

I. J&n Beg. The first of any note of whom mention is made in 
Sistan history, among these particnlar Baluchis. 

II. Khin JahAn. Spoken of by Christie, Ehanikoff, Leecb, and 
other writem on Sistan. He seems to hare held Chakbanadr in gift 
ftom the Wazir Fath EhAn BaraksAi. 

HI. IV. Need no separate mention. 

V. M6in: murdered by bis brother AU Khan, after tbe death of 
their father Khfin Joh&n. 

VI. Ali Shan. Succeeded to the ehiefdom of tbe Saojardnis in 
Sistan on tbe assassination of bis slder brother. Is supposed to have 
died in 1S40. 

Vn. Ibrahim •, now chief of Chakhansiar. Shared power with his 
brother Ali Khan during his lifetime. 

VIII. Beeidee Jan Beg there may have been two other brothers; 
but there is little worthy of record regarding them to be here noted. 

IX. ImAm Xban, now reading at ChahAr Burjak on the right bank 
of the llebsand. Shares control over Rudbar, and other places border¬ 
ing on the river, with his brother, 

X. EamAl Khan. Both these chiefs profees themselves to be sub¬ 
jects of Poieia. 

XI. Xn. XIII. Need no separata mention. One or more of tbe 
SODS eduentod at Tehran. 


P. J. S, 
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2. Karm&n ic Oicddar. 
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AFFSND2X i). 


3. Prom Bcniar-Mhoi Ut NasiralAd tv SisUiA :— 

&M 94J of Mijor Sioitli'e NamUve to Bnin .. .. 248 nllett. 

,» 355 e „ Tam«i<Mb DiMt 346 „ 

1. 91 % M NMirtbW .. 57* ,» 

ToU]. $52 

4. Prom Nat2ra&4d in Saldu io (&aMr on the riijhl 

hani of the HHnutud, and hash io Banj&r :— 


Fae« 323, lA^or Sm^tb’i NtfraUt* .. .. iSo{) inQBa. 

&. Prom Banjdr i» Sisldn to 

35^ MKjor Smith's Kwmtcre .S8aj milsa. 

6, Prom Maoh^had io Teltr&n :— 

391 , Ufejor Ba(tb*s Ksmtive .. .. ^$8 milss. 


K^,—Tbs rosd fron Maab*bed to Tshrin is wall kuown. Hy ooM-booh makss H 544 
rnSsa Fsrrisr ?Mkons it at a I«ae Ssufs («rl4i /mdiUs), tialM La allovi ocari; foor 
ojUss a/arMk& for the Ion; neMaremeiM of Kh4rMtiO. It should ho noted, with refer' 
sncstoTablo 17 0 . a, that tdajorSt. John makoa Uie diataa<«hotve«o fiaiQaiid£aiD|nirloa, 
\ij la milea, thsnUsjor&olth. A difference of aotual route foUowsd.betwetftBamand 
Rfgio, would uni; in part aecoont for the dismi^iiflj. Ky own oonputatiou recorded 
io iddd ie in Iheour of the lilghsr %urce; but it was rousbl; sfihoted, and hlfjor 
St. Johu'a ED6Murona&t4 aco doubtlea mors aceomte,—J. (t. 


' I&oltwre of four aila frcm T4a4«Uir Dost to CbUid>Khah*i*MuhAmmad Danish, 
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Arabe» $3 i robbaij aad 
mordar W obio^ 99. 
A^adAa. 38$. 

' AabAblv $9 i dwtricta in* 
habitMbf. $9. n ; PoUm 
goKa acaouAt or, $9, 
A^abil, 343. 

Aida^n, ifi. 

Ard^ir BAbakAn, 399. 

Af^^, 204. 

AraeUan AnbUabop. 2$o. 
Andnj*^ 50. 94. 

AaadftbM. 354. 

AMdoIlab tlk«a, 353. 


Aaodstkla. 57, 72,129. 
AaoK-d'BAalah. 343, 
AahMMk, 389 note. 

AUaUd. 234 

Aapara^^oa, Wild, 204. 

Aapfeb. d7. 

AaoM, wUid, 107. 

AatreMd. 373. 

Aatrakhin, 347. 

Atai. S, 27. 

Afiaab-GAb, aSo. 

A6aab 209. 

Aurora, tat. 

AwArik 19s i relics 

from, ft, 

A ltd B 3 )Aa, a 6 , do. >83. 

*92, 30i 4®5- 

Asftrbn^, 399. 

AUzAbAd, 197. 444. 

BAbiam, baadi^oaiMre ot 

108. 

BAdUni, breakfast at, 105. 
BddpArs, or i*md*to«^ 

337, 

B«di'o<s*ZaiDAn Kirsa, 399. 
BAA, 104. 

BaftAn, 13s: vaUey. 133. 
829; bid V3]la04 319. 

20a, 104,182. 

a . 338. 

rid, rw^ng put cf. 
19$, 

Babmau, 399. 

BabimO) 330. 

•w SAi^kru. 40a. 
BfArAoiaUd. 179; eoUon 
ooltivat^. it.: tbo KAib. 
180, 374, 4«. 

6AbA ia3,18^ 133. 

— EaUb aa. if; Mnpera* 
tore, 29. 

BoiA^ 17A 
Balia. 13$. 

B^i, 23$, 

Baker, Colonel Valentine, 8. 
— ©r.. iS. 
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IX D EX. 


BAi, erarUtUog &m 

Mt£idU. 5 o. 

WAtdhtower, 34$. 

'fiiutich.* 47 i pUtcAu, ij: 
caaeldrim 91 ; ao(l««f 
i>nvip;» 194; orii,’mof, 4 $; 
awoQod«d| 20 >. 

— Kliift, 55 - 

Baltlehls. fUgfr 02; camp 
of, 6 i. 

.. goiualogionl 

(CM oftb^ 4 > 4 . 

>->Told gtauA' 

kgkol tno ortho» 426. 

BalAebiaU(k<tf^^ ^ 

:8i p) 4 >eaci, 2^: fMaa^ 

97; {eM,$4; PoWogeKft 
Jooney, j i; Und lax, 67: 
Major Lnott'i joisao;, 
:t9>i49( rlvor iyttomf, 
119; moQBUin »;itoiu 9 , 
o:. 

Bam, 50 i Sort, i 6 . toi, 19? ; 
Axtaot oftown, tpu ; route 
to, 9}3 *uU, iiC ; pl^ 
240 ; lialt at, 241; 
nelr’a oMount of, 243; 
pepdlatioB aed tn^e, 
U*- 

BaU'Normuhir, 28. 

BAmUs, zdS; tbe Eo^t, 
tb. 

Bampdr, plain, 9, 199, 20| i 
thannomotar at, 76; fiM 
aodgarruon, 7$; 112,130, 
206; Britiab flag at, MO i 
VOb ol 217. 

BauipOjM, bigblaoda, 23, 3^ 

6i, 

Bftn, J4I, 

Bandar’Abbta, fl, 19, 120; 
aKp«E% 227 j Cmparatura. 
tb 

B«zMar*i«ZamtI Khita, 286 
aailaoM. 

Banjeir. 303. 

Azaaa, 233. 

Aavrf, 350. 

6&mk^, tbe. 402. 

BaflAria, camp of, at Qial* 
ling) a6t. 

BarOi. 33, 36. 

BaciBiti, 30, A. 

oraanetoar;, 363. 

B 4 yaaf(l, grate of, 37I 

Bc^iaite, or Bipalio, 349 >, 
pnpolatiim, 330; tradiCiw 
of an anolant ib. 

BabtUrua, 240^ kalantar or 
m2^ e( 


BaUew, Dr., ii6, 308, 389 
«9/r. 

Bert, 135. 

Bacban, 107, 

Basoar^toeo, loc; »•» talis¬ 
man, lei. 

Bidariin, bolt at, 8d (Bob' 
(liron). 

Bhuv idui, 297, 299. 

Claok’bnoati, 140. 

Butard, ‘houbarab,’ 37, 
123, 179 * 

Cbidr, 973. 

Cneboo, 340« 

Dock, wfl^ 125, 232, »6 j, 
2^7. 

Back. aji. 

Qaaw, 207. 

GnoB^Sand, 123,177, 3 ^ 

or RgeoQ of 
tlio RajnJt, 273. 

Xob, BwAo, 273. 

Ma^n^ or 

U.'ebi Uarir&nil, 273, 
UtirS^Vi AsiiA, Sabt 
ga^tL, or wild dock, 2 73. 
K^ktingola, 361. 

Buiriiiciv 203: blaek, 211, 
^ 244 / » 9 J. 

Pigeon, 197. 

Qeidl. 207 . 

&kk 4 , WiUar Carrier, or 
Oamao, 273. 

SiiUo, og 273, 

Stork, {53. 

Tagbalak, 273. 

Taol, 123. i6i. »7i 297. 
Watoi'.foivl, 15a. 261. 
BiejanJ, 334: populatioo, 

a * iroatofrom, to Turbat- 
Udari, 338 nota 
Blaaford, 1,13,19, 33, 
52, 04, ilO. 

Bhia Mdubi, ISO. 

Bog, oreaUoo oC 14* 

Bw* 

Bo 

Belob, 3CI. 

BoIUa talliA, 133. 

Bostajas, 3M. 

Bowtkn, 378. 

Bovar, Guartormaalar’Sar* 
C 2 aot» 77 > ; ap^iulad 

to Parao*Bal 6 di Miaaoii, 
ijo; log, 214, 2«, 2405 
Iflataa bliaion forSoglAnd 

wiib cle^tcbaa, 380 j bia 
daatb, 3^ note. 

Brftisb Fl4z gueatieit, at 


334 ’ 

oldU'K^^b, 384. 


Bomptir, 200, 2<l2, 265; 
eattiffnese of. 307. 

Brue^ Mr,, tflo. 

BdUdr, 51. 

Brtg, ^i 8 . 

Bugi^, 219. 

Bofi*:’, Dr„ 

Jldjuiirl, 6. 

BokiuTO, prinooan 0^ 371. 
Brfr^, 198. 

Btfr^.t.A 4 *^ 4 n, 303. 
DtkJ'j*l’A)ntii Xbioi, 2713, 284, 
304, 408. 

Biirj’UUahnr, 238. 
fidtj’i.Mahiz, 198. 
Pdi^H-MoliMnpifldKliau, 84. 
BuJiahr. 6,18, 95. 

BOfradjt, 83. 

Carnal, lifting, 28; npply, 
30; fcallatl d; change of 
duojUa, 3tj thon, 71, 
134; dritera, 70, 122; 
axtncni, 2:2; olatiun^, 
246; Anecdote, 247. 
Camels troable with, 103, 
103: — bfUr elotb, tC 6 . 
Comema. Sorgoant, 318, 
Qimpbed. Oaptidn, 1133. 
CanaibaltAO, 362. 

Oapor, wild, 204. 

Capnv aigMgnie, 100. 

CaTovui. oor, 22. 

Caip, X05.109. 

Catpet uiaawvctoriea, toi, 
187. 

Oftrr^^, ^$5, 

Ctvrunaa tnbe of, 90. 

Coapian Sortei}, 111. 
CAator<oil ]j)ant, 133. 

Cota, (d, A4 ; Angom. 84. 
CfttO’dvoUiQ^ tog. 

CenOal Ptnia, area o£ 5. 
0 k 4 iJori^akl, 359. 

Cluvfca, i;0' 

UkAh’ir Bdrjak, or J'd.i'lmdin 
Khan, i 98 . 

CkabWr, atUck uo, 73. 
<A4h*i’Boni)6k, 331. 
Clidlci'Daiodain, 320, 

Ohi'ib *1 ’ Khik • i .MuhaiDinad 
Derwisb, ag^. 

Cbib-i-Shdi, 79, 204. 

Cbitb ZaioW, 89, 200. 

Cbdti Sagah, 327, 339. * 

CbakbaneAr, 271. 282. 298, 
408. 

Cbaanp, fdaiarkU. 227; viU 
lage, 129 ; inhabitanta, ib. 
Cbampala, Major, 95, 11S3. 
Cbaa^'blci'^oai), 263 and 
nofe. 
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'Cb«pv»' or post, 3(5$. 

Cbufitf 3S9. 

* ChMbtaitb’l^oi.* 376. 

CbuCdo. 230. 

C9)eUi%% 360 ; CMftlat, ', 

375. 

Chib. X35; 139. 

CbO SDiAB, 138. 

CbiiiAr>tr«o, 103, to8, i$3: 
U&tylD, 194. 

Cbbitfli RMq, 335. 

t $5 ; prub«bl« popu* 
UvtiOB, lid 

Obriatio, Cttpiain, I3, 30, 
3x6.417. 

Qjrooometss, dificultiw 

iritii, 3 $. 

dark. 13. 

OoMlJe, Dr., (46. 

CoooU;r, Edvai^ 30$; jocr* > 
^ * 73 ; 3 t$> 3 > 8 . 3 »«/ 
333.4x7, 

Coiipsr, ftt £AtmiA, loc, 
350, 

Com. 1(0., prloo of, in^sUn, 
371 ««/«. 

CoKnn, ia tbs vioiiity of 
Rim, 153 i cuttiTataon at 
DabrimaDiy, j 79 ; yi«ld 
of tbe K.>nzti« dlatiict, 
1S0. 3 * 7 « 

CrocoM. 303 . 

Comime^ Dr., 163, X71. j 
184. ilj tuc^ 191, 1^51 
patiMU at Bun. 303.. 

CypMi^trM AC RuiBttbad, 


Z>a«BA, 13. 

D 3 f.t.FarUd, 83, aoi: lo* 
nudof, aci. 

Duartm. 8$ (bm DiMq). 
Dak’J'Dsbb. 3B4; tombs, 886. 
* DaD’DamaL.' 009, 

Dam Dswdli, aSd 
Darngb^, 15, 380; raiTta, 
381. 

Duiiabdd. J 7 Q. 

D*An*ni«, 74. 

Darab*0M. 8 . 

Darakbb. 336. 

DanUn, 833 , 

Darid'UKnbir, 81. 

Daroglia Ata MubamoAd, 

Darr^bss. 84. 

Darwlsb Xbia, 4M. 

Dirsin, (93; fort, A.; 240. 
Dubt, J 37 : plain. 139. 
Dashtliri. etJof of. xsj. la; ; 
Uksbltants, it6. 

VOL- r, 


DMbU-AlaabkbkDab, 
Dssht 4 -Bi*A ^ Sb^r-i- 
Forn, 845 ( UMOos. 34$. 
DasbUi-Eb^ahic, a^. 
DMbLLXuTrstf, or Daria^* 
Eabir. xe. 

Dasbt*LBwb, plain of. 354. 
Dsabt-LSan^bif pisfn, 257. 
Data, trad*. 5$ : groros, §3. 
60, ?*• 1 * 5 , 16^ ax $5 

ouItiVAtiOQ, {38; ioiprog. 
nation, aiS; ^(Z. 03a. 
DiuJatobad. s»i. 

Dbolat;^, 343. 

D« Bioeqnovills, bl., 375. 
Deot, I70;l€s«nd, 383. 
Dcbak, 67. 

Dobtfimr manh, 63. 

Deb UuUa, 380. 

— Naiaak. jSf. ' 

Dsh-i-Baln, 330. 

Dsbnid, 3^ i oQbct of fact- 

Delta of ^Htian ArabktaiuS. 
Der7iih'B irell, 256; bara- 
motor &C, >5. ' 

Dssbtaic. 261, S74. 408, 
Diliwar Ehin, 33, 61, 66. 

DinMtibaninM, tij, 135. I 

Divkbor. 9t6; rereaae, t6. 
Dipkbdr, 132. 

* Dirbschu,’ 345. 

Krium bit Kafdr, 399. 

* 35 - 

012,47. 

DlMc, 50, 68, i8Ci raJl«7. 

m 

Do Eala'h, 326. 

Donkey naunpioeDt, 233, 
Dost Mubammad Ebio, 

263 »att. 278, 280. 

^ — DaHob, 404. 

Dosimeb. 138. 

DraUund, 141. 

' Drfk,’ 87. 

Dugbabdd, 353. 

Ddm, 138, 

Duntul. Sir Semy, tog. 
D^drmfcnd plateau, 9!. 

Diinib, 33 i. 

Doabri (Jabl i-Bbria). 237, 

Eehis viper, esperinent vitb, 

, 80. 

EBlaabetb, Quoeo, 382. 

S)lia Mr., 397. 

Sphinstons, 417. 

&usU, 147. 
l&siu. 138, 

* £vil 4ye,’ tbe, npsratitjac, 

264 note, 33 »> 35 ®* 
Bxecutione, (85 h«M. 

Pf 


Babrm (mine) 74, 84, 244; 

or Palm, S45, 

?Aiabsd, 33T. 

Falari, aa, la^. 

Famine, 94: reeblvattempto 
to check, 96) deetbs 
tbrmgb, : cennlbalism 
dorln^ 361. 

Fardmurs Qiin, 336. 

Farlib. 331 . 

FarrADt. ColooeJ, 342, 343. 
Fare, 69 ; duturbod stats 
_ 99 « 

Faed, KM, 

Fatb All, 401. 

— — S^b, iga : college 
estebUibtfd ae Eozb by, 
*53; ;S 4 < * 48 * 384 * 

— Ebdm 402. 

'Felok' suck. 175. 

Fem, Ujuden-bakr, 57. 65. 
Fon^, J.P.. 3 $*, a 58 . 275, 

282, 287, 293, 370, 373, 
382. 

387. 

Fin (Kdsbio), longitods, 

113. 

Firattuia, 356, 

Fir>ti«es, Scotch, *72. 

FlrdaaUd, 132. 8:8. 

Forb^Dr., 268; mnrd^of, 

Fni, ancisat rained, 86. 
Fox, giey. shot, 204. 

Fnsar, J. 6. U2. 

Otu&. 374. 

Cadro^ 74 - 
Game, see Krii. 
Qarambigdb, 81. 

Qaixaell, 48. 

OAiaelr. : 09 , 198. 
04 ekb 4 isib swamp, 10, X^. 

Gat, iH^tude, 113. 

' Ga«ri2s/uso^^ro(u.male, 65. 
Qaselle. 37. 

,Oeb, 67,^. 

I Gdr^ 74 (ees JMft). 

ObafiirBw, i&o. 

(3b&2an Eokn, 400. 

Qbaasi, MahiUtuad of, 399. 
GbisCao. 220. 

QluuK 838. 

Ghoribo, I (2. 

Glulfa^Eban. iss. 

Oh^Unt, 88,103. 

Gibbons, Stf^eant, 107. 
Olcbki. ! 38 . 

OUL Lisotenant, R.B, A 
Girin Beg, 202. 

Giravig, 61' 
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I XDHJi. 


GirO*l'ii«U)U», :73; 

e 111 I lira. f&. 

Giriaifcnj, |4S. 

39. 41 i R44 0^ 

44 * 46: 47 « 

OoM, wild. 100. 

0^l-i-Xilrii4rln i'aHov. jSo. 

Gb 4 «l«Mid. Uajur • uciit.Tal 
8(C Vreikiric. io. 98, 51. 
6 j, 74 , 83 . 8 ?, 9 «, iw.ija: 
M ariiitinUir of tho 
fnmtier ijuviU^i), I45 ; in* 
tervicw wi(b M. HmnuU* 
146 i w Atimkli!(u. 
147: At Tuhfiia, i At 
tduin. 159 ; At KBnoia. 
783 i visit U* t)t9 WAkd* 
ul-M4Lk. ib,’, 
ofUindttA, 184iBttrview 
wtlli P«nuD Cummin 
idofur, 185 : At Baiq fort, 
197 xoUi 30 t, aQ(; r«> 
oeptioa of Ibn^uiA Aii^to, 
*06, »(x : At Qtt.I 

(lAf. >>,! AAiiKofe; uniortil 

to iZfi &4 OaI* 

quUa, ai 6 , 94A, >65; At 
KiDuik. 179; intcnlew 
with StnUr Xoim KiU&. 
A69 : vwt to SordAr Ah* 
miia K1 i4d, 32 2; tb« MAah* 
L'ul sKort, 3,i;2: intonitw 
with ScUtto MunU Mirzn. 
3 :tO, AUl SATtip EdAiun 
AJi Eh 4 o, 363; prawntB 
to t2i« PriooA of UMli*hAd, 
366; 479: ontorvTohrAa. 
387; 389: AriolrAl dodiMQ, 
390: 10 tiOftlOA. t6. 

OorjAk, 897. 

Gri^ CaptAiu. 51. 

OraAt Salt DoAcrt, 16. 

OrATbOQfidA, 6t. 

OruakhAA. 138. 

OhohAk. 381. 

OolAhAk. 388 . 

GuJiAhib, 3O7. 

QuIbaLaA 164. 

103. 

QuiBir Ehin, 330; dvAtb 
AttkAAMof tio, 321. 

Ouoboki,^. 

GdcufbAd, pUia, 346, 348. 

Q 4 rg. 847. 

GoCTOk, 323. 

Oocibotp, 399. 

0*4dAr, 19, XI3, 13B, m, 

Gw4m^*TAlAb IQuiiu, 81. 

Q^vi(r.h£An2n, 931, 

Ow4rpuAbt, (30. 

ChfAtar,.i33. 


C(yji«w<iiiA ttntA. 10. 

llnfLU ILII1, 319. 

HtftAr, 73- 

H;MiUr Ail Kh.in, 278. 
iJillji Ahdulbli Kbihi, 242, 
sGfi. 

— Aliilrn KaH. 69. 

— AlMOiul, tzfr, 

Buaa Ifitcrvwi' 

r«<.'Anlio^',^27. 

— All, T52, 

— I^rti8u*(14hi, 40s. 

—VutuuiironJ iiuMlu Kli^» 

H 4 - ' 77 * 

-TAk), 175. 

HtijlAbAd. 334, 

KAUiko, 400. 

HotOAttfo, 15. 

HiiuAkA, 193. 

Haka, 179. 

EuriooD. f^Ajor, 31, 205, 

»‘.S< 

H(iirila*Ar-BAaeliiil. uf, 

3S1, 

HuAnki Cditfil. 301, 

HasIuoi IQiin, 404. 

EasUinAt^ulAlnih, 349; visit 

to, 267. • 

Hna 24 - 4 i>, 23G; (.'lAwyncr] 

ncAT, 357. 

}iios4*KAi8r. lut. 
HAi2»i'id(ilc>hi anvAQirrti, 
ifii AOilwic. 

Rwith, pricklj, 202. 

Bait, i»8. 

HAlnvAod robbwi nod tho 

KorAn.34 

H«tui» uiAsaAotory, 8C. 
Hmtt, 50,1J2,11s, 370, 353. 
EicninAlohAd, !?3. 

Hindh, io JiCk. 62. 
Hurtniil-4.&ltAiah, 174,308. 
3 * 9 . 83 ^» 

UoalOei*, Mr., 100; sArvAot 

* 0 . 87 ? 

Hokrit jiuia, 320. 
HormuzAbnd, 179. 

Hhii^ pUtoaq, ^ 33. 

Hd«uii Aii £b>la, Sortip, 
3^2. 

— KAin. 217. 

EdAAifiAbAd, t&), 367.332^ 

Wlivy, 3A2, 

BhB94nAMa-i*NAii. 389. 
Eb'drompbr of Ftr^ I* to. 
!^«ciA uiat, 274. 


Ib«x, 37. 231. 

IhraHnubAd. 172; Sookb 
fiaAt, tZ). 


JlinilifiM K]i4h. 32 •, iwbiifuM' 
tiAtioo <iff 2$; 1^,06.71, 

£ «?t i9fi< 199. »s; fli> 
( Iff, by liuldcliis 3341 
>59« 304. 307; thv luitr- 
ilcrtr Ilf J)r, IVrhwK 317 ; 

316; At Kriti All 

U'rt. 331 ; 334, 398, 403, 
409. 

— Siiluto, 33, S4, 77, 

' IcbUiytipliAj^’ 

7il*i*J:Cvrh.'bi, 12C. 
liijit-, 89, 96, 98, 331. 

* liluatrAtuu lAfudun Nawm,* 

173. 

Ini^n Jufuiwilic, 97. 

— Kbiu, SaxUiW, 386. 409; 

visit to, 391; 306. 

— Rism 347; thriuA of. 3 $8, 
363 i btJivr et 374. 
iBuhunlxiil, 3.S0. 

ImAiusK<lAli, B5; of Sliali* 
smkili KulUiu MulioiiMik'iii 
All. 34; { i>f tbo Vurty 
Virgiui. 381. 

‘lodlA.* t]i«, 19. 92A 
loiliAU iwrvank ^ 70. 
Infiibcii^ 40, 67, dS. 

IrftoiAii jdiituMi, 2; Aivii, 
beiffht aUovo ava-IuvuI. 
Mil (InufiAM 3 { hwt«t 
AirntuiQ of Bt, 6. 

IriJ. AnoMiit fort, 109, 

Irii, fluA «iicdA4 380. 

Iran AtKarouiii. 100 ; Parix* 
"IITIft, 107. 

Zrri^oo. 7, 9, XO4. 
lAAVil). 135, 

IkaUo. 10. iB, 30,98,105, 
t32i lon^tude, J(3 ( 149. 
xj;7i Haft Dam FaIim 
157; thAgovomor,fh.ibaii* 
i]o^ 139; tbs ilrantA At. 
160 :tb4 AbAkioff niiDonU, 
t6x; viawfnfmMouatliU' 
6 a.&: thAUAilrABAli, xGs; 
1G4, 

Iftfwwbdi. 55, 57, Co, 66. 
bOuidlAr. 256. 
rohkAuitenbdd. 33A 
tibklar, 172. 

Zekil, 303, 

ImuU &Aiujbu, 399. 

IsliAlW, 13 r. 

234. 

IsTAtOblid, X67. 

IsteboAAt, or 8AVon4t, 109, 
Iifiikhti, 75* Qi; At KJrte, 
to8; At l«lAhiia. X37 
749J, 173EAnuis, X 82 
lUyIn, X93J Baoi. 196 
EAmpiir, 306; PiVrhU, 
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91? i KhAaij, 334; Bui* 
iir, io 6 . 33*5 

VdQ«, 330; AUl 4 Ubwl. 
331; Mu£)i<bs>i, 337 i Ni- 
ui»pAr, 

Itine)^ uf route, i^vfabi te 
^n>Ji- 9 uul, 3 g 5 ; Uji»b*h.'Ml 
Co Tslirbu 391; Tfilirrfo 
W Kftrtn;t&, 438 ; Kimuin 
to Owtulir, 439, 

JaoIkJk. 313. 

Ja*&r Klteo, 333, 333. 
JiubMA Uggh^ 4C«. 
JafubabiU, 300 uij neti. 
JCMibftn^, 344. ^ 69 . 
Jk-teJim vftU«7. 377. 
J 6 b 3 «b 61 . 303 lfo£0, 

Jit^-dolio, 404. 

Jilk, <; 5 , 6 t. ij 3 . 

Juuw 84- 

Jamlih 9 o»ar, 900, 917. 
Jaiobul tr«(s, 331. 

Juiiihid, 399. 

JMi^ps Khitei 400. 

JioiCft Hirm 37S. 

Jteiitelt, 307. * 

Jfts^aorite, 79. 

Jafter, ft Nlrts, 

74.79 ; pMn« JoS. 
JoDftlk, cli6 pit^pliet, 350: Lis 
pmro aC Uoaul. <L. 

Joniftft wiUow*tmB, 107* 
Jtdir, 103. 

Junft Kbia. 6a. 

Ju Q gbol'teuftrvk ftftJ ftcftdiftt 
9 i. 

Juwals £oilMiM, 319. 

lUbol. 399. 

K6b«U pU^rla, 63. 

KiiUtkibite. 8. 

Kab 4 ter>Khrta. 180. 
Kftb&Caikbton, 104. 
KkidinlxU. 38^ 

* Kabh.‘ uJi eivamp, loO. 
KiUirJCiJft'K 353, 403. 
KalitH. 131. 

KAi. toyc^ hoMS« of. 401. 

Ku RLuAlt, 399. 

Ra'utei klitgs, lMria)*i)laM of. 

aw* 

Kftiias^ldr, 73, 

Kiaa.««cori, 93i;pO(liicto 
•au wporii. 33C ; ioiporte, 

337; COWS, 34( «a<t avts ; 
moaqiM. 341. 343 : 

Amir of. 40$ (Mtr Alftm 
Khfiii), 408 i Auir'0 aonA 
33? •««- 


Uaiiki, 4«x. 

KiivAote. ^liOal^oftl iroo 
ofCh«.4i6. 

Saj4r d^QMt;, 344. 

Eftjin, 37,103. 

HaiQietu, 377. 

K^dik, 34 $; tOBiL at. 347 ; 

anoittl eitedala ii. 

RiiH. 63. 

EiiUfdri. 48, so s ravisa, 58, 
|9. 61. Yi]%, bftlt in, 

Kal^h, 67. 

E&l'iUi-ad’iUa. 65. 
Ka3ft'b’l*A3^k4o fbrt, 39. 
KalaVUEi^un, 333. 
Kftla’b-UZ>uki2tftr, orrisiB'a 

191, 354: ^ 

354* 

XaJali4*Fatli, 393; oampai, 
893 : gawbon, 394, 409 ; 
tort, 395. 

Rftla’L'i'Aah, 336. 

939; teupor* 

atnra, 

Kolft’li'i'Kba&g, 37$. 
Kftla’Ii'Nftu, 378, 313. 

— Sbor, 193. 

y«i«Hi nlrcb'to, 37 ; cba* 
raeCtt of constr^, 3$, 70. 
EfJAinao, 8e> 804. 

KAlft% 3^. 

KaliC, jO; ona of tbo d»< 
tondoi of, S3- 

SaUUb, 196; TJamlo ft» 
Uval at, j >6 ; populataoo, 
ab. 

Kftift'^i*B6]dv 338. 

3)^. 

Kftlptoakdn, fm ot 56; 6?. 
Kaibdi Bao^, 886. 

— Xluiii, 30s, 409. 

Rainib, 3*4. 

KarD*)faitr, 343. 

princa, 403. 

61 i eupantition 

^rUtne, (03; UiStor*) 

Randobiir, 38e. 

Xftfkftr, 141. 

KanteU, 6 , $0. 
Karaan-ulMiUk, 107. 
Karawdn Dig, 325. 

KubAbk 147. 
EariQ*i*nao*Jamahy. 349. 
Kfirk, 61. 

Kftimito, desort o& S3, 16; 

E romor of. ai; ruins of 
t, 93 ; co(^ aA xo<v 
150; podtion by 

Potting ifiooTKc^ us, 
163: totdrLui, >89; tba 
B^ii-{>Kiabi(t, il3i Wa> 

r f 4 


ULel*b£61k, :8|; tba Na> 

wdb, i 6 .: Obn^as pra- 
eenta. 183; ajrrtviA of 
Eoediahia^ 165 ; carpat 
and ehawl zaaBofktonee, 
SO8: sLawls wpador 10 
Easbmir, i87;vikc to,to.; 
prasaata j>«a ibe 
u3-bltiiL. 189 ; fftraweU to, 
to.: vUC to Hindis, {90; 
parting gifte, 191; jpopn* 
laboQ and raranus, to. 

Kftnotoi'Bandar-AbbaMoad, 

9* 

R«rmi»»A 4 )i 4 p^ 176. 

Kasarkand, Cbiaf of. ti?, 

919. 

Kd s Mn , 94,149.156 ; gorar* 
nor and inbmntuntA *34; 
produca, to-: impurte^ 
and oKtent, to.; of 
Fta. to.; plain. 135. 

HoaiAtob, 347. 

KMblc. 86, 

KasbkiU tribe, tov, 

Esabnilr, 379 ; s£awfs. Joi,. 

Edslnat^ ruinad pilinr of, 

301. 

HasT-EAnd,,! 90,19 3; springs, 

199 i *l»* 

Hasten. 33. 

‘ Satklui^* 83. 

* Karir,’ or Great Sait Do* 
ssr^ 153. 

Xaeln, 13. 

Ejisrdn, fulurs of water ftt, 

96. 

Had], orHaj, jit, 

90 •' 19 9, X34; tbamonator 
*35* 

Xaiog. (37. 

HA, pranandacioo o^ 69* 

Hhsbis, 91, 93, 

Hhdf, plfttean, 3,13. 

HbNRtotU,3i6i rwaiBp,io6; 
vfllA^e, 107, lie. 

gbsKf i 39a. 


RhtoiBdbAKbii&, 163.308. 
Khdn of Biuk, 40. 

Hbin i-KbdtdD, 87. 
Kbdno-adikh, 104. 

Hban Jftbdn Hbibi, 318 , 391 . 

— --^itenjttrtni), 404* 

~ of Zaliit, 44, S4. 119, 

— i^ubnoiisad. 46. 

Rb6nftL4J3*rkV(^ 355. 
Hbanftk, 340. 

Hbanikoff, U., it, 15, 49. 
81, 99, 111. 316, 3:0, 
4*7* 


IN t>BX. 


Ehinil< >34; ^vsnior of, 
&iauitntftptt, ; 
&:^D, to B«u, S36 

* 4 K« 

KhArfn. itatn, S. 48, 5:, 

66 . 

—NdiliinrAolk 67; rejiortial 

mil e£ 83. 

EW« 4 . 34 «. 

KbtCicbiCUJ, ^ 96 . 

^ (^UDftb XliiUOa). lot. 

198 . 

XboJ^ AhjnacL }8i. 
Shddkd^ of EftUt, 78. 
KhudLbftadio, tjS. 
EHtiiMKii, pktoao, 8t, 9$; 

W4»tro£ J7I, 374. 
KhtSaria. 80, >03. 

Khtiani Kli4& ftjXr. 371. 
KliAaiUn. sliSc of, 8, 14. 
KLwij»h Auud, ao?. 

— AUKHa. 33t. 

Eil^'b-Kb, 350; pUm, S 3 2 ; 

«^l U, < 6 - 

KiouJi, 37^ 

Xittdr^rd. loBgitade, (13. 
Ehiaeij. 343, 

Kvt^ 8$:. 

386. 

Xiahm Ukail.ia8. 

354. 

K«^ 345. 

XMtIn. 0. 

Xoundu XbCd. 39^ 396, 

» 9 . 403 . 

Xoudd, 8t; loQgiCuds, 113. 
RolftQeh va]]«T, 24T. 

Xol^ 314. 

Koiioircl. 'Uihn(b* ot, 3$^i. 

Ko]v)(r, TOO. 

XotUA. 71, 

Xoshk, 135 1 halt at, 140. 
Krok, *44. 

EAcli Oirdoo, 304. 
KiicbAgwd^, halt (it. 79. 
KA«Uo. 3$6 and note. 

AO. 85. 

Ktthik. «r 44, 

33; apti» of, 60; ( 31 , 
soe; 983. 

Z 4 b.£MiD, ti. 

XebiMtek, 13a. 

Kdk^8i. 

* Eulab-i.fasfBgi,' 133. 
KulmariadnE, 33 (. 
K 4 iii.£(«i/, • Morod city 

«C 81,133; ahriaM. 133; 
proMBit fBt« e£»8.: 
cimofprisatOpii.i m*M~ 
fiictiMs, i 3 . 

XuQ^csbaabib, 60. 

Kuodar niiu, 331$. 


EtedkUh. J03, 

Kupa. 165 i lb losQufiiCtiire. 

I&3 (ICl’dlpiK ONta). 

Kdrds, S 3 . 

Kdren U^h. 8. 

K 6 rk. 187. 

Kftnik. 64 . 

Kvslikok. tyS. 

XeSlB^. 33 C. 

490 . 

XiiU;u'-d-<liri-irAitI*r. 333. 
KfiBrd, 15, 107. 
Xtfojfbh'^^ir, ip$. 

ZAddl, 6e, 303. 

Ijiiltpubt. <3, 

LaiUii JuwdD. 331 , 

Ujl. 

lAr plain, led. I 

T.v. kfti1g. ^ 

UA. ti 35 fort, 310.333. 
Lisk'gird, 3^ 
hCA Junadn, 37(, 307, 313. 
330 fiOM. 

L«Mk. K3j«ir. O 9 . 

Lethl lit Eamuin, 109 . 

L«e<ds Uoufiooaot. 4(7. 

L«1D(0, (12. 

Lodtt, M.. 93; pabliabed 
olafomtioas. 111. 
Liqnorice, irUil. 109, 

Looiist. 38 a. 

LoDri«K 60. 

Lgois nuiippo. 3O1. 

LovoCt, Magor Bmibrd, 13. 

su 47. ^ TO. 94: foul* 

tkrouiiti Bo3i)B^io7( jMir- 
nsy in finlAdiikiln, 1x911 
liiiita to cx^tfon, laai' 
Qv^dAT to tSitrhk. 133; 
(0 KMfEand. 117; Cluu^ 
to Casipdr. 130; imns Mia* 
aion^ampi (31; itampdrto 
Ptobln, A .; at Sariii& ik,; 
Pbdiln to Kcj, 133; to 
PADjjiir. (33: Pauj^.'iir to 
MW»» 39 ; Mfrt to<Jsi ddAP. 
1401 150, 167. x 05 , 300 . 
305 , 223 , 340 , 874, « 83 . 
sgx, 303, 307, 310, $ 31 , 
$08 H«4«. $89. 

Itu. 63. 

Ldt, or Let, doMxt of, 16. 

81. 

* Litfa.* ivulnyora, ifio. 

Lutf All Xfiifa, 343, 4Q(. 


243,401. 


of tlto ^ief of, 69 ; 130 , 
131 . 

Magpies, 89, 

Ma^il. 110. 

3 $ 8 . 

* 69. 

Midir>uivtl lautiiil Pot;. $77. 
H.’iliAji, 90,193 ; slirifiu, il.', 
pAjkulation, I93. 

Mnhwditt, vltlti^io ^roup, 33s. 
MitJliit, {70; puttoriw of, 


MoLdn, 6 ) 


omat sccnvry. 


Maene^Vitea, £(r W., 969. 
UfuldoT, 133. 

Madraaab of Isfahin, iGi. 

— at Kiklik, 347. 

^'togso, $1, S7, 78; murder 


Molcoiio’e ‘ ZTietory of P«r> 
(UA.’ 184, 4J7 

Midik Uue^ Kifiyifoi, 401. 

— Mol)(unzttadXiiiyrfiiI,49i. 

— Shak. 400, 

‘Maluk i*Tlil(t&' 399. 

UtunaKkide, $4; Mtock eon* 

Tan, $6. 

Iktuid. (St; unportonee of, 
1 $$; 7 i 6 . 

Hoiib'otroe, 2:6. 

Msnnur Ba^oi, 399. 

Masucbslir, 299. 

Marco £ul(i> 89. 

Manlfo Klein, 319, 331. 
Uonoot, or prairiO'Ooi:, 3S5> 
li^Mh'luw], 08,3S 71 tliwPriaoe 
of, 33P S ^oae of iubaUtAiifin 
^ Quulne, 361; diiiuo. 

Km^^, Bi, 103. 

Mibbkld, $!, s$; r^Mvi of 
enemy at, 34. 

Maaknt. S. 19. 

Ma«kdo, 339. 

MMouic flbir, the, 313. 
MaVitjn Kb. 4 n, 19S, 30 $. 
Ma’sdma Fatmia. 153. 

' Mookuf^t,’ .U?’ 
MdvrnnVun'nalwr, goverovr 

3>4« 

Ma&'iiulArita, $79. 

Masin.4n, 373; eacort, $73. 

' MaaVba.* 57. 

Mob Kntmli, 345. 

MclioAb, 353. 

Mebr, 374« 

M«l)rtlu XLto, 39B, 494. 
Merewether, ^ w., t^. 
Morv. 343. 

Met& a«wi of ^pthdatiW) 

of. 139 
MiitoiM, 377. 

Kian-DAslit, 375, $77, 
UtdoOoli, 351. 

Mi:tn 109. 

h^biBiadeir, ilia, 2 a. 
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MiIiniAn>}QuMial). or oanv* 
TMiMni. 386, 

'MUirib* w KolmArot, 203. 

MOtriU 68. 

Mlk*. G^fttaiD, 10, 33, 70, 
Mil)>NiUlri. 347 . 
*Un 4 *Z 4 hkJ 8 a, |o]. 

Mimosa thorn. 133. 

hfloib. lao, 133, 339. 

Ml&^rofKbMsru Gin], 373. 
MiniMU, tbo dhnkiiig. 10:. 
Uiotftrrls. 331. 

Mir. fort of tho, 3 $ 8 , 

Mfr Afoal Rbite, 398. 

— AkUrdid. Wsialuieo of. 

39 ; ct costimct. 

4« ; quMToi «itii, 43. 

UfnA 134. 

i/ii'/*Aor. 75. 

Mfnkbor Onaftr Beg, 440. 
Hir Aliua Kiidit. 317. 

— AMduJlah Bog. 349. 
Kuehtk Ehic.eiMdol ei, 
3 * 8 . 

•- Mohiatnadi 401. 

— MdrruL 44, 59, 60, 

— Sbi&g Rbte, 13^. 

— WArii Kthi&car, 303. 
Mirboira. 93. 

Uirt Bnau. 121, 123. 133; 

)a«bf>blA popuUtioa. i>6; 

13*. 138* 

Min» AlxidBth, 231. 

^ Aibr^f Ali v>, 

% 73, III. 

laamn, 339. 

— Jkiiin, Diuraor ot, 348. 

— Ebdn, 6e. 

— Hahdi Kluio, 380. 

— hfa'rdm Ebda, 147; ua> 
j3tu«a u arbitnW, 148 i 
< 5 ^ iSS. 189. 299, 309, 
237. > 4 *< HO 5 t»acli «7 
nf. 36»i 389. 304. 309; 
su»p«tudvB or, 313; 334, 

358* . 3 ? 8 * 383- 389* 

— Moiled Kbiio, 389. 

— T^hi Rhin, 134; bC» • 

Uiit;, 18s ; liudootii. 136. 
— uWgU B«g, 4O0. 
Momiunbid, 389- 
KorttuMb, 133. 

Mooqujtoro. 118. 
ldouBfojos,ui>if vm (llroction 
cpf nvages, t«: axc«p 4 oUh 
13; m»« ^eocuoonoD 

probable te AnbiA, 13; 
■ur*«7e<I porLfOQ^ 11 ; 
ntioor ddgM. la; ebeenoa 
of itroMimei^ 4pun. 13; 
geeeral eleretion. fb ,; 


gi»val slepee, tb.; hlgheet 

contiauoui reage, tb. 

Ab Eftod mounu. 314. 
Abddr hill, 340, 343 note, 

m- 

Ahaiadi, 337. 

Ahu Baa. 139. 
Akhor>i*Ilek£jdi. 357. 
AIUilr» chuo, s. to, 15, 
15. 82. 

Aognrls bill, 339. 

Aikardb biUe. 89. 

Bedemte hi)l«. xo3. 
Bogdrbend range, 3$. 135. 
147, 

Belkaa. LoeMr. £. 
BaldebUbts eysbnn, 5. 
Baiapdibt hiUe, 44,47. 37, 
237. 

Bdebakird hills. 79.404, (or 
BiiAhkiird), 9. 

Bdamdo UU, 73.79.230,304. 
Behdd, 344. 

Cencaeoi, 3, 1 1. 

Chehdr GdabM, 03. 
CbeT’gul'ke'DQuC 134. 
Dabnabd'Nlrfo, 207. 

* DaiiD»h«i*aei(l&r,* 377. 
BoiiMrdnd. Uouo^ 7. to. 

13. 79* 38?. 

BamduQ rock. 330. 

Canbol Edh. 134. 

Daria Cbain, mad Tolcaoo, 
I43. 

Dawinin range, 183. 

Deb Bakri. paa. 87. 93. 
938 range, 103. 391. 

D«TAa*t-MBrdd idile. 934. 
Dfeak hflle. 6.37,66.70. 
Diinadnii, 93. 

Faaiooh paa. $9. 

Fniaii hill. 326. 

E'ru2*Eiih, 387. 
mjand bilia, 338. 

<MJuk Paa. 133. 
Oodard'Baidar, 334. 
(^odAr>l- 5 on» 1 r, 37. 
Go<l8rd*Brinj(n4n, 66; or 
Brfsgi&in. 73. 

Godar *1 • Daakht •! • Besar, 
346. 

GodAr-i'Dehrdd, 368. 
Gedar-i-Dukhtar pass, 103. 
QodaT-1.0ild, 344. 
Oodar'i>Kbir*9Uig paa. 
354' 

GodfM^Leffd'i’Zdrd piea 

339. 

Go<lar>)'Meebii& paee. 331. 
Godar-i'Big paa, 333. 
God.4rd-ShDfiSD. 931. 
Oonda-Edh moga, 333. 


Ow^kdh ridge. 67. 

HindA Kdab. ii. 
HimlAwib paa, ^7, 53; 

view from mojmt, 48. 
J'afar Edh. 181, (sp^ Ju* 
filr), 193. 

Jamfl Bdrid, 336. 
Jamal'B^riz raoge. 13, 83. 
Jambkf range. 33.33.39.126. 
Jhal. 38. 

Jupd, 8 q, 09, let. 
Rala’h'i'Adh. 339. 
EaldtbUle, I9I, ia8. 
Kkdkhi EQh, 124. 
Xhj(n*r*Snrkb pea. 8 >. 
Ebdrpdabt, or ibe For«u> 
pma. 337. 

Khdraadn hlUa, 6, u, 13. 

73. *«*• 

Kohnid nnge, 81.93, 

X67. 

Eopet. 9, 4. 

RothaI-iPid>io 6 rpaa. 366 . 
Eoba mooTud. 314< 

Kdh fidlvda. 330. 

— Dinar. 13. 

— tmn^Lir. IC7, 

— Rasdr. 13,83, 8^ 103. 

— Kaffit, 86. 

— Kal'l'g^. 103. 

— KeeUuU. no. 

— MebdI. 141. 

— Salaa. 41. 

— Tbd^ 109. 

KAb'i-Ban, range ot, 354. 
K6bH*BeiBi6i), la. 
Kdh'UBirg, 31; altitnde ei; 

72 - 

K6h i>Gar«k bOle. 931. 
Rtih«i43ha&t, 939. 
Edh'i'Guebre, 51, 
Kdhd-So&aad. 73,119. 
Edh>i*Ia|ndtiD. 73. 
Rdh>i*Rala'b4*E^ range, 
386. 

Kdh UEhmtjah. 333, 257. 

EAhn’l^aampdabl. 47. 
KAl>vMulla. 134. 

Kdh i'hTaar. range of 3$4' 
Edh'UKaoehAda. ot Salam* 
aosiac, la, 79. 
Kdb'iPanj, 194. 
K6h*i*3ab8, 48.139. 
EAh^i'Se^VKand, 47. 
Edh'i^aUin, or Efll of Sa* 
lulataOB. 336. 
EdhH>Shah, 193. 339. 
Edh-i-ShaiiM peak. 133. 
EAh-i'Shamrin, 387* 

EAb i-ZBale, 331. 

SArdieb, 7. 
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K4rdii(i<n. of, i. ij* 

KdrOB. J, 4. 

Kiirfl 13. 

Laki nvo>'*> 346. 

X^tfliAr biUi, i 3 t). 

Uir*Kilh» 33S. 

;p' 

Kniran KMkoIk tv}- 
UA*kaii. ^S. 

Kch'fiftiulari, 957. 

Nirtg Ultt. t27, 19^ 
IJ^'vrbfUe, 195. 
Nwg^tuMJ nn^ 94S. 
P:M»ih 1 hill, 9 S 7 « 

P«nivi hills ^• 

P«tteU bill*, 32 . 

t37. 

lUri^ po^, 13$. 

R4adli nlk, 35. 

SAiru-d>dln!«». 83, 301. 
i^ijirAnge, t4t. 
Kuittoa-t^Ukh hill*, 33$. 
S(tfA«nte )iil)S 48. 

Sitfdu or linnda na^ 
J$ 9 . 

SntllAll bills <$,19. 
fiATtiftno mngA, 193. 
SnnUfu MounS IJ* 

SitiMh Koli bill, 903. 

notfc, 89. 

Sh«na Mftks. 5$, 39. 
><hh«K<m, 173, 
ffiA-Xftb, 33, 34fi, 

KUsflb Rail rAfij^ 19, 48. 
57.66, 73.190. 

331. 

I^ufis. mount, 161. 
SaUhn/faunh, blB of, 370. 
Surok liillfl, 41. 

Tohnkl elcM 86; lillb, 940. 
T^kJiVi-NiUtr, Ss, 303. 

ISlirrmsgo, 36; paa, 136, 
> 4 *- 

Tasg'i'EaHn pbM, im. 
Tao^-^wdiiri |»a, 387. 
Taom, 11. 

Z4croo, slopoe of the, 8. 
MiiJ, Hi 

ATsO^bt^ >3e«cfS i^S- 
. Kehemnal ofObemii, 300. 

— A&el Khiia, 397. 

— Aelem gi»4n, 336. 

— 950. 

— BArter, 393. 

w- Huws Beg, 109. 

^ Hte»ia ElSo, 3B4. 

— EkMn Xiubi, 337, 331. 

— I9ni^ Beg, 349. 

— Kb4n. 90 S, 317. 

— Sasi Km, 301. 

— Rill. (ImAn Rfs), 383. 

— Rial Ebto. 3$$, 409, 


Mi(hAmn>Ml YoliiU) Xlian. 

39(5. 

Mnh4fnnuulftl)iU. 88, 1711 
silk fiictorirs 
Muliarnnuwli, 67. 

‘Mohan>lb(,' 150. 
bfulibiA KbjCn Nlmnii, 379. 
UulbertT-troe. 340. 

Muks. 99. 

Uailo Chitker’" (owvr. 1 33. 

— Kbrfm, 987, 

MoQivh H^ar hfuliAmniAil, 
333. 

MsSuhf 56s&f, 189. 

Milnahi E&rIqiM KUn, 318. 
hl4rcliilulr, longitode, 113. 
MArghilh, 107. 

MiSnt, 3 p, 41.53.5+ 56, 
MfiehkinAn, 167. 

XliAji. 33, 36, 44, 
<5> 8.4. 57> 

M5«biNbiru-l>M6lk, 371. 
‘51c<ftu8,* (Jie, 138, 

‘ Mu«ofi-ul-iIum6inc,* 14?, 
HAaotfhri'd'DaiCah. 301. 
406, 

MuiH, 127. 

UjrrtJe, «^, r69. 

Ifid All. 389; fiA, 398; 
nine, aop. 

NiuJir Kun Rluln, 40!. 

— 8hab, 343, 930, 4ot. 
KalitlffiuMl, botUo of, 300, 
bfilh Sulinaa Rb6&. 190. 
Wilt, 106. 

Ndiba-l-AiiQah, tho, 361. 
Na'lDaMd, 344. 

Nain, 167. 

'Nifiais’ the. 304. 314. 
NnkfU woZrlit, 3 to. 

K.a, 56. 

K4ts 194. 

ITanin, 139. 

NtUUDUl. 399. 

IJanoMblr, $0, 74, 80; 

plidne, 199, 343, 
KealcobAl, 234, 359; ree^ 
Uoo atr 963; (dii, i>j&i 

97 5 « 

Naar, 399. 

^Raetniwp, 337. 
Kaeru-din.Shah, 375. 
Kiu*Q6iQha^ 168, 38$. 
Han^Boi. >01,953,973,987. 
KMeblrw&n, 383. 

' HawA,’ the, lei and sofe. 
Eoetaiiido, the now, 3a. 
Keh, ti9,113. 

Keb^Baodin. 33a 

Kbardi, 4O4. 

Kbarhia, ths 404. 


VijnbXitv^'imil, 146; li( 4 (.'l 
at, <5, 

Kiiki4nlilk, or Miunikidr, 345; 
Valley, Ih, 

VIria. 107; ])i.4u|./]iin7toni ..f 
IhtlwLo, 108, 

KiHliainif, 3S5. ^>6. 370. 

Kolout, 141. 

Num^fn, 935. 

. K<ie1ilTv;(nf, S3, 60. 

' Kiiahki, 51. 

Knwntaluhl, 246 , 948 ; gw> 
rieoo, 949 . 

Oktiiultf, 140, 902. 

0{4a(n. t02; tmdo, 175. 347. 

Oroogn^iy of Fundi), 10*17. 

OnnOzidasd, 228. 

Owls 961. 

IhltJeh, 386, 

Pn-Gtxiar, 3(58. 

* Ribluuau,* arWTCet]cr>A,350. 

I’ahra, 3ti 

PAlint. ss. 

PiiJui a'Tvup, 67, 70. 

PmsvBs^ 393, 394. 

Piayirlr, 53i '39. 133: daio 
eu<tivatiou, 138. 

pArlspefrn^aa, 937; tre.>ty 

pAfom j^aMnu, 136. 

PartA irofi.aiiflo, 107. 

Par^dgo, fioncolJn. 70. 

P+rii.1, 139, 9t6; Rvonuo, 
313; niued tower near, 
91S 

PaiAnd Kbdn, 72, 

PaMuiL'dn, bndtuile, 113, 

PiHkiil, 67. 

Pabtina^ lieot., 9 ^. 

Porkina. Mrs., 3C3. 

PcrecpoliH, re^. 

PerN9K tbe fnurine, 94« phy* 
el«ai geography t, aoe 
Phyelcal; yopnJatii'n, pB. 

PorsAn. CoiauuaDoncr. eoo 
Mirev Ma'ailm Khitn; 
eervioe, pay iu. 106 ; aenti* 
nela, 938; EewYear, 396: 
ladya eoetokne, 347; e^te* 
meoi of ijlsUln, 

39 !i 4 596. 

Peno Af^o Hueloii. 935: 
the 8ial6n iiueebien, fb.; 
^r Prederie Goldainid 
leoTM Soglaml, id.; from 
Aden lo Dooihaj, 396; aall 
for Pemnn Gulf, at 
Baiular*Abbas 9i5; leave, 
398; halt M B&go, tt .; 
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T.iklu, camp at the aurr^ of Cbakban* ceodoil vitk, Sjo ; lean 

Ui^ilkb^DAiiM'Ddvli, a3i; siVr, jsi j Lciab ftvi. jas; Tehran, fb,; at 

at Xii:>iii^, sM; commoiu- FaBj'Deh, ; tec^n ^.: at Klim. 1$^; recvsb 
cAte Major Lontt, newa of aaaaioation of RitahiiB, fb .'. rooM from 
a,t 7 : at tiiO Peb Bakri Lord Majo. jaa ^ camp at Kiahia to lafaliin. 
l>aj«. 239 i blajot Lovett Dokola'h, 520; Lnruh. laave lafabio, 164; at 

luid So^^ot Bower at 3 ,u ; detainad at Sar*Bl’ BainUa, !$8: joioad bf 

Bain, 339; joisudb;^ Major aluvb. 333; marob from Fonian OomodiBleiier ait 

LovMC at ^lidino, S40 i Hid to Birjaad, 334 ; Hiu^nabdd. 169 ; at Ab* 

pivparationafi>rmarid)iQ(o AprQiatinBir^iKlcomp. da, (70; roeepOea at 
HMCdn, 341; ittneraf7 Af 337; at 9 ^ Dob. 339; Yasd. 173: BabramaMd, 
routo. Baodiw* Abbot to Kdin, : Daabtd-Buls. 179 : halt at Bazhin. iSs; 
B.'un. 341 tMC'. bait at 34 $; KdkbK 347 ; raeapCionatKanodn. 183; 

Ikom. 341: mififorlunoa of XMOto of trarol, 348 •, Bo* ioftnetiosa to Pandan 

the QiuWd attach^ 84a; giatta, 349; at Cemmiatfonar. 183; ^loit 

leave mao, ib.; atrengiU YdnaU 350 ; tho Tobrds Karmdu.i9t; 193; 

of Kiemoa, fb. ftofaeaup courfar robbed. 351; bait Bam. 196 \ arra&genoate 

at T(im 4 *lUc. 347; halt at Abddldbod, U >.; weL for oaieb to Bampdr, 197, 

at NoenktebiU. 349 ; ani* como at TdrbaU'BaUlari, tM >. dotnmed by tiom at 

vid of tho Sikdo oeecrt, 353 ; is the Tang ol Ma* CajQiI Kambar. 301; on 

ajo; canp at Tdrah-dh, haniinad Mbxa, 334: the Bampdr f^am. 203; 

aga; ^bt ^edo, 3(3; nibbdd,336; rea^Uaeh* proparatioiie to meot Ba* 

on tbo S^mlnd-Shilab, tb .; bod, eb.: roeeptioQ b/Sdl* Ii1cbchi«&. aoj ; roeeption 

ItinoTory of mareb, Bam to tdn bCurdd Minar 350; at Banapih, ii 6 Zbnhim 

Sietdo, 355 note; halt at offieere aotadoeittodtotoo KhitAaBdttLdeatiooaiim- 

tho DOTuVsvell. igd: at ahniie of Uaeh*bad, 363; tion. 307; a<)voot of Major 

Sebuba, 339; ChoUiog. leave Maek • bad, 360; Bow and partg. aio; aa* 

361 : recaptioo a^Moefra* beauty of tho DenrOd lo»k«d*ibr compIieatMfie, 

ontlooooufboo* roato. 367; halt at 3Xi «io£e; loaro Bamprtr, 

til* sd$ ; the Per- Obarali. at Debrdd, 3:3 ; anti^patedattaMof 

Hiaix Comnieatoaer'a trea' 369; baltatZafbnibi. 37*; Ibr^im Khio cn Tdmp 

ebtfj, 366 ; vuit to tbe at Sabsawdr. 373; Kehr. and Eoj, 313 ; at Sarbte, 

Govomor ^ Swtdn. 367; 374 ( Maandn oeeort, 373 i fi.; Pi«rdd, 317; Plehlo. 

bnakfik^t at Tapab*i-Bw, meet the Shahrdd eecart, sm; tfismlmal of Faraan 

aCo; leave Z^offrabdd, 376; Hiim^. 3 ? 7 : arnre wcort, fb.: at the Perstan 

370 ; reatcb up tbo Hal- at Sbahrdd, »b.: Quarter* and Eabte boandary, »2t i 

nuvnd, 37 »; at Kela'b- moeter-Se^nat Bower arrirtxl at Uvddar. 931; 

Nan, 378; Kimak. 379; loarea fbr BnclMd, tb.; acceptatioo of the bean- 

tho Set 4 n ‘Baod,* 381; bait at Deb aldUa, 3 ).; dary-linoutUakidaby tlie 

earap at Dak*i*D«hIi. ^83; TVmgbda, >b.; Gd oh« h> Poxvaii OonromenV 233 

mareb to CbabAr fitjjak, 381: Ahdan. 383 i Sam- «of<. 

»88; further trouble with adn. 363; march from Peehdwardn.sis; raine, 313. 
PereiaBCemuMiea^.epo; Ldab*^ 385 ; Al> Pbayre, Coloael. 367. 
at Kfda’h-l-Fath. 393; ddlabdd. ib.; wiad aad Fhotegi^er.aKopal. S 6 r. 
Agbd Jdo Sttbaiidi. 397 i aand norm at Deb Kamak. PhyiDoa Geosmphy of PeT>. 
JiSdodbad fort, 300; 2 ^ 386; ElebW^ fA; oamp eaa. i ; Iraiuao plateao, 3 ; 

hidhn. 302; refoaed ad- at Atwdni Kdif, ^ 7 ) ^ boufidonea. tb.: draiocA 

miodoD to Jaldlabdd, 303; Fwd- Ooldmald ilde* Into 3; raioWJ. & 7; prevaduig 

at Bhij-kA^bdo, 304; op- Tebrhi, d.: belt at KbA* winda. 6; bcMed stratum 

peeitaoatomeet3or«Con)* tbaiUid<I. 388 i eater Xeb* of air. f&.; riveia and 

loieiioaera at Bd^I-Alam rin,f6.; r^cctioaof ArU- itreama. aee Bivere; nol- 

Ebifn. 304; at Baaj'fr, tral decl^o by PerfUn form direcdoe of rooim- 
305 5 wnm KWa. 305; and Afebin Ootwaie- tala rangee, 10, eae alio 

nrepantiona to reeelre iloaen, 390 ; &r Predeno Uvuat^ae; valleya and 

Oenec^ Pollock ami tbe Goldjmkl.OensrelPolloek. plalaa, 14; ealbevaap. ft* 
Afgbifn Himioo at Bonilr, and Major Euan amith Pieraen, Captain, iia. 

3^* loare Banjdr, 31X ; qultPeniafor London,390. KgeoD-towera, 162. 

cioit SieMn, fb.; ©bjeot of Pen»o-Bidft<A • P*g>> *«+ ^44. 

MleeionfruetratmlbyPer- Sir Frt<le;io Goldemd aa Puihaar, 63. 

Sian aulhortttee, fb.j yW- AAlMator, ®.; Sirten Pinan,t38. 

tort at Ldeh Jowaln, 318 ; fiaertwn poetpooed, 149 ; Pfsbln, camp at, 34; Ona of 

Captain Lovetfi rtrtom Maknln quettion pro- naflre^ A-; teto, 33. xsc, 
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I33i **U«y.*33} laLtWt* 

34 . 9 

Plik<V«lei. >1. »5. 40/ l>7i 

iiMB. ia 4 ; 

PiftecbM, wild, 57; aoU. 

:e6. 

Pvakb. 333. 

FUnMrM^ S9,107. 

Plow, 261. 

PiMt, aMlrl^ loS. 

Pogi, 70. 

PoCock, ColoBd (aow fiir 
Rich^), S2(; I'OMS Uk 
Siitte, *28. 267, i^i, »3. 
3®5.3S5. 3*^5 kaowW^ 
of MMMdaib) of Lora 
534. 

PoreegraiutM w ut trUcIo 

of cootmoTM. to6, 169, 

p4«{u1<A4[Um. itfi. 

Fe^lv>«riUQ«, or r.itUrljfd, 

PopufotioB of FeriiA, p8. 

Potttoofl, io6. 

Portwy. 38?« 

Poitiager, w Hoai?,: #• 48; 
bb jouisoy, s»>S2.fS, 66 , 
83. 89, 92. 94. 196, 120, 
3441 285 •»*«• 

Princo of W«1 m, Sbe, sm 

oC 280. 

Podir, 168. 

Piibr*, 74 - 

Pil(|), 37<S, 408. 

P«l-l*AbriabuBi. 378. 

PgU'DaiO. 152. 

Pol'i'Fo^ 110. 

Itahfai K>i 4 n, 

BohiDtill Ell4o, 398. 

SoiofUJ on Ocoonic Cu* 
pl*B wotofiboiU, 3 ; GiKn 
•ltd UuudwiB. 4; over' 
kge, 7,14: $A SteML, 34. 

RibvBla, IM. 

^Ti Aod Ca, b£««ae., 147. 

KatnMsdik, tut of tbe, 163, 
)8e, 163. 

EUMa-H^ 8. 

Seek. 122, 216. 

Beail luio, 331. 

BowlttMD, Bit HoBiy, 343. 

RiTfs, 96 , 88; pe^ukLoo, 
193. 

rdoed village of, 48, 

a i inhoUkoU, 1 q8 ; 
et, im; storm, iS. 
Refaeg woW'toirer, 343, 
Roebb. 147. 

Uele^ ?». 103, 339. 


BiikJk (8), 248. 
RiMl4*Bflil, 3^12. 
Ribfi4<S(i8a, 355. 

Rioo,33, 215. 

70 - 

m mv^iaaUi 83, 345. 
1:4. 

FUaditkL, 313. 

iUoiU, trfbo of, 3e> 34. 46. 

Rived, 37^. 

RiTne aod Mrcoma :— 

Ahriahem, 15. 

Adreakend, 273, 329. 

Alaiol, 0, 

Aj 14 : 1 ) 41 . ta 

Axm. 2, 7, 

53. 

Atn^ 8. 

B4hd. or Kifox, 35, 119, 
13j, 186. 

Bno, 195, 

fiempdi’. DTieertalBey of oub* 

let. 4. ISO. 

BoaidMii, 109. 

Bondemeer, le. 

Birfbed, 241. 

Bdddr, ad. 

CheKiuAb t.OilXsb. 366. 
Pddab, 141. 

9, 22, 32,119, in. 
12$, 134, 323. 

CuQtkrL 9. 22, 32,12A 
Loeh^l-SeODbw', 277. 
EUU.8. 

Disy 8. 

EQ|ihret«e, 4. 

Finh-rid, 271, 3»4, 3*7. 

332. 

FlrdiitMd. 9. 

GuiiUi, sprjnge, 330. 
Geobastiln. 139. 

Genoab Sbenidi, or Oermo 
Bud. 3 . 

Gklihkkdr, 135, 

GiHo Page, 203. 

— Bog. 907 . 
OodM*l*NeOr|^n, 231. 
Qrirgrtn, 8. 

Gwi^bed, 137. 

SelQ, 

fiitmedite Edd, or Kdnni, 
10. 

Bibbta, 298. 

Hemsii. 39, 40. 

Heri-B6d, 5. 

H4rut, 5.535. 

Helmand, 3,5. 46, 37 2. 28 2 
ftote, 383 ne(4 286 not*, 
388. 

TBagoblbe, 119. 

Ed^, <0, 

Indus, 2 , 8. 


10. 

J^rtd, 386. 

Je^iii, s. 
dfrdft. 9. 

K4iu,i24,i26,i28; Mcrco. 
129. 

EiklArKa torr«nt*l>ed. da. 
Kolaki, 84. 

K4r*emb, 9. 

Kifrasb 15. 

KArkbeb, 8. 

Kdrrtn, or Kdrtit, 8. 

Kdsb, 132. 

Kftvft, 15. 

Khibb't^ 272. 
Klieur>lMihabi(r«rd1otn, 71. 
IQidslwRititali, or Khdlbk . 

Etkd. 325. 

KQ. 134.140. 

Bij, 9.119. 

Kuil'Cido, or Sofld-ndd, 
flourco of, $ ; 7. 

KoiWaf, 53. 

2onor.£iiil, 83. 

Kttr, 2, 7 5 20urc2 of; 3; 10. 
KurwiU, 142. 

Kosiub, 222, 

Ldr, eroirco of, 7. 

Mesblu. 204. 

Mjtebkfu, or Boodoor, 5, 9, 
^, 4 */ 57.63,120. 

Hin^, 9. 

bforiaPulie, apring, 230. 
Hudl Kl)or, 136. 

Keai, 119. 

Kswao, 138. 

Klbijic,9; coum,a3; eamp 
inl«do£M; jonneyap 
bed. 43; 133: eouKO. 

236. 

KHok. 141. 

Parauk, 228. 

£^6I. t38. 

BnkJishdu, 9, 48,138. 
KfiUbdr, 9, 79. 

Rdd-i'bLuu, 348. 
li^Alkina. 197. 
Rd(fkh.<BAb^Dd2d!, 332. 
R4iilVb.<nAb<43 hiilikes, 232. 
nildkh4UAb*l«bti4ulifrto,34(. 
Ridkhdoeh-i.Sh'ilr, 229. 

Belt, Uiotod. 10. 

$ArU% 132, 91$. 

BKfliid, t«2. 

BbdlirC 42. 49. 

SbeltifK sd. 

8biitC*ul*AK»b, 8. 

Bbibib, nd, 140. 

Sbdrdb, 10,1$, 371. 

Sol, 303. 

Tfl 3 , 8 . 

7 ^ilffdd, 8 d. 
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TrJm 5. 

TWri*. f, 

V 5 pk M 7 . 

10, 104, (06. 

J^ 4 , 

Roaas.Hr., lo. 

IMuii9, st«ri 109. 
Romsio. Dr., «5J» »$$• 
370. 338 * 389. 

K hftpp; omen, 67; 
bn*r, 104, 

Roee, lifrjcT, 90 o, 205, ?2>. 
Riidida pUtn, 231, 
RdJ^-bUl v«n«T, 330. 
lUdlihiniih-i-DuiL, 933. 
Ril^iUeh, 9. 

llakn 4 b»J, 171; o;pro 98 'tT«e 

^a. 

Bdio, 335. 

Boa^ Lorrt, 406. 

R»»*»w C^fpikc Sorv*;, 13. 

— 8«:a«Blitk &cp«iUtioB.iii. 
BlbUtri, 3;^ ; b»r«« of, 957 ; 

^ 3 . 3sa. 399. 

— 

195. 

*SAl>i4 E6tn,’ 277. ^ 

S«bsawitr, 37 X, 372; gortt' 
Bar oC tl.; axpurb, 373. 
Sfrbtv^. 11$. 

Sail. 181. 

Uiiki, a6i. 

SiH> Abo. MinA 
XbAi. 37 I- 
$ 7 $. 

SaJiiatiA 402* 

SoKlibH 81. 
dkif'Ud-djn, 132. 

Prune Afinictar to 2, 

St Muor Oliver S., 
Oeogntplt; ck 
Peme, i; joome; viOt 
Ur. Dlenfo^ ii.', ev- 
vfl^ 19 ; tourney tbmogb 
and Southern 
Perfifl^ tS {landainOwAdar 
Bay, 19 i dtOoalttes with 
the 'Sorhaing,’ 21; at &i* 
rokf, 22; camp at 
KaliU, 27 ; interview with 
Ydr hlDbaintnai], m ; at 
Plebin, 34; rencboe Kelakf, 

« ; 47 ; at the 

laddwdn paae, 48; nttaek 
OB date-enravas ^ BmIAcIi 
EhA&> ss: at jIUk, 61; 
etarte for Disaki 64; laaTea 
Dtsak for Buanpdr, ^; 
nuni) at Bampdr, 75 ; Ja> 
mcUi, 84; at iWi, 8$; 


bait at lUytm 89 ; Rar- 
id4s, 99, rot: croeaeft the 
Kobr&i TaiM J04; re 
oeptienat Nuft, 108; Sai* 

TteUD. iio^reacbeaShlrda, 
ib. I 94s ; joina Sir Frederic 
Goldamid at Tehran, 108, 
ito,2&0. 

S^id Ikbdl. teaab of. 313. 

— Mir Aaad Ullah Beg;, 332. 

^ Muhaounad, 396. 

— Ndr Mubacunad Shab, 
20s, 308, 324; and the 
Miadod-a-aaltanab, 363; 
aee ASghi^ Comeuadon er. 

Saiyidakv, 103 : amve at. 
X05 i g;omnor of, 43. 

Salnhdbo Kaair, 399. 

— Kh.fn, 3:9. 

SalSdn, 313. 

'Saliaa,^ 234. 

Salor, 135. 

Sait, layer at Tdm-i&ig, 
S47; plain, lod, 

|20, 332. 

Samaa, 23.120. 

Samoito, 15. 383; moequea 
aod colle^aB. 384. 

Sandstone, 43. 

fiftng Eala'hidir, 371. 

SawiiMd, 84, 

Sanjai^, 404. 

Sarakhe, §, i^. 

Sarmwi^ 50, fip. 

i^evlAiidia, ^nealc^ical tree 
of the. 4(9. 

Sorixts, 78. 

SarUa. 07, <S8.193,131,2(5. 

Sar Biahidi, 332; popalatioD, 
tfc; valley. 337. 

Sarbietdii, 8«. (OO. 

SanlXr Hi Kbtfaa. 238, 961. 

— Eohar^dil 396, 

Sar&rds Ehin, 28$. 

SoMfiny, 10& 

' Sarbanf,* aee Ulna Aehraf 
AJU^ 

Sacri*baad, 213. 

Srvi-FahA^, 72. 

Sar-i'Ndrdo, a02. 

Sar-i>Shain. plateau, 47. 

SardSboBi, 138. 

Sar-vTaxd, 176, 

SaridB, 94. 

Sarjo. 69, 70 . 

Sar Ebutan, 138. 

— Eboran plale, 213. 

— Peehida, 572. 

Sartip, the, 76; kO Ibribiin 
K£ai). 

Sarvtebin, 110, (94. 


Sirf 2 ar, 35S. 

Seorpionj, 78,13d. 

Sea*, Lahae, bo. 

Arabian 8^ 3 . 

Babble^ Lake, 19. 
Caenien Sea, 9; walenhed 

^4. 7. 

Qokoha Lake. 4. 

HdmdB, or of SixUn, 
3, 5- 

Eafpdn lake, to, 

2?Crl9 Inb^ 20, {4. 

Pentan Gulf, 3 . 7, 

Shtnis Lake, 10. 

Unnla or Urdmiyah Lake, 
4; hesin, 7, xo. 24. 
van la'.a, (4. 

8 ege«dfl. 74. 

Segsi, 165; corioeicy of in* 
hibitauta, 46 , 

Seb'Deb, 338. 

Sekoba, 197, 950, 956; pq 
polatioo, 839. 

Se^eote, in MtAa, 273, 

< &habah 4 - 8 bal),* 383. 

Sbabe^ (37. 

379 * 

Shafl MobaroEoad, 199. 
SbaRarahad, 172. 

Shdh. 3 . H. the, rQpreeenta* 
tiee cd, 20; 44, »< 9 ; pil¬ 
grimage to EariMia, 147; 
and a myetk spring. 3£t, 
388 sets i viaitteEuglaad 
and eoaeeot to Aititral 
deoieion of Peno-Afghdn 
Uiasioo, 390. 

Sbeh Abbaa, 134, 3?$, 384. 

— Abdnl-Asim. 388. 

— Igradil Safari, 400. 
^Eamnii, 402. 

— Maraud, 402. 

— ndraab.47. 

— aawds Ehdn. 60. 

— Niimat UUab, 192. 

— Paeand Kh<n, 3x6, 321. 

— Bnkh, 400. 

— Sulaiin^ SeAm. 382, 

— Sxtfi. W 

— ScUUb Suasdn Kidir, 139, 

— Tamaap, 347. 

Shahmki, 403; genealogical 

tree of the. 493. 
Shahr-i-Btibak. 50, 94.106. 
Shsbr UEadla, 9 $ 6 . 
&bahr>UNaQ. a6& 
Sh&br-i-Sokhta, rains, 9 $6. 
Sbahriatan, 984. 

Shakrdd, 377; raanutaeUire 
and Bt^uee. 378; Snwrtau 
rcculeots, 379; telegraph 
lice at, 3 j. 
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^lifthaUnb Muliiun* ' 

Disd Ali, 3^7. 
iA4l, laa. . 

HbAAil, 350. 

tstUM, I??. 

I7J. 

SliuaHidin ILbiui, 3sa. 

Sharif Eliio, and w<<«; 
Ilia liksAiM ill I^uduB^ 
ai34 ntMe', 304, 40S. 
idianfiJitU, 2&1. iy7. 3Sl*. 
jibfiwl iiMoube(ar»«a> 101 ; of 
KafOiits, 1I7. 

41. S6; aacridao 

of. 1C4,181, 334. 

Sh«], Juatui. 342. 
Sbll^Dob, 33$. 

' hdiiUh' inc^ 333. 

Slulali i.Zaltik» 33^ 

Sliir AH Kbiik 308, 371. 

— JUI !IU4 a i 77 - 37> 

>- MuliMiQw] 38s. 
SIiinia.9»ii, ij, 3?, s©, 94, 
y6.1x0. 

t!ai1ria.?tr^»fhdJ roadi 9. 
Sblrfacbdr, 39. 

Sblrpdn. 8. 

Sbor^cc, 347, 

81i6nQ>, 371. 

SQandfi, 139. 

Siiiuh KiUi, 33. 

Sib, $?, 71. 

SUm>W PaaU Kbdn. 331. 

Sikli HavUOar. a68. 

aeltun, 172 ; at 
Yasd. :7s. 
aiftd froetw. 3x9. 

Sift-iiu. Ipngltial^ tt3. 

343. 356. 380, 

383. 

33. 

Siadd, 93, 134; inhabitants 

o( 13 ^. 

SAAo, gi; Uba. I 30 ; arU* 
twaifln, X43 i pcttpoiM* 
uiCDt o£ t49; 2S3 ; prlM 
of corn, Ac,, 371; aCahaa 
aod Urda o£ 373; tha 
' Biiul,’ 381; 311; irinanr; 
Qfreataia.313: anntaaiy 
of AibluaHtiA avldsAca, 
395: Parian olidn, <&.; 
A%biUiri^,i3.l F^aa 
edMod aateawnt, 396; 
A^ic tascnd atatoc^t. 
397: doooiDaiitB cozmacted 
wtth^ 48.; diffioolt; of cdl- 
laetinc aridnoe. 39$ ; Sir 
Fradsie GoUivM • aUt^ 
luent, A,; aociaat right 
and govanusaot, 399; a 


dejiosdoiicyof rema, 400, 
A^hdo cirdiiM. 
401: &H A of Af^IkU)* 
iatdn, 4©3 ; i.riaont jKv«ca< 
aluii, 407 ; Ari.ltmi i){doii >u, 
4IQ ; )i!trt ofPcndn under 
tlio ^{avieui kiikga. f6.; 

* y-tun Proper' nt Ootcr 
Hiabh)/ 413. 

Sjiiith, hlaji.r Kuan, B3, 145. 
:4?, 149, 184, 196. 2©.^, 
aoS, at I, 3 ig, 883, mC, 
389; »«a Fer 90 -Af^>uto 
oud PartO’inddcb Uu** 
itiona. 

Sujltb, hfajor Murdoch, 87, 

9 h x» 3 , 333. 

Suaka i>giaon, boioar as 
mady &r, xec. 

— Tyiilopa, 103. 

%Kiv-fall, 73. 

Soli, luiigltuda, JJ3. 

b..hnUi. 33d. 

Siiuniliiul. go, 

Sordv, 138. 

SuwAfiJn tywor, 137. 

Spruig, 104; u myvHc, 
3S1. 

StaUea aa placaa of rafuga. 
183. 

St«|ip 49 w 

BulthKn, 3 . 

EliivA, 9 , 

South PdMa, a. 

Stork, aacredoMa of, igg. 

StiaDuOukoff, a., 146. 

Sulahsan Mii^ 37a. 

Snihadn Khoo, 85. 

Sulphur a^^ringa. 349. 

Sdltfia AJi, 399. 

— Uirta, 399. 

— J in, 3 * 3 « 

— Mohammiuf, 399. 

— MurAd Miraa, 339; uiCar> 
view 48, 

— Saojar, 40©. 

t©6. 

SdrAn, 70. 

Surui^ 13a. 

Tabaa. 1$ : Gorersor of, and 

tliQ fauLina, 351. 

Taed.DuruL, 330. 

Turdd, !94. 

Tdhnur 4 ©o, 

— Sbai. 373, 

Tij Mubaounad XbAa, 339, 
98a. 304, 4©a.43i, 

Tijiki, log. 

Tahbt, 339. 

, 7nfAM*rawda, tB, 373. 

ITakisbdd, 343. 


TiHiJAhak, 71, I2g, 133, 136, 
197, 

Tuiig,<ir<Wflie of Uubromjiid 
M$»a, 354. 

368. 

Tnniiiid, io6, 
TflruKrd^utrDi, 39. 
Twitulcx, ;8, sc. 

I'nrUir Aiuir, 4C0, 
TaJ.kfik.53. 

Tuaii. <3^- 

Tvlirnii, II. !8, go, 9S, no; 

loDgitoJe, ttg, 147. 
TVilci^ili. Anglo* JVmian, 
J B. pg; lino on tlio' Kikvir,* 
153 i lit S^udiruJ, 379; at 
MiUla, 3S0: at Iktui* 
ghAo. 381; at Gfivlud), 
3B2. 

TbaUirep, Prince, 401. 
Thoinaa, Mr. Geranl da 
W «5. 37J. 

TliuU fi«(, 139. 

3©c. 

Tolweco,ci)ltlvativii,i34.31 g. 
TuJJ, blajor. 418. 

Toghral, 400. 

Tonk. 

• Tower uf Wfenor,’ 176. 
TroeB, teuvirisk, 197. 

TrArai. 15, 

TrutlLier, travula 0^ 18, id. 
Twlaalih, id?. 
l'Afuiinlli4 374. 

Tuli £hAo, 4CC. 

^lipa, 339« 

Turntni, IOC. 

TAni t*ld<r.Doct. ago. 
TfinW'IUg, 243: tcui|iem* 
type, 347. 

Ti'iinp. 38,133 ; chief of, aog. 
Tfin. 112. 

TtUi*«a*Tabee> 34$. 

JVHsrt, 353« 

TAilrv^ 134, 348 i Govamor 
of, ssa. 

TlirUiVi-lliutlAri, 353; gnr< 
riauo, U>. 

T)irhat'i*Iaa*K!ii(n, 353. 
TfirkiBAu bonM, ^1. 
Tfirkioaua, Ruaiaa okpecti* 
tion Ag^st. 5,17 ; iiuda, 
$39) $4>i $46. SSii utc 
ohaokad by tha govom* 
n«a^ 3dd, 379. 

Tuxanciaa ailnae, 370, 

TAh^ iOj, 3go; caiopat, igr. 
TdnUz, xg. 

' TVUo,' 376 not*. 

UuiMliTaroua plant, 104. 
UroiuanlK l^aanl, 82. 



TTsb«^ vbtob'toww, $33. 

U«b(^ J4d. 

Va]l«]r«, plaiiH) ^o> 
Ad*n*ij^, ^«Q«7 of, 14, 
Art»a0, vaUe7o/ thft, a. 
Bnuipdr 67. 

GtutUA Vtllof, a 30 , 

Indus TsUot, s, S3. 

Is&liio 14. 

tCsnoia PIsio, 14. 

KatIt, orSAfeb, ••Amp, 14. 

Koi VftUey, d8. 75. 

Xuutk PlAln, 25. 

Ku?, Vidls/ofthst a. 

Isir Plsln, 206. 

Msnd ValUy, 33, 3$, 
Kotfdn PTsiii, X4. 

PtA4(i ValUy, 84. 
P«n«poUk PImo. S4> 
RcdafAli, oSoct of, on taI- 
t«)«. a. 

Ro^tin RnviuA. 24. 

Snfld Bdd, PMn of tU X4. 
SKijiia, or Said^bAJ Plidn, 
> 5 « 

‘ShAcIow of OsAtb, Valloy 
of tbo,* 

Sliln^ Ploin. tA. * 

SjolUolAh 14,2 5. 

T^ris VaD«7, 2. 

VaJioy, 23. 

Vsn^la, Pu^ «f, $ 38 . 
Z^odArid i 4 > 

VinoraVi, &«Aa, * V<7f^ of 
KojrcliBi>* dp, 74. 
ViraasL 257. 

Volcnoow. ontlngti is. 

Widl, 71. 

Wsjbdiio, 238. 


‘WAkt’ 385. 

WskflsbAd, 107. 

WsU ol'Udlk. 36, 8d i his 
poliM, 88: AMicm dnriv 


tbo f«iuin«, 94; mpplj oi 
ibOlM iron, 99; no« intii 
BlAofbni. looi pAymsnts 
tofiho ShA,»h.: «s«6Mgo 
of pnMnISTitb, lOl; 177. 
xSx, 183,1 Bp, 197. 

WMbt, 67. 

Vdslhlib 307, 

WA(«r*h«a, 7(, 

' WeotaiasUt Bortev,' 66 . 

Whont, JOS. 

WiUows, Jordan, le?. 

Winds, OAUSM of protoiling, 
6 ; min 7 i 

structi7«, 38$, 

Wolf-anpA 3^ 

Wool axnmtia^, 99. 

Wynns, ^., 417. 

^AbiA T^Hv. JO^ 

•TAkbobAl.'AtUAfbdt, 271, 

bin Ldta, 399. 

— Ebdo, 149. 

Yir MohozuiAd, 4$, 47. 
tho WiAlr, 3^ 4^. 

— >- Ebdo, 2$ ; iniorriow 
with, 39. 

Tdw, Jod. 

Yiww, tho, 36, 34, ?d, 85. 

. GkuUm nuwin Bbkn, 
S33, 237. 

_ SulixDAn Ebtlo, x$0. 

Ynxd, 13,50,98; undo with 
IndiA, 2CO, 173; Hindi 
reaidsnta,^; tbe Prino^ 
OoTvnor, 174; tho Wasir, 


opium trads, 17$; 
silk tn^, ; rovouas, 
ib.: oxporto And imporU, 
X 7 fi- 

399. 

Tudikhist, 23. 

; Tok'DAnkht, 334. 

I Tolob, Culonol, ‘Uoroo Polo,* 

I 87 « 

I Tina, 350; traoes of fonuiu, 
I 331. 

Yu«if, 342. 

— 1£U&, 54. 56. 

ZA{W*iili, 371. 

ZtiLidin. 301; raina, A.no«. 
ZaiilAD, 4D0. 

ZsidM, 377. 

Zulii'O-dlii, 276. 

Z£, 399. 

ZamAo Khin Popolsdi, 402 

— ShAh, 403. 

Z.iminsbdd, 37a. 

' 370. 

Zscaia-i-8])ilAH pl^. 253. 
Zoxoirin, hlgblAiHlA, 93, 44. 
ZiiaiTin, 135. 

Zand, X03. 

*ZiirAt,* d 7 , X33, 333; an- 
dent. 32c: tflmain ZtCd, 

ZiheJ, 34B. 

Zirdbi^ 353. 

Zirhon, rao. 

Ziirob, swaap, 3, 73 ' 
ZodlAoal ligha, 39, 

Zorhib, 352 ; bia gravo, A. 

— Shin. :«$. 

ZilfiikAr Ebin, 242, 395. 
Znlfum, 399. 

Zimnj, 4 oe. 
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